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were not imworthy of a stare. But all these' less, called after Iiim. He ended, affronted, by 


cnme witii a ciimuiauoxi w — --- c? ■> n 

widen tie stare of the last comer, who had besides fugitive in the rear I iTttk 

twenty or thirty yards of vacancy in which _the inquirer demanded breathlessly, that s the little 


indignaiifc resident was fully exposed to Ills View. girl. wifli crvonf but silent 

Little Frances, who was English enough to stare Frances had followed with „reat hut silent 


too, aougtTn\ytlewomaSy way, saw a change curiosity this strange ^he ^^J 

oraduallv come as he gazed, on .the face of the not interposed in any way, hut she had stood 

Langer. His eyebrows rose up bushy and arched close by her fathers 

with surnrise * Ms eyelids puckered with the word with keen ears and eye . 
intentness of his stare, his Hps dropped ap.^ md se- many stmngo 


Then ^hf camr suddenly to a stand-still, and encounter like this ; “Semess to ^ 

gasped forth the word ‘W^!’ in tones o i^at it f 


gasped tortn me word ^ ^ ™ 

surprise to which capital letters can ^ive out 

— if <* _ i? ■ 'l-fc yv 


“'wSST'.teudi ly tM. eyckm.tio« « by 'ilifcb ™ 'all ll.e increi. of .p.rf be 

. b.11,1, poMod t«, .0 .rilb of tl.l 


a buUet, paused tooj as witn someLnmg oj. tncti, - .o ™ 

inelinatioi to turn round which is said to be withou a pestion, she 

ppodoaodbya -d» hit H. po. ap 11. land - > {““ * “ M J”“.f 


produced by a sudden niB. ne put up ms ntmu -.n -T. t i . i.oi fbp%iwincr 

Lmentariiy, as if to pnU down his broad- machinery oJ fS 

brimmed hat over his brows. But in the end 


brimmed nat over ms crows. m wic , • i . Uw wbiV 

he did neither. He stood and faced the stranger Waring ; hut to judge by her mov.m^nto v hde 

.V I at her father’s side, an outside observer might 


'i^Tie"s«:rii;.“i.t o, «iop « —m'rwb?. 

yoph.™. Wm.»ll»y-. Sb. ,ni 1 » — . » 


vmi jiere itet me caii my wue. one wui uc — j —jr 

delimited —Mary !— Why, I thought you had gone life ; indeed, it would have seemed to her an impos- 
to ti East I thoV yon had disappe^ared sibHity to do so. But these impulses concerned 
, . V fl-.A miftiitlp. nf her life only. She went along by 


to the Jiast. i tnougni} you naa uisapijem-tiu 

altogether. And so did ewrybody. And what the outside of her life only. She went alon by 
a lonc’ time it is, to he sure. You look as if his side with the movement ot a suift cieaaiie 
“ ’ - restrained to the pace of a very slow one, hut 


^ firSe’other with a supercilious “^tinineither prokt nor remaii^ 

gaze, perusing the large figure from top to rfjrynce'at hSi as they pursued 


many a stolen glance at him as they pursued 


^^0 come Warin'-^ 1 Why— Mamiering t you their way. And for his part he said nothing, 
can’t have 'forgotten Mannering, a fellow that The heat of the ^ ® 


can't have lorgotten mannering, a leuow wiai; - w 

stuck by you aU through. Dear, how it brings thus interrupted, were enough to account for 

up everything, seeing you ^ain! Why, it must th^- 


^L^d3vr:?o^fAn^^^^^ h^you reu Before they could reach the shelter of t^ 


be a dozen years ago. — iina wmaL nave yuu ueeu — ^ — -- -- 

doiii^ all tills time"? Wandering over the face of iionie, there was this broad bit ot siuin}- road, 
the earth, I suppose, in all sorts of out-of-tlie-way made^by one of those too progressive 
places, since nobody has ever fallen in with you cipalities, thirsting for l^glish vibi or& c a 

tourists in general, who fill with hatred aiicx 


‘I'am something of an invalid,’ said Waring, horror the old residents in Italy, and tMxi tt 
‘I fear I cannot stancl in the sim to answer so S “TlwLf ami 


‘i fear 1 cannot stand in tne sun i>o uuawcr au nv~ri 

many questions. And my movements are of no locality, by which, under old aitluvajs ami 

monyqicb ^ j . through narrow alleys, you got at last to the 


?Don’t be so misanthropical,’ said the stranger • -Vider centre of f 

in his large round voice. ‘You always had a under the siiadow of the Bell Tower, the chaiuctei- 
turn that way. And I don’t wonder if you istic campanile which was the landmark of the 

^ V T 1 _•! Txr ji. -rviorba TP.vf'pnf', nn one side of the puizzn. ull 


SrilSy tll™ «™bl b« B^a-wL't pW &«pl « fb »' ae PfB. 

J,. ..j . ~ra B M»r. si.’.l,.l»s bBlj b™ ™ “.8!?““ "t, 


YOU say a word to Mary « one's looiang uuck, , 

wonderino' with all her might what new acquaint- fuee softened a little when le c™e in ict ■ 
wonueimo wibu x ^ .-x.^ ^.,^1 or,^ almnst liesertecl streets. Here and there 


wtmderino' witli au Jier misni wnai new acquamb- - , , , tt .i xi 

ance I’ve found out here, never thinking it’s cool and almost deserted streets. Here and there 
an old friend.— HiEo, Mary '.—What ’s the matter ? a woman at a doorway ; an old man in the deep 

j j cjliAvn np boofb. nn^'iLOPned bv 


anoidinena. — ximu, mcirv i — vviiau » mj.v3 mauijcA ? - -- - t v" 

Don’t yon want to see her? Why, man alive, shadow of an open shop, or hooto, mgimdtu by 
dSt he so hitter. She and I have Mways stuck any window; two or three girls fillmg_ hen 

UUil u yo ou MAUU J fl.a waII bnt no intrusive tOUlMStS or 


donfc be so DlUer. one ana x nave axwava boaujA , . . • x, • j 

up for you; through thick and thin, we ’ve stuck pitchers at the well, but no intrusive oi 

up for imm-Eh ! can’t stand any longer? Well, passengers of any kind to break th. noonday 

upiui^uu. J rpv- .nnb- TVPnf-. .slowlv thrOlUill tho 


uu tor you. — JUn I cam: siana any iun^er s vveu, ^ ^ i at 

it is hot, isn’t it? There’s no variety in this stillness. The pair went slowly o 

- ... . ^ J - 1 +iA'n-r> nY>rl PTnpro'Pfl tnT'onf.di aiiotiicr old 


confounded climate. Come to the hotel, then 
the Victoria, clown there.’ 


little town, and emerged through another old 
miteway on the further side, ivhere the : 


the Kaefona:, ciown tjnere. j^auv.vyj.*,j 

Waring had passed his interrogator, and was Mediterranean, with all its wondeiful sBadt» oi 
already at some distance, wMle the other, breath- colour, and lino after line of headland cuttm,. 
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down into tliose etliereal tints, stretched out before tion on the upper walls and roof, which was 
them ,• ending in the haze of the Ligurian Moun- the salone or drawing-room, beyond wliich was 
tains. Tiie scene was enough to take away the an anteroom, then a sort of library, a dining- 
breath of one unaccustomed to that blaze of room, a succession of bedchambers ; much space, 
wmnderful light, and all the delightful accidents little furniture, sunshine and air unlimited, and 
of those purple hills. But this pair were too a view from every window which it wus worth 
familiarly acquainted with every line to make living to be able to look out upon night and 
any pause. They turned round the sunny height day. This, however, at the moment of which 
from the gateway, and entered by a deep small we write was shut out all along the line, the 

door sunk in tiie wail, which stood high like a green ;persiani being^ closed, and nothing open 

great rampart rising from the Punto. This was but the loggia, which was still cool and in 
the outer wall of the palace of the lord of the the shade. The rooms lay in a soft green 
town, still called the Palazzo at Bordighera. twilight, cool and fresh ; the doors -were open 
Every large house is a palace in Italy ; but from one to ^ another, affording a long vista of 
the pretensions of this were well founded, picturesque glimpses. 

The little door by “which they entered had been From where Waring had throvui himself clown 
an opening of modern and peaceful times, the to rest, he looked straight through over the 
state entrance being through a great doorway faded formality of the anteroom wnth its large 
and court on the inner side. The deep outer old chairs, which were never moved from their 
wall was pierced by windows only at the heiglit place, across his own libi’ary, in wdiich there 
of the second story, on the sea-side, so that the was a glimmer of vellum binding and old gilding, 
great marble stair up which Waring toiled to the table with its white tablecloth, laid out 

slowly was very long and fatiguing, as if it led for bi’eakfast in the eating-room. The quiet 
to a mountain top. He reached his rooms breath- soothed him after a while, and perhaps the 
less, and going in through antechamber and evident preparations for his meal, the large and 
corridor, threw himself into the depths of a large rotund liask of Chianti which Domenico was 
but upright chair. There were no signs of placing on the table, the vision of another figure 
luxury about. It wms not one of those hermitages behind Domenico with a delicate dish of^mayon- 
of culture and ease which English recluses make naise in her hancls. He could distinguish that 
for themselves in the most unlikely places. It it was a mayonnaise, and his angry spirit calmed 
was more like a real hermitage ; or, to speak down. Noon began to chime from the campanile, 
more simply, it was like, what it really was, an and Frances came in without her hat and with 
apartment in an old Italian house, in a rustic the eagerness subdued in her eyes: ‘Breakfast 
castle, furnished and provided as such a place, in is ready, papa,’ she said. She had that look of 
the possession of its natural inhabitants, would knowing nothing and guessing nothing beyond 
be. what lies on the surface, which so many women 

The Palazzo was subdivided into a number of have, 
habitations, of which the apartment of the English- She was scarcely to be called a -woman, not 
man was the most important. It was composed only because of being so young, but of being so 
of a suite of rooms facing to the sea, and com- small, so slim, so light, -with such a tiny figure, 
manding the entire circuit of the sun ; for the that a stronger breeze than usual would, one 
windows on one side “svcre to the east, and at could not help thinking, blow lier away. Her 
the other the apartment ended in a large loggia, father was very tall, which made her tiny size 
commanding the west and all the glorious sun- the more remarkable. She was not beautiful — 
sets accomplished there. We northerners, who few people are to the positive degree ; but she 
have but a limited enjoyment of the sun, show had the jirettiness of youth, of round soft contour ' 
often a strange indifference to him in the sites and peach-like skin, and clear eyes. Her hair was i 
and situations of onr houses ; but in Italy it is light brown, her eyes dark brown, neither very 

“well known that wdiere the sun does not go the remarkable ; her features small and clearly cut, 

doctor goes, and much more regard is shown to as w^as her figure, no slovenliness or want of 
the aspect of the house. finish about any line. All this pleasing exterior 

The Warings at the worst of that genial was very simple and easily comprehended ; and 
climate had little occasion for fire ; they had had but little to do with her, the real Frances, 

but to follow the centre of light when he who was not so easy to understand* She had two 

glided out of one room to fling himself more faces, although there was in her no guile. She 
abundantly into another. The Punto is always had the countenance she now wore, as it were i 
full in the cheerful rays. It commands every- for daily use — a countenance without expression, i 
thing — air and sea, and the mountains and all like a sunny cheerful morning in which there is : 
their thousand efiects of light and shade ; and neither care nor fear — the countenance of a girl ; 
the Palazzo stands boldly out upon this the calling papa to breakfast, very punctual, knowing 
most prominent point in the landscape, with that nobody could reproach her as, being htilf 
the houses of the little town “withdrawing on a of a minute late, or having a hair or a ribbon 
dozen different levels behind. In the warlike a hair’s-breadth out of place. That such a girl 
days when no point of vantage which a pirate should have ever suspected anything, feared 
could seize upon was left undefended or assail- anything — except perhaps gently that the mayon- 
able, it is probable that there was no loggia naise was not to papa's taste — was beyond the ; 
from which to %vatch the ’western illuminations, range of possibilities ; or that she w^as acquainted ^ 
But peace has been so long on the Biviera with anything' in life beyond the simple routine i 
that the loggia too wms antique, the parapet of regular hours and habits, the sweet and gentle ! 
crumbling and gray. It opened from a large bond of the ordinary, which is the best rule of 
room, very lofty, and with much faded decora- young lives. 
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Frances Waring Lad sometimes anotlier face. 
That profile of hers was not so clearly cut for 
nothing ; nor were her eyes so lucid only to 
perceive the outside of existence. In her room, 
during the few minutes she spent there, she had 
looked at herself in her old-fashioned dim glass, 
and seen a different creature. But what that 
was, or how it was, must show itself further 
on. She led the way into the dining-room, the 
trimmest composed little figure, all England em- 
bodied — though she scarcely remembered England 
— in the sell-restrained and modest toilet of a 
little girl accustomed to be cared for by^ women 
well instructed in the niceties of feminine cos- 
tume ; and yet she had never had any one to 
take counsel with except an Italian maid-of-all- 
work, who loved the brightest primitive colours, as 
became her race. Frances knew so few English 
people that she had not even the admiration of 
surprise at her success. Those she did know took 
it for granted that she got her pretty sober suits, 
her simple unelaborate dresses, from some very 
excellent dressmaker at ‘ home,’ not knowing that 
she did not know what home was. 

Her father followed her, as different a figure 
as imagination could suggest. He was very tall, 
very thin, with long legs and stooping shoulders, 
his hair in limp locks, his shirt-collar open, a 
velvet coat — looking as entirely adapted to the 
locality, the conventional right man in the right 
place, as she was the woman. A gloomy look, 
which was habitual to him, a fretful longitudinal 
pucker in liis forehead, the hollow lines of ill- 
health in his cheeks, disguised the fact that he 
was, or had been, a handsome man ; just as his 
extreme spareness and thinness made it difficult to 
believe that he had also been a very powerful one. 
FTor was he at all old, save in the very young 
eyes of his daughter, to whom forty-five was 
venerable. He might have been an artist or a 
poet of a misanthropical turn of mind ; though, 
when a man has chronic asthma, misanthropy is 
unnecessary to explain his look of pain and 
fatigue and disgust with the outside world. He 
wallsied languidly, his shoulders up to his ears, 
and followed Frances to the table, and sat down 
with that air of dissatisfaction which takes the 
comfort out of everything. Frances either was 
inaccessible to this kind of discomfort, or so 
accustomed to it that she did not feel it. She 
sat serenely opposite to him, and talked of 
indifferent things. I 

‘ Don’t take the mayonnaise, if you don’t like j 
it, papa ; there is something else coming that I 
will perhaps be better. Mariuccia does not at ! 
all pride herself upon her mayonnaise.’ ■ 

‘ Mariuccia knows very little about it ; she has 
not even the sense to know what she can do 
best’ He took a little more of the dish, partly 
out of contradiction, which was the result which 
Frances hoped. 

‘The lettuce is so crisp and young, that makes | 
it a little better,’ she said with the air of a 
connoisseur, 

‘A little better is not the word; it is very 
good,’ he said fretfully ; then added with a slight 
sigh : ‘ Everything is better for being young.’ ■ 

^Except people, I know. Why does young 
mean good with vegetables and everything else, 
and silly only when it is applied to people?— 
though it can’t be helped, I know,’ 


‘That is one of your metapliysical questions,’ 
he said with a slight softening of iiis^tone. 
‘Perlia]33 because of human jealousy. We all 
like to discredit wdiat we haven’t got, and most 
people you see, are no longer young.’ 

‘ Oh, do you think so, papa? I think there are 
more young people than old people.’ 

‘ I suppose you are right, Fan ; but they don’t 
count for so much, in the way of opinion at least. 
— What has called forth these sage remarks ? ’ 

‘Only the lettuce,’ she said with a laugh. 
Then, after a pause : ‘For instance, there were 
six or seven children in the party we met to-day, 
and only two parents.’ 

‘ There are seldom more than two parents, my 
dear.’ 

She had not looked up when she made this 
careless little sxceecli, and yet there was a purpose 
in it, and a good deal of keen observation through 
her drooped eyelashes'. She received his reply 
with a little laiigli. ‘ I did not mean that, papa ; 
but that six or seven are a great deal more tlima 
two, which of course you wdll laugh at me for 
saying. I suppose they were all English?’ 

‘ I suppose so. Tlie father — if lie vras the 
father — certainly was English.’ 

‘ And yon knew him, papa ? ’ 

‘ He knew me, which is a different thing.’ 

Then there ^vas a little pause. The conversation 
between the father and daughter was apt to run 
in broken periods. He very seldom originated 
anything. When she found a subject upon 
wliich she could interest him, he would reply, 
to a certain limit ; and then the talk would drop. 
He was himself a very silent man, requiring no 
outlet of conversation ; and when he refused to be 
interested, it was a task too hard for Fi'ances^ to 
lead him into speech. She on her side was full 
of a thousand unsatisfied curiosities, which for 
the most part were buried in her own bosom. 
In the meantime, Domenico made the circle of 
the table -with the new dish, and his step and 
a question or two from his master were all the 
remarks that accompanied the meal. Mr Waring 
was something of a gourmet^ but at the same time 
he was very temperate, a conjunction wliich is 
favourable to fine eating. His table was delicately 
furnished with dishes almost infinitesimal in 
quantity, but superlative in quality; and he ate 
Ids dainty light repast with gravity and slowly,^ 
as a man performs what he feels to bo one of 
the most important functions of liis life. 

‘Tell Mariuccia that a few drops from a fresh 
lemon would have improved this ragoid — but a 
very fresh lemon.’ 

‘Yes, Excellency, fresclimimo^ said Domenico 
with solemnity. 

In the household, generally nothing was so 
important as the second breakfast, except, indeed, 
the dinner, which was the climax of the day. 
The gravity of all concerned, the little solemn 
movement round the white-covered table in the 
still soft shade of the atmosphere, with those 
green persianis shutting out all the sunshine 
without, and the brown old walls, bare of any 
decorations throwing up the group, made a 
curious picture. The walls were quite bare, the 
floor brown and polished, with only a square of 
carpet round the table ; but the roof and cornices 
were gilt and painted with tarnished gilding and 
half-obliterated pictures. Opposite to Frances was 
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a blurred figure of a cliernb with a finger on 
his lip. She looked up at this faint image as 
she had done a hundred times, and was silent. 
He seemed to command the group, hoveling over 
it like a little tutelary god. 


PEISOK LITEEATUEE. lagors oi uie execuuoiier. 

It was extracted from him hy one Holt, a tailor, 
The prison, which was intended for the lawless, who professed great anxiety for his instructions, 
has been the birthplace of ennobling as well as but who probably had much greater anxiety to 
striking literature, whose claim to be brought serve More, for the treatise soon found its way 
into prominence is all the greater because it has to the Chancellor, who sent forth a brief reply 
usually been produced under circumstances the to it. Eryth’s rejoinder, considering that it was 
least favourable to it, and not rarely by men of written without books and in prison, must always 
whom the world was not worthy. be regarded as a remarkable effort, including in 

The' Consolation of Philosophy^ the work of a its arguments, as it does, the testimony of the 
Latin philosopher of the fifth century, may well Fathers. The bishops handed him over to the 
stand first on the list. Charles Kingsley calls it civil authority for death by fire. It is satis- 
*a noble work and Gibbon, ha golden volume not 
unworthy the leisure of Plato or Tully.’ Until and the nii 
the fourteenth century, it ranked with the best 
classics ; and at times, even i 
was placed next only to the Bible. Granted that 
the period during which it obtained this exalted 
reputation was marked by literary poverty, it 
is surely not a little remarkable that such a book 1 Orange agains't the 

ir»+r\ rf3VTC!fn’n/>a in a Tfo ±1.^ ’nw. 


factory to know that the action of the bishops; 
■ ' ' “ .artyrdom by which it was followed, 

were not indorsed by the country. Parliament 
amongst scholars, it j almost immediately passed an Act wdiicli made 
"" ■ illegal for bishops to proceed ex officio against 

heretics. 

As the long struggle waged by Williani of 
‘ i power of Spain drew to its- 
came into existence in a prison. Its author, close, the silent Prince lost one of his bravest 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius, was through- soldiers in the capture of De la Koue, who was 
out the greater part of this time claimed by the made a prisoner in an action near Ingelmunster. 
Church as saint and martyr, the friend of St His personal worth was attested by Parma, who, 
Benedict, the instrument of a miracle, and the offered Count Egmont and De Selles in 

author of several theological treatises. Appointed exchange for him, said that he could not give 
‘Master of the Offices’ in the court of Theodoric, ® 

1 . J.1 n 111 1 ry I warrior was consigned to the donjon keep of 

king of the Goths, who^had made Eome the seat Limburg, where an aperture in the 

of his government, his purse, as of old, was roof admitted a little light and much rain, 
open to the poor, his eloquence was employed snow, and wind, whilst the floor was the home 
on behalf of the oppressed, and his influence of rats, toads, and other obnoxious vermin, 
was exercised with Theodoric on behalf of his Here he was immured for five years, and here 
country, in a manner which cannot but have composed his political and military discourses, 
saved it from much misery. His fearless and annotations upon Plutarch and other 

uncompromising love of justice compelled him ^ -n t -n w ^ 

to speak out against the imscrupulois misgov- f,® coujd 

4. 4? 1 T * ^17* mV - 3 iot be crowded with their doomed thousands, 

nment of the barbarians around him. This representative of every section of the community, 
aroused their wrath, and their opportunity came, without producing a literature quite distinctly 
Albinus, a senator, having been charged with trea- its own. But that such a work as Madame 
son, Boethius chivalrously became his defender ; j Poland’s MSmoires was begun and ended in one 
the reward of which %vas to find himself, along of these houses of arrest is one of the exfcra- 
with his father-in-law, Symmachus, placed under ordinary phenomenal facts of literature, and 
the same accusation. The evidence produced Proves its author to have been a most remark- 
against him was letters, which he declares to I'epro- 

have been forged. But Tlieodoric’s mind had d^ceAher life from the days of childhood, 

th. ^oo„,d “ sfizr; 

to die a sentence which was ci nelly carried times almost overwdielm her, but fear of per- 

^ ^ sohal peril or danger is unknown! to her. 

The Eeformation in England produced many She remains to the last an fangel of light, 
men of literary capacity and learning, but few pure, sweet, generous, and pitiful. Without 

of them could have produced such wmrk in books and under the surveillance of jailers, iier 

prison as did John Frytli. Suspected of the ^-esources are exhaustless. ‘I must despatch this 
Lutheran heresy soon after he was brought fi-oin 

Cambridge to O.xford by Wolsey, he was allowed • 

, 4. n mi 7 - I t can scarcely get aw’ay from it. 'To iol low things 

to escape to Germany. There he associated step %“step, I should have to write a loug 
himself with Tyndale, and sent forth a reply to work, for which I have not the time lei’t to liveJ 
Sir Thomas More’s ^application of Souls and to two When , they took her to the scafibhl, they also 
wnrhs in defence of purgatory by Bishop Fisher took Lam^che. His dejection made Iict Ms 
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coBvSoler, and tlien she asked to die first, to 
show Mm liow peacefully this could be done. 
Before the guillotine could do its work, she 
i asked for a pen ‘to write the strange thoughts 
! that were rising in herJ They refused her this 
1 last request, and the world is so much the 
* poorer ; but let it at least be thankful for the 
woman and for her prison Mi-moires, 

When, in 1716, Voltaire was thrown into , the 
Bastille on suspicion of having libelled the govern- 
ment, they were afraid to allow him either pen 
or paper ; but he there planned and in part 
composed the Eenriade^ one of the greatest of 
the very few great epics of the world. Robert 
Southwell, the Jesuit priest, who was three times 
imprisoned, ten times racked, and at last executed, 
wrote his two longest poems in prison, namely, 
St Peter^s Com/plaint and Mary Magdalene^s Funeral 
Tears, In his Autobiography, Leigh Hunt, refer- 
ring to his imprisonment of 1813-15, says, ‘I read 
verses without end, and wrote almost as many.’ 
Sir Walter Raleigh wrote his History of the World 
in the Tower of London ; and it was whilst a 
captive in the prison-fortress of Ham that Kapo- 
leon III. put together his Naiooleonic Ideas, Bossel, 
who resigned the post of chief of the corps 
of engineers at He vers to join the Commune 
during the last struggle of France with Germany, 
because it did ‘not number among its adherents 
the generals guilty of capitulation, ^ and was 
arrested by the party he joined, and finally shot 
when Versailles became triumphant, occupied his 
prison hours in committing to paper his thoughts, 
theories, and experiences. Some of liis descrip- 
tions throw a lurid light on the revolutionary 
leaders, and make it quite easy^ for one to 
understand how rapid was his disenchantment 
with the men from whom he had hoped so 
much. 

The literature of the prison is in other respects 
exceedingly varied and suggestive. It was whilst 
immured in the Tower of London that Penn com- 
posed No Crossy No Croion. During his imprison- 
ment, Savonarola wrote Commentaries on the 
thirty-first and fifty-first Psalms, as also his 
Rule for a good Christian Life, This last work 
was written at the request of liis jailer, who, 
observant of his sanctity, had asked for a help 
to attain to it himself. Very beautiful, too, was 
the life of Bartholomew Ziegenbalg, who, whilst 
acting as a missionary in India, was thrown into 
prison by the governor of Tranquebar. Hot only 
were books refused him wherewith to continue 
his translation of the Hew Testament, but even 
pen and ink were forbidden, and a guard set 
over him to prevent any communication with the 
outer world. When, therefore, he one morning 
found 'writing materials on his table, he concluded 
that some angel had supplied his want ; hence 
he declared on the title-page of The Christian 
Life and The Christian Teacher^ which he pro- 
ceeded to compose, that they were written under 
the immediate direction of God. In the very 
year in which Ziegenbalg had been born (1683), the 
Hon. Algernon Sidney was beheaded for alleged 
complicity in the Ryehouse plot. Whilst in 
prison, he wrote a re'sumd of his life and trial, 
which production is a strong testimony both to 
his patriotism and honour. 

If we have said nothing yet of the _ Filgrim^s 
Progress^ hj fav the most remarkable book which 


can he classed under prison litei-ature, it is because 
it is so well known and so universally accessible, 
while the circumstances under which it was 
written are familiar to all. 


MY EXTRAORDIHAEY FRIEHD. 

IN' THKEB CHAPTEES.— CHAP. I. 

I WAS only an assistant-master in a private school 
in the south of England, but my position was a 
very comfortable one. My salary was small, but 
so were my expenses. I had sufficient leisure 
time. The boys were as a body of a very good 
class, and best, perhaps, of all, I agreed thoroughly 
with the head-master, who treated me rather as 
a companion and an equal, than in the manner 
usually associated with the profession of usher. 

I believe I was popular with the boys because I 
entered with zest into tlieir sports and pursuits ; 
and having been educated at a large public school 
myself, I understood them, and possessed that 
tact in treatment and management which so few 
of the many men who groan at the slavery of 
‘cub- taming’ seem to possess. Haturally, I did 
not intend to devote the remainder of my life 
to cub-taming ; but I was a stern believer in ! 
the old axiom, that ‘ Ail things come to him who 
waits,’ probably because I had a very tangible 
something to wait for in the shape of a little 
fortune compiled by an old Indian relative, who, 
humanly speaking, could not possibly live very 
many years longer, 

I was popular amongst the boys, yet I think 
the only real friend I had amongst them was a 
young Russian named Ivan Dolomski. I believe 
I took a fancy to him simply because no one else 
did. He was a vexy extraordinary being ; a very 
intellectual giant with the frame of a boy of six- 
teen. Why he was shunned by Ms schoolfellows 
I could never satisfactorily make out, unless it 
was because his -ways were mysterious ; because 
' he took no part in the active healthful sports of 
the others ; did not know the difference between 
square-leg and cover-point, or between a drop- 
kick and a punt ; and perhaps because he was 
reputed to be ‘awfully’ clever — the word ‘awfully’ 
ill his case being taken in its literal, and not 
its colloquial sense. 

The few boys -wild had been able to get a 
peep into the desk, wdiich he kept, as a rule, 
rigidly locked up, declared that it was a regular 
engine-room inside. Whilst his mates were 
reading or skylarking during the hours of 
indoor leisure, he would be absorbed in the 
gloom of this desk, hammering, tinkering, saw- 
ing, nailing ; now and then creating a terrible 
smell, and more than once causing a small explo- 
sion, He spent all his pocket-money — and lie 
had plenty — in odd bits of iron, tubes, models 
of engines, mysterious substances -wrapped in 
paper. In fact, he -was as unlike the average 
English schoolboy of his own age as could be 
imagined, and -was regarded much in the same 
way as a wise-man or necromancer of the middle 
ages was regarded by the ignorant populace, 
saving in one respect — no one dared to inter- 
fere with him. Quiet and harmless when left 
alone, forbearing even wdien chaffed and taunted, j 
if he w^as roused by a more than ordinarily bold' j| 
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move on the part of liis schoolfellows, such as to he at the other end of the ground stopping 
a grab at his keys, or the sudden plunging of a fight, and the French master played my rSle 
a iicad into his desk, his black eyes would flash, to the occupants of the carriage ; and another 
his brow would contract into an almost diabolical time when Madame arrived alone. , I suppose 
frovm, and, no matter what weapon was within Ivan must have told his mother and sister of his 
reach, or who was present, he would use it with respect and affection for me, for not only were 
the frenzy of a madman. Hence, he wns an they invariably polite and gracious, but they 
object of awe and suspicion, as well as of ridicule, asked me to dine wdth them at Hytlie one 


to the school. 


and from their surroundings I could 


But to me he was different. I don^t think see that they were very great people. I believe 
there was much in common between ns, for I the French master could have eaten me when 
had no taste for mechanics ; but I used to speak I returned that night. 

to him, and trv to take an interest in his pursuits. Of course it was all very absurd, although 
I used to take his part against the young « bull- there might Lave been something romantic in 
dogs^ who were everlastingly yapping and snap- the love of a humble usher with a hundred a 
ping about him; and he would refer to me upon year for the daughter of a Russian colonel with 
scientific questions in a manner ■which only served a ‘Von’ before his name,* but there it was. I 
to bring out the astonisbing ignorance of one who found Olga so amiable, so intelligent, so interested 
was supposed to, be his teacher, but which bound in all that I told her about English school- life 
Mm closely to me. In the school, he was sullen, and traditions and pastimes and eccentricities, 
silent, morose. At my desk, at my side in the that I am afraid when the carnage came, I did 
playground, in my private room, he 'was bright, not pay one half the attention to the good 


enthusiastic, and cheerful. 

But there was another bond of unity between 


Madame that I paid her daughter. 

My joy may be imagined when one Saturday 


us. Ivan evidently came of wealthy and patri- the carriage came with Olga alone in it, I do 
cian parents. Every other Saturday afternoon, not know what I said or how I looked during 
a magnificently appointed carriage drove up to the half-hour I stood beside it ; but I remember 
the playground from the neighbouring watering- that I did not hurry to execute the usual errand 
place of liythe, and the word was passed that of fetching Ivan until the expiration of that time, 
‘young Bear’s’ friends had come for him. In There -was not a trace of coquetry about Olga’s- 
the carriage there were usually an elderly lady bearing towards me ; but I impressed myself 
and a giri of eighteen. As I was invariably on with the notion that she reciprocated ^my passion, 
playground duty during Saturday afternoons, I and built for myself castles in the air which in 
Became in some sort acquainted with Madame extravagance surpassed the wildest dreams of 
Dolomski and her daughter Olga, especially as romancists. 

I had generally to be employed as an agent The more I saw of Ivan, the less I understood 
between them and Ivan; for if the latter him. When I watched him amongst his school- 
happened to be engaged upon some interesting fellows there was a set scowl on his face, and an 
experiment or new problem, the most endearing ugly line on each side of his mouth, which pro- 
of maternal messages could not drag him away ; claimed that liis hand was against every one’s, 
and even I, with all my influence, had sometimes and every one’s hand against his. When he saw 
to return to the carriage without him. me, the dark, almost truculent face would light 

My conversation was chiefly with the elder up, the bad lines would fade from his mouth, 
lady; but my regards, I must say, were entirely and a smile would break out, which made him 
for the younger. She was, as I have said, about look positively handsome. Yet, strong as was 
eighteen, the possessor of one of those open, my influence over him, I never could get him to 
smiling faces which make us resent all that assimilate himself to the surroundings of his 
cynics and satirists have said against woman, a life, and when I suggested cricket or football, he 
face set in an aureole of clustering curls; of a would answer : ‘Mr Goi'mell, such sports are for 
figure which some might say was too square and barbarians, not for thinkers.’ 
fuli^ developed to be within the ^ category of I gazed at my young thinker of sixteen, as well 
feminine delicacy and grace, but which I rightly I might ; but he was unmoved and serious, 
estimated to be the outcome of cold water and . One day — a wet day, and the school conse- 
fi’esh air; of faultless hands and feet; and, perhaps quently confined within doors ; I was writing at 
best of all, of the sweetest and most musical of my desk — I rather think it was an ode to mj 
voices. I^ don’t suppose she would have been charmer, when I heard above the din of laughing 
looked at in a Belgravian drawing-room ; hut to chattering restless boys, a tremendous commotion 
me, a poor schoolmaster, ^ shut up during nine at the other end of the room, scuffling, cries of 
months of the twelve within the school-boundary ‘Young blackguard!’ ‘Beastly young foreign, 
walls, who seldom saw a fairer face than that of cad!’ ‘Coward,’ and so forth. I could not see 
Betty Housemaid, she seemed an angel. , And much beyond the agitated waves of boys’ lieads ; 
although I was a dreamy young enthusiast of but instinct told me that Ivan was there or there- 
four-and-twenty, I knew more than to believe abouts. I cast away the gentle look of the 
that any but^ a kind, good heart could be amorous composer, put on my magisterial air, 


enshrined within so attractive a frame. 


and went to the scene of disturbance. Arrived 


^Once smitten, I began to regard these Saturday there, I saw Mr Ivan standing with liis back, to 
visits as epochs in my existence, and was always the door like a wild beast at bay, with an open 
hovering about the gate ^ at about the usual pocket-knife of large size in his hand; and in 
hoiir of the carriage’s arrival ; and I do not the midst of a knot of whitefaceci boys sat one 
believe I had ever passed two more wretched ten whom I knew to be a frequent tormentor of the 
minutes in my life than once when I happened | young Russian — Quayle Major by name, his coat 
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off, and bleeding profusely from a wound in tlie 
shoulder. 

I asked wdiat the matter was. As usual, nobody 
answered. Probably every one imagined that 
verbal explanation wns unnecessary, seeing that 
the cause w'as so patent. However, I insisted 
upon an ans\ver, so a big boy stepped forward 
I and said: ‘Please, sir, Quayle Major wanted to 
I see what young Bear — I mean DolomsM— was 
1 up to in his desk. Dolomski^ Avouldn't let him. 

I Quayle made a dash with his arm, and young 
! Bear chopped into it wdth a knife.' 

I Fully a^yare that my young protege had 
received far greater provocation than was stated 
in the wmrds of the ingenuous speaker, and with 
half an inclination to remark that it served 
Quayle Major right for interfering with the 
business of other people, I of course felt that 
such a state of affairs could not ^ he tolerated 
in an English school. If Dolomski had caught 
Quayle a blow with his hst, there would have 
been a fight then or afterwards, and an end 
to the w'hole affair ; hut when knife-using began, 
something not far short of murder might be the 
result. 

I sent Quayle off to the matron, and told 
Dolomski to follow me up to my desk. 

‘Ivan,' I said, ‘don’t you know that this sort 
of thing can’t be allo^yed in an English school ? ' ^ 

‘Don’t they know that a boy’s desk is his 
private property 1 ' he answered. ‘ What harm 
was I doing to them? If any of them were 
writing a letter home, should I go and look 
over to see wdiat they were saying? No. Terj 
well. I Ve served Quayle Major out. I’ve stood 
a lot from him, and I w’ouldn’t stand any more ; 
and the next time I’ll strike harder, and in 
another place.’ 

A murmur of disgust from the boys assembled 
■ round my desk followed this declaration. Dolomski 
smiled at it, and added: ‘Just any of you try 
it on, that’s all. 

‘Come, come,’ I said sternly, ‘that wdll do. 
Don’t make matters worse.' And I led him from 
the room amidst a perfect storm of yells and 
hoots and hisses. 

The story of course reached the head-master’s 
ears; the result being, after a long consultation 
between us, that the only course open was to 
have Ivan removed as soon as possible. 

On the day of Ins departure, he came to me, 
and holding out his hand, said: ‘Mr Gormell, 
you’ve been the only friend I’ve had amongst 
this crew of savages. You think I’m a brute; 
but I shan’t forget your kindness. Perhaps you 
may want a friend some day; perhaps I shall be 
your friend some clay.’ 

The carriage came. Madame and Olga w’ere in 
it. Olga was crying ; probably at the disgraceful 
termination to her brother’s school career. Be- 
cause she w^ould not see me again, I flattered 
myself. At anyrate, my parting with Madame and 
her daughter and Ivan was of the most tencler 
description. ^ Madame, who spoke but indifferent 
English, said: ‘Good-bye, Meester Gormell. 
You have been one good, kind friend to my 
poor hoy here. I feel — Olga here feel dat we 
are sav Good-bye to an old friend. I cannot 
know if we sail meet again. Peihaps yes ; 
perhaps no. But if you do find you in St 
Petersburg at any day, do you make a call cte 


Colonel Dolomski, Nevski Prospect, and you sail 
see how glad we sail he to see you.’ 

Olga did not say anything, but sobbed bitterly. 
As for me, I murmured out a few common- 
places about only having done my duty and so 
forth, and stood fidgeting like a great booby, 
filled with an insane desire to jump into the 
carriage and go off with them. Then Ivan 
shook hands with -me, actually with tears in 
his eyes ; the carriage sped av\ay, and I felt that 
I was alone in the world, separated from all I 
held most dear in it. 

There was a rush to see the interior of Ivan’s 
desk after he had gone. I didn’t know what 
the boys expected to find ; but they raised the lid 
as carefully as if they were opening an infernal 
machine ; and after all, there was nothing but 
a scrap of newspaper describing the attempt to 
blow up the steamer Mosel in Bremen harbour, 
a treatise on the Pliclden Forces of Nature, a 
tattered chemical book, and a few bits of iron and 
steel. 


SOME INDIAN HERBS AND POISONS. 


No country is better supplied with medicinal as 
well as poisonous herbs than India, Along way- 
sides and ditches, harmless-looking plants flou- 
rish abundantly, yet possessing, some strange, and 
some the most deadly qualities. It is one of the 
mysteries of creation how side by side with plants 
and cereals the most valuable and necessary to life, 
nature has also scatterecl abundantly plants so 
deadly ; as if along with an element of good, there 
must also he one of evil. But it is only during 
a long residence in the country that the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian grows into acquaintance with this 
feature of the vegetable world around him, which 
previously he has only recognised as rank, trouble- 
some weeds, intruding %vhere not wanted, and 
having to be cut down and cast away. Many 
if not all of these become convertible," however, 
according as they are used, into some medicinal 
purpose or other ; as if, after all, even the most 
seemingly useless or noxious have their value, if 
properly treated. 

One of the most common plants by clitcli-side 
or cactus-hedge is the datoora, with its large 
white flower, and leaves resembling the hollyhock, 
and now well known as a valualDle medicine for 
asthma, for which its leaves are used in the shape 
of cigars or ‘tobacco.’ The seeds, on the other 
hand, are a subtle and powerful poison, in small 
quantities causing temporary insanity, and in 
large, either permanent injury to the brain or 
death. By an accident, I became aware of tlie 
peculiar properties of the datoora. A robbery 
occurred in a neighbouring village, and an 
alarm spread that this had been e fleeted 
through the agency of datoora-poisoning by an 
organised, gang of robber-poisoners. It seemed the 
gang had put up at the village the night before 
in the guise of travellers, and succeeded in get- 
ting on friendly terms with one of the wealthiest 
families there, whom tliey entertained to a feast 
of sweetmeats — the only eatable in which different 
castes may join. As night advanced, the family 
allowed them to put up in their veranda ; ami 
when the village was sunk in sleep, the effects 
of the poisoned sweetmeats gradually placed the 
house and all it contained at the mercy of the 
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robbers. Next morning, when the line and cry Keeping on the' leaf, by liis advice, for twenty- 
arose in the village, and native inspectors, tliannalv- four hours, with one or two fresh changes during 
d.ars^ and constables had arrived from far and that time, there appeared afterwards a minute 
near to investigate the case— and turn to what crop of watery pustules, which itched for a clay or 
profit they could the opportunity— they found two, and then disappeared. No toce of pain or 
the family of eight lying helpless and dangei-oiisly swelling remained. After such an experience, 
ill, semi-idiotic, and Unconscious of what had my incredulity in native remedies was somewhat 
occurred or was going on around them. The shaken, and the plant, wdiich had hitherto seemed 
house had been ransacked, and money dug out of but a useless %veecl, now rose into new interest, 
the ground (the natives’ purse) amounting to The hurry of the native for his niadar leaf, his 
about thirty thousand rupees j and the suspicion neem-tree leaf or bark for poultices, his castor- 
of datoora-poisoiiing was confirmed. No trace of leaf, &c. for sprains and siveliings, now savoured 
the gang could be Ibund, in spite of the official less to me of native simplicity, and inspired a 
raids made by the police, and the levy of black- desire to test their remedies before conclemning 
mail on those wdio could afford to ‘pay’ to escape them. On other occasions I have used the madar 
suspicion. The family gradually recovered to leaf with the same result, often wondering 
find themselves almost penniless, the time they whether its efficacy -were known to our medic^S 
had been under the poison being a blank to faculty, or ever tested for employment in a 
them. wider and more scientific sense, 

^ A sad case of datoora-poisoning occurred some But it is the milh of the madar which, like 
time after this. My gardener’s child, a fine little the poppy, contains its strangest and most power- 
feilow” of two years, whom I had often seen in the ful property, and exudes abundantly on the 
garden, had sw'allowed a few datoora seeds while slightest scratch of its succulent leaf or stem, 
playing wd til some children by the roadside. This When dried in the sun, the milk becomes hard 
'was first suspected by his parents from some of and brittle. The natives profess to use it for 

the seeds being found in his hand ; and after any obstinate sore, especially in the nostril, and 

being taken home, the fatal result too 'soon con- it 'was when used for this ostensible purpose, that 
firmed their fears. From being in perfect health, I witnessed its effects among my servants, caused 
in a few hours he 'was a memory of the past ; and either from absorption in tlie blood or accidental 
one of the saddest sights was the distracted grief swallowing. Finding the hhansamah absent one 
of the parents for their only son. Sadder if evening from duty at dinner, and the mamlcMe 
anything was the fact of the body being kept for arrayed in his piigri officiating for him, I learned 
three days in the hot 'weather under the shade that he was in a very bad way, from accidentally 
of a large sacriffciai banyan tree close by, covered swallo'wing some of the madfir milk, 'which lie 

only with a light cloth and some leaves, waiting had applied to a sore in his nostril. With some 

till the tliannahdar of the nearest station could fear, from the description given, that he iniglit 
find leisure to come and report on it before be poisoned, and as lie was an old and valued 
burial, while the mother was rushing off at all servant, I left dinner and went to see him. He 
hours of the night and clay to take another look was sitting in front of the cooking-house, with 
at her dead child. ^ his face buried in his hands in an altitude 

Tlmngh the plant is to be found everywhere, of the deepest dejection, from '^vhich nothing i 
this is the only case I know of accidental poisoning could rouse him or elicit a W'ord of answer i 
from datoora. The native belief, however, is that to my inquiries. In eight or ten minutes, the 
it is commonly used by professional robbers instead first change I noticed was a slight movement 
of the terrible roomed (handkerchief-strangling) of the head to one side and a distinct leer at 
of the old Thugs. his fellow-servants who were standing by. This 

Another plant, called the macldr^ from two to w-as repeated in a few seconds, and again at 
four feet high, grows in isolated groups along lessening intervals, accompanied by sounds of 
roadsides and in open sunny places. It is soft suppressed chuckling, as if the whole affiiir were 
and branching, with broad, thick, dai*k-green leaves a gnand joke which he was jffaying at the expense 
covered '^vith down, and large white waxen ffowers of : those present. Shortly, the leers, widen ex- 
faintly tinged witli pink towards the centre, pressed the most intense miith, developed into 
The first time I discovered it to have a curative bursts of laugliter loud and ecstatic, with looks 
I value was on getting a sprained thumb ^ through of indescribable enjoyment, and I began to doubt 
an upset out of my dogcart, causing ^swelling of , vvhether, after all, "vve w'ere not being fooled. The 
the whole hand with severe pain. While trying ‘blowing-up,’ however, which I 'began to give . 
m vain the ordinary home resources, my hearer, him received no notice — if anything, it seemed 
Jlioti, who stood ^ a stoical witness of the ejacnla- but to increase his merriment; but*' while I yet 
tioiis and ^contortions which the pain and failure stood by, the fits of laughter grew less violent 
of remedies elicited, at length suggested the the merriment decreased, soon ceased altogether 
madar leaf. Glad of any chance, though placing and the fit of dejection supervened. This\isted 
little faith in his nostrum, I^ agreed readily for about a quarter of an hour, and then the 
enough ; and he soon appeared with a madar leaf^ hilarious mood gradually came on as before, but 
winch he appliecl hot to the hand and tied firmly always of less duration than the depressed mood, 
round, the relief seemed almost to begin from The paroxysms continued for some hours, till 
the moment of application ; and in a quarter of at last the man fell into a deep sleep. Next 
an hour the paxn had nearly subsided, while the morning, he was at his work as usual, none 
hand teit more elastic with the rapid decrease the worse, looking fresh as ever, but without 
01 the sw’eUmg. In an hour or two there was any recollection of his exhibition the night 
no perception of pain left, and the hand felt before. . 

much like the other, except for a little stiffness. . As on se'veral occasions I had found one or 
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other of the servants in the same state^ I began 
to wonder whether it was ^ sores in the nostril,’ 
or whether the drug had not been taken to pro- 
duce the effect I had witnessed. The inquiries I 
made brought no confirmation of the suspicion, 
or showed that the drug was known or used for 
that purpose. However that may be, the frequent 
recurrence of the accident with the same indivi- 
duals, and on so improbable a pretence, forced the 
inference that the madar was used as an intoxicant. 
One peculiarity of it was that highly exciting or 
intoxicating though it seemed, there was no visible 
reaction of nervous depression, disordered stomach, 
<Scc., as in the case of intoxicating liquors. The 
terrible effect of larger quantities on the brain, 
on which it seems specially to act, may be 
imagined. 

It is stated by the natives as a familiar lact, 
that if a prohe is formed from a mixture of the 
madar milk with a pounded ruttee-seed — a recog- 
nised weight of the ^ country used by jewellers— 
dried and hardened in the sun, and if the skin be 
pricked with this and the point left, death will 
follow impercej)tibly and painlessly in two or 
three days, leaving no trace of the cause medically 
or otherwise but the faintest speck like a mosquito 
bite where the skin was probed. 

The wild ganjet grows profusely wherever it is 
permitted, and somewhat like the home nettle 
without the sting, its flower is small and insigni- 
ficant. Though very different in appeamnee from 
the cultivated ganja — the Oanahis Inclica of the 
pharmacopoeia and famous hashish of the East— its 
intoxicating effects are nearly similar, except that 
the ganja proper is less injurious to the system, 
and is therefore correspondingly prized. This 
difference between wild and cultivated plants is 
seen to a stronger extent even among cereals. The 
wild rice, or that which has sown itself from a 
previous crop, if in good ground, looks like the 
cultivated in every respect, rich and heavy, and 
is really equally good ; but the moment it is 
touched with the hook, the grains shed themselves 
into the water in which it has grown, and are 
lost. A different peculiarity is found in the Jeodo 
— a small grain- like turnip-seed, much grown in 
dry soil, and with a peculiar pleasant flavour— 
the self-sown or wild crop of which, though easily 
gathered, and undistingiiishable in appearance from 
the cultivated, yet causes giddiness when used for 
food, and is often fraudulently mixed with the 
cultivated. In noting this difference between wild 
and cultivated gr*ains, one realises indeed that the 
bread we live by must be toiled for. The culti- 
vated ganja is somewhat like the caraway plant, 
but stronger and more leafy ) and while the wild 
ganja has a strong pungent smellj the cultivated 
IS odourless. Being a government monopoly, it 
is subject to a high duty, is rarely grown, and 
owing to its expense, the wild ganja is often made 
to do duty for it. At the same time, the ganja 
proper can always be bought at the rural bazaars, 
while a good deal is understood to change hands 
sub rosc\ which accounts for its reaching the 
poorer classes. 

A confirmed ganja-smoker was a Bengali bahoo 
(English bookkeeper) I had, whose, weakness came 
to my knowledge through a quarrel he had with 
the Persian accountant. The latter mentioned as 
an instance of the baboo’s moral degi'aclation that 
not only was he a ganja-smoker, but had fallen 
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SO low as to use the common ganja of the ditches. 
True enough, one day I saw a large supply of 
the dried leaf on a shelf, which he had inadver- 
tently left behind. He was an active writei^ 
however, and must have used the drug abstemi- 
ously, as it neither interfered with his work 
nor showed the usual signs of havoc in the 
face. Whether the continued use of the ganja 
incapacitated him from discriminating between 
his own property and another’s, I cannot say, 
but for this reason I had to part with liim, 
which also accounted for his losing his previous 
situation. 

Another of liis class whom I was unfortunate 
enough to have later in the same post, so yielded 
to the allurements of the drug, that latterly he 
rarely appeared except in a semi-muddled, dreamy 
state ; his shrivelled yellow face, blear eyes as of 
a film drawn over them, and cracked voice, though 
he was a young man, showing the lengths ^he 
was going and the terrible havoc it was making 
of him. "Premature age had already come upon 
him, the excitement and visions of a few years 
of the ganja having condensed into them the 
measure of a lifetime. I had also to part with 
him from incapacity caused by Ms habit. 

The next of those around me whom I dis- 
covered to be a worshipper of the weed was the 
gardener. He had been with me at the same 
time as the latter baboo, and had turned a 
secluded corner of the garden to account to supply 
both Ms own and the baboo’s needs in the way 
of ganja, with perhaps a surplus for the bazaar. 
Pie was an old, tall, lean man, with shrivelled 
face, but clear strong eyes, and wiry and strong, 
with an amount of activity in him which got him 
over as much work in an hour as took many 
younger men three. Whether the ganja had 
anything to do with Ms long-sustained energy 
is doubtful, but he xisecl to assert that it was 
it that gave strength to his old age and enabled 
him to work as he did. 

Once I had occasion to iise the ganja niedi- 
ciiialiy in the shape of some of the extract, 
sent to me by a bachelor friend, prepared by 
Mm— as he said — according to a weii-knowa 
pharmacopoeia. The dose I took was ten drops, 
just before setting out for a neighbouring bun- 
galow where I was expected to spend the evening. 
During dinner, I became aware of an increasing 
risibility at the merest trifles, causing surprise 
especially to some young ladies present, who I 
could see put it down to tlie sparkling lager-beer. 
This tendency increased as the evening advanced ; 
and though conscious of the figure I was making, 
I felt powerless to exercise the necessary control. 
After bidding adieu to my friends, as 1 mounted 
my horse in front of the veranda, suddenly the 
whole place, the familiar bungalow, walks, shrub- 
beries, all seemed changed, and only the voices 
of my friends remained the same. The trans- 
formation was even greater as I rode homewards 
through the woods and quiet villages asleep in 
the moonlight Now I seemed to be in Spain, 
acting the hero of the Romance of JFar; tlien I 
seemed to be shooting over the moors of Scotland ; 
and from one part of the world to another was 
but the flash of a moment. Now the pale moon- 
light showed all the vegetation crisp and sparkling 
with hoar-frost, or covered with snow ; while the 
moon herself appeared a dull yellow speck in the 
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SOME IKDIA]Sr HEBBS AIS^D POISOJSTS. 


The whole vray home I found myself -seeds are its poison, the seeds of the poppy are 
ig from the well-known road into harmless, are used in native confectionery, and 
it was only after the syce^ who their oil in cooking— besides being a well-known 
ne, had brought back the horse article of commerce and adulterative of olive 
ill time, that I saw the necessity oil; whereas the milk of the poppy is its 
dvice and dropping the reins on active^ principle, a poison, narcotic, or valuable 
k, to trust to the surer guidance medicine, according as it is used. 

At times, with a strong effort, I Least hurtful of narcotics, the tobacco-plant, 
recall my whereabouts ; but it was largely grown wherever the soil is rich enough, 
mt, and the memory was gone, to is universally used over India, and though iiidi- 
the unreal. At length, after a genous to the country, is consumed in much 
,ed an age, though only extending milder forms than at home. In the shape of a 
’ ’ " ” paste of mixed spices and charcoal — by som<e 

Europeans considered fragrant — it is prepared 
for the hookah, which, like the calumet of the 
Bed Indians, is socially passed round by tli0 
natives wdiile discussing their village news and 
gossip as they sit circled near their doorways in 
the evening. But it is more constantly used for 
eating; a bit of the dry leaf being powdered 
in the hand as required, along with a little 
moist quicklime the size of a pea, is deftly 
conveyed to the mouth by a jerk of the wrist, 
and swallowed. In smoking and eating, it is 
used in a much milder form, than even the 
lightest home tobacco ; the water of the hookah 
purifies and mellows the smoke ; the leaf as 
eaten is so dry and crisp, that half its strength 
; while the accompanying quicklime is 
considered counteractive of any harm from the 
ganja spiced for the tobacco. 

infusion for diinking, and much With regard to the medicinal herbs and cures 
the surface. From long of the natives, they are endless. Hardly a weed 
it is a frequent cause of grows but they find some virtue in it for some 
ailment or other. The large leaf of the castor-oil 
plant heated and applied externally is used for 
allaying local inflammation and pain ; the leaf 
and bai'k of the nmm tree a well-known and 
similar valuable appliance ; a small weed like 
clover gathered among the grass is applied to 
’ ’ js, or otherwise as 
counter-irritant, as we use mustard ; the chirdta^ 
also a well-known tonic and fever preventive 
the milk of the chu^wan imQ for tooth-stuffing — 
though little needed in a country where tooth- 
like a of their religion, precedes 
and follows every meal, and pearly- white teeth 
the result, despite the free use’ of sweet- 
rings | meats. 

During a long residence in the country, I 
have on many occasions observed and experi- 
enced the value of native herbs and medicines. 
The mention of these to medical men, however, . 
have received but little notice beyond an incre- 
dulous smile, or a contemptuous allusion to such 
‘ crude cures.' One out of those coming under 
my pjersonal notice I may mention. A child 
one of my servants that appeared to be 
dangerously ill of incipient smallpox was given 
to the old gardener before referred to, to be 
treated Ibr the disease, a bargain having been 
struck for a fee payable only on the child’s 
recovery. There was every symptom of a severe 
attack ; the child's breath was fetid, skin parched, 
lips and nose seamed and bleeding. The gardener 
commenced by smearing the child’s body over 
in I with fresh herbs pounded in -goats’ milk, and then 
wrapping him up in a blanket, watched him the 
whole night, now and again reapplying the herbs 
and carefully guarding him against cold. The 
result of his treatment was that in twelve hours 


to bring back reality. Getting into an easy-chair, 
with tire lamplight swimming dim and yellow 
before me, I began to reflect with some alarm 
that I was suffering from an overdose of ganja. 

Though drowsy, I dreaded to sleep ; so, drinking 
off a strong cup of tea, I resolved to keep awake 
till the effects wore off. Beading and staring at 
the lamp in turn was all I remembered, till I 
awoke next morning quite ' well, and without the 
least reaction from the night’s experience. Con- 
sidering the different scenes I was transported 
to, all of a gorgeous and fairylike nature, and j 
minutely remenibered, I could easily understand 
the prevalent belief that it was the ganja that 
gave birth to the Avdbian Nights* Entertain - 1 is gone 
ments. 

The natives chiefly use 
hookah, or as an * ' ‘ 
more so than appears on 
continuance or excess, 

insanity, which may pass away on discontinuing 
it, or leave more or less permanent imbecility. 

Medicinally, it does not seem to be used by the 
natives, though the wild ganja is used as a 
medicine for cattle. 

Akin to the ganja is the poppy, whose sheets 
of white flower surrounding every village in the the teniples to allay headache! 
cold season form one of the prettiest features of a 
the landscape ; and ■which, being a government 
monopoly, supplying a large share of the revenue, 
is extensively cultivated in India. The richest 
portions of land — namely, those closest to the | brushing, 
houses — are always allotted to it ; and though 
a most laboured crop from beginning to end, in 1 arc 
the careful weedings and incisures and gatherings 
of the opium from each separate bulb — from 
which tile milk or opium exudes — it is, even 
at the fractional price fixed by government, by 
far the most paying crop to the native. Like 
the ganja, it is much more used than is super- 
ficially seen, especially in towns and by Moslems 
(of both sexes) of the upper class, though there 
prevails among natives generally a sort of dread 
of it, and stigma attaching to tiie eaters, as if its 1 of 
dangers were fully known and appreciated. The 
facility of obtaining it illegally where it is uni- 
versally cultivated is obviously great. Here and 
there, a prematurely sharpened and haggard face, 
unintelligible to others, may owe its cause to this. 

Opium-eating, however, among the dense popula- 
tion of India is not so great as to mark a national 
evil, and is not used in the systematic way, or 
nearly to the stupefying extent, that it is ' 

China. It does not appear to be much employed 
by them curatively beyond the use of the seed- 
husks — used also for smoking — externally for 
sprains or tumours. Unlike the datoora, whose 
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all the dangerous symptoms had disappeared, the 
child had complete ease, and there was no relapse 
from rapid convalescence. The free^ rush of spots 
that came out soon faded and disappeared. I 
could hardly imagine that nature, unless aided 
by these herbs, could work so rapid a change. 
At the same time, it may he added that, had 
government taken the home precaution of vacci- 
nation, the treatment would probably never have 
been needed. 


in and is rescued, that he might just as well 
have been left to drown, for he is quite as cer- 
tain to die, though not perhaps so swiftly, from 
swallowing some of the hlthy water and noxious 
gases which have converted what %vas once a 
trout-stream into a fetid sewer. 

Talk of London fogs ! Bad though tliese be, 
they are at any rate not surcharged with impuri- 
ties to the same extent as in these manufacturing 
towns, where a fog has almost the feeling of 
solidity, and from whose effects eyes and throat 
smart unbearably, as though syringed with a 
weak solution of vitriol. Then, too, these fogs 
are by no means conhned to the winter montlis. 
We retain vivid recollections of having to light 
the gas by half-past five on some June evenings ; 
days which in the country wmuki be radiant 
with sunshine, but w-hose brightness “was hidden 
from ITS by the heavy, impenetrable veil of 
smoke. How, with so much to contend against, 
any man or Tvoman manages to keep even a 
semblance of decency either in house or person, 
has sometimes struck us as being little short of 
miraculous. And yet some of them do this to 
a really wonderful extent, so that you may see 
the factory lasses going to their work by six 
o’clock in the morning, looking clean and fresli 
in their wdiite aprons, w’itli bright-coloured 
shawls worn over the head and pinned closely 
about the chest. This, the universal 'work-a- 
day headgear in these districts, though to a 
southerner it has at first a poverty-stricken 
appearance, is in reality much more sensible 
than either a bonnet or hat would be, and 
forms a perfect protection from the biting winds 
! which sweep from across the moors, and are apt 
to be felt as unpleasantly searching by those 
who come fresh from the over-heated atmosphere 
inside a cotton mill. 

Then as to health — that, in our sense of the 
term, is simply unrealisable. Amidst such sur- 
roundings, can it he otherwise 1 The filtlsy 
atmosphere too often begets a hopeless despair 
as regards cleanliness, and paralyses the very 
springs of effort. Comfortless and untidy liomes 
present a dark contrast to the -warmth and 
brightness offered by the public-house, and lite- 
rally drive men to the latter; a further craving 
for drink is induced by imperfect nutrition, the 
result not so much of poverty, as ignorance of 
cooking and domestic management on the part of 
wives and mothers — lack of time also, for most of 
them work in the mills. The drink demon finds 
a further ally in the hot and thirst-producing 
atmospliere of mills and workshops. Thus tlie 
chain of causation goes round in never-ending 
sequence. Its effects are visible in the rickety 
children -with distorted limbs who meet the gaze 
on every side ; women, pallid-faced, and young 
in years it may be, hut who have never knov/n 
what girlhood means ; men, grown old before 
their time, with bleeding lungs, and puny, stunted 
frames. This premature ageing is one of the 
most marked and sadly significant features of 
the factory population. Eeturning once to hos- 
pital after a brief absence, I made some inquiry 
respecting a fresh patient, describing her as Hhe 
elderly wminan in bed number seventy-nined 
Perceiving that the nurse looked somewliat 
amused, I inquired the reason, and found tliat 
she whom on the first glance I had mistaken 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE IN LANCASHIRE. 


IN TWO PARTS. — PART I. 


We w-onder if those who have never visited 
our Lancashire manufacturing towns can possibly, 
even in imagination, realise the nature of the 
surroundings amidst which thousands of ‘mill- 
hands ’ — boys and girls, men and wmmen — are 
condemned to pass their lives. The bitter cry 
of outcast London has stirred the nation to its 
depths ; the voiceless groanings of prosperous 
yet squalid Lancashire, should they ever find an 
utterance, would have about them the genuine 
ring of utter despair. In the metropolis,^ there 
are at least light, suiivshine, and air, which to 
one from the cotton districts seems deliciously 
and, for a towm, almost impossibly, pure. The 
parks with their leafy verdure ; the river, fiowing 
grandly by the spacious Thames Embankment ; 
the stately piles of architecture which lie around 
on every side ; museums, picture-galleries, cheap 
river steamboats — all these facilities for seeing 
much that is beautiful in nature and art, make 
the life of a -well-to-do metropolitan workman 
something very different from aught which can 
be attained by his fellows in our northern manu- 
facturing towns. 

Imagine street after street, each uglier than its 
neighbour, lined with tiny houses in hideous 
unending uniformity ; the only variation being 
caused by some gigantic many-storied mill with 
its rows upon rows of windows, and the con- 
tinuous roar of its mighty machinery ; to crown 
ail, a chimney towering high into the air, and 
belching forth volumes of thick black smoke, 
-which, aided by contributions from scores of 
similar chimneys, covers the whole place wdtli 
a gloomy pall, through which the sun’s rays hut 
dimly penetrate, Sunday being the only day 
when blue sky can be seen. In such a town as 
-we are thinking of, the Act which provides for 
and compels the consumption of smoke is to all 
intents and purposes a dead letter ; and any one 
who has lived in one of these places — there are 
many such — knows full well that it is rarely if 
ever put into operation so far as regards the worst 
offenders. On rare occasions, some one is made 
a scapegoat of, to the extent of having to pay a 
modified penalty ; but this practically acts as a 
license to others, -who, knowing that appearances 
have so far been kept up, feel tolerably safe for 
some time to come. Put a piece of clean white 
paper out of doors, and in five minutes it will 
be black with soot. The very river fiowing 
through the town, and -^vhich, rising in the 
breezy hill-country, should be a pure and health- 
giving stream, is so polluted by the waste from 
different chemical works built along its banks, 
that it is a common saying, when any one falls 
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for an elderly woman, was in reality not yet mill-owners. We could not Iielp wondering 
twenty-five years of age ! Early marriage — six- whether he, with the rest, would in time get so 
teen being not at all an unusual age — hard work inured to his surroundings as to accej^t them 
at the mills, especially at those times when, with passive acquiescence. 

of all others, the woman needs rest and care ; Any stranger walking through the streets at 
an entire absence of sanitary surroundings both a time when the mills ‘loosecV anight be 

in and out of doors — all these tell their bitter excused for fancying himself amongst a rude 
tale, and produce this^ premature look of age, people, their very speech being as an unknown 
so that a woman of thirty is old ; and by forty, language to him. And yet the horse-play, if a 
when she ought to be in the plenitude of her little rough, really means nothing more than 


powers, has become a withered old woman. 


does the frolicsonieness of a lot of schoolboys 


True, there are in London deeper depths than just released from their tasks. We should, 
any to be found in the manufacturing districts, however, recommend a very thin-skinned person, 
where men and women but seldom have to or one who stood much upon his dignity, to 
work at starvation prices, and where, except in keep out of the streets at such an hour. “You 
times of ‘strike,^ or during the ever memorable will be certain to hear, unasked, the whole truth 
‘cotton famine,’ there is usually a sufficiency of about your personal appearance. The cut of 
well-paid employment for all. Indeed, those with your clothes, your every gesture and feature, will 
the largest families are the best ofi pecuniarily, be commented upon; the amusing part being 
for immediately the children get old enough, that all this is done without the slightest idea 
they are sent to the mill as half-timers, and or intention of giving oftence. To one who will 
henceforth regularly eon tribute their quota to take these people as they are, such frankness 
the family income. A London woxkman and is positively refreshing, and a splendid cure for 
his family, gaining an equal amount in wages, latent conceit, which has small chance of develop-^ 
would, however, have far different and very ing amidst so outspoken a people, 
niitch gi’eater possibilities of health and of rational The lady superintendent of a hospital in one 
. enjoyment. With an atmosphere 'which offers of our Lancashire towns where the distinctive 
no inducement for outdoor recreation, and makes characteristics of the people come out even more 
gaslight more cheery than daylight, the dwellers broadly than usual, told us that at first she 
in our smoke-laden factory towns are heavily hardly knew what to make of such a state of 
weighted in the race for health ; and the pressure things, and was almost afraid to venture out of 
of their outward surroundings — those which result doors, for she could neither imclei'stand the 
from no act of their own, and, so far as regards speech of the people nor make herself understood 
any power which they may have, are fixed and by them. Being a gentlewoman in every sense 
unchangeable, constitutes a burden beneath whose of the word, and possessed of much tact, with a 
constant presence all but the very robust in strong reserve of common-sense, she soon became 
spirit must sink into hopeless apathy, losing even a great favourite with the rough men and women 
the wush for, or the ambition of ever attaining by whom she was surrounded, but could never 
to, better things. get over the sense of amusement at being now 

Thus, with much of material prosperity, the and then stopped in the streets by a knot of 
dark side of the shield more often than not comes mill-girls — all perfect strangers to her, and she 
into view. We remember talking to a mill-owner to them — and told that she had on a very pretty 
about a man in his employ who had been brought gown and they would like to know where it was 
into hospital with his hand badly injured as the made. ‘In London,’ she usually had to answer; 
direct result of carelessness produced by intoxi- and would further good-naturedly gratify their 
cation. The man was tipsy when admitted. It curiosity by telling them to take a good look at 
turned^ out that ^ he and his family took home it, so that they might not forget the way in 
something like six pounds as their weekly earn- which it was made. To have felt, or at anyrate 
ings, and could do this regularly ; and yet, wdien shown, annoyance would have been the height 
a daughter died, their employer had to advance of absurdity, as these girls really intended to be 
the sum necessary for funeral expenses. Time complimentary. 

after time he had tried to induce the man to save ; There was “a story told of two ladies— one an 
but no ! a certain amount would be got together, American — who, when walking along one day, 
and then the whole of it drawn out and spent heard the comments which wore freely passed upon 
on some ‘ spree.’ ‘ And really,’ this mill-owner their appearance and attire ; some bright buttons 
continued, with a frankness somewhat unusual, which the American lady had on her coat being 
‘I hardly see how we can expect things to he as a very focus of attraction, and particularly 
otherwise ; the glooiny monotony of our work- taking the mill-girls’ fancy. Foolishly enough, 
men’s lives is so intense, that an occasional the lady turned round and soundly rated them, 
outbreak must be looked for. ^ In fact, it seems with the very unpleasant consequence that she 
to act as a safety-valve, without which the and her companion were followed and hooted at 
pressure of forces would be so great as to result by an ever-increasing crowd of men, women, and 
in an explosion and terrible social disruption. I children, so that they had at length to take 
myself,’ he %vent on to say, ‘could not endure refuge in the police station, which by good 
life in such a place even witli all the ameliora- fortune chanced to be close at hand. In this 
tions which wealth caff supply, were it not for case, too, no rudeness had been intended: the 
a,nin into the country now and then, or a month girls themselves would have felt pleased for any 
abroad, either of which alternatives is a splendid one to remark upon their clothes, and they could 
way of letting off the steam.’ not imagine that for them to do so would be 

The speaker himself was a much younger man disagreeable to others, 
than is usually to be found amongst the race of Bough as is their outward appearance, and free 
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tlioiigli tlieir manners may be, tliese girls often 
sliow an amount of tact and innate good-breeding 
wliicb would not disgrace a bigb-born dame. 
Their real good-heartedness and utter absence of 
all self-seeking are as conspicuous as those more 
obtrusive and less desirable mannerisms which 
cause a stranger to shrink from them with some- 
thing like dismay. Nor is it only to their own 
people that this thoughtful kindness comes out. 
We remember hearing of a newly-made widow 
who obtained a situation in Lancashire, and 
came down from London to enter upon it. Her 
previous experiences having been entirely con- 
lined to south-country life, she had not the least 
idea of the sort of people amongst whom she 
would be thrown. Feeling very sad in her utter 
loneliness, and quite tired with the journey- 
longer one in those days as measured by time- 
she was somewhat alarmed when the carriage- 
door was opened and a whole bevy of factory 
girls got in. Their uncouth appearance, bolster 
ous manners, and unintelligible form of speech 
amazed her. Suddenly one girl turned to her 
and said; ‘Ait starved?’ To this abrupt question, 
totally misapprehending its import, she managed 
to stammer out: ‘0 no, thank you; I have plenty 
to eat.’ ‘Who thinks tha means clemmed?’ put 
in another girl. Whereupon the first, in order 
to render her meaning quite clear, and to show 
that she did not ask from merely empty curiosity, 
took off her own shawl — it was a bitterly cold, 
frosty day — and wnupped it round the stranger. 
It was a trifling act, perhaps, but showed such 
hearty good-will as warmed the heart of this 
I)oor widow for many a long day. 

We Tvonder w'hat a southerner would make 
of the following dialogue. A number of ladies 
and gentlemen walking borne from a friend’s 
house one evening, separated into .groups, one 
lady and gentleman being a little in advance 
of the others. On waiting for their friends at a 
point wdiere some of the party would have to 
divei-'ge, these two— who were, as it happened, 
perfect strangers until that evening — were sur- 
prised to see the rest almost convulsed with 
laughter, hut could get no clue to its meaning. 
The friend with wdioni the stranger-lady vras 
staying afteinvards told her their amusement was 
caused by some mill-girls, who, not knowing that 
the different groups -were members of one party, 
freely commented on the first lot in the heariiig 
of the others. Alluding to the lady and her 
escort, one girl said — it happened that they w’ere 
all in the gentleman’s employ, but he had not 
noticed them — ‘Yon’s th’ measter.’ — ‘Ay; but 
who’s her?’ from another girl. Then the first, 
in a voice expressive of intense scorn, mingled 


brawls constitute a very common form of injury ; 
and on Saturday nights more especially — a dread 
time this, wlien the house-surgeon is sure to be 
roused once or twice before daybreak — a most 
ordinary and, as to its frequency, very puzzling 
kind oi' accident is a broken limb or fractured 
skull, caused by falling down-stairs when in a 
state of intoxication. When we learn that in 
the majority of these poorer houses the stairs 
are without handrail or any other protection, 
the mystery is one no longer. Then, too, as 
might be expected, terrible machinery accidents 
are fully represented amongst the cases in hos- 
pital, so that in one year a doctor sees more out- 
of-the-way surgical practice than he might do 
during a lifetime spent in a London hospital. 
Deeply, nay, entrancingly interesting as tliese 
cases are, when regarded from a purely scien- 
tific standpoint, they are vet unutterably sad- 
dening, as being in too many instances the 
more or less direct result of drinking habits, 
which beget a recklessness too often leading to 
terrible results. 


with contemptuous pity for lier companion’s scant 
perceptive powers : ‘ Dunnot tha see he ’s gotten ? ’ 
A third hereupon chimed in: ‘Ah, I telit thee 
he’d getten.’ We venture to think that never 
was ^more meaning compressed into fewer words ; 
the interpretation thereof being, that ‘th’ measter,’ 
who was a widower, had taken to himself another 
wife 1 

As a rule, hospital life in these manufacturing 
towns brings us chiefiy into contact with the 
darker phases of humanity. Even here, there 
are , occasional gleams of brightness ; but for the 
most part, one sees the rougher side of life, in 
Hurts received in drunken 


YICTUALS IN SCOTLAND IN THE 
OLDEN TIMES. 

In these days, when we read and hear so much 
about free trade and fair trade, it may not be 
uninteresting to take a look back to the olden 
times and see how things were managed then. 
Our ‘rude forefathers’ Vvcre not always a semi- 
savage or barbarous race, for as early as the 
times of David I.— more than seven hundred 
yeai’s ago — they had a considerable commerce 
with other nations, and the trade among them- 
selves was regulated by a carefully drawn-up 
code of laws. Nor was their food always of a 
humble kind. They had not only tlie necessaries 
of hfe, but they also enjoyed many of its luxuries. 
The burghs had special privileges granted to 
them by royal charter. The magistrates were 
bound to see that the traders acted according to 
the laws, and those failing to do so were fined 
by the chamberlain at his cqn'c. Traders were 
not allowed to interfere with one anotlier’s 
liberties ; and the cliamberlaiii liad to make a 
strict exaiiiination of all vreiglits and measures. 
Sellers were to sell to all comers, and %vere not 
to keep more than foiirpence-worth for their 
own use during the niglit. 

The prices of the various commodities were 
fixed hy the good men of the town. Besides 
gray or brown bread, there was the wheat ‘ white 
and -well bolted.’ Bakers who did not sliow 
their bread in their windows or in the market 
were fined, and their bread dealt out to the 
poor folk. Those who had a proper oven could 
have no more than four servants in their bake- 
house— namely, tlie ‘master, iwa servundis, and 
a knave’ (that is, apprentice). The hud of tho 
oven received each time for his oven, one half- 
penny ; the master, one liaKpenny ; the two 
servants, one penny; and the ‘knave,’ one 
farthing. It was also ordained that bakers and 
other tradesmen were to sell on credit. Fleshers 
were to keep good flesh— beei; mutton, or pork, 
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and to expose it at their windows, so as to be 
seen oi all man. They were to give their services 
to the burgesses _at killing-time— when the latter 
were m the habit of salting their meat for pro- 
longed nse— during which time they were to 
board with the servants of the burgesses. A 
butcher was not allowed to be a pastrycook ; and 
among other matters that the lord chamberlain 
Had to inq[mre into was whether the cooks pre- 
pared their lood in a state fit for human use. 
ihe sale of fish was subject to the same stringent 
laws. As to ale, it was ordained that any woman 
who would brew ale for sale was required to 
have a sign put up in front of her house; she 
was to brew it all the year through according 
to the custom of the town; the ale had to he 
of good quality ; and if she made ‘evil’ ale and 
he ‘ooni'vkkvt.’ she b.nd t.n „ « c . 


he convykkyt, she had to pay a fine of ei^rlit 
shillings,* or ‘thole the laugh of the toime,’ and 

biethreii of the hospital. No magistrate was 

during his term of 
ofhce. By a tenure under the monks of Kelso, 

h'® «« abbot with 

bca at a halfpenny a gallon, being half the 

j)nce charged to other people. 

monasteries throughout the country 
possessed large tracts of land, either under culti- 
vation or used for pastoral purposes, and by them 
were reared cereal and fruit crops of much^vduT 

less attention to agri- 
culture than did their ecclesiastical brethren ; Snt 

halfs f ^P}oncUd_ style in their harUal 

halls, and entertained visitors in the most sump- 

was at that 

be ^n condition, and continued to 

TTT the unfortunate death of Alexander 

iiJ.., when the country was plunged into the , 
disastrous war of Independence, and ‘ Cure gold 
wes changyd into lede.’ The blot upon the 
prosperity of those times was, that the^ greater 
portion of the agricultural w’orkers were nSt free 
men or women, but slaves. They were bom-ht 
md sold, sometimes as familie.^ sometimes as 
mdimduals, hut most frequently therT^ed 
from owner to owner with the estates to which 

Independence, 

slavery had greatly decreased in rural Scotland. 

In oiden times, as now, supply and demand i 
Iiad a good deal to do in fixing' the prices of the I 
various commodities for sale ; but the legislature 
attention to the subject. Knowing the 
aptness of human nature to make the best of 

legislative enacted in 
14-4 that victuals were not to be sold at higher 
price,? during the king’s stay at any place t.hnTi 
they hadheen sold at for tea days previously 
Victuals were ‘richt scaimt’ in 1478; iniporta- 
tion was encouraged, and importers were to be 
honourably receivit.’ Another season of great 
dwtress afterwards came ; there was great want 
of victuals pd other merchandise, arising partly 
from the_ circumstance that a large amount of 
counterfeit money was in circulation, and that 

uaa. in 1490 barons, magistrates, and ‘hostellers’ 


of Soy Bterihig.^ one-twehtti the value 


were ^pointed to the prices of victuals, ale, 
f “?®®®®“ries, and workmen who took 
. 01 bitant prices were to be punished. Notwith- 

afterwards 

FrelXrl t “aftsmen’s work had doubled and 
trebled in consequence of the neo-lect of 

trates to control the deacons of crafts who raised 
the prices. ‘Reasonable prices were now to be 
fixed, and hostellers were to charge a reasonable 
supper. But during this 

deaith, and iiersons buying and holdino- victuals 
until there was a dearth were to he punished A 
prohibition was made against storing corn untU 
harvest and old stacks were not to be kept longer 
than Christmas, Bater still, all corn was to bp 
thrashed out before the end of May • no victual 
was to be held in the ‘girnel’ m^/e than w2 
support of the owner’s house- 
m vlpf Michaelmas, the rest to he sold at the 

market; all extra had to be sold within nine 
days, and- searchers were appointed. No oxen 
or sheep were to be sold out of the realm. 

In the sixteenth century it was ordained that, 
to prevent dearth, no white fish were to be 
packed or peeled’ until the country was sup- 

fefilWpd'^ Ti°?’ ®^Poitetion of fish wL 
^ f barons, and gentlemen 

were to he served in the sale of wine and salt 
others. But while some had difficulty 
m piocunug tbe food necessary for their proper 
sustenance, there were others who, like the rich 
man, seem to have fared sumptuously every day 
Hence the legislature, considering that the supe£ 
fluous cheer pmtaken of botl? by smaU and 
CTeat men was hurtful not only to their own 
bodies, but also to the commonwealth, enacted 
that an Mchbisliop, bishop, or earl was to have 
“®® -f'^bt dishes of meat; an 

abbot, a prior or dean, six dishes; a baron 
or freeholder, four ; and a burgess or other ‘sub- 
stantioua man either spiritual or temporal, three; 
tod but one kmd of meat in each dish. This 
Act however, was not to strilce at Yule, Pasch, 

T to foreigners ; such 

bfSt‘ F^®,^ °^y archbishops, 

bishops, earls, abbots, deans, barons, and provosts 

be killed for three years, except in nobles’ and 
gieat barons houses ; and none were to kill 
young rabbits or partridges except gentlemen 
and nob es with hawks. The dearth Increased 
tod another law was passed regarding the kill- 
ing ot lambs, but on this occasion there was 
no exception as to the nobles or gentlemen. 
Keepers of taverns were not to mix old and 
new wine, ^ nor mix water with their wine; 
and ale-tasters were sworn to do their duty. 
Justice were ordered to see that good whole- 
some beer and ale were brewed; no salt was 
to be used in the brewery nor in washing of 
brewers’ vessels There was stiU an increase 
of the dearth of victuals, and flesh and tallow 
were not to he exported; hut bread, ale, and 
to.ua vite might be exported to the isles for barter. 

ISo one was to keep stacks after the 10th day 
ot July, under pain of confiscation. Flesh was 
to be eaten four days in the week only ; but the 
magistrates had the power to grant it to the sick 
who could not eat fish. 

In 1574 the circulation of had money again 
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caused a deartli, in consequence of wMch victuals 
were wifclilielcl. !Five years afterwards, victuals 
were again ‘ skant ; ’ and as great quantities of 
malt were consumed in making aqua vit£e, it 
was ordered that none be made from the first 
day of December till the first day of October 
following, except earls, barons, or gentlemen of 
sic degree to make it from their own malt within 
their own house for themselves and friends. It 
was found that one cause of the dearth was the 
keex^ing of horses at hard meat (corn) all the year 
through by persons of mean estate. This was 

f rohibited ; and only earls, prelates, lords, great 
arons, members of xDrivy-council, lords of Session, 
or landed gentry that might spend of their own 
one thousand marks of yearly rent, all charges 
deducted, were excepted. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
there was an enactment by the Scottish Privy- 
Council to check ‘the grit wastrie of wyne 
drukin in tavernis be a number of common 
artisans and rascall multitude ; ’ and the p)rice 
of wine in Edinburgh was fixed at six shillings 
per pint. About this time the common table 
in the College of Glasgow had two dietaries, one 
for the ‘upper table at which the principal and 
the four regents were served,^ the other for the 
‘ lower table ’ of the eight bursars. At the upper 
table there w^ere for breakfast ‘ane quhyte breid 
of ane pund wecht in a sowpe, with the remains 
of a piece of beif or mutton resting of the former 
day, with thair jiynt of aill amanges them ; ^ and 
for dinner, white bread ‘with ane dische of brose 
and ane utlier of skink or kaiiy boiled beef or 
mutton, a roast of veal or mutton, with a fowl 
or rabbit, x>igcons or chickens as a second roast, 
and five choppins of better ale than that commonly 
sold in the town. The siqDper was ‘siclyke^ as 
the dinner. The bursars had less variety, but a 
liberal sup^jly, and were allowed a quart of ale 
among four both at dinner and supper. 

In 1644, victuals having become so very scarce 
that they could not be had except at extra- 
ordinary prices, Sir Andrew Hepburn, treasurer 
of the army, brought the matter before the 
Estates, and asked for some persons to advise 
with him as to ho’w victuals were to be x^rocured 
for the forces. This request wais granted. Three 
years after, the of victuals had become so 

much reduced that exportation was permitted ; 
but two years more and a sad change took place. 
There w’as a supplication by the Commissioners 
of the General Assembly as to the condition of 
the mean and poor pcox:)le ; and in consideration 
of this, exportation %vas again |)i’ohibited. For 
several years there was a great scarcity, and in 
1698 a national f^xst was ordered. The harvest 
of that year became altogether disastrous ; there 
w’ere great winds, rains, and snowstorms, and a 
groat i)arfc of the corn could not be cut down, 
so that in consequence of the want of food 
people died in the streets and highways, and in 
some parishes more than half of the inhabitants 
perished. 

Such ^weie some of the experiences of the 
people in the ‘ good old times ; ’ and although, 
within comparatively recent years, there have 
been periods of depression and scarcity, there 
can he no doubt that w^e enjoy in respect to the . 
necessaries and luxuries of life many blessings ] 
which our fathers never enjoyed. 


THE GIT Y WAIF. 

Weary and pale, a little cliild 

Stole softly through the dreary street, 

And evermore he faintly smiled, 

As some child-fancy, quaint and sweet, 
Thrilled his young heart with wondrous bliss, 
Holy and calm as angels kiss. 

More eagerly his little feet 

Sped o’er rough stones and reeking flags, 

As wind and rain in fury beat 
On naked limbs and scanty rags, 

While shone a ray of heavenly grace 
Bound prayer- clasped hands and wistful face, 

^Tis true the -world had been unkind. 

That hunger, cold, and cruel blows 
Had been his lot — he did not mind 
The brimming cup of earthly vroos. 

Since he had heard the ‘Preacher’ tell 
Of that bright land where angels dwell. 

’Heath ragged cap, w’eird locks of bro-wn 
Strayed o’er wmn cheek and mournful brow. 
He sighed : ‘ 0 for an angel’s crown, 

To clasp these throbhiiig temples now ! ’ 
Then sought with dim appealing eyes 
Some token in the frowming skies, 

A pitying hand -was kindly laid 

Upon his head. With cheek aglow, 

He trembling shrank, as if afraid 
Of brutal curse or sudden blow ; 

For pitying glance or kindly tone 
His wretched life had seldom known. 

‘ Hay ; do not tum away, poor cliild I 
But tell me where thy home may be 1 
The hour is late, the night is -wild, 

Some anxious mother w'aits for thee. 

From her fond care no longer roam.’ 

‘ Hay, sir,’ he cried : ‘ Heaven is my home I 
‘I see its fields of shining light, 

As ’neath some drippiog arch I ereei> ; 

And in that land so calm and bright, 

The little children never weep ; 

But evermore they s-weetly rest 
Close to their heavenly Father’s breast I 

‘ They never hear fierce curses tliere 
(0 sir, the “ Preacher ” told us so) ; 

And each a lovely robe may w’ear, 

Who love “Our Father” here below. 

It must he true, for I have seen 
In hax^py dreams their silvery sheen !’ 


Tears trembled in the strong man’s eves ; 

He sighed : ‘ Earth’s dearest gilts are mine I 
Tkij treasure lives beyond the skies : 

O for such simple faith as thine !’ 

More faintly rose that childish prayer, 

‘ Heaven is my homo ; oli, take me there I ’ 

‘ Heaven is my home ! ’ — Saint Paul’s old bell 
Tolled from afar the midnight hour ; 

A quivering ray of moonlight fell 

On prayer-clasped hands, while Pomp and Power 
Slept calmly on. Why should ike// hear 
The songs of angels hovering near 'i 

A pitying God alone could sec 

That upward glance of rapt delight — 

The spirit struggling to be free, 

And then that spirit’s heavenward flight I 
But in the ‘Morning Hews’ they read — 

‘ A little city -waif found dead.’ Fak^jy Forrester. 
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Pbiob lid. 


™ ^ ^ in the details, it is, to a greater or less extent, 

± i JN 1 b^Ai. faulty and, as a whole, below par. The concep- 

In the execution of any w^ork of art or creative tion of it may be passably good ; it may even 
design, it is generally the beginning and the be striking and original* but the development 

ending of the task which respectively present is defectively managed, and the whole, when 

the gravest difficulties to the worker, be he crafts- placed before us, does not satisfy our ideal of 

man, author, or artist. When the preliminary the harmonious and the beautiful. The finish 
matter of commencement has been satisfactorily is wanting. However complete it may appear 
disposed of, the equally important questions, to the author, it is yet unfinished. Something 
how and when to conclude, have yet to be con- remains to be imparted, in order to perfect the 
sidered. ^ Well begun : half-clone,^ is the proverb, work, and this desideratum may or may not he 
But even mth this moiety granted as accom- within the scope of the author’s powers, 
plished, the remaining half— that whieli includes In order to show that this quality of finish is 
the ending— -has still to be faced, and may pre- independent of mere conclusion or finality, so far 
sent difficulties as great as those which beset the as execution is concerned, it is only necessary 
inception. We may begin to build, and yet be to consider that the fault of what we may call 
unable to finish, either from lack of resources, over-finish also exists. It is quite possible that 
I or, still more probably, from a superabundance a work of real genius, the production of a gifted 
of rnaterial, coupled wdtli inability on our part author or artist, may be effectually marred by . 
to dispose of it to advantage. Yet it is tbe end too much elaboration. The zealous care to avoid 
which, unquestionably ‘crowns the work,’ if the every possible error, which criticism might dis- 
begiiming lays tbe broad foundations. cover, being overdone, and too painfully evident 

In the sense we have in view, Iiowcver, the upon the surface, artistic completeness is thereby 
‘finish’ of any work, mechanical, artistic, or purely lost The anxiety of the worker to attain excel- 
intellectual, is something above and beyond the lence lias been such as to defeat its own purpose, 
actual conclusion of the effort producing it It is The details are too daintily rechiselled to have 
the top-stone^ of the edifice ; but it is more, and been executed by the unfailing touch of genius, 
includes, possibly, much of the modelling through- Over-carefulness has degenerated into stiffness, and 
out, and of the working plan itself, from the com- destroyed the spontaneity of the creation, 
mencement. It is the style and manner of the Between these two extremes of excess and defect, 
entire volume, and not merely the author’s latest lies true finish, as the golden mean. Avoiding 
emendations, or the w’-ords preceding the ‘Finis’ immaturity of execution on the one Land, and 
on the last page. It is the arrival at perfection the error of too much retouching on the other, 
of anything upon which labour has been be- it contributes unity and completeness to the per- 
stowed, he it statue, painting, treatise, or poem, feet work of art. It is not a superficial coat of 
independent of the period at which that ideal varnish laid on at the last moment, to hide 
stage Las been reached. " And each part of the' deficiencies ; least of all is it the Lurried conclu- 
completed wffiole may be viewed as contributing sion, the ‘ raw haste,’ which is content to scamp 
to this attained perfection, which we call ‘ finish.’ details if only the ending of the task be arrived 
Thus, when we describe any piece of, say, at. 
literary work, as in this sense lacking the qua- It is scarcely necessary to state in this con- 
lity of finish, we do not mean that it concludes nection that the classic polish which adorns so 
abruptly, and that the fitting ending is awanting, many of the treasures of English literature is 
but that,^ froni a certain crudeness of execution variable in quantity and quality, according to 
characterising it, or from the want of taste shown the method of the author and the requirements 





of his subject. There are exceptional themes, ^ of 
which a nigged and impetnons style is the fitting 
vehicle, ancl in connection with which a highly 
polished and ornate diction would be out of 
place. Finish is not necessarily polish alone ; 
it is only such polish as the subject fitly 
demands. 

If we go beyond the limits of actual work- 
results, and inquire whether our definition of 
* finish ^ obtains in other spheres, we shall find the 
same generalisations holding true in the matters 
of education, character, and conduct. Nothing, 
accordingly, can be more fallacious than the idea 
of imparting a finish to an originally defective 
education by a superficial addition, in the shape 
of a smattering of the higher branches. These 
are only rightly desirable when their study is 
based and built upon humbler elementary acquire- 
ments, honestly gained — when the foundation is 
in accord with the superstructure. True finish, 
in the case of hitherto imperfect training, would 
consist in a careful revisal of studies originally 
engaged in, but defectively mastered, and in the 
perfecting of acquaintance with them ere any 
further advance be essayed. The student^ who 
is impatient of difficulties in the preliminaries of 
■ any branch of learning, and who endeavours to 
lessen his labour by ‘ skipping ' the orderly routine 
of groundwork, is not likely to attain to excel- 
lence, Sooner or later, he will find that the 
rudiments of his knovdedge being defective, the 
: advanced stages are beyond his reach. 

There is a peculiarly attractive charm in the 
! easy grace and quiet certainty of touch of a 
' supreme work of genius. It is the characteristic 
of all masterpieces in art and literature, whether 
it be the chef-d>ceuvrG of a Raphael or a Guido, 
the lyric of a Shelley or the sonnet of a Words- 
worth, to convey the impression of an unstudied 
ease in 'workmanship. This has its clanger, in 
the way of example, if not rightly understood. 
The art in these instances lies in the concealment 
of the art employed ; and the tyro who imagines 
that every random inspiration of his own, will 
necessarily suffice to produce effects as perfect, 
deceives himself, alike in regard to the measure 
of his own abilities and as to the painfully 
acquired excellence of finished work. Even with 
the highest development of the spontaneous lyrical 
faculty — perhaps the least laboured of all — the 
direct and happy improvisation of true genius 
is largely indebted to the finish of the intellect 
which gives it birth. J^Iuch, however, of mediocre 
ability really loses itself by lack of care in execu- 
tion, Paracloxical as it may seem, the weakness 
of defective finish lurks in the very beginnings 
of effort, or even in advance of actual setting to 
work. The absence of plan and method in com- 
mencing a course of study frequently ruins the 
best intcntioned endeavour. Without a clear idea 
formed beforehand, and without the^ necessary 
lines laid down in advance, the task is grappled 
with in haphazard fashion, only to prove^ in 
the end a failure, A little methodical foresight 
and ordered calculation at the outset, including 
in composition the essential thought-process in 
advance of using pen and paper, would have 
made all the difference. The purpose being 
infirm, ^ lias lacked finish to begin with, and the 
execution will never possess it in the result. 

To glance at another aspect of our subject— 


that of manners. How different the courteous 
demeanour, finished throughout,^ from the 
veneer of an acquired polish which reveals itself 
by its superficiality ! To mistake, as young per- 
sons are sometimes apt to do, a jiolite address 
alone — possibly acquired from doubtful models — 
for the real finish with which genuine refinement 
and natural grace of manner, even without adven- 
titious aids, are permeated throughout, is but 
to confuse the surface quality with that which 
is far deeper. Such superfine elegance, on the 
exterior alone, is sure in the end to betray itself. 
It runs the risk of being overdone, and of being 
detected by that test, it is a varnish merely, 
and the material underneath is generally of 
sorry grain. True finish is the enemy of all 
shows and make-believes in conduct, as in work- 
results. 

The application of our subject might be much 
more prolonged. We might extend it to the 
whole of the life work of the individual, includ- 
ing in it singleness of aim and endeavour-— which 
we might term concentrated finish— a lofty pur- 
pose inspiring a career 5 everything noble in 
disinterested philanthropy, everything exemplary 
ill self-denying perseverance tow-ard worthy aims. 
All these have their peculiar finish, inasnmch as 
they are instances of the best being done in each 
particular sphere of duty. 

Finally, this element of finish being complete, 
and not*" one-sided in its requii*ements, excludes 
such excessive devotion to any particular ^pursuit 
as may impair the symmetry of the^ liiework, 
and also anything which tends^ to disturb the 
equipoise which ought to subsist between the 
mental and physical energies. The truest finish, 
alike in the conduct and the results of the life- 
task, is attained by the harmonious development 
and interaction of our several powers, each to' its 
end. 


A HOUSE DIYIBED AGAINST ITSELF. 


CHAPTER IL 


The Warings had' been. '.settled at. Borcligliera 
almost as long as Frances could remember. ' She 
had knoTO no other way of li.ving than that 
wdiich could be carried ■ on under the painted 
roofs in the Palazzo, nor any other domestic 
management than that of Domenico and I^Iarinc- 
cia. 'She herself had been brought up by the 
latter, who had taught her to knit stockings and 
to make lace of a coarse kind, and also how to 
spare and save, ancl cratch every detail of the 
the weekly or daily accounts, %vith an anxious 
eye. Beyond this, Frances had received ^^ery 
little education ; her father had tauglit her fltf'.illy 
to read and write after a sort ; and ho had 
taught her to draw, for which she had a little 
faculty: that is to say she had made little 
sketches of all the points of view round about, 
■which, if they %vere not very great in art, amuse-. 1 
her, and made her feel that there was something 
she could do. Indeed, so far as doing went, slio 
had a good deal of knowledge. She conld mend 
very neatly, so neatly, that her darn or her patch 
was almost an ornament. She was indeed neat: 
in everything, by instinct, without being taught 
The consecpi'ence was that her life was very full 
of occupation, and her time never hung heavy on 
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her hands. At eighteen, indeed, it may be 
doubted whether time ever does hang heavy on 
a girl’s hands. It is when ten years or so of 
additional life have passed over her head, bringing 
her no more important occnpations than those 
which are pleasant and appropriate to early 
youth, that she begins to feel her disabilities; 
hut fortunately, that is a period of existence with 
vi which at the present moment we have nothing 
to do. 

Her father, who was not fifty yet, had been 
a young man when he came to this strange 
seclusion. "^Yliy he should have chosen Bor- . 
dighera, no one had taken the trouble to inc[uire. 
He came when it was a little town on the spur 
of the hill, without either hotels or tourists, or 
at least very few of these articles ; like many 
other little towns which are perched on little 
platforms among the olive woods all over that 
lovely country. The place had commended itself 
to him because it was so completely out of the 
way.^ And then it was very cheap, simple, and 
primitive. He was not, however, by any means 
a primitive-minded, man; and when he took 
Domenico and Mariuceia into his service, it was 
for a year or two an interest in his life to train 
them to everything that was the i‘everse of their 
own natural primitive ways. Mariuceia had a 
little native instinct for cookery such as is not 
unusual among ^ the Latin races, and which her 
master trained into all the sophistications of a 
cordon lieu. And Domenico hact that lively desire 
to serve his padrone ‘hand and foot,’ as English 
servants say, and do everything for him, which 
comes natural to an amiable Italian eager to please. 
Both of them had been encouraged ancl trained 
to carry out their inclinations. Mr Waring was 
difficult to please. He wanted attendance con- i 
tinually. He would not tolerate a speck of dust i 
anywhere, or any carelessness of service ; but { 
otherwise he was not a bad master. He left ( 
them many independencies, which suited them, ] 
and never objected to that appropriation to them- c 
selves of his house as theirs, ancl assertion of 1 
themselves as an important part of the family, i 
which is the natural result of a long service, c 
Frances grew up accordingly in franker intimacy t 
with the honest couple than is usual in English t 
households. There was nothing they would not ‘ 
have done for the Signorina, starve for her, scrape h 
and ]pinch for her, die for her if need had been ; a 
and in the meantime, while there was no need h 
for service more heroic, correct her and improve s* 
her mind, and set her faults before her with v 
simplicity. Her faults were small, it is true, but "V 
zealous Love did not omit to find many out. c< 

Mr Waring painted a Httle, and was disposed cj 
to call himself an artist ; and he read a great- c< 
deal, or was supposed to do so, in the library, p 
which formed one of the set of rooms, among k 
the old books in vellum, which took a great deal as 
of reading. A little old public library existing gj 
in another little town farther up among the hiUs, T 
gave him an excuse, if it was not anything more, pi 
for a great deal of what he called work. There sc 
were some manuscripts and a number of old b< 
editions laid up in this curious little hermitage o.i[ 
of learning, from which the few people who knew to 
him believed he was* going some day to compile 
or collate something of importance. The people, ei 
who knew him were very few., An old clergy- ta 


man, who had been a colonial chaplain ail his 
life, and now ‘ took the service ’ in the hare 
Httle room which served as an English church, 
was the chief of his acquaintances. This gentle- 
man had an old wife and a middle-aged daughter, 
who furnished something Hke society for Frances. ■ 
Another associate was an old Indian officer, much 
battered by wounds, Ever, and disappointment, 
who, systematically neglected by the authorities 
(as he thought), and finding himself a nobody in 
the home to which he had looked forward for so 
many years, had retired in disgust, and built 
himself a little house, surrounded with palms, 
which pminded him of India, and full in tlie 
rays of the sun, which kept of his neural ma. 
He, too, had a wife, whose constant correspondeTice 
with her numerous children occupied her mind 
and thoughts, and who liked Frances because 
she never tired of hearing stories of those absent i 
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i sons and daughters. They saw a good deal of 
e each other, these three resident families, and 
I reminded each other from time to time that 
s there was such a thing as society, 
c In summer, they disappeared, sometimes to 
s places higher up among the hills; sometimes 
1 to Switzerland or the Tyi’ol; sometimes ‘home/ 
r They all said home, though neither the Durants 
i nor the Gaimts knew much of England, and 
b though they could never say enough in dis- 
: paragement of its gray skies and cold winds, 
i But the Warings never went ‘home.’ Frances, 
i who was entirely without knowledge or associa- 
L tions with her native country, used the word 
. from time to time because she heard Tasie 
Durant or Mrs^ Gaunt do so ; but her father 
. never spoke of England, nor of any possible 
i return,^ nor of any district in England as that 
to which he belonged. It escaped him at 
times that he had seen something of society 
a dozen or fifteen ^^ears before this date; but 
otherwise, nothing was lmo\YiL about his past 
life. It was not a thing that was much 
discussed, for the intercourse in which he ' 
lived with His neighbours was not intimate, nor 
was there any particular reason %vhy|he should 
enter upon his own history ; but yet now and 
then it would be remarked by one or another 
that nobody knew anything of his antecedents, i 
‘What’s your county, "Waring ^ General Gaunt 
had once asked, and the other had answered with 
a languid smile : ‘ I have no county,’ •without the 
least attempt to explain. The old general, in 
spite of himself, had apologised, he did not know 
why ; but still no information was given. And 
i Waring did^ not look like a man who liacl no 
! county. ^ His thin long figure had- an aristo- 
cratic air. He knew about horses and dogs and 
country-gentleman sort of subjects. It was im- 

f ossible that he should turn out to be a shop- 
eeper’s son, or a bourgeois of any kind. However, 
as has been said, the English residents did not 
give themselves much trouble about the matter. 
There was not enough of them to get up, a little 
parochial society, Hke that which flourishes in 
so many EngHsh colonies, gossiping with the 
best, and forging anew for themselves those chains 
of a small community which everybody pretends 
to hate. 

In the afternoon of the day on which the 
encounter recorded in the previous chapter had 
taken place, Frances sat in the loggia alone 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAIIS^ST ITSELE 


‘Yes, indeed I do, many words. Mariuccia lias 
sliown me all tlie places ; and it is good to see 
the people all saying their prayers. They are a 
great deal more in earnest than the people down 
at the Marina, where it would he just as natural 
to dance as to pray.' 

‘ Ah, dance I ^ said Tasie, with a little sigh. 
‘You know there is never anything of that kind 
here. I suppose you never was at a dance in 
your life— unless it is in summer, when you go 
away V 

‘1 have never been at a dance in my life. I 
have seen a ballet, that is all.’ 

‘0 Frances, please don’t talk of anything so 
wicked. A ballet ! that is very different from 
nice people dancing — from dancing one’s ownself 
with a nice partner. However, as we never do 
dance here, I can’t see why you should say that 
about our church. It is a pity, to be sure, that 
we have no right church ; but it is a lovely room, 
and quite suitable. If you 'would only practise 
the harmonium a little, so as to take the music 
when I am away. I never can afford to have 
a headache on Sunday,’ Miss Durant added in 
an injured tone. 

‘But Tasie, how could I take the harmonium, 
when I don’t even know how to play ? ’ 

‘I have offered to teach you, till I am tired, 
Frances. I 'wonder what your papa thinks, if 
he calls it reasonable to leave you without any 
accomplishments? You can draw a little, it is 
true ; but you can’t bring out your sketches in 
the drawing-room of an evening, to amuse people ; 
and you can always play ’ 

‘ When you can play.’ 

‘Yes, oi* course that is what I mean; 'when 
you can play. It has quite vexed me often to 
think how little trouble is taken about you ; 
for yoix can’t always be young, so young as you 
are no'w. And suppose some time you sliould 
have to go home — to your friends, you know ? ’ 

Frances raised her head from her drawing and 
looked her companion in the face. ‘ I don’t think 
we have any — friends,’ she said. 

‘0 my dear, that must be nonsense,’ cried 
Tasie. ‘ I confess I have never heard your papa 
talk of any. , He never says “my brother,” or 
“my sister,” or “iny brother-in-law,” as other 
people do ; but then he is such a very quiet 
mail ; and you must have somebody — cousins at 
least ; you must have cousins ; nobody is with- 
out somebody,’ Miss Durant said. 

‘Well, I suppose we must have cousins,’ said 
Frances. ‘ I had not thought of it. But I don’t 
see that it matters much ; for if my cousins are 
surprised that I can’t play, it will not hurt 
them ; they can’t be considered responsible for 
me, you know.’ 

Tasie looked at her ivith the look of one who 
would say much if she could ^ — wistfully and 
kindly, yet with something of the air of mingled 
importance and reluctance with which the bearer 
of ill news hesitates before opening his budget. 
She had indeed no actual ill news to tell, only 
tlie burden of that fact of which everybody felt 
Frances should be warned — that her father was 
looking more delicate than ever, and that his 
‘ friends ’ ought to know. She would have liked 
to speak, and yet she had not courage to do so,. 
The girl’s calm consent that probably she must 
have cousins was too much for any one’s patience. 


T UJ 


She never seemed to think that one day she j 
might have to be dependent on these cousins ; ' 

she never seemed to think But after all, j 

it was Mr Waring’s fault. It was not poor i 
Frances that was to blame. 1 

‘You know how often I have said to you that i 
you ought to play, you ought to be able to play. | 
Supposing you have not any gift for it, still | 
you might be able to do a little. You could so i 
easily get an old piano, and I should like to 
teach you. It would not he a task at all. I 
should like it. I do so 'vvish you would begin. 
Drawing and languages depend a great deal upon 
your own taste and upon your opportunities ; but 
every lady ought to play.’ 

Tasie (or Anastasia but that name was too 
long for anybody’s patience) was a great deal 
older than Frances ; so much older as to justify 
the hyperbole that she might he her mother ; 
but of this fact she herself 'was not a'^vare. It 
may seem absurd to say so, hut yet it was | 
true. She knew, of course, how old she was, i 
and how young Frances was; but her faculties 
were of the kind which do not perceive differ- 
ences. Tasie herself 'was just as she had been at 
Frances’ age — the girl at home, the young lady of 
the house. She had the same sort of occupations 
— to arrange the flo'^vers ; to play the harmo- 
nium in the little colonial chapel ; to look after 
the little exotic Sunday school ; to take care of 
papa’s surplice ; to play a little in the evenings 
when they ‘ had people with them ; ’ to do fancy- 
'work, and look out for such amusements as were 
going. It -would be cruel to say how long this 
condition of youiig-ladyliood had lasted, especially 
' as Tasie was a very good girl, kind and friendly 
and simple-hearted, and thinking no evil. 

Some women chafe at the condition which keeps 
them still girls when they are no longer girls ; but 
Miss Durant had never taken it into"’ her con- 
sideration. She had a little more of the house- 
keeping to do, since mamma had become so 
delicate ; and she had a great deal to fill up her 
time, and no leisure to think or inquire into 
her own position. It -was her position, and there- 
fore the best position -which any girl could have. 
She had the satisfaction of being of the greatest 
use to her parents, ■which is the thing of all 
others -which good cliild xvould naturally desire. 

She talked to Frances •without any notion of 
an immeasurable distance between them, from 
the same level, though with a feeling that the 
girl, by reason of having had no mother, poor 
thing, was lamentably backward in many ways, 
and sadly blind, though that was natural to the 
hazard of her own position. What would become 
of her if Mr Waring died? Tasie would some- 
times grow quite anxious about this, declaring 
that she could not sleep for thinking of it. If 
there were relations— as of course there must be 
— she felt that they 'would think Frances sadly 
deficient. To teach her to play was the only 
practical way in which she could show her desire 
to benefit the girl, %vho, she thought, might 
accept the suggestion from a girl like herself, ' 
when she might not have done so from a more , 
authoritative voice. 

Frances on her part accepted the suggestion 
with placidity, and replied that she -would think 
of it, and ask her father ; and perhaps if she 
had time But she clid not really at all 
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intend to learn music of Tasie. , She had no 
desire to know just as much as Tasie did, whose 
accomplishments, as well as her age and her 
condition altogether, were quite evident and clear 
to the young creature, whose eyes possessed the 
unbiased and distinct vision of youth. She 
appraised Miss Durant exactly at her real value, 
as the young so constantly do, even -when they 
are quite submissive to the little conventional 
fables of life, and never think of asserting their 
superior knowledge ; but the conversation was 
suggestive, and beguiled her mind into many 
new channels of thought. The cousins unknown, 
should she ever be brought into intercourse with 
them, and enter pex^haps a kind of other world 
through their means ; would they think it strange 
that she knew so little, and could not play the 
piano ? Who were they ? These thoughts circled 
vaguely in her mind through all Tasie’s talk, 
and kept flitting out and in of her brain, even 
when she removed to the tea-table and poured 
out some tea. Tasie always admired the cups. 
She cried : ‘ This is a new one, Frances, Oh, 
how lucky you are 1 W^liat pretty bits you have 
picked up’ — with all the ardour of a collector. 
And then she began to talk of the old Savona 
pots, which were to be had so cheap, quite 
cheap, but which she heard at home were so 
much thought of, 

^Frances did not pay much attention to the 
discourse about the Savona pots; she went 
on with her thoughts about the cousins, and 
when Miss Durant went away, gave herself 
up entirely to those speculations. "What sort 
of i:)eople would they be? Where would they 
live % And then there recurred to her mind the 
meeting of the morning, and what the stranger 
said who knew her father. It was almost the 
first time slie had ever seen him meet any one 
whom he knew, except the acquaintances of 
recent times, with whom she had made acqiiaintj- 
ance, as he did. But the stranger of the 
morning evidently knew about him in a period 
unknown to Frances. She had made a slight 
and cautious attempt to find out something about 
him at breakfast, but it had not been successful. 
She wondered whether she would have courage 
to ask her father now in so many words who 
he was and wliat he meant. 


nOME-aN^UESING.- 

BY A LADY. 

PIFTH ARTICLE.* 

The administration of food and niedicine is 
amongst the most important of a nurse’s duties, 
and much of her success will depend upon the 
amount of careful attention she devotes to this 
branch of her work. As to the giving of medi- 
cines, a nurse’s duty is very simple ; all she has 
to do is to carry out the doctor’s orders to the 
very letter. We have abeady pointed out that a 
nurse’s part is to yield implicit obedience to 
higher authority, and that it is never her place to 
turn critic ; to this we add, that no nurse has a 
right to give, or withliold, even one dose on her 
own responsibility ; nor to make the slightest 
alteration in treatment, unless she has received 


express permission to exercise her own discretion. 
Truism as tliis may sound, experience teaches 
that the caution is anything but superduous, 
especially where the nurse’s ignorance makes her 
fancy herself capable of forming an independent 
judgment on matters of which she knows virtu- 
ally nothing. As illustration, take a case where 
a sleeping-draiight having been ordered to a 
patient wmrn out with pain and want of rest, the 
nurse remarked to a friend who expressed a hope 
of speedy relief: ‘ Oh, I daresay he will soon be 
better. The doctor is coming early to see the 
effect of his medicine ; but I don’t believe in such 
things, so I shall not let John have any.’ 

Poor, unfortunate John paid the penalty ; and I 
believe the doctor was fairly puzzled over the 
failure of a remedy he had reckoned Upon as 
certain. Indeed, I have often tliouglit that if 
doctors knew half that goes on in sick-rooms, 
they would find the clue to many a puzzle. At 
the same time, of course, a doctor’s time is valu- 
able; and in dealing with a nurse of average 
intelligence, he has a right to expect that Ills 
orders are being laitMuliy carried out, without 
the pressure of constant questioning. 

But with the best will in the world, the 
inexperienced nurse is apt to undervalue pre- 
cision in the administration of medicine, and 
one occasionally hears, when a dose has been for- 
gotten, some such remark as : * Oh, well, I can 
give double next time.’ the double dose, 

instead of doing good, may cause positive injuiy, 
especially when very powerful drags are teihg 
used. So necessary, indeed, is exactitude, that I 
would urge every nimse to make a rule of reading 
the directions on the medicine bottle each time a 
dose is poured out, and never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to deviate from the prescribed quan- 
tity. This plan has the additional advantage of 
lessening tlie^^ probability.: of. mistaking external ■ 
for inteinal remedies. But it will not do to rely 
upon this only ; all iireparations for external use, 
even if not marked ‘Poison,’ must be kept in a 
separate place, and should be put into bottles of a 
dilFereiit colour from those containing medicines 
for internal use. It is also desirable to have them ; 
fluted, so as to be recognised by touch as well as ,i 
by sight ; and on no account should they be left 
about after being used. Every bottle, too, that | 
has held either medicine or lotion should be 
thoroughly washed out, and the label removed 
before it is used again for any other purpose. 
Minute, even fldgety, as these directions sound, 
tliey are not at all too particular, in view of those 
terrible results of carelessness which are to be 
found in the records of even hospital work. If 
the trained nurse needs to be on her guard against 
such mistakes as giving a fatal dose of carbolic 
acid, it surely follows that the inexperienced can 
hardly be too scrupulously particular in taking 
every possible precaution against misadventure. 

In all cases where the quantity of medicine 
ordered is not a divisional part of the boiile, each 
dose should be poured into' a graduated medicine 
glass or spoon. If the former is used, it shoiikl 
be ^held in sucli a position as to bring the 
indicating marks just on a level witli the nurse’s 
eye; and in using divisionally marked bottles, 
the bottle should always be held up to the light* 
''til cases the object is to make sure tliat dhe 
just reaches the desired point, and this 
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cannot be accurately ascertained if tlie bottle or 
glass is lield below the nurse’s eye. In no case is 
it safe to trust to ordinary spoons for measuring 
medicines, as they differ so much in size. Thus, 
the tablespoon in some households will be hardly 
, larger than the dessert-spoon in others ; and 
consequently the dose ghnn to a patient would 
vary according to the family plate. The medical 
teaspoon means one drachm, and contains sixty 
drops ; the dessert-spoon holds two drachms ; and 
an ounce is ecprivalent to the familiar ^ two 
tablespoonfuls.* 

Yvdien drop-closes are ordered, they should 
invariably be zneasured in a minim-glass, for a 
drop will vary considerably in size, according to 
the consistency of the fluid and the shape and 
thickness of the bottle used. In cases , of emer- 
gency, when no minim-glass' is at hand, wetting 
the edge of the bottle will help to regulate 
dropping, and it will also be found easier if the 
hand rests upon something steady. 

It is well to make a rule of shaking the 
bottle each time a dose is ponred out, and of 
immediately replacing the cork The medicine- 
glass must also be thoroughly washed out after 
each time of using; a good many home-nurses 
seem to consider that, with only one patient, 
it is quite enough if the glass is washed out 
once a day ; but, apart from graver considerations, 
a dirty, smeary glass will by no means sweeten 
either the medicine or the patient’s temper. 
When oily or very strong-smelHng liquids are 
being used, a separate glass should be kept for 
their benefit. It is really astonishing how long 
the ilavour of oil will cling to a glass or spoon, 
I well remember thinking a cod-iiver oil glass 
had been made thoroughly clean and free from 
smell, and then being undeceived by the next 
victim, who anything" but appreciated his oiled 
tonic. 

But not only must medicine be given in 
proper quantities; it is equally important that 
it should be given at the right times. Unless 
special directions are given, the usual hours for 
M:hree times a day’ are eleven, three, and seven. 
‘Bedtime,* to a bed-ridden patient, means from 
ten to eleven, according to previous habits. 
Before or after food means within twenty 
minutes of a meal, '\7heii ordered ‘every three 
or four hours,* medicine is to be continued 
through the night ; and it is always well, in 
such cases, to ask whether the patient is to be 
roused out of sleej) when a dose is due. It is 
also important to know whether, if medicine 
ordered after food has been forgotten at the 
proper time, it may be given when remembered. 
Should the doctor’s wishes not he known, it 
is better to wait till the next meal, and not to 
risk giving a close that might be injurious. 

When the patient is too weak to sit up, it is 
a good plan to give the medicine in a small 
‘ feeder,* to be obtained at any chemist’s ; or 
when small doses only are being given, a china 
spoon made for the purpose, and covered i all 
but a little bit at the thin end, will be found 
convenient. Never tease a patient by such 
remarks as ‘It*s nearly medicine-time;* he is 
probably quite aware of the fact, and if not, 
is ^ hardly likely to be cheered by a reminder. 
Of course, there is a vast difference in the 
way in which patients take medicine, but, 


a rule, it is a trial, especially where there is 
great weakness ; and a nurse should spare no 
pains to make this necessary penalty of illness 
as light as possible. 

To some persons, the taking of pills is a 
regular po^^s asinorum, and not a few people 
will gravely declare that they ‘cannot* take a 
piU; yet they are in the habit of taking food 
many times the bulic of the innocent little 
article which they make such ridiculous and 
exaggerated efforts to swallow. It is just these 
efforts that create the difficulty, and if taken 
simply and quietly, there is really no medi- 
cine easier to manage. If the pill is tasteless, 
let it be taken lightly between the lips, and 
a drink of water will carry it down with no 
trouble. If disagreeable to the taste, it is 
better to place the pill as far back as possible 
on the tongue, and then take a good draught 
of water or light beverage. Let the most 
inveterate of pill-haters give this simplest of 
methods a fair trial, and he will be quite an 
exception if he does not own his difficulties 
gone. Should he, however, remain obdurate, 
another plan may be tried : envelop the pill 
in a small piece of rice or wafer paper ; place 
this in a tablespoon ; fill up with water ; put 
the spoon as far back in the throat as possible, 
and the whole mass will be swallowed with ' 
ease. 

And here, let me remind mj readers that 
pills are apt to become dry and useless if k^t 
for any length of time ; and this accounts iot 
the wonder often expressed over the failure 
of such a remedy, which ‘always used to do 
me good,* and which probably would agaih if 
the pills were freshly made up. 

Powders are frequently ordered, and to some 
people, form the easiest way of taking medicine ; 
whilst, speaking from personal experience, , I 
should say there is nothing more objectionable, 
unless carefully managed. If small, a powder 
may be talien dry by putting it far back on 
the tongue ; or it may be mixed in a little 
milk or water, and swallowed cjuickly, dregs and 
all. A better way is to mix with a very little 
■water into a stiff paste, and gradually add 
about a wine-glassful more water, stirring all 
the time, till the powder is thoroughly dis- 
solved, To those who take pills easily, the 
best way of administering a powder is to place 
it in just enough moistened rice-paper to fold 
round it, and swallow whole with, a draught 
of water. I ha^^e kiio"vm a patient able to 
take a dessert-spoonful of powder at a time, 
in this way, who shuddered at the idea of half 
a teaspoonfiil in water. 

In dealing with children, if the old-fashioned 
spoonful of jam, honey, or treacle is used, be 
sure the powder is carefully placed in the 
middle and -sveH covered over; otherwise, the 
only effect will be to turn the patient against 
both powder and sweetener. I speak with . 
feeling on the subject, having never lost the , 
impression produced by badly managed efforts 
to ‘take her in.* Powders are sometimes 
ordered to patients in a semi-conscious state, 
and unable to bear raising in bed ; in such 
cases, the best way is to place the powder^ on 
the end of an ordinary paper or fruit knife; 
pass this as far back in the mouth as possible, 
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act of swallowing tlins 
itself with no further 


and invert ; and the 
set up, will complete 
trouble. 

Saline purgative medicine should be given with 
plenty of warm water, and on an empty stomach. 
The saline waters, such as Hunyadi, Janos, &c., 
should also be given warm, and this can easily 
be done by pouring the dose into a cup, placed 
in boiling water. Doctors often omit to mention 
such details, of which many intelligent patients 
are quite ignorant. 

Sleeping-draughts should not he given till all 
preparations for the night are completed; and 
after the dose has been administered, the patient 
should be told to try and compose himself for 
sleep. On no account must talking be allowed, 
and the room should be darkened and kept 
perfectly quiet. Only under such conditions 
does the medicine get a fair chance; and it is 
useless to follo-w a sleeping-draught with bustling, 
setting to-rights, and ceaseless chatter, a practice 
only too common in liome-nnrsing. 

Castor oil is another test of a nurse’s skill ; and 
in large doses it is undoubtedly a difficult thing 
to give to a patient in bed, especially when there 
is a rooted aversion to oil in any shape. There are 
many vehicles in use for its administration, such 
as brandy, milk, soup, or coffee. The last-named 
is perhaps the best, and may be taken as typical, 
the method of giving being the same, whatever 
medium is chosen. Take some strong coffee, 
without sugar or milk; thoroughly wash out the 
medicine-glass with it, leaving a couple of table- 
spoonfuls at the bottom ; on to this gradually 
pour the oil, being very careful that none shall 
touch the sides ; give the patient a little coffee 
to drink, and then the oil in one draught, 
followed quickly by some more coffee. Taken 
thus, there will be scarcely any perceptible taste ; 
but if lemon is liked, a still better plan is to 
suck a slice before and after the oil. Much 
of the difficulty of retaining: castor oil is due to 
' the disgust produced by its mal-administration ; 
but if "the same difficulty arises in spite of care, 
it is better to leave the question of perseverance 
for the doctor’s decision; 

Cod-liver oil is another troublesome remedy, 
at least with adults, and yet it is so valuable in 
many cases, that a nurse may w'ell devote her 
best energies to making it agree with her patient. 
It may be given in the same way as castor oil ; 
but a good many people prefer the lighter wines, 
as ginger, raisin, or orange, to other mediums. 
As a rule, it should be taken after meals; but 
some patients can manage better by beginning 
with a dose just before going to bed. 

In commencing a course of oil, the amount 
ordered is frequently a teaspoonful ; bub if the 
patient cannot retain even this, try him with less 
and less, till you find how much or how little 
he can really manage ; continue with this for a 
few days, and then very gradually increase to 
the full dose. In this way, many patients who 
declared they never could take oil, have been 
brought round to managing it easily. Should, 
however, bilious symptoms appear, the oil had 
better be discontinued for two or three days, and 
begun again with a lesser dose. I have known 
patients persevere in spite of warnings, and pay 
the penalty in such a severe bilious attack as 
to set them for ever against a remedy that, 


properly managed, would have been invaluable. 
Indeed, without waiting for warning, it is always 
well, in a long cod-liver oil course, to drop 
taking it every now and then for a few days ; 
and it is a good plan, on re-cornmencing, to adopt 
a fresh medium. 

All nauseous medicine should be taken in one 
draught, with the mouth well open, and in many 
cases compressing the nostrils will entirely do away 
with disagreeable fiavoiirs. I have insisted upon 
the fact that it is not a nurse’s ^fface to interfere 
with the patient’s treatment ; but should she hap- 
pen to know' of any particular idiosyncrasy, it wdil 
do no harm to mention the fact. Some people are 
easily affected by medicine in general, and some 
by special dnigs, and a doctor wull be glad^ to 
know of any peculiarity, provided the information 
is properly given. 


MY EXTKAORDINAIIY FRIEND. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— IL 

My life at the school ceased to be wliat it had 
been, after the departure of Ivan. The Satur- 
days seemed long and dreary. I had no plea- 
sant fourteenth day to look forward to during 
thirteen. I presumed that the Dolomskis had 
returned to Russia, as I neither saw nor heard 
any thing of them. 

Two years passed thus, during which time I 
kept my eyes about me for a berth, for the old 
relative still clung to life, and I had no other 
friends to help me. I had almost made up my 
mind to try my luck in Iowa or Manitoba, or 
at the Cape diamond fields, wdien one morning 
a letter ■was handed to me bearing the official 
seal- of the Russian Embassy in London. I 
opened it with trembling lingers and a bounding 
heart, and read : 

Sir — A very old friend of mine, Madvame von 
Dolomski, has mentioned you to me as being 
in every way qualified for the position of tutor 
ill a private family, and states that a friend 
of hers, Colonel Koltorf, Inspector of Criminal 
Police in St Petersburg, is desirous of engaging 
a young Englishman to instruct liis two sons in 
the English language, literature, and history. 
If you should deem this opportunity worthy of 
notice, I should be obliged if you ivould coiri- 
municate ivith her or call to see me at your 
earliest convenience. — I am, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, A. yon Eobelepf, Secretary, 

*If I should deem this opportunity wmrthy of 
notice!’ I almost scornfully repeated to myself. 

‘ If I The only ‘4f ” in the matter is, tliat if I ’m 
not tutor in Colonel Thiiiganim3'’3 family in less 
than a month, my name isn’t Richard CormelL’ 

I had no ties ; I longed to see the wmiid, for 
I beliei^ed in another old axiom to the elFect 
that ‘home-keeping youth have ever liomely wit 
and, of course, I should come across a certain 
damsel wath golden hair and kind blue eyes, 

and * In fact, I %vorked myself into such a 

state of ecstasy that I -was utterly unfitted during 
the rest of the day for anything in the shape 
teaching or keeping order, and my young friends 
the boys had a ‘high old time of it’^ botli in 
class and out. 

In a w'eek’s time I had arranged matters witli 
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mj employer, who expressed genuine concern at rose ; I tliink she must have, the impression 
the prospect of losing me. In a fortnight’s time these few words made on me was so deep. At 
I had received a most flattering testimonial from anyrate, it may he imagined that from the very 
the ■ boys, and had been sent off to the station first I stationed myself where I coiild observe 
with three ringing cheers. In three weeks’ time the arrivals, and that half-a-dozen times in a 
I was ready. In a month I was at my new minute my heart leaped when I fancied that 
home; and in six weeks’ time, I found that I amongst the glittering parties constantly being 
had great reason to congratulate myself on my set down at the door I recognised Olga. At 
good fortune. ' length my patience was rewarded. I saw liei’, 

Colonel Koltorf lived in one of those huge and to my intense delight, I noticed that as 
stone palaces which line both sides of the she recognised me a light of genuine pleasure 
Xevski Prospect ; and I soon discovered that not broke upon her face. Our greeting of course was 
only did his family occupy a high social position, cordial in the extreme — so cordial, in fact, that 
but that in them were to be found all those for a minute or so I entirely omitted to take 
refined and fascinating arts and graces which any notice of Olga’s father and mother who were 
make the society of Bt Petersburg perhaps the waiting until it should please their daughter to 
most charming in Europe. Moreover, I was accompany , them into the reception-room, 
treated as- a gentleman, and not as a superior That was a delightful evening. Olga, although 
kind of upper servant. My hours of work were she was incessantly sought after by swaggering 
light. I was received as one of the family circle, young officers of the Guard and attache's of the 
I attended the banquets and entertainments various Embassies, was more with me than with 
which the colonel, as a high official, was expected any one else. We had so much to say to one 
to give with sutlicient frequency ; and it was another, and the rooms were so crowded, that 
almost pardonable, therefore, that in my intoxi- we preferred sitting ^ in ^ sheltered alcoves to 
cation at such sudden elevation, I should some- mingling with the glittering, struggling throng 
times wonder how I had ever managed to exist of dancers, 
for five years as usher in a school, much less I asked after Ivan. 

have been contented and happy. ‘I can tell you very little about him,’ replied 

I had not been long in St Petersburg when Olga, fand that little inakes^ me wish that he 
I learned with the deepest regret that, for some had never left England. He is an extraordinary 
reason not known, the Dolomskis had moved to young man.’ 

Paris during the past year. The colonel’s family, f He was an extraordinary boy,’ I said, laughing, 
however, knew them well, with the exception ^ so that I am not surprised.’ 
of Ivan ; about him there was a mystery, for ‘He is so mysterious,’ she continued. ‘ Papa 
he had taken a commission in the Guard, had tries to find out what he does and where he goes ; 
suddenly resigned it, and had since almost dis- but he cannot. He had to leave the army, you 
appeared from social life. I was curious to see know, because of certain opinions he exj^ressed 
him, for I had often wondered what sort of a concerning the government. Pie keeps strange 
mark the ‘young Bear’ of old days would make company ; is often away from home for days 
in the wmrhl, being well assured that a mark together; mixes in none of our society; and is 
of some sort lie would make. But of course I barely civil to any one with a title or in a govern- 
was longing to see Olga, who, I learned to my meat position. I can’t tell you where he^ is at , 
supreme’ happiness, was still Mademoiselle von this moment ; but nothing would induce him to 


Dolomski. 

Everybody knows — or perhaps does not know- 


come here with us, because, if there is one man 
ill the world he hates more than another, it is 


that for seven weeks preceding Easter the Russian Colonel Koltorf.’ 

capital mortifies itself by a rigid ffist, during which ‘Then he has changed for the worse.’ 

not only fish and flesh are forbidden, but also Olga assented with a mournful shake of the 

dairy produce. However, the good people for- head. 

tify themselves for this period of gloom by the ‘ I used to have some influence over him,’ T 
merriest, jolliest carnival in the world. During said ; ‘but I suppose, as he thinks himself a man 
the month of February, St Petersburg is one now’, he would laugh at any efibrts on my part 
vast fair; business sinks into a matter of secon- to keep him straight, I should like to see him, 
dary importance ; people wdio can but just make however, for, somehow or other, I have great 
ends meet at other times of the year, contrive fears about him.’ 

to find a lot of spare cash for feasting and fri- ‘I wdsli you could see him anil talk to him,’ 
volity ; balls, dinners, entertainments of all kinds said Olga. ‘ He makes poor papa’s life quite 
follow each other in constant succession. This unhappy. We never know what may happen 
was a period of genuine hard work for me, in Russia, wdien a man gets under the eye of 
inasmuch as my past life had been one of very the government.’ 

unusual monotony and sedateness ; for tlix^ee And so, wdth lounging and talking and sipping ; 

nights of the w’eek the colonel gave a dinner tea, the night sped too rapidly axvay, 

or a ball, at ail of which I was present, when Colonel Dolomski’s carriage arrived, and I had . 

I would much rather have been enjoying a to say good-night to Olga; but I said it with a 
quiet read in my room, or a game of billiards lighter heart than wdien last I had bid her good- 
at tlie English Club. - On the last night but bye, for I could see her now wdrenever I pleased, 
one before the fast, the colonel gave a grand I attended her to the carriage, and was turning 
ball. I had half resolved to plead a headache, back into the house, when 1 felt a hand on my 
but l^Iadame Koltorf said to me : ‘ Some old arm. Turning, I saw in the uncertain light of 
friends of yours are coming — the Dolomskis.’, , the door-lamp, lyan I He was closely clad from 
I do not know if she noticed how my colour head to foot in furs, and his dark eyes gleaming 
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from under liis shaggy cap gave him the appear- 
ance of some wild animal. 

^ Mr Connell,’ he said, ‘ I ’m glad and I sony 
to see yon. I ’m glad to see a man who has never 
been anything but a friend to me. I’m sorry to 
see him under this roof. How is it yon are here 
to-nio'ht ^ ’ 


^ Why, my dear Ivan,’ I replied, ^ I live here ; 


I’m tutor here. Didn’t yoii' know it^ Didn’t 
Olga or your mother tell you % ’ 

‘ Olga ! my mother ! ’ he exclaimed almost in 
a tone" of disgust. ‘I haven’t seen them for days. 
I didn’t know they came here, of all places in the 
city.’ 

* Then how is it 3^011 are here % ’ I asked. 

‘I — I have business here,’ he said shortly. 
Then he walked up and down, as if in deep 
thought. Suddenly he turned to me again. 
<Look here, Mr Cormell,’ he said; 'I want to 
see you, to have a talk with you about the old 
school, and Quayle Major, and a lot of things.’ 

< Very well,’ I said ; ‘ I ’ll see you when I call 
at your house, or I’ll make an appointment to 
see you there.’ 

* Ho ; that wmn’t do,’ he said abstractedly. 
*Look here. Suppose you come and breakfast 
with me to-morrow. There ’s going to be a meet- 
ing of the heads of the police here to-morrow. 
Your precious colonel, your lord and master, 
Mr Cormell, is going to preside- Madame and 
your pupils will be out ; you won’t be wanted. 
Su|)pose, I say, you meet me at the Warsaw 
Restaurant^ near the Hevski Monastery, close by 
the canal, you Iciiow, at mid-day to-morrow. Eht’ 

‘ But why at such an out-of-the-way place ? ’ I 
asked. 

^ Because there is nowhere else,’ he replied ; 

‘ at least, nowhere suitable for me.’ 

^ All right,’ I said ; ‘ to-morrow at twelve.’ 

He nodded his head and disappeared in the 
darkness. 

‘"Well,’ I said to myself, ‘he is more extra- 
ordinary than I imagined he could have been. 
He was before his age at school ; but now, at 
nineteen, he looks and speaks like a man of 
forty.’ . 

I turned into the house and to bed ; but 
’ even the sweet vision of the girl I loved was 
driven out by this strange, mysterious, old-young 
man. Then I recalled his former peculiarities — 
his mechanical genius, the strange relics found 
in his schoolboy desk. I put two and two 
togethe|. His general hatred to the government ; 
his particular hatred to my patron as chief of 
police ; his acquaintance with the arrangements 
and movements of the house ; his anxiety to get 
me away on the morrow. The result of the 
consideration was summed up in two words — 
Nihilists, Dynamite. 

I started from my bed, dressed myself, and 
knocked at the colonel’s door. He appeared 
armed with a revolver, but laughed heartily 
when he saw me. ‘Why, Mr Cormell,’ he said 
in French, ‘what is it?’ 

‘Colonel,’ I said, ‘there is to be a meeting of 
police officei^s here to-morrow, is there not ? ’ 

The colonel looked astonished. ‘Why,’ he 
exclaimed,^ ‘how did you know that? Hot a 
soul out of the police bureau knows it.’ 

‘Anyhow, I know it,’ I saicL, ‘Please, be 1 
warned. Hold the meeting elsewhere.’ | 


‘ Ha I ’ said the colonel, looking at me in a 
unge manner. ‘Many thanks, I will take 
L’c. Good-night,’ 


CHAPrER III. 


The next day I was at the appointed place at 
the appointed time. Ivan "was a few minutes 
later. 

‘ Strange place,’ he said ; ‘ but we are safe here ; 
and that ’s more than can be said of many houses 
in this city.’ 

When 1 surveyed his face in full daylight, I 
was struck by the change which less tliaii ' three 
short years had worked on it. He had left me 
a boy, a sullen, morose, pensive boy, but still a 
boy;" now lie was a haggard, cai’eworn man; 
three years had written the inaiks of twenty on 
every line of his face ; he had jumped from" six- 
teen to forty. 

When the man handed us the bill of fare, Ivan 
looked at him scarchingly. ‘You are a neiv 
servant,’ lie said. ‘Where is Alexis?’ 

‘Alexis died last week,’ replied the man; ‘I 
replace him,’ 

Then we talked of old times and old places 
and old acquaintances ; and of course I siioke 
of Olga. 

‘Poor Olga,’ sighed Ivan; ‘she is a good girl, 
a loving girl, a fine girl ; but a fool, a fool ! ’ 

‘Olga a fool I’ i exclaimed, rather warmly, 
although I was speaking to her brother, ‘I 
never thoiiglit that of heiC’ 

‘Ay, but she is, for all that,’ said Ivan, ‘Why, 
she would lay down her life for Alexander II.’ 

‘Well, and so would any good Bussian, I should 
suppose,’ I said. 

‘Ho — no good Bussian 'would,’ replied Ivan 
sharply. 

Up to this moment he had been pretty calm ; 
but when vre had finished our breakfast and 
lighted our cigars, and the monastery bell had 
tolled the note of one, he became uneasy, rest- 
less, abstracted, and excited alternately ; anWered 
my questions in a hurried and ofl-h"anded way ; 
seemed to be waiting or listening for some tiling. 
Suddenly there wms a dull boom as of a distant 
gun. Ivan sprang up, with a strange fierce light 
in his eyes. ‘Where are you going to siee]) to- 
night ? ’ he asked suddenly ; and then, a& if he 
had said something lie had not intended, added : 
‘I mean, hadn’t you better slee|) at our house 
to-night ? ’ 

‘What do you mean, Ivan?’ I asked in 
astonishment. ‘Of course I shall sleep at the 
colonel’s ; I have my duties to perform.’ 

He smiled a smile I shall never forget — a smile 
in wliich pity, irony, contempt, and satisiaciion 
'Were all blended, and said : ‘ Yes, if you find 
a room to sleep in.’ 

At that moment the ne'^" servant edged in. 
Ivan noticed the movement ; threw dowii'a piece 
of gold, and, -without a word of larc'^vell to me, 
hurried off. 

I arose, wondering, and, full of all sorts of 
strange fears and doulbts, took my way towards the 
Hevski Prospect. Long lieforc I arrived there, I 
became aware that something unusual liad hap- 
pened; people ’^vere liunjiiig -in the same direction 
as myself ; a regiment of infantry passed me at 
the double ; mounted orderlies wore galloping 
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liifclier and tliitlier ; and when I reached the 
Prospect I saw a large crowd, kept in by a cordon 
of soldiers, ill front of the colonel’s house. 

In reply to my question, a bystander said : 
^ There has been a serious explosion at the house 
of the chief of police/ 

‘ Any one hurt ? ^ I asked eagerly. 

'ISToj’ replied the man. * The. chief was at a 
meeting elsewhere.’ 

I edged niy way to the line of military and told 
the ofiicer in charge that I belonged to the house- 
hold. lie allowed me to pass ; and I then saw 
what a narrow escape my patron had had, for 
one entire side of the house was in tottering 
ruins.',' 

The colonel himself was, in company with a 
number of oiScers, standing amidst the shattered 
remnants of his dining-room. When lie saw me, 
became forward, seized me by the hand, and 
said to the officers in French : ‘ Gentlemen, we 
may say that we owe our lives to this English- 
inaii here, for, assuredly, had he not warned me 
in time, not one of us would have escaped.’ 

At that moment a soldier approached and whis- 
pered ill the colonel’s ear. The colonel looked j 
strangely at me, I tlioiiglit, and replied to the | 
man. The latter went away, and presently re- 
appeared, bringing with him the waiter at the 
Warsav) Eestaurant whom Ivan had questioned. 
A long conversation in Eussian took place 
between them. I did not understand it, but 
I could see sufficiently that I was a topic. 

The colonel was evidently very much agitated, 
although he was chief of police in as cold- 
blooded and unsympathetic a capital as there is in 
Europe, He strode up and down with his arms 
folded, his gaze fixed on the ground, except when 
now and then he reused it to cast a keen, vdstfiil 
glance at me. At last he stopped short and said : 

GormeE, you must considei’ yourself a 
prisoner.’ 

I was astoimded. Then the ideas fiaslied across 
me one after the other : tliat I was held to be 
a Nihilist accomplice ; that the ffict that I had 
received information about what was to be done, 
added to the fact that this spy-waiter had seen 
me in the company of one of the most notorious 
Irreconcilahies, were sufficient of com- 

" plicity ; that I was supposed to liave entered the 
service of the colonel on jmrpose to give informa- 
tion to the plotters of all police movements. 

In vain I asked to he heard. I was seized 
respectfully but firmly by the arms and escorted 
to my room, which was in the untouched - part 
of the house. Alone here, I came to the conclu- 
sion that iny position v/as serious. Ivan had 
virtually saved my life by getting me away from 
the house at the hour when the explosion was 
arranged to take place. I owed him a debt of 
gratitude. The only way by which I could 
exculpate myself would be b}'' inculpating him. 

Late in the evening, after I had had my meal 
passed in to me by a sentry, the colonel, attended 1 
by a couple of Cossacks, entered my room and 
interrogated me in French. He asked me if I 
knew Peter Ivanovitch. I declared that I had 
never heard the name before. Would I swear 
that tlie man with whom I had breakfasted was 
not Peter Ivanovitch 1 Yes, I would. Who was 
he, then? I hesitated. If I gave Ivan’s real 
name, he and his family were doomed. He had 


saved my life. WTth Olga I was passionately in 
love. I was silent. 

The colonel apparently was perplexed. But 
for my warning, he and the chief police officers of 
the capital might have been destroyed. StEl, I 
was“ evidently in league with that political body 
in the dispersal and annihilation of which he was 
principally engaged. I watched his face, and I 
saw the victory of duty over sentiment. I dared 
not make an appeal, declaring who I was, and 
how I became accjuaintecl with Ivan, for his 
family and that of the colonel were intimate. 
He had j)robably heard of Ivan’s eccentricities, 
of his resignation of his commission, although he 
had perhaps never dreamed that a youth of nine- 
teen, son of a colonel in the imperial service, 
could be one and the same as the dreaded Peter 
Ivanovitch, upon whose head a price had been 
set, and who was known to be constantly engaged 
in scheming and plotting. He left the room ^vith- 
out another word. 

In a few minutes a soldier entered and ordered 
me to follow him. I did so, and was conducted 
to a droJJdy waiting outside. I got in. 


'The 

soldier — wdio held a revolver in his hand — placed 
himself by my side, and we drove off rapidly. 
I had some idea that the colonel, taking into 
consideration the facts of my being an English- 
man, and iny having warned him of liis clanger, 
might intend merely to deport me; hut aU 
hopes vanished when, after half an hour’s drive 
in the keen night-air, the vehicle drew 
opposite the entrance to a building which in the 
Vveird moonlight seemed to me a tomb. I . was 
hurried in through a double line of soldiers, 
who had turned out at the sound of the drojki 
bells, and in spite of my serious situation, could 
not repress a smile to think that all this careful 
watching and guarding was being bestowed on 
one who a few months before had been an obscure 
sclioolmaster in a distant land. 

I could not complain of my treatment as a 
prisoner, for the cell into which I was introduced 
was spacious and airy. There was a heel in it, 
a washing-stand ; and in a few minutes a man 
brought me a steaming bowl of the national 
cabbage-soup ; but I was a prisoner awaiting 
examination, and unless something unlooked for 
should turn up, I saw nothing between me and 
Siberia. I remained here two days, unable to 
communicate with any one, even with my nation’s 
re]Dresentative ; indeed, unable to make any one 
understand that I wished to make a communi- 
cation, for my guards were all Cossacks of the 
Don. 

On the third day my door was opened, and an 
officer appeared. ‘Now’s my time,’ I thought, 

‘ to save myself and betray Ivan, or to let him go 
and get Siberia for myself/ 

But I noticed that the officer was polite. I 
followed him through a labyrinth of icy- cold 
stone- walled passages, until we came to a little 
room, which I remembered to have noticed upon 
entering the prison, and here, to my amazement 
and joy, I saw Olga. 

For the first time in our acquaintance, we 
embraced^ and our lips met. I could not express 
my thanlis ; my heart was too full 
- ‘This lady has brought a lilieration permit 
from the chief of police,’ said the officer ; ‘ you 
are at liberty^ monsieur.’ 




Amazed and overjoyed as I was at seeing Olga, and lucky. Olga, to whom I had telegraphed, 
who, I supposed, had merely come to visit me, met me at the station with swollen eyes and a 
it may be imagined how my feelings were inten- tear-stained face. Ivan had not been at home 
sihed when I learned that I was free. I don’t for months ; he had appeared suddenly a few 
think I saluted tlie officer, or thanked him, or nights previously, and had been arrested the next 
took notice of anybody ; I simply walked out day, as being implicated in the plots against the 
into the clear cold spring air, with the lady late Czar. 

on my arm, like a man in a dream. Then I ‘ Perhaps you can save him, Richard,’ said the 
began to thank her ; but she stopped me. girl; ‘and I believe it will change him, if you 

‘No,’ she said; ‘you must thank Ivan. He could but take him away from those terrible men, 
brought me the news, and gave me a letter stating in whose hands he is too pliant a tool. I think 
where you were, and the assumed name under your influence over him is sufficient to alter 
wliich he himself was known to the police ; and liim for the better.’ TJiis was all she said ; but 
applying for your release. He told me to remind the sorrowful earnestness with wliich she spoke 
you of what lie had said when he left the school, went to my heart. 

that he would show himself grateful for your I went to the colonel’s directly. After our 
kindness to him. So he is now known to be first greetings, I said to him : ‘ Colonel, I hear 
Ivan Dolomski, instead of Peter Ivanovitch. It very bad news of young Dolomski.’ 
was terrible news to me. I have often heard The old soldier shook his head confirmingly. 

of Ivanovitch, but never dreamed that he was I continued : ‘ I want you to do me an extra- 

my own brother I ’ ordinary favour ’ 

‘ Then Ivan has gone off ’ I said. ‘ If it is to release him, it is impossible,’ iiiter- 

‘Yes,’ replied Olga. ‘He only saw me for rup ted the colonel, 
a few minutes. He was in great haste, and ‘ But remember,’ I went on, ‘ if he had not 
disguised.’ told me about that attempt on your house, I could 

I shook my head sadly. ‘ I fear he is desperate,’ not have warned you. If you had not thus been 

I said ; ‘ yet he is a noble fellow.’ given time to go elsewdiere, nothing could have 

‘ He has only done his duty,’ said Olga. ‘ Pie saved you and the other officers.’ 

got you into this trouble, and it was fair he ‘ That is true,’ said the officer ; ‘ but it was not 
should get you out of it.’ out of affection for me that he did it, remember.’ 

‘Yes, that’s right enough, Olga,’ I said. ‘But While we were conversing, a servant brought 
how many men would have acted as he has in a message. The colonel read it and changed 
done, under similar circumstances ? Besides, I colour. He translated it aloud thus : ‘ From 
don’t think I should have been in prison long, the Governor of the Citadel to Colonel Koltorf, 
You or your father or the ambassador would have chief officer of police. — The prisoner Dolomski 
heard that I, an innocent man, was confined.’ has been attacked by a fellow-|)i‘isoner, and is 

‘Ah, Richard,’ exclaimed Olga — this was the dying,’ 
first time she had called me by my Christian The colonel and I hastened to the Citadel, 
name — ‘you don’t know what it is to put your that huge fortress built by Peter the Great as 
head into the mouth of the Russian Bear.’ a protection for the city, now used as a state 

The colonel received me of course with the prison, and were shown into the cell wherein 
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hither to-day ; 
tempted my lifi 
was faint now, but he 
an effort and said : ‘1 ^ ^ 

Olga’ Then his head sank back, and he 

was dead. 

I had to break the news to Olga ; and a heart- 
rending scene ensued. However, I did my Best 
to mitigate her grief, and to enable her to bear 
more bravely the loss of a brother whom she loved 


Southwell churchyard, Nottinghamshire, is said 
to contain the following : 

William Clay, 

died 4th Oct. 1775, aged 53 years. 

Here lies a sportsman, jolly, kind, and free 
From tile cares and troubles of this world wa.s he j 
When living, his principal and general pride 
Was to have a fowling-bag slung at his side, 

And in the fields and woods to labour, toil, and run, 

In quest of game with Pero, Cobb and gim; 

But now, poor mortal ! he from hence is gone, 

In hopes to find a joyful resurrection. 

Thomas Tipper a]3pears to have been popular. 
Perhaps he was an innkeeper ; if not, it is diffi- 
cult to say what he was, his knowledge appears 
so extensive, if we are to believe his epitaph in 
the churchyard of Newliaven, Sussex : 

He departed this life May 14tli, 17S5, aged 53 years, 

Eeader ! with kind regard this grave survey, 

ISTor heedless pass where Tipper’s ashes lay. 

■ Honest he was, ingenuous, blunt and kind, 

And dar’d to do wdiat few dare—speak his mind; 
Philosophy and Hist’ry well he knew. 

Was versed in Physic and in Surg’ry too ; 

The best old Stingo he both brewed and sold. 

Nor did one knavish act to get his gold ; 

He play’d thro’ life a varied comic iiart, 

And knew immortal Hiidihixis by heart. 

Header ! in real truth such w\as the man ; 

Be better — wiser— laugh more if you can. 

In the Old Churchyard, Plymouth, is the 
following: 

Grieve not for me, my parents dear ; 

Grieve not for me, I pray ; 

For the thing wdiich proved to be my death 
I received upon the Quay. 

John Bid well’s epitaph at Hatchet, near Windsor, 
reads almost lilce the rollicking chorus of a song : 

Here lies the body of John Btuwell, 

Who wdien in life wish’d his neighbour no evil : 

In hopes up to jump, 

When lie hears tlie last tx’u.mp, 

And triumph over Death and the Devil. 

The following punning eulogium gmees an 
actor’s grave in the churchyard of Gimingham, 
Norfolk. Jackson belong^cd to the Norwich Com- 
pany of comedians, and in 1777 was engaged by 


j got himself arrested, and at- 
He has succeeded ! ’ His voice 
j gathered his strength with 
Do you forgive me ? ^Tell 


The supervision which is now exercised over 
the inscriptions upon tombstones has caused a 
great change from tlie epitaphs of a hundred 
or more years ago. In 1799 an essayist wrote : 
^Too frequently do we see reason and truth set 
at open defiance in the very monuments which, 
ill respect to art, are indeed elegant, but are 
neither consonant to the faith of the Christian 
spectator, nor to his recollections of the character 
of the person to whom it is dedicated.^ Certainly 
when an inscription is sixty lines in length, as 
in the case of an epitaph upon Sir Thomas 
Dennison, from the pen of the Earl of Mansfield, 
tliere is no lack of i-ooni for adulation. The old 
essayist goes on to wish for the very supervision 
which is now exercised. He says : ^ I wish that 
the minister of every parish would exert himself 
to prevent such epitaphs as we generally see 
from apjDearing upon tombs ; ’ and in justifica- 
tion of liis wish, he quotes several in which 
orthography, metre, sense, or decency, is violated. 


full assurance of being called once more to Ilehearsal; 
whore he hopes to find ins forfeits all cleared, his cast of 
parts bettered, and his situation made agreeable by Him 
who paid the great stock debt for the Love he bore to 
performers in general 

Very few men or women have the privilege of 
reading their own epitaph, but this was enjoyed 
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Upon this stone lie often sat. 

And oft perused his epitaph ; 

And thou who dost so at this nioment, 

Shall ere long somewhere be dormant. 

* punning verse is on a tombstone 

in a feheffield churchyard, erected above the grave 
01 John Knott, a scissors-grinder : 

Here lies a man that was Knott born, 

His father w^as ICnott before him. 

He lived ICnott, and did Knott die, 

Yet undeimeath this stone doth lie. 

Knott christened, 

Knott begot. 

And here lie lies, 

-ibid yet w’-as Kuo fit. 

The epitaphs in v^hicli — vre presume, for the 
sake of rhyme, or to give vent to a spiteful feeling 
“—the character of the deceased is defixmed, are 
legion.^ A Scottish churchyard furnishes the 
loilowxng specimen of this kind of epitaph : 

Here lyes Mess An-dkew Geat, 

Of whom nae miickle good can X say. 

He was ne Quaker, for he had ne spirit 
He was nae Papist, for he had nae merit ; 

He was ne Turk, for he drank xnuckle wine ; 

He was ne Jew, for he eat mucldo swine. 

Por forty years he preached and lockl, . 

Por which God doonfd him when he deeU 


Here I lay.?, 

Paddy OMJlase, 

I My body^ Cfiiite at its aise is, 

IVltli the tip of my nose 
And the points of my toes 
TaniGcl up to the roots of the da 

A tailor has the following epitaph : 

,Pate cuts the tliread of life, as all men 
And Pate cut his, tlioiigl] lie so Yv’oil coi 
It matters not >iow fine the woh is spur 
^Tis all iinra veil’d whjii our course is ri 

In a French cerxieteiy there are tl: 
concise inscriptions on one tornl>':t.:;ne 
taph is on husband and wife : 

I am anxiously expecting you. — A.D. 1 
Hero I am !~-a.d. ldG7. 


Yvliat caused my life to terminate^; f ■ 
For thieves one night, wheiivin my .bed, 
Broke in iny house and shot me dead. 

The following, which is rather hard ii] 
deceased lady, is said to adorn some chii] 
, , , in Manchester : 

is' ciiurchyard at 
which speaks for 

3Iis3 Aeabella YomcG, 

Tflio on the 21 st May 

at Stepney in tlie Hesan to hold her tongue. 

^ pi”a^o This other one is slightly invidious ; 
in diiierent parts 

^ ” i com- Here lies Maegadet SESTOzr, 

T7ho never did aught to vex one ; 

Hot like the woman toider the next s'lo»< 

_ At Ocldiam, Surrey, a wood-cutter tiviis de 

his final exit : 

dlie Lord saw good ; I was lopping off woOc 
And do%vn fell from the tree ; 

I met wufch a check, and I broke my iiecic. 
And so Death loj-kpcd off met 

A photograplier lias this rather pat insci 
over him : 

Here I lie, taken from life. 

Ill St Pc-ter’s churchyard, Isle of T 
epitaph written by some elegiac rlr 
was very careful not to stand coiiiin 


Brighton is the following story, 
itself: 

Phcsbe Hessell," who was born 
year 1713. She served for many years 
soldier in the Fifth Pvegiment of Foot m umcu-yuc 
of Hiirope, and in the year 17X5 fought under the 
mand of the Diilce of Cumberland at the Bati 
hontenoy, where she received a bayonet-wound in 
arm. Her long life, which commenced in iJicreion of 
Queen Anno, extended to thvat of King George the^IY. 
by whose munificence she received support and comfort 
m her latter She died at Brighton, where she had 

long resided, December 12, 1821, aged 108. 

A OomwaU ohitrchyard is enriched with the 
toilowmg dainty verses : 

Here lies entombed one Bo GEE MOETOir, 

Ydiose sudden death was early brought on ; 


Against his %vin, 

Hero lies Georc'E Hill, 

Y7Iio from a cliO;* 

Pell down quite stiff. 

YTIicn it happened is not known, 
Therefore not mentioned on this stone. 

The followin'^ refers to an individii 
though placed in a menial situation, v 
brated in the neigliboiirhood of tlic 
Exchange for his aritlimefclcal knovdei 
accurate information rcspecllnc^ the 
lotteries, finance, &c. : 

In I^femory of a faithful servant of a I 
benevolent master. Placed in a hmnhU str 
Added the strictest Sobriety to 
allomn- no Siddmdlrm from his *\lgllnnce a 
but Dmdmr/ with his master all his anxious t 
although he thereby MidUplkd his own. n< 
made his own Bmi a Stock of Intelligence, a 
Information to others. He Consolidated hh 
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In the churchyard of the Old Parish of Church- 
of-Braddan, Isle of Man, fastened to the wall 
near the eastern door, may he seen a tombstone 
with the following inscription on it ; ‘ Here 
nnderlyeth ye Body of ye lieverend Mr Patbic'K 
Thompson, Minister of God’s word forty years ; 
at present, Vicar of Kirk-Braddan. Aged 67, 
Anno 1678. Deceased ye 24th of April 1689.’ 
So that the vicar apparently had his tombstone 
erected eleven years before liis death I 
At Kirk-Santon churchyard, the following 
epitaph is placed on the gravestone of a man 
named Daniel Teare : 

Here, friend, is little DanieFs tonih. 

To Joseph’s age he did arrive ; 

Sloth killing thousands in their bloom, 

While labour kept poor Dan alive. 

How strange, yet true, frill seventy years 
Was his wife happy in her tears, 

Daniel Teaue, December 9th, 1707, aged 110 years. 


nd Picd'uced every Calamity by Patience. 
were better or worsen he constantly 
and with that serenity which marked 
. ■ ; \ i, 

As it was his masters 


Fortitude, 

Whether " tJiine/s 

looked upu'ards; „ 

him truly wise, he ivas not to be raised by a Fraction, 
nor depressed with a Shadi 
Interest,, so he made it his Aecoimt to satisfy jsH, and 
to render to eveiy one 'Ms clue. Though surrounded 
by the advocates of Chance, he never denied the dis- 
pensations of Providence. Valuing the of fortune 
no blank would he ever suffer 
IS ever full of gladdening hope, 
on that he sliouid, on tlie great 


as unexpected pr 
in his mind p bii 

and cheerful expe , « 

Settliwi either first or last^ be dravm from the 
grave, to receive the reivard of a good and faithful 
servant,.."/. * " ; 

The following on Eobert Gray is of an entirely 


THE MANUFACTUEE OF PAPEE FEOM 
WOOD. 

Most visitors to the late Edinhurgh Forestry 
Exhibition must have noticed the series of 
exhibits from Norway, Sweden, Germany, and 
other countries relating to a comparatively novel 
industry — the manufacture of paper-pulp from 
wood. There were shown sections of decorticated 
pinewood side by side with rolls of paper made 
exclusively from this material ; specimens of 
various kinds of wood-pulp used by the British 
paper-maker to blend with esparto, straw, or 
rag ; and bottles containing curious pulp 3 r solu- 


011 the IGtli day of July 1793, aged 49 years. — This ston 
was erected by her .loving husband, James Moore. W 
have both found peace at last. 

The next example difiers from those precedim 
it in one important particular — that is, " 


, it was 

written by the person to whom it refeiTed, and 
was evi"' ■■ » . 

Gray above quoted 

II — dv.1 in Westmoreland, and the epitaph 


wood is now used for paper-making, a brief 
account of this industry may be of interest to 
our readers. 

It has long been known that any vegetable 
fibre which can be freed from its incrusting 
materials — gums and resins—is fit for paper- 
making. The only question -which had to be 
solved in the case of wood was, how this could 
be done at a cost to enable it to compete with 
waste products such as rags and esparto grass. 
In a measure, this difficulty was overcome when 
the system of grinding the wood in contact with 
water by pressure against revolving grindstones 
was introduced in German]-' about the year 1846. 
The product thus obtained was, and is, cheap 
enough ; and at the present day, about fifty 
! thousand tons annually are imported into Great 
Britain from the producing countries, which are 
those where pineivood is most abundant. Its 
value is sLx pounds per dry ton, or thereabouts, 
and even this low price may lie surpassed, as 
new mOIs are constantly springing up in Norway, 
Sweden, and elsewhere to utilise the valuable 
■water-powers which are running to waste in 
proximity to the pine-forests. But cd though 
mechanically prepared wood-pulp must now be 
admitted to rank as a paper-making material-— 


idently after the pattern of that on Eobert 
1. He was one of the vicars 


of Kendal 
inscribed on his tomb by his friends ; 

London bred me ; "Westininster fed me; 

Study tanglit mo ; living souglit me ; 

Learning brought me ; Kendal canglit me ; 

Labour pressed me ; sickness distressed me j 
Death oppressed me ; the grave possessed me. 

God fir>st gave me ; Christ did save me ; 

Earth did crave me, and heaven would have me. 

which has been frequently 


quoted, may be se 
Kent : 

Here lieth the bod; 

Clerk of this Parish). ' - - - - -x 

a mirthful man, and died on his way to cln 
the 31st day of Mnrch 1811, 


at a wedding on the 31st day of Mnrch 1811, aged sever) 
The inhabitants of Crayford have raised tl 
-. ZA . memory, and: as a tribute to I 

long and faithful services. 

The life of this clerk was just 3 score and ten, 

Nearly half of ivhich time he had sung out Amen. 

In hk youth he was married like other young men; 
But his vdfe died one day, so he chanted Amen. 

A second he took—slie departed — what then ? 

■He married and buried a third with — Amen. 

Tims his Joys and his 'sorrows were Treble ; but then 
His voice was deep Bass as he sung out ilmen. 

On tho Horn he could bloiv a,s well as most men, 

So his Horn was exalted in blowing Amen, 

But he lost all his ivind after 3 score and ten, 

And here ivith three wives he waits till again 
The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen. 


years. [ 
stone to his cheerful 
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appearance, not of ultimate fibres at all, but of population forms a pretty faitliful measure of 
bundles of fibre ; of a certain length, it is true, a people’s intelligence and enlightenment, and 
but of too large diameter to yield a tough, well- happily, what with Board Schools and the cheap 
woven sheet of paper. Another point is, that press, it is increasing in this country at a rapid 
they still contain the incrusting material of the rate. We cannot better conclude this brief sketch 
wood, -which renders them practically iinbleacli- than wdtii the advice of the old Laird of Dumbie- 
able. Notwithstanding these defects, however, dykes to his son, and adopted as the motto of tlie 
mechanical pulp of sufficiently good quality and Forestry Exhibition : ^Be aye stickiiiMii a tree; 
whiteness is now produced to serve as an import- it ’ll be growin’ when ye ’re sleepin’.’ 


ant adjunct for cheap news and printing papers ; 

and there are few daily journals that can afford 

to use better material and dispense wuth wood AT THE FILESIBE. 

altogether. ’ ^ 

We may now say a few w^ords about the newer, \ 

more expensive, and almost perfect fibre for pax:>er- Around the hearth when raving storms and bitter winds 

making known as chemical wood-pulp, or cellulose. do blow, 

Wood is perhaps the most refractory of vegetable When all the wintry wolds are wrapj^od in shroud of 


A.ROUND the hearth when raving storms and bitter winds 
do blow. 


materials from -which cellular tissue is extracted. 


whitest snow, 


For a long time it resisted the efforts of chemists When closer to him doth Ms rags the shivering outcast 


and practical men to find a satisfactory method 


of dealing with it. Until recently, the only Who dreams not of a single meal, and prays hut for a 


system generally known was that of boiling with 
caustic soda solutions of great strength at a pres- 


sure of SIX to twelve atmospheres. Lnder this ^ i ^ .1 i 

, . , p. -j 4 xi 1 I File on more logs ; the brighter that our cheery hearth 

treatment the wood becomes soft ; and at the end 1 th ^ 

of the cooking, the gums and resins are found to ° , , ,, ^ , , 


be separated from the fibrous part of the wood, 
and transferred to the caustic solution, which thus 
acquires a black colour. The black liquor is 
drawn off, and the pnlp turned out of the boiler 


doth glow, 

The more our hearts shall warm to those who no such 
blessings know 

As hearth and home, and kith and kin, and love of 
humankind, 


and washed. It is then found to consist of fine wanderers, who on this earth no jot of joy can 


fibres of almost pittre cellulose, which may be 
bleached with chlorine, and made into printing, 


writing, or even tissue and bank-note papers. Poor we may be, yet not so poor but that a penny fee 
At tbe present tune, this process is the one in . ^nd know, 0 Lord, we lend it unlo 


general use; hut it may ultimately have to yield Thee* 

to another known as the acid process, in which knoeketb at tbe 

sulphurous acid is the reducing agent employed. 

The . advocates of the latter claim that it is more t m 7 


jLiic* ttu YU c clou's ux ouc Xciooci uxciijuu oijiait xo IS xiluxe T firm* a t x.. « 

. , . i i? 1 • 1 1 1 1 Is none oi Thme : for Thou, U norcL wast gracious to the 

economical in cost of chemicals, can be worked , > > & 


with lower pressure, and gives a greater yield of F • 

fibre. These statements have still to be practi- X’s'* 

cally demonstrated ; but we must not omit to Pile on more logs ; draw closer in, 0 grandsire, gray and 


mention that the patentee of one of the acid | 


processes— for there are several— obtained the Climb, toddling darling, to his knee, and lay thy locks of 


award given by the jurors of the Forestry Exhibi- 


tion for 'the best paper-making material derived Upon his breast, and listen whilst the fairy tale he 


from wood.’ qi the Elfin Queen who holds her court amid the ilowor- 

When we consider the ubiquity and abundance 
of wood suitable for pulp-making, it becomes 
evident tliat this industry is one which is sure 

to be yet further extended and developed in the youths and maidens, one and all in sweet home-tasks 
near future. Out of about five million tons of engage, 

wood imported annually into Great Britain, only Smiled on approvingly by those who own a riper age ; 
one per cent, comes as pulp. It seems unlikely, No harm can injure those who safe at the home*anchor 


therefore, that any sensible impression can be 


made on the price, by the demand which may No worldly pleasures yield to peace that gilds the home- 
arise for pulp-making. Already many mills have fireside, 
been erected abroad for making paper and paste- 
boards from wood alone, and these articles are 

being imported to the detriment of the British- fireside, our bright fireside, there's music in 

manufacturer. The number of mills making sound, ^ 

wood-pulp either in connection with paper-mills, Heart-sunshine in each well-loved face our table grouped 
or for safe as a raw material, is approximately as around : 

follows : Germany, 488 ; Austria-Hungary, 154 ; bless Thou, 0 G-od, that fireside dear, that it may happy 
Sweden, 53; Norway, 34; Switzerland,! 1. During be, 

the last few years, the trade has also developed Since every blessing we enjoy we owe that boon to Thee, 
wonderfully in the United States and in Canada, a. h. b. 

but not to such an extent as to enable those - — — — 

eomitries to compete in the markets of Europe. Printed and Published by k B. Chambers, 47 Patcr- 
llie consumption of paper per head of the nostcr Kow, Lokbon, and 339 High Street, EniNBunGii. 


Reserved, 
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SATHEDAY*, JANUARY 17, 18S5. Pkice 

above flying in and out, yellow leaves twirling 
down, the blue peacocks with their crests, the 
red barn behind, the golden sun afar shining 
low through the trees of the “fli^ brown 

autumn sward, a gray horse, orange maple bushes. 
There was something dark on the grass under There was the quiet tone of the coming evening — 
an elm in the field by the barn. It rose and the early evening of October — such an evening 
fell ; and we saw that it was a wing — a single as the rook had seen many a time from the tops 
black -wing, striking the ground instead of the of the trees. A man dies, and the crowd goes on 
air ; indeed, it seemed to come out of the earth passing under the window along the street with- 
itself, the body of the bird being hidden by the out a thought. The rook died, and his friends, 
grass. This black wing flapped and flapped, but who had that day been with him in the oaks 
could not lift itself — a single wing of course feasting on acorns, who had been with him in 
could not fly. A roolc had dropped out of the the fresh-turned furrows, horn perhaps in the 
elm and was lying helpless at the foot of the same nest, utterly forgot him before lie was dead, 
tree — it is a favourite tree with rooks ; they With a great common caw — a common shout — 
build in it, and at that moment there were they suddenly left the tree in a bevy and flew 
twenty or more perched aloft, cawing and con- towards the park. The peacocks having brought 
versing comfortably, without the least thought in their verdict, departed, and the dead bird 
of their dying comrade. Not one of all the was left alone. 

number descended to see what was the matter, In falling out of the elm, the rook had alighted 
nor even fluttered half-way down. Tliis elm partly on his side and partly on his back, so that 
is their clubhouse, where they meet every after- he could only flutter one wing, the other being 
noon as the sxin gets low to discuss the scandals held down by his own weight. He had probably 
of the day, before retiring to roost in the died from picking up poisoned grain somewhere, 
avenues and tree-groups of the park adjacent, or from a parasite. Tlie v/eatlier had been open, 
While we looked, a peacock came round the and he could not have been starved. At a dis- 
corner of the barn ; he had caught sight of the tance, the rook’s plumage appears black ; but close 
flapping wing, and approached wdth long delibe- at hand it will be found a fine biue-hlack, glossy, 
rate stops and outstretched neck. ‘What’s this? and handsome. 

What ’s this ? ’ he inquired in bird-language. ‘ My These peacocks are the best ‘ rain-makers ’ in 
friends, see here ! ’ Gravely, and step by step, he the place ; whenever they cry much, it is sure 
came nearer and nearer, si owl}’, and not without to rain ; and if they persist day after day, the 
some fear, till curiosity had brought him within rain is equally continuous. Erom the wall by 
a yard. In a moment or tAvo a peahen followed the barn, or the elm-hranch aboA’-e them, ‘ 
and also stretched out her neck — the tAAm long pa-o?2^’ resounds like the Avail of a gigantic 
necks pointing at the black flapping Aving. A cat, and is audible half a mile or more. In the 
second peacock and peahen approached, and the summer, I found one of them, a peacock in the, 
four great birds stretched out their necks toAAmrds full brilliance of his colours, on a rail in the 
the dying rook — a ‘eroAvner’s quest’ upon the hedge Under a spreading maple bush. His 
unfortunate creature. rich-hued neck, the bright light and shadow, the 

If any one had been at hand to sketch it, the tall green meadoAV grass, brought together the 
scene AA’onld have been very grotesque, and not finest colours. It is curious that a bird so 
Avithout a ludicrous sadness. There was the tall distinctly foreign, plumed for the Asiatic sun, 
elm tinted Avith yellow, the black rooks high: should, fit so well Avith’ English meads. ,.His 
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Splendid neck immediately pleases, pleases tke 
first time it is seen, and on tke fiftieth occasion. 
I see these every day, and always stop to look at 
them ; the colour excites the sense of beauty in 
the eye, and the shape satisfies the idea of form. 
The undulating curve of the neck is at once 
approved by the intuitive judgment of the mind, 
and it is a pleasure to the mind to reiterate that 
judgment frequently. It needs no teaching to 
see its heauty — the feeling comes of itself. 

How different -with the turkey-cock which 
struts round the same barn ! A fine big bird he 
is, no doubt ; but there is no intrinsic beauty 
about him ; on the contrary, there is something 
fantastic in his style and plumage. He has 
way of drooping his wings as if tliey were 
armour-plates to shield him from a shot. The 
ornaments upon his head and beak are in the 
most awkward position. He was together 
in a dream, of uneven and odd pieces that live 
and move, but do not fit. Ponderously gawky, 
he steps as if the world wns his, like a ‘motley' 
crowned in sport. He is good eating, but he is 
not beautiful. After the eye has been accustomed 
to him for some time — after you have fed him 
every day and come to take an interest in him — 
after you have seen a hundred turkey-cocks, then 
he may become passable, or, if you have the 
fancier’s taste, exquisite. Education is requisite 
first ; you do not fall in love at first sight. The 
same api^lies to fancy-pigeons, and indeed many 
pet animals, as pugs, which come in time to 
be animated with a soul in some people’s eyes. 
Compare a pug with a greyhound straining at 
the leash. Instantly he is slipped, he is gone 
as a wave let loose. His flexible back bends and 
undulates, arches and unarches, rises and fails as 
a wave rises and rolls on. His pliant ribs open ; 
his whole frame ‘ gives ’ and stretches, and closing 
again in a curve,, springs forward. Movement is 
as easy to him as to the wave, which melting, is 
re-moulded, and sways onward. The curve of the 
greyhound is not only the line of beauty, but a 
line which suggests motion ; and it is the idea of 
motion, I think, which so. strongly appeals to 
the mind. 

We are often scornfully treated as a nation by 
people who write about art, because they say we 
have no taste ; we cannot make art jugs for the 
mantelpiece, crockery for the bracket, screens for 
the fire ; we cannot even decorate the wall of a 
room as it should be clone. If these are the 
standards by which a sense of art is to be tried, 
their scorn is to a certain degree just. But 
suppose we try another standard. Let us put 
aside the altogether false opinion that art con- 
sists alone in something actually made, or 
painted, or decorated, in carvings, colourings, 
touches of brush or chisel. Let us look at 
our lives, I mean to say that there is no 
nation so thoroughly and earnestly artistic as 
the English in their lives, their joys, their 
thoughts, their hopes. Who loves nature like 
an Englishman 1 Ho Italians care for their pale 
skies? ^ I never heard so. We go all over the 
world in search of beauty — to the keen north, 
to the cape whence the midnight sun is visible, 
to the extreme south, to the interior of Africa, 
gazing on the vast expanse of Tanganyika or 


the marvellous falls of the Zambesi. We admire 
the temples and tombs and palaces of India ; 
we speak of the Alhambra of Spain almost in 
whispers, so deep is our reverent admiration ; 
we visit the Parthenon. There is not a pictiiin 
nor a statue in Europe -we have not sought. We 
climb the mountains for their views and the 
sense of grandeur they insj)ire ; we roam o%^er 
the wide oceuin to the coral islands of the far 
Pacific ; we go deep into the v'oods of the West ; 
and we stand dreamily under the Pyramids of 
the East. What part is there of the English 
year which has not been sung by the poets ? all 
of whom are full of its loveliness; and our greatest 
of all, Shakspeare, carries, as it were, armfuls of 
violets, and "‘scatters roses and golden wheat across 
his pages, wliicli are simply fields written with 
human life. 

This is art indeed — art in the mind and 
soul, infinitely deeper, surely, than the con- 
struction of crockery, jugs for the mantelpiece, 
dados, or even of paintings. The lover of nature 
has the higliest art in his soul. So, I think, tlie 
bluff English farmer wdio takes such pride and 
delight in his clogs and horses, is a much greater 
man of art than any Frenchman preparing witli 
cynical dexterity of hand some coloured present- 
ment of flashy beauty for the salo7i. The English 
girl who loves her horse — and English girls do 
tove their horses most intensely — is infinitely 
more artistic in that fact than the cleverest 
painter on enamel. They who love nature are 
the real artists ; the ‘ artists ’ are copjdsts. St 
John the naturalist, when exploring the recesses 
of the Highlands, relates how he frequently came 
in contact with men living in the rude Highhind 
way — forty years since, no education tlien— ^vhom 
at first you %vould suppose to be morose, unob- 
servant, almost stupid. But when th,e 3 " found out 
that their visitor would stay for hours gazing in 
admiration at their glens and mountains, their 
clemcanour changed. Then the truth appeared; 
they w’ere fonder than lie was liimseli* of the 
beauties of their hills and lakes ; they could see 
the art there, though perhaps they hact never seen 
a picture in tlieii’ lives, certLiinly not any blue and 
■white crockery. The Frenchman flings *his fingers 
dexterously over the canvas, but lie lias never had , 
that in his heart which the rude Highlander i 
had. 

The path across the arable 'field was covered 
with a design of birds’ feet. The reversed broad 
arrow of the fore-claw’-s, and llie straight line of 
the hinder claw, trailed all over it in curving 
lines. In the dry dust, their feet were marked | 
as clearly as a seal on wax — their trails woimcl I 
this way and that, and crossed as their quick eves I 
had led them to turn to find something. For 
fifty or six'ty yards the path was worked with an 
inextricable design; it ■was a pity to step on it 
and blot out the traces of those little feet. Their 
hearts so happy, their eyes so observant, th.e earth 
so bountiful to them with its supply of food, and 
the late warmth of the autumn sun lighting up 
their life. They know and feel the diflerent love- 
liness of the seasons as much as we do. Every 
one must have noticed their joyousness in spring ; 
they are quiet, but so very, Very busy in the 
height of summer ; as autumn comes on they 
obviously delight in the occasional hours i»f 
warmth. The marks of their little feet are 
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OUTSIDE LOUDOK 


almost; sacred — a joyous life lias been tliere — do Enskin thinks so much of, could ever draw that 
not obliterate it. It is so delightful to know that intertangled mass of lines, hvhar could you easily 
something is happy. draw the leaves and head of the great parsley — 

The ha^vthorn hedge that glints down the slope commonest of hedge-plants — the deep indented 
is more coloured than the hedges in the sheltered leaves, and the shadow by which to express 
plain. Yonder, a low bush on the brow is a deep them. There was work enough in that short 
crimson; the hedge as it descends varies from piece of hedge by the potato-field for a good 
brown to yellow, dotted with red haws, and by pencil every day the whole summer. And when 
the gateway has aiiothei^ spot of crimson. The done, you would not have been satisfied with 
lime-trees turn yellow from top to bottom, all it, but only have learned how complex and how 
the leaves together; the elms by one or two thoughtful and far-reaching, Nature is in the 
branches at a time. A lime-tree thus entirely simplest of things. But with a straight-edge or 
coloured stands side by side with an elm, their ruler, any one could draw the iron Ivailings in 
boughs intermingling ; the elm is green except half an hour, and a surveyor’s pupil could make 
a line at the outer extremity of its branches. A them look as well as Millais himself. Stupidity 
red light as of fire plays in the beeches, so deep to stupidity, genius to genius; any hard fist can 
is their orange tint in which the sunlight is manage iron railings ; a hedge is a task for the 

I caught. An oak is dotted with buff, while yet greatest. 

I the main body of the foliage is iintouched. With Those, therefore, who really wish their gardens 

these tints and sunlight, nature gives iis so much or grounds, or any place, beautiful, must get that 
more than the tree gives. ^ A tree is nothing but greatest of geniuses, Nature, to help them, and 
a tree in itself ; but with light and shadow, green give their artist freedom to paint to fancy, for 
leaves moving, a bird singing, another moving it is Nature’s imagination which delights us — 
to and fro — in autumn with colour—the boughs as I tried to explain about the tree, the imagina- 
are filled with imagination. There then seems tion, and not the fact of the timber and sticks, 
so much more than the ^ mere tree ; the timber For these wliite bryony loaves and slender spirals 
of the trunk, the mere sticks of the branches, the and exquisitely defined fiowers, are Ml of ima- 
wooden framework is animated with a life. High gination, products of a sunny dream, and tinted 

above, a lark sings, not for so long as in spring — so tastefully, that although they are green, and 

the October song is shorter— -but still be sings, all about them is green too, yet the plant is 
If you love colour, plant maple ; maple biislies cpiite distinct, and in no degree confused or lost 
^ colour a whole hedge. Upon the bank of a pond, in the mass of leaves under and by it. It 
the brown oak-leaves which have fallen are stands out, and yet without violent " contrast, 
refiected in the still deep water. All these beauties of form and colour surround 

It is from the hedges that taste must be the place, and try, as it were, to march in and 
learned. A garden abuts on these fields, and take possession, but are shut out by straight iron 
being on slightly rising ground, the inaple bushes, railings. Wonderful it is that education should 
the brown and yellovr and crimson hawthorn, make folk tasteless 1 Such, certainly, seems to be 
the^ limes and elms, are ah visible from it ; yet the case in a great measure, and not in our own 
it is surrounded by stiff straight iron railings, country only, for those who know Italy tell us 
unconcealed even by the grasses, ydiich are care- that the fine old gardens there, dating back to 
fully cut down with the docks and nettles, that the days of the Medici, are being despoiled of . 
do their best, three or^ four times in the summer, ilex and made formal and straight. Is all the 
to hide the blank iron. Within these iron world to be Yersaillised? 

Mhngs st;mds a row of arbor upright, and Scarcely two hundred yards from these cold 
stiff likewise, and among tljem a few otlier ever- iron railings, which even nettles and docks would 


sun of August TJais garden belongs to a gentle- now dull from wreath er ; the walls some tone of 
man w'ho ■would certainly S25are no moderate yello'w ; the folk are poor. Against it there 

expense to improve it, and yet there it remains, grows a vigorous plant of jessamine, a still finer 

the blankest, barest, most miserable-looking square j rose, a vine covers the lean-to at one end, and 
of ground the eye can find ; the only piece of j tea-jffant the corner of the wall ; besides these, 
ground irom^ which the eye turns away; for even there is a yellow-llowering plant, the name of 
the potato-field close by, the conimon potato- which I forget at the moment, also trained to 
field, had its colour in bright poj^pies, and there the walls ; and ivy. Altogether, six plants grow 
were |)^^i’tridges in it, and at the edges, fine u];) the wmlls of the cottage ; and o’ver the wicket- 
growths of mallo'w and its mauve fiowers. Wild gate there is a rude arch — a framework of tail 
parsley, still green in the shelter of the hazel sticks— from which droop thick bunches of hops, 
stoles, is there now on the bank, a thousand times It is a very commonplace sort of cottage ; nothing 
sweeter to the eye than bare iron and cold ever- artistically picturesque about it, no effect of gable 
greens. Along that hedge, _ the white bryony wound or timber-work ; it stands by the roadside in the 
itself^ in the most beautiful manner, completely most commonplace wa-y, and yet it pleases. They 
covering the upper part of the tliick brambles, a have called in Nature, that great genius, and let 
robe thrown over the ^bushes; its deep cut leaves, the artist have his own way. In Italy, tlie art** 

its countless tendrils, its fiowers, and presently the country, they cut down the ilex trees, and get 

berries, giving pleasure every time one passed it. the surveyor’s pupil with straight-edge and ruler 
Indeed, you could not pass without stopping to to put it right and square for them. Our over- 
look at it, and wondering if any one ^ever so educated and well-to-do people set iron railings 
skilful, even those sure-handed Florentines Mr J round ^bout their blank pleasure-grounds, which 

' - ' 
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the potato-field laughs at in bright poppies ; and 
actually one who lias some line park-grounds has 
lifted up on high a mast and weather-vane ! a 
thing useful on the sea-hoard at coastguard 
stations for signalling, hut oh ! how repellent and 
straight and stupid among clumps of graceful 
elms ! 


A HOUSE UIYIDEU AGAINST ITSELE. 


CHAPTER III. 


As it turned out, Frances had not the courage. 
Mr Waring strolled into the loggia shortly after 
Miss Durant had left her. He smiled when he 
heard of her visit, and asked what news she had 
brought. Tasie was the recognised channel for 
news, and seldom appeared without leaving some 
little sto.ry behind her. 

^ I don't think slie had any news to-day ; except 
that there had been a great many at the Sunday 
school last Sunday. Fancy, papa, twelve children ! 
She is quite excited about' it.^ 

‘That is a triumph,’ said Mr Waring with a 
laugh. He stretched out his long limbs from 
the low basket- chair in which he had placed 
himself. He had relaxed a little altogether from 
the tension of the morning, feeling himself secure 
and at his ease in his own house, where no one 
could intrude upon him or call tip ghosts of 
the past. The air was beyond expression sweet 
and tranqiiillising, the' sun going down in a mist 
of glory behind the endless peaks and ridges 
that stretched away towards the west, the sea 
lapping the shore with a soft cadence that was 
more imagined than heard on the heights of the 
Punto, but yet added another harmony to the 
scene. Near at hand, a faint wind ruklecl the 
long leaves of the palm-trees, and the pale 
olive woods lent a softness to the landscape, tem- 
pering its brightness. Such a scene fills up the 
weary mind, and has the blessed quality of 
arresting thought. It was good for the breathing 
too — or at least so this invalid thought — and he 
was more amiable than usual, with no harshness 
in voice or temper to introduce a discord. ‘I 
am glad she was pleased,’ he said. ‘Tasie is a 
good girl, though not perhaps so much of a girl 
as she thinks. Why she goes in for a Sunday 
school where none is wanted, I can’t tell ; but 
anyhow I am glad she is pleased. Where did 
they come from, the twelve children? Poor 
little beggars ! how sick of it they must have 
been.’ 

‘A number of them belonged to that English 
family, papa ’ * 

‘I suppose they must all belong to English 
families,’ he said calmly ; ‘ the natives are not 
such fools.’ 

‘But, papa, I mean — the people we met— the 
people yon knew.’ 

He made no reply for a few minutes, and then 
he said calmly : ‘What an ass the man must 
be, not only to travel with children, hut to send 
them to poor Tasie’s Sunday school 1 You must 


that 


do me the justice, Fan, to’ acknowledge 
never attempted to treat you in that way.’ 

‘No ; but, papa — perhaps the gentleman is 
revj religious man.’ 

‘And you don’t think I am? Well, perhaps 
laid myself open to such a retort.’ 


‘ 0 papa I ’ Frances cried, with tears starting to 
her eyes, ‘you know I could not mean that’ 

‘If you take religion as meaning a life by rule, 
which is its true meaning, .you were right enough, 
my dear. That is what I never could do. It 
might have been better for me if I had. It is 
always better for one to put one’s self in har- 
mony with received notions and the prejudices 
of society. Tasie would not have her Sunday 
school but for that. It is the right thing. I 
think you have a leaning towards the right 
thing, my little girl, yourself.’ 

‘I don’t like to be particular, papa, if that is 
what you mean.’ 

‘Always keep to that,’ her fatlier said v;ith a 
smile. And then he opened the book which he 
had been holding all this time in his hand. 
Such a thing had hajjpenetl, when Frances was 
in high spirits and very courageous, as that she 
had pursued him even into his book ; but it 
was a very rare exercise of valour, and to-day slie 
shrank from it. If she only had tlie courage ; 
but she Lad not the courage. She had given \ip 
her drawing, for the sun no longer shone on 
the group of palms. She had no book, and 
indeed at any time %vas not much given to 
reading, except when a happy chance threw a 
novel into her hands. She watched the sun go 
down by imperceptible degrees, yet not slowly, 
behind the mountains, \7hen " he had quite 
disappeared, the landscape changed too ; the ah*, 
as the Italians say, grew brown ; a little momen- 
tary chill breathed out of the sk,y. It is always 
depressing to a solitary watcher when tliis 
change takes place. 

Frances was not apt to be depressed, but for the 
moment she felt lonely and dull, and a great sense 
of monotony took hold upon her. It %vas like this 
every night ; it would be like this, so hir as she 
knew, every night to come, until perhaps slie grew 
old, like Tasie, without becoming aware that she 
had ceased to be a girl. It was not a cheering 
prospect. And when there is any darkness or 
mystery surrounding one’s life, tliese are just the 
circumstances to quicken curiosity, and turn it 
into something graver, into an anxious desire to 
know. Frances did not know positivtdy that 
there was a mystery. She had no reason to 
think there was, she said to lierself. Her father 
preferred to live easily on the Iiiviera, instead of 
living in a way that would trouble him at 
home. Perhaps the gentleman they had met was 
a bore, and that was why Mr I\hu;ing avoided all 
mention of him. He frequently thuiiglit peo]'de 
were bores, with wliom Fran(*es was very well 
satisfied. Why should she think any mure" of it? 
Oh, how she %vishcd she had the courage to ask 
plainly and boldly : Who are we '? 'Wliere do %ve 
come from? Have -we any friends? But she ! 
had not the courage. She looked towards him, ! 
and trembled, imagining within hersedf wliat 
would be the consequence if she interrupted his 
reading, plucked him out of the quietude of the 
hour and of his book, and demanded an explana- 
tion — when very likely there was no explanation ! 
when, in all probability, everything was quite 
simple, if she only knew. 

The evening passed as evenings generally did I 
pass in the Palazzo. Mr Waring talked a little 
at dinner quite pleasantly, and smoked a cigarette 
in the loggia afterwards in great good-hx’unour, 
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telling Frances various little stories of people stances, it was scarcely possible not to be more or 
be bad known. This was a sign of bigb satis- less of a collector. Tliere is nobody in these 
faction on bis part, and very agreeable to her, regions who does not go about with eyes open 
and no doubt be was entirely unaw’are of the to anything thei*e may be to ‘pick up.’ And 
perplexity in her mind and the questions she after this she %valked back through the olive 
•was so desirous of asking. The air was peculiarly woods, by those distracting little terraces which 
soft that evening, and he sat in the loggia till lead the stranger so constantly out of his way, 
the young moon set, with an overcoat on his hut are quite simple to those who are to the 
shoulders and a rug on his knees, sometimes talk- manner born — until she reached once more the 
ing, sometimes silent — in either way a very agree- broad piece of unshadowed road which leads 
able companion. Frances had never been cooped up to the old town. At the spot at which she 
up in streets, or exposed to the chill of an English and her father had met the English family 
spring ; so she had not that keen sense of con- yesterday, she made a momentaiy pause, recall- 
trast -which doubles the enjoyment of a heavenly ing all the circumstances of the meeting, and 
evening in such a heavenly locality. It -was what the stranger had said : ‘ A fellow that 
all quite natural, common, and everyday to her; stuck by you ail through.’ All through what? 
hut no one could be indifferent to the sheen of slm asked hex’self. As she paused to make 
the young moon, to the soft circling of the dark- this little question, to which there was no 
ness, and the reflections on the sea. It was all response, she heard a sound of voices coming 
very lovely, and yet there was something wanting, from the upper side of the wood, where the slopes 
What w’as ■wanting? She thought it ■was know- rose high into more and more olive gardens, 
ledge, acquaintance with her own position, and ‘Don’t hurry along so; I’m coming,’ some one 
relief from this strange bewildering sensation said. Frances looked ii]), and her lieart jumped ; 
of being cut off from the race altogether, -which into her mouth as she perceived that it was 
had risen within her mind so cquickly and with once more the English family whom she was 
so little cause. " about to meet on the same spot/ 

But many beside Frances have felt the ■wistful The lather was in advance this time, and he 
call for happiness more complete, which comes in was hurrying do-^vn, she thought, with the iiiten- 
the soft darkening of a summer night; and tioii of addressing her. What should she do? 
probably it %vas not explanation, hut something Bhe knew very -vvell what her father would 
else, more common to human nature, that she have wished her to do ; but probably for that 
■wanted. The voices of the peaceful peoj)le very reason a contradictory impulse arose in 
outside, the old men and -women wdio came her. Without doubt, she wanted to know what 
out to sit on the benches upon the Panto, or on this man knew and could tell her. Kot that 

the stone seat under the wall of the Palazzo, she would ask him anything, she was too 

and compare their experiences, and enjoy the proud for that. To betray that she was not 

cool of the evening, sounded pleasantly from acquainted ■with her father’s affairs, that she 

below. There was a softened din of children had to go to a stranger for information, -was a 
playing, and now and then a sudden rush of thing of -which she was incapable. But if he 
voices, when the young men who were strolling wished to speak to her — to send, perhaps, soxrxe 
about got excited in conversation, and stopped message to her father? Frances quieted her 
short in their -walk for the delivery of some conscience in this way. She was very anxious, 
sentence more emphatic than the rest ; and the excited by tbe sense that there was something 
mothers chattered over their babies, cooing and to find out; and if it was anything her father 
laughing. The babies should have been in bed, would not approve, why, then, she could shut 
Frances said to herself, half laughing half crying, it up in her own breast and never let him know 
in a sort^ of tender anger with them all for being it to trouble him. And it was right at Iier age 
so familiar and so nmch at home. They were that she should know. All these sophistries 
entirely at home where they were ; tlxey knew liurried through her mind more rapidly than 
everybody, and were known from father to son, lightning during the moment in which she paused 
and from mother to daughter, all about them, hesitating, and gave the largo Englishman, over- 
They did not call a distant and unknown country whelmed with the heat, and hurrying down the 
by that sweet name, nor was there one among steep path with his white umbrella over his 
them who had any doubt as to where he or she head, time to make up to her. He was rather 
I was born. This thought made Frances sigh, and out of breath, for though he had been coming 
then made her smile. After all, if that was all ! down hill, and not going up, the way was steep. 

And then ^ she saw that Domenico had brought ‘ Miss Waring, Miss aring,’ he cried as he 
the lamp into the salonCj and that it was time approached, ‘how is your father? 1 want to 
to g^o indoors.^ ask for your iather,’ taking off his straw hat 

Hext morning, she went out between the early and exposing his flushed countenance under the 
coffee and the mid-day breakfast, to do some little shadow of the green-lined imibi’ella, which 
household business, on which, in consideration enhanced all its ruddy tints ; then, as he came 
that she was English, and not hound by the laws within reach of her, he added hastily : ‘ I am 
that^ are so hard and fast with Italian girls, so glad I have met you. How is he ? for he 
Mariuccia consented to let her go alone. It was did not give me any address.’ 
very seldom that Mr W aring went out, or indeed ‘ Papa is quite well, thank you,’ said Frances 
was visible at that hour, tlie expedition of the with the habitual response of a child, 
former day being very exceptional. Frances went ‘Quite well? Oh, that is a great deal more 
down to the shops to do^ her little commissions than I expected to hear. He was not ([iiite well 
for Mariuccia. She even investigated the Savona yesterday, I am sure. He is dreadfully clianged. 
pots of which Tasie had spoken. In her circum- It was a sort of guesswork my recognising him 



very tnm, said lU'ances ; ‘but that does not mean aware of it or not—sonie little revelation of origin 
any hmg ; lie is quite well.’ and connections sucli as could do nobody any 

He had taken ham. But when she woke up suddenly to find 
opportunity to wipe it vath a large white herself as it w^ere upon the edge of a chasm 
handkerchief, and had made his bald forehead which had split hei' lather’s lill in two the 
look redder than ever ‘I shouldn’t like to young creature trembled. She was fri-'diteiied 
wSld* hd wouldn t, for all ^tlie beyond measure by this unexiiocted contmgency; 

Vf r ^ ^ trustworthy advice ? she dared not listen to another word " 

ihese Italian doctors, they are not much to be ‘Oh!’ she said with a quiver in her voice 
should get a real good English ‘I am afraid I have no time to stop and talk 

^ waiting for his breakfast. I will 

I 0 mdeed, it is only asthma ; he is well tell him you — asked for him.’ 

! 1 *’ anything the matter ‘Give him our love/ said the laclv ‘Indeed 

j with him, Frances protested. The large stranger George, she is quite rio’ht : we inust'hurrv too’ 

' shflkLcfldcf w 3ier, still or we shall be too late for the taUe~dih6teJ ’ 

fcna.ivinj 3 nis iieacu c j addres'? ’ snid tbp 

w ^ Qi I-yThis is Miss husband. Frances made a little courtesy" as she 

Wping. She says her father is quite well, poor had been taught, and waved her hand’ as she 
thing. I am telling hp I am so very glad we hurried away.° He thou^t ^ 31^1^1 not 

iddresT’'^^ ™ understood him. ‘Where do you live?’ he called 

f TT _ 1 -} n 1 I ai.ter her as she hastened alon*^. She nointed 

gs'fi'jSs^seAl.'iSrss 

a-Ss^i^sfiSy 

aasssss Siadsiiss , 

to your pia. It ia ouly out of kinduS S uow ovS 

The poor girl stood and stared at them with pe^tuagrbefS^ tlu'eateued any illu,,trious 
large, round, yudely openinR eyes, with the won- ^ ° ' 

dmng store_ of a child. There had been a ~ — ■ 

little half-imschievous, half-anxious longing in THE BURIED CITIES. 

knew; but now she "came^ to^eradf sSenly tf ptmnei/ and*^l/ “ames 

and felt as a tinvellpi- feel, wit! 7 ti . f -t^ompeii and Herculaneum, as we read the 

pulls liLself up f/LZ® aieir ^^laneholy late ; but/lL 

mat was this pitfaU whicg she hn? ^ in 

was so great and so complete that shf had never life of tint soem to live la the 

heard of it, never guessed it 2 FWobf ^ i diohjit pa^t, e^-ery detail of which 

wpon her, and dismay, and, what pro&My stood Z tangibly 

her in more stead for the mZeS a stinliim tZif ,"!• 

sensation of wounded pride, which brou<rht°thp of tel. Southern luveuues ; tlie pmple waters 

tars sr 
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beneath it, ever readj to overwhelm the sur- relief, every detail of leaf, flower, and flgiire 
rounding plain, and to repeat the story written clear and sharp as when first chiselled. On the 
on Ponlpeii and Herculaneum with a finger of inner walls are nymphs and goddesses, classical 
fiPe. fables and legends in fresco. We go through the 

The principal excavations have been made at street of the soap-makers and visit the large 
Pompeii, which, being buried in ashes, was more soapworkfe, where the huge iron caldrons ^are 
easily disinterred than Herculaneum, upon which still left, their intrinsic value not being suflicicnfc 
the full force of the crimson lava-stream flowed to warrant removal. Another street is full of 
in its burning course, hardening rapidly to the wineshops, with the large red jars still inserted in 
consistency of marble, which had to be quarried the marble counters. Then we pass the city bake- 
before the city could be reached. Owing to the houses, whose o%^ens were found full of charred 
difficulty of tiie work, only a small part of the bread, now in the Naples Museum, the baker’s 
necessary excavation is completed, and great care name stamped upon each loaf, , Close by are the 
jias to be exercised, from the fact of another town splendid public baths, with every appliance for 
Iiaving sprung up on the surface of the lava, hot, cold, and vapour baths, the pipes and 
and the consequent danger of undermining it, cisterns still remaining. We walk into the frigi- 
' We walk through narrow j)assages tunnelled in darium, tepidariiim, and other chambers, the 
the lava to the large theatre. The orchestra floors of . black and wffiite marble, with raised 
with its marble seats is perfect ; the stage, too, marble seats round each room, walls and ceilings 
is excavated ; but the remaining parts are not covered with appropriate sculpture and painting : 
yet quarried out of the enormous mass of lava, Diana bathing in a forest stream ; a groii|> of 
many yards in depth, under which they were water-nymphs disporting themselves by nioonlight 
buried. We pass through more lava- tunnels to in a calm lake ; the Sirens combing^ their golden 
an excavated square, containing houses and shops, hair on the neighbouring rocks, which still bear 
The frescos of the so-called ‘ House of Argus ’ stiE their name. How wonderfully the luxurious 
retain their bright colouring ; many of the marble Pompeian life is brought to mind, as we stand 
pillars are calcined to lime. ^On the marble counter here lost in the dreams which the baths inspire, 
of a wineshop the green impressions of bronze of the youth, fashion, and beauty of two thousand 
coins found tiiere still remain. At the side are years ago. 

a number of the earthen amjphorce used to contain One quarter of the city contains only the 
the wine ; but, as at Pompeii, most of the articles private houses of the rich ; the bust of the owner 
discovered in the houses have been necessarily in each atrium or entrance hall, with the name 
removed to the Museum of Naples. The whole carved below, informs us to whom every house 
district surrounding Herculaneum is a mass of belonged. All are built in the same style, with 
cooled lava, a black desolate region, whence lava the atrium, impluvium, and triclinium, after the 
is quarried for paving and building purposes, usual Roman fashion; slender marble pillars, 
The very air is siiliohurous, and tainted with which once supported the roofs, now vanished, 
Vesuvian smoke. or remaining only in the shape of crumbled 

Very different is the beautiful scene from fragments, fallen in upon the marble floors below. 
Pompeii, with the blue sea on one side and The remains of a fountain are generally found 
luxuriant vegetation on the other; in the distance, in the central basin of the impluvium, that cool 
the shadowy violet cliffs of Capri and Ischia rising retreat from the fierce Italian sun, once green 
from the waves. We descend a sloping path to with leafy plants and musical with murmuring 
the silent city, wiiicli stands between two enor- waters, where the gay Pompeians took their siesta 
mous embankments of ashes, like a very deep in the shade, or lounged through the hot noonday 
railway cutting, and enter by the great gateway, hours. The sleeping-rooms surround the three 
with arches and pillars in perfect preservation, large divisions of the houses, all being built on 
Through a small arch at the side, intended for the ground-floor, with no upper story. On every , 
foot-passengers, we pass into the deserted streets ; threshold is ' Ave * or * Cave canem ’ (Beware the 

from the high narrow footway, w^-e see the track dog) in black mosaic on the white marble. The 

of wheels on the paved vstreet below ; and the inner walls are painted with wreaths of flowers 
great stepping-stones are still there, as in days and fruit, or dancing-girls in transparent draperies 
of ohl, when the Pompeian ladies and their strewing roses. All the frescos show the soft and 
attendant slaves stepped lightl}^ from one to pleasure-loving Pompeian temperament. Artistic 
another, on their %vay to the baths, the theatres, grace and beauty are everywhere present; but 
or other diversions of that gay life, w^hose every neither force nor fervour can be seen ; life seems 

detail lies crystallised for the benefit of sue- to have been regarded as a long game of play, 

cceding ages. Everywhere stand the remains of or one continuous flower- wreathed festival, 
sculptured fountains — at the street corners, in We search for the houses of Sallust and Cloacus, 
every house, in every s<:|uare. The whole city and that of the Tragic Poet, so called from the 
must have been musical -with the ripple of falling frescos on the wall I'epresenting scenes from the 
waters, in those long-past summer noontides Greek tragedies, and giving a clue to the life 
and moonlit nights when Pompeii was in its of the owner ; but the number of houses makes 


zenith of pomp and pride. 


a detailed examination of each one an iinpossi- 


A number of conver^ng streets ^ lead into bility. At the corner of a street leading into 
the forum — the centre of the city’s life. Here the forum stands the exchange. On the walls, 
are the perfect remains of beautiful temples, the names of certain magistrates and a request 
with their marble columns and sculptured to vote for them, implies that the city at the 
altars, on which inscriptions to Juno, Venus, time of its destruction was on the eve of a general . 
d:c. may still be read. On some are deli- election. On another wall beyond, some more 
cate carvings representing sacrifice, in high red , letters teH us that on the kalends of May 
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some lions will fight in the amphitheatre with song ; every tomb is rich in suggestions, every 
a certain gladiator of great renown. Ihese little house is a compendium of tlie 'liistory of that 
I tonclies here and there from the distant |)^^st past age, and the interest of the place increases 
enable us more than anything else to realise the wuth each fresh excavation. A third part of the 
actual life of Pomj^eii. city still remains to be discovered, including the 

vv e ascend a flight of marble steps to the Tragic Street of the Goldsmitlis, where rich treasures of 
llieatre ; stage, orchestra, auditorium, and even ancient art are supposed to be hidden. The 
ticket-offices are in perfect preservation— all open perfect preservation in which most of the articles 
to the sky, after the ancient fashion. We think are found is due not only to the immense weight 
01 the tragedies represented on this very stage, of ashes rendering the city air-tight, but also to 
of the hushed and eager faces rising tier above the chemical properties of the siilpliureous and 
tier to the blue sky, of the jewelled dames and mineral-charged cloud which rained down in 
rose-crowned maidens whose tears did homage to tons upon the houses and streets, 
the tragedian’s art ; the strains of music from Kear the entrance gate is a small Museum 
the long-silent orchestra; and then, all in a containing the skeletons found in the city-~a 
moment, we see the ashen ^cloud descending upon mother and daughter clasped in each others arms ; 
the crowd, who rush wildly from the scene, a sentinel found at his post ; a man evidently 
some lew to ^escape in safety, others to rush into knocked down by the cloud of ashes ; and several 
the blue sea in their madness, and uj)on the rest, others. Some of them have been injured in the 
the pali 01 darkness falling, not to be lifted process of excavation, in spite of the unparalleled 
lor two thousand years. Close at hand is the care with wdiich the digging and sii'tin^-r 


cxicxu , wiiertj gives US also, oy lunng up tiie impression or 

the mirth and laughter^ of the gay spectators mould of the body that had lain there, the form 
\\ere suddenly checked into eternal silence by and features of the living man, thus adding to 
mat advancing cloud of doom. The place seems the interest and reality of wliat we see All lie 
thronged with ghosts and memories ; nowhere else in the same position in which they were found • 
does the melancholy silence of Pompeii strike the rings still on the fingers, 
us so forcibly as in this theatre, once built to The only regret we feel about this excavation of 
inerrimeiit. _ Pompeii is that it was impossible to lea\'e tliere the 

Hence we go to the Street of Tombs, on rising countless articles of furniture, dress, and luxury 
^roiind, which commands exquisite views of the which were found; and thei-efore, to preserve 
blue waters and the verdant shore. The inscrip- them from pillage and destruction, as well as from 
tions on the monuments are clear enough to he exposure to the air, they -were laken to the Naples 
fp!. Juaihle tomb, Museum, which forms the needful sequel to a 

To Mamia, a priestep, by visit to Pompeii. There we see room after 
order of the Tuumvirs, look almost new, so clearly room full of furniture from Pompeian hou'^es 
are they chiselled on the taWet. A marble seat -beds, baths, chairs, ami tables ali of Sin-ed 
j^tands heie, once placed for the accommodation of bronze ; bronze couches, with tlie charred leathern 
those who used to visit the tomb. We rest for cushions on which the’ indolent Pompeians once 
a moment, and think of that long-deac^Iamia, lounged at their costly feasts; ev?rr?ma°h;! 
With white \efetai robes and dark flowing hair, able kitchen utensil, knii^es, forks, the handles 

Raphael has formed of a tiny human figure in bronze ; e.xqui- 
o n to his Gumean sibyl, and wonder wliat sitely finished bottles of curious iiddescent 'dass • 
from”'tbp°r 1 snch honour figures of the Lares and Penates ; vases, berjeers’ 

< magistrates of Pompeii. Did she jugs, cups, and dishes of overv size .and shape • 
piophesy smooth things, and so gam the approval the rare artistic skill displaying the superioiRv 
of the. rotaries of pleasure? Or did her personal ofivork done by hand to the products of modern 
atone for those other lives, so machinery. A 'large collection of surgical instru- 
soft and luxurious, and thus win from them in ments greatly interested a celebrated physician 
death some tribute of pity and remorse, of who was one of our party, and udio Sssed 
Jon'? tomb was the outward expres- unbounded surprise at the' very slight diiierence 

t,Gi. -t. • 1 , between these relics of the infancy of medical 

tnilding, supposed to science and the instruments in use at the present 
principal inn of Pompeii ; the day. Some large cases of dentists’ tools caimht 
out ®'’’® pomted our eye also; nor did we need to be told what 

ut, though, strange to say, the skeletons of only they were, being only too well acmwinfeil witli 

that in^rume^ts of totufe 1 UJifnuinfi 

disturbances were felt by of paint-boxes are displayed, which' still contain 
fhif b;^Hr,®rfT senses and the same bright soft colours which we see on the 

thf chv bl™ ft f to escape from' walk of Pompeii; and case after case of iewek 

mJle MWclf tome found in the houses, otliers evidently 

made itselt felt. The \ ilia of Diomecl stands near, dropped in burned fli'dit from the hinmfna 
His skeleton the golden brooch stiU fastening cityVor fallen from the necks and aims of the 
the charred toga, was found on the threshold, skeletons. Rings, bracelets chains tin-is nivt 
fninfhMd^”®® clutched laces ivithout end, of fiiieiy chase(rgolJ,‘set with i 

t/i?f^toablc records of Pompeii are enough £ “^i^hUy 'thTl?^ 

to provide an inexhaustible fund of story aSd on the snfwy neck of L Pomjek; beaidj £ 
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thousand years ago ; others dropped from the charred and iindeciiDherable parchments, supposed 
setting, where the heat has melted the gold out to represent the state doeiinients, literature and 
of shape. Exquisite cameo rings and clasps, poetry, of the city— probably the contents of the 
representing classical or mythological subjects, public library, to which are added numerous 
Often a winged Mercury, or a Psyche witii the papyrus rolls, found in the houses of the rich, 
butterfly poised above her head, serves to remind Here, too, are large bales of drapery and clothing, 
us how art lives, though the artist dies. all burned to a uniform blackness, and scarcely 

On a lady’s bronze toilet- table stand a glass distinguishable as to colour and texture, though 
iar half full of rouge, some pomade pots, and a gold threads glittering here and there suggest 
litter of carved combs, bronze hairpins, curling- Z’obes of state or festive garments laid aside in 
irons and tongs, surrounding the polished metal chesty and coffer, but reached by the devouring 
mirror which once reflected the face whose beauty heat, if not by actual fire. 

the foil- owner tried to heighten. Those combs Pliny the Elder, wlio^ at the time of the 
and hairpins once fastened perfumed tresses; destruction of the two cities was in command 
white lingers once dallied with the unguents and of the fleet at Misenum, on the opposite side of 
essences which stand on the table, or dipped the the Bay of Naples, watched the gradual darkening 
puff into the rouge which glows still with its of the thick cloud over Vesuvius, and tells us 
pristine colour, though the cheek which it tinted that the smoke spread outward and upward 
is dissolved in death. A silk hair-net looking until it resembled a gigantic pine-tree stretching 
fresh and new hangs on a bronze hook ; and across the heavens, while, loud subterranean 
a charred shawl, with the long woollen fringe thunders were heard, and a fountain of fire 
left upon it, lies close beside it, perhaps hastily dashed up into the sky. Then the great crimson 
cauglit up and wrapped over the festal robes, in lava-flood burst forth and rushed down the 
preparation for the iiurried flight, for universal mountain side in a river of liquid fire, to bury 
testimony agrees that the city was destroyed Herculaneum ; and the clouds of ashes, cinders, 
at the time when some great festival was being and sparks poured down by tons on Pompeii, 
held. the waters of the bay leaping up to meet the 

Tliese personal details of dress and ornament hissing lire which fell into the waves, ingulfing 
move us strangely, and bind us by strong links many of the boats which were bearing fugitives 
of sympathy and pity with the sufferers in a away from the terrible scene. Pliny himself 
calamity -which, to most of us, is too far off lost his life, from venturing in a boat too near 
to supply that touch of nature ‘which makes to the flaming town. Earth, air, and water each 
the whole world kin.’ Here are the sandals had its share in this awful convulsion of the 
which once bound the light feet of Pompeian elements ; the thunder of the mountain mocked 
girls as they moved in the dance, or lied from the thunder of the waves ux^on the shore. One 

the fiery rain which turned their joy into moment the fiery stream lighted up the crimson 

mourning, their life into death. Here are lava-flood and the pale, teiiificd laces of those 
the skull and arm of a girl found buried who fled shrieking from their doom ; another 
in a side-stream of lava, upon which the im- moment, and all was ingulfed in pitchy darkness, 
pression of her rounded, youthful figure still Then the rain of fire and the choking ashes 

remains, though that graceful form has long buried palace, and temple, and tomb, turning 

been numbered with the dead. Perhaps she was each and all into a living grave. When silence 
on her way to the tlieatre, with one of those fell upon the scene, Pompeii with its revels and 
quaintly devised tickets in her hand w'hich roses lay fathoms deep in a shroud of ashes, 
attract our attention in a neighbouring room to sleep the sleep of death through the silent 
— tiny ivory violins to designate the orchestra, centuries, until eighteen hundred years were told, 
ivory pigeons with outsxmead wings for the wdien the spell of mystery was broken, and as 
gallery, little tablets with red numerical figures by an enchanter’s wand, the secret of its past 
for the reserved seats of the patricians. How was laid bare, and the veil lifted upon the old 
suggestive they are of that past life of pleasure, life thus so suddenly arrested. 

with its amusements, its follies, and its sins, so 

similar to those of later times— a fact brought KNOWECEOET 


similar to those of later times— a fact brought 
before us by the number of dice, many of 
them loaded, which were found in the houses, 
showing that the chicaneries of the gambler 
were well known in Pompeii. 

In the room which contains the charred bread 
from the public ovens already mentioned, are some 
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"irrrorXf SnstheclxamdbrBad h^-a-do.on ^ tiom 

from the public ovens already mentioned, are some Garlisle lies a pretty but sleejiy little village, 
bronze dishes of fruit set out exactly in the order which we shall call Linthwaite. Far removed 
in which they were found— dates, figs, walnuts, from the march of progress, it reposes in a peace- 
nuts, and x^Fuds, burned perfectly black, but ful slumber, unbroken by the rattle and din of 
retaining their shape unmistakably. It looks as locomotives, and unmolested by the ‘kettle o' 
though the guests had fied from the table on steiim ’-driven inventions, so dear to agriculturists 
■R'liich tbe dessert -^-as set out The contents of the modem style. Save that in summer and 

f- b autumn, the whir of the new-fangled reaping- 

or iloiir, partly used ; a string-net hanging up, i • • 7 j i i 1 1 

Ml of eggs, looking like lumps of chalk or Time ’ “lac^nne is heard m the meadows and cornfields, 

a piece of roasted meat, fallen from an oven. of and 

These things make a bridge over the gulf of yellow corn— usurping the j>lace of the sturdy 
Time which separates us from Pompeian life, scant-clad husbandman, wielding his keen-edged 
no doubt vividly described in the thousands of j scythe, and the bands of Irishmen, each armed 
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witli Ms trnstj sickle, wlio formerly invaded 
tlie land at harvest-time — no sound is ever heal’d 
there that might not have broken the silence 
fifty years ago. Certainly, now and again, at 
times when there is going to be rain, as the old 
folks say in their weather wisdom, the distant 
sound of a railway engine’s whistle may be heard 
liorne on the wind, faint and weird as the plain- 
tive i^iping of the plover overhead in his autumn 
flight ; but then it is so intangible as to seem 
but a Svandering voice’ from a far-off country, 
with which the good folks of Linthwaite can have 
nothing in common. 

The young people have most of them, to be 
sure, at one time or another ventured their necks 
and limbs in a railway train ; but there are those 
among its older inhabitants who have never 
yet known, and probably never will enjoy, that 
dangerous luxury. The farmers, with their wives 
or daughters, betake themselves to Carlisle every 
Saturday to dispose of their farm produce and 
make their marketing ; and at less frequent 
intervals the villagers make fitful visits to the 
same place with the latter object, and this con- 
stitutes their main personal intercourse with the 
outer world. For the rest, the weekly newspaper 
supplies them with all the information they 
require touching markets and crops, politics for 
the men, and fashions and gossip for the women ; 
and so they live their uneventful lives. 

A stone’s-throw from the road that skirts the 
vElage green stands Knoweeroft, an old-fashioned 
farmhouse, which has been the patrimony of one 
generation of Martinclales after another, time out 
of mind. At the period of our story it is occu- 
pied by a widow, her son, and daughter. Her 
husband has been dead some years ; but his place 
as head of the household is filled by his son, 
Joe Martinclale, who has now reached the age 
of twenty -five ; his sister Euth being some seven 
years younger. 

It was on a bright September morning that 
Mrs Martindale, still a buxom and active dame, 
trotted down the orchard and called to her son, 
who was superintending harvesting operations 
in an adjoining field : ‘Joe, Joe 1’ 

' ‘ Ay, ay, mother, " “What is it ? ’ 

^ Come here ; I want the? 

Obedient to her call, J oe made his appearance, 
ruddy and sunburnt, and mopping his brow as 
he came. 

* Here ’s a letter fra’ Euth,’ continued his 
mother. ‘She says she’s cornin’ back to-night, 
an’ thoo has to meet her at Carel by the seven 
o’clock train, I divvent kno%v what lasses are 
meade on nooadays ! Dis she think we Ve nowt 
to do wid the horses than to gan’ rakin’ off to 
the toon wid them at this teyme, an’ half the 
fields to cut yit 1 ’ 

‘Well, mother,’ rejoined Joe, laugMng, ‘she 
must come back some time, and I don’t know 
that she could come at a better. And we won’t 
hinder work either, for I’ll take old Blossom, 


He’s good enough for that yet, and I’ll give 
him his time.’ 

‘Wey, I daresay thoo ’ll be able to mannish 
wid him,’ replied Mrs Martinclale ; ‘ and I ’ll be 
reet glad to git the lass back again, onyway.’ 

To explain wdiich, we may mention that Miss 
Euth had been away from home for a whole 
week, to officiate as bridesmaid at the wedding 
of a cousin in Westmorland; and her mother 
had so missed her winsome face, that, notwith- 
standing her apparent reluctance, she would have 
been glad to get her daughter back again at 
the price of a day’s work of every horse about 
the i3lace. 

So in good time Joe, having harnessed Blossom 
to the dogcart, drove leisurely Oif to Carlisle. 
Joe, as we said, is five-and-twentj’- years old, 
and stands rather over five feet ten in his 
stockings ; is straight as a poplar and lithe as 
a willow ; slim in build, but wiry and mus- 
cular, as a Cumberland yeoman should be. In 
the saddle he rides like a fox-hunter ; on foot, 
his gait approaches the martial, as, with squai?e 
shoulders well thrown back and head erect, he 
‘looks the whole world in the face.’ His head 
is covered with curly brown hair, cropped short ; 
liis face, iintouchecl by razor, is adorned by 
whiskers and beard of a darker shade. The 
general expression of his face is suggestive of 
good-nature and merriment; but something in 
the set of his lips betokens firmness, and even 
doggedness of purpose. 

A good farmer for his years, and fairly accom- 
plished in all the sports and pastimes of the 
country-side, he is also possessed of a taste for 
literature, and has read more than most of his 
class. For this latter tendency he is probably 
indebted to the fact that his education was 
completed under the eye of his father’s cousin, 
who was vicar of a parish in Westmorland, and 
eked out his scanty stipend there by taking Joe 
and one or two other lads to educate along with 
Ms own sons. 


After an easy drive, Joe reached the station 
at Carlisle a few minutes before seven, and in 
due course the train arrived ; but, to his dis- 
appointment, no Euth came with it. On making 
inquiry, he found that this train did not stop at 
Tebay — a fact which his sister must have over- 
looked when making arrangements for Iiis meeting 
her — and that she could not now reach Carlisle 
before half-past ten. So he drove back to the 
Liorif which was their usual quarters, and putting 
Blossom in charge of the hostler, he stiuHed 
out into the town. Walkin;.,^ up Lowther Street, 
he noticed that most of the people there were 
moving in the opposite direction, so lie turned 
and joined them. He’ then found tliat they were 
bound for the theatre; and as he hiul nearly 
three hours to wait before Ms sister’s train was 
due, he determined to drop in there and see 
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what was to be seen. ^ The -play \?as one of Now, as Joe was not bj nature a particu- 
the usual melodramatic type, with a ^good laxiy bashful fellow, it may be faiidy inferred 
murder* to begin %vith, a virtuous young man from all this that he had fallen in love with 
! on whom suspicion falls, complications innumer- the pretty actress. At anyrate, when the curtain 
able brought about by the machinations of a fell, he had a very faint idea of what the play 
wicked uncle, lieart-rencliug scenes between the had all been about, and he had imprinted on 
hero and Ms devoted sweetheart, another mimcler, Ms mental retina the picture of a bewitching 
and a detective officer of superhuman sagacity, sylph in a pinlv gown, which miniature, if not 
who clears everything up just at the" right u-arranted to be indelible, xmomised to take some 
moment, bringing _ the whole to an orthodox time to efface. On consulting his watch, he found 
conclusion, with ^virtue triumphant and villainy that he had just time, by running all the w’ay 
vanquished.* to the Lion^ to get Blossom harnessed and reach 

Joe watched the whole of the first act with the station soon enough to meet his sister’s 
phlegmatic indifference, but not so the second, train. He could scarcely have done this, had 
The scene of this was laid in a dairy, and the it been up to time, but fortunately for him 
change in Joe’s feelings was brought" about by it was a few minutes late, and he was waiting 
the entrance of the dairymaid Phoebe. Was on the platform when it arrived. Buth was 
there ever such a charming manipulator of looking out for him ; and he soon had her 
butter seen outside of fairyland? She had not seated in the dogcart, well wTajDped up in the 
inanjr words to speak, for she was only there as shawls which her mother had jirovided to pro- 
a foil to set oli* the heroine, resplendent in tect her from the night-air, and was driving 
silks and lace, -who had come to the dairy on homeward a good deal faster than he had come ; 
the sly to meet the hero, the^ farmer’s son. for Blossom needed no reminder from the whip 

But Phccbe, in Iier neat j)ink dress, with sleeves that there was a feed of corn and a cosy stable 
rolled up, disixlaying the p>lumx)est of arms and waiting for him at his journey’s end. 
the dimpliest of elbows, deftly patting the butter, After the first mutual inqumes about friends, 
and trotting about her work as though she had Buth had all the talk to herself, for Joe seemed 
been brought up inside a dairy all her life, had too preoccupied to originate conversation ; and . 
all J oe’s eyes, and he saw nothing of the thrilling as she was doing her best to open the way for 
love-scene that was being^ enacted by the resixlen- telling him a most important secret, closely 
dent lady and her suitor in the foreground. touching herself, she found his sBence rather 

The dairymaici was not tall, by any means ; tantalising. She lapsed into silence herself for 
if Joe had had his arm round her waist, and she a short while, but that made things no better; 
had been looking up into Joe’s face, her chin so at last she drew a long breath and went 
might have been about the level of Joe’s heart, straight to the point. 

and Joe was five feet ten, so you may guess ‘Dick is coming on Saturday, Joe,’ she began, 
her height from that. The chin in question ‘ He would have come to-day," only they are so 
was round, and had a most bewitching dimple ; busy ; and it is so rough travelling on Saturdays, 
her lips were red and pouting. Her nose was that aunt thought I had better not wait till 
just the least little bit ‘ tix>tilted ; ’ but her then.’ 

eyes — oh! we can’t describe her eyes, for they ‘Oh!’ ejaculated Joe, only half following what 
were large and brown and liquid ; and they she said ; and thereupon followed another interval 
could be cold and repelling, or languishing of silence. 

and attractive, or merry and sparkling, just as ‘Joe!’ whispered Buth at last, nestling closer 
fitted the mood in which the fair Phoebe might to her brother and laying her head against his . 
be when she looked at you. Finthermore, she arm — ‘Joe! Dick wants me to marry him; and 
was plump, but jimp in the waist withal — not — and — I love him very much ; and that is 
I of the jimjinoss engendered by corsets and such- what is bringing him on Saturday, to talk to 
^ like devices, but of nature ; and the pink gown mother and you about it. You like him, Joe ! 
in which she was dressed was not too long to I know you do ! ’ 

hide a pair of the smallest of feet and most This roused Joe from Ms reverie, and slipping 
delicately turned ankles that ever supported a his arm round his sister’s waist, he kissed her, 
daughter of Eve. And to crowm all, she walked and said : ‘ Do you want to leave us, Eiithie ? 
about her stage-dairy modestly as a nun, and We can’t part with you yet a bit, lassie. What 
apparently utterly unconscious of the lookers- would we do without you ? ’ 



As Rigg field was only about a quarter of a 
mile from Kxiowecroft, Joe had to acknowledge 
that there was a saving clause in this arrange- 
ment j and as he was on intimate terms with 
its proprietor, he thought there were good hopes 
of Dick’s being able to secure it. 

By this time Blossom had brought them close 
to their own gate, where Mrs Mai^tindale, who 
had heard the sound of wheels, was waiting 
to receive them, having been in a fidget for 
hours at their non-arrival. And before they 
went to bed, the matter of Rutli’s engagement 
was broached to her mother, and siitficiently 
advanced to leave little doubt that when Dick 
came on Saturday, his answer would not be 

IIL'. 

All next day, while Joe was going about his 
Avork in the harvest-field, the vision of a plump 
and pretty dairymaid, attired in pink, haunted 
his brain, and pertinaciously refused to be driven 
away. Then he found himself repeating lier 
name — ‘ Phyllis, Phyllis — Phyllis May ; nice 
name, Phyllis ; just seems to suit her too.’ And 
thereupon he began humming to himself the 
ditty, Phyllis is my only joy I which from 
thenceforward Joe declared to be the sweetest 
song in the English language. 

‘ Heigh-ho ! ’ thought he ; * I shall likely never 

see her again ; and even if I did Come, Joe, 

lad ! this Avill never do ; a pretty farmer’s wife 
an actress would make j and Avhat loould the 
mother say ! ’ Wliich Avas all very Avell in its 
AA’-ay ; but Avlien the vision of a pretty AAmman 
takes possession of a young felloAv’s heart at 
five-and-tAventy, it is not to be exorcised in that 
fashion. 

Saturday came, and AAutli it arrh-ed Dick, a 
burly, good-natured young farmer; intelligent 
enough too, but one AAdio found the ‘ Stock-book ’ 
a great deal more to his taste than either Milton 
or Shakspeare. But to little Ruth he Avas as 
a demi-god ; for had he not been enshrined in 
her heart for tAvo long years, ever since she paid 
a long visit to his sisters on her leaAung school? 
And as both Mrs Martindale and Joe looked Avith 
favourable eyes on his suit, Master Dick had 
a very pleasant time of it that Aveek-end, you 
may depend upon it. It Avas a short stay, though, 
after all ; for he had to go back home again on 
the Monday evening ; but before then he had 
seen the owner of Riggfield and made arrange- 
ments to enter upon that, under the circum- 
stances, ‘most desirable' farm, at Candlemas, on 
a fourteen years’ lease. 

‘Why, Dick,’ said Ruth, Avlien he returned 
to report progress, ‘by the time the lease is up, 

I ’ll be quite an old Avoman 1 ' 

‘Nay, Ruthie, lass,’ rejoined Dick; ‘it aauII 
be time to talk like that AA^hen three such leases 
are up.' 

Joe drove Dick to Carlisle, and prayed that 
Blossom might fall lame or take some temporary 
ailment that aa'ouM afford him an excuse to 
stay later in the toAAm, and so give him another 
opportunity of seeing his fair enslaver; but no 
siich good-luck fell to his lot, and he had to take' 
his AA’ay liomeAA'ard long before the hour at avMcIi 
the theatre opened, And as this was ‘positively 
the last AA^eek ' of their perfoi’mance , in Carlisle, 


he quite made up his mind that he should ncA’-er 
look upon her again. But on the Friday, an 
event happened at Lintliwaite AAdiich roused that 
droAVsy hamlet from its normal torpor, and it 
came about in this AA’ise. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon, Avliile Joe Awas oA^erlooking the 
harvesters in one of his fields that lay a slioi't 
distance from IvnoAvecroft, in an angle Avhere 
tAA^o roads met, he heard the clatter doAvn the 
main road of a runaAvay horse and cart. He 
made a rush for the corner of the field, in the 
hope of being able to stop the ruiiaAvay, and 
leaping the gate, aams just in time to see the 
horse turn into the byroad at full speed. His 
heart gave a sudden bound, for betAveen him 
and the excited animal stood, in the middle of 
the road, and apparentl}?- paralysed Avith fear, 
a young lady in a pink dress. Noaa', in Joe’s 
mind for the past Aveek, the conjunction of a 
young lady and a pink dress had been suggestive 
of one thouglit on\y — of the adorable Phyllis ; and 
noAV he felt assured that it AA’as she aaJio Avas going 
to be killed before his very eyes. The bare idea 
of this gave him the speed of an athlete and the 
strength of a madman, and he tore doAvn the 
road like one possessed. But he was too late 
to save her, for before he could grasp the bridle, 
she had been struck doAvn senseless ; and he 
Avas just in time, by exerting ail his force, to 
tAvist tlie animal I’ound and prewent the AAdieel 
of the cart from passing over her helpless form. 

^ The men from the harvest-field Avore by this 
time running AAntli all speed to the scene of the 
accident, and to one of them Joe turned OA^er 
the care of the frightened horse, Avhile he stooped 
over its victim, to see Iioav much she had suflered 
from the bloAV. And it was Miss Phyllis May ! 
Her eyes Avere closed, and her cheeks AA'^ere pallid i 
as death ; but Joe could detect the flicker of a 
pulse in her slender Avrist, and lifting her in 
las arms, he carried her into the house. It was 
only a couple of minutes’ Avalk, but what minutes 
they Avere to Joe — alike blissful and terrible. 
Her dainty head lay on his shoulder, and the 
light autumn breeze bleAv stray tresses of her 
bright broAvn hair against his cheek. To clasp 
Iier tlius AAns ecstasy ; but the fear lest those pale 
eyelids, Avhite as tAvin snowdrops, should never 
more unclose in life, Avas agonising. 

Mrs Martindale attended poOT Phyllis Avith 
motherly anxiety ; and as soon as Joe iiad borne 
the injured girl up to Ruth’s bedroom, he left 
her to the care of his mother and sister, and 
saddling his best horse, rode off at full speed 
for the country-side doctor, aaJio lived some three 
miles aAA^ay. Fortunately, he found that gentle- 
man at home, Avith his sturdy cob standing at 
the door, ready to carry him on a distant A'isit ; 
so they Avere enabled to reach Kno we croft Avithuut 
delay. MeaiiAAdiile, the patient had been placed 
in bed, Avhere, notAvitbstanding all Mrs Martin- 
dale’s rustic appliances, she still lay unconscious. 
But as the doctor entered the room a feeble 
moan Avas heard, and the injured girl ])egan to 
move about, as though in pain. The kind- 
hearted old doctor, after carefully examining her 
condition, gave instructions as to her treatment 
■aboA^e all things enjoining perfect quiet— and 
assured tliem that there Awas no cause ibr alarm ; 
for although she aa'us suflbring from concussion 
of the brain, it Avas only slight. He, hoAveyer, 
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TO THE POINT, 


said tliat lie would call again in a few hours, be worrying herself to death till I get back with 
on his way back from visiting some patients at news how Phyllis is going ond And shaking 
a distance/and then took his departure. hands heartily with Joe, the worthy manager 

Long before this time, tlie party in whose set out once more for Carlisle. 

company Miss May had come to Linthwaite had 

arrived at Knowecroft in a state of great alarm, 

liaving Iieard of her accident. It appeared that TO THE POINT. 

Mr Nelson, the principal of tlie dramatic com> 

pany to which she was attached, had taken his ' Can you fight r shouted the charity boy through 
wife and Miss May for a drive from Carlisle the keyhole. ‘No, sir,’^ replied Oliver Twist 
round by Linthwaite ; and shortly before reaching meekly, from the other side ot the door. ‘Then 
that place, their horse had cast a shoe, and thev Idl whop you,’ was Mr Noah Claypole’s prompt 


pany to which she was attached, had taken his ‘ Can you fight r shouted the charity boy through 
wife and Miss May for a drive from Carlisle the keyhole. ‘No, sir,’^ replied Oliver Twist 
round by Linthwaite ; and shortly before reaching meekly, from the other side ot the door. ‘Then 
that place, their horse had cast a shoe, and they III whop you,’ was Mr Noah Claypole’s prompt 
had stopped at the village smithy to have it rejoinder. This W£is to the point^ with a ven- 
fastened on. Mrs Nelson had remained seated in geance, and there are many rejoinders worth 


the conveyance ; but Ikliss !May had taken ad van- chronicling equally prompt, if not so bellicose, 
tage of the halt to saunter on ahead, and it thus A man took a seat in a barber’s chair. He 
haiDpened that she v'as alone when the accident asked the barber if he had the same razor he 


occurred. As may be imagined, her friends had used the day before. J3cmg answered in 
awaited the result of her examination by the the affirmative, the patient man said : ‘ Then 
doctor in great trepidation, and it w'as with a give me chloroform.’ was one to the cus- 

feeling of relief that they heard his report as tomer, just as the next is one to the barber. An 
above mentioned. Having to be in Carlisle for English gentleman, ^ somewhat bald, entered a 
that evening’s performance, and as a substitute hairdresser’s in Paris to be operated upon, and 
for ‘ Piicebe ’ would have to be got even at was thunderstruck to find himself charged ton 
the eleventh hour, they could not prolong their francs. ^ ‘Ten francs 1’ he exclaimed, ‘for cutting 
stay at Knowecroft ; but Mr Nelson promised my hair ! ’ — ‘ 0 no, monsieur ; not for cutting 
to drive back as soon as his duties at the your hair, but for finding the hair to cut. 
theatre were over for the night, to ascertain There is a story of a gentleman when advocating 
how Miss May was progressing, and if necessary, the utility of public^ schools saying: ‘Byron was 
to procure additional professional assistance. Dr a Harrow boy.’ — ‘What of that?’ said an oppo- 
Graham, however, assured liim that this would nent; ‘Burns was a ploughboy.’ Equally neat 
not be required, and that, although the recovery and ready was the woman’s answer^ to an inquirer, 
of his fair patient might be slow, he had every who, seeing ^ ‘ This cottage for sail ’ painted on 
confidence that she was not in a dangerous a board, politely asked a woman in^ front of the 


condition. 


house when the cottage was to sail. ‘ J ust as 


Joe was overjoyed at this declaration, and soon as the man comes who can raise the wind,’ 
was almost wicked enough to feel that this was her quick reply. 

accident, which might have been fraught with A shabbily dressed woman called upon a gentle- 
such serious consequences to one who had been man for aid, claiming that she was in a staiwing 
in all his thoughts for a whole week, was a most condition. Pie looked upon her x^hdlioric form, 
happy one for him. He would allow no one estimating the avoirdupois of the superfluous fat, 

but himself to go to Dr Graham’s for some drugs and answered: ‘You don’t look like a starving 

which that gentleman wished to have in readiness woman.’ — ‘ I know it,’^ she whiningly answered ; 
in case they should be required; and all the ‘ I ’m bloated with grief.’ 

way going and returning he was drawing in his A railroad engineer saving that the usual life 
mind roseate pictures of %?hat might be the of a locomotive was only thirty yc\ars, a passenger 
result of this fortunate meeting with the maiden remarked that such a tough-looking thing ought 

of his dreams. to live longer than that. ‘Well,’ responded the 

The doctor came back according to promise, engineer, ‘perhaps it would, if it didn’t smoke 


and found all going on quite satisfactorily. Mr | so much.’ 


Nelson also returned about midnight, and before 
taking his leave, said that his professional engage- 


‘ I think I ’ll get out and stretch my legs a 
little,’ said a tall" man, as the tiuin stopped at 


ments necessitated his going to Edinburgh on a station. ‘ Oh, don’t ! ’ said a passenger who 
the following day, and would keep him there had been sitting opposite to him, and who had 
for at least a week ; but he instructed Joe that been miicli embarrassed by the legs of his tall 
no expense w' as to be spared in hastening the companion — ‘ don’t do that I They are too long 
recovery of j\liss May, who was, he said, much already ! ’ A fast youth asked at a city restau- 
more to him than a mere member of his company, rant : ‘ What have you got ? ’ ‘ Almost cvery- 
for she was the daughter of a very dear friend, thing, sir,’ was the reply. — ‘Weil, give me a 
long since dead. plate of that.’ ‘Yes’ir. — Hash!’ shouted the 

To which Joe replied: ‘Mr Nelson, Miss May waiter down the speaking-tube, 
is my guest, and no one but myself shall spend More good-natured and quite as much to the 
one shilling on her behalf while she is in my point is the following. A man was hurrying 
house. And I shall see that nothing is wanting along the street the other night, when another 
that will be for her good.’ man, also in violent haste, ^ rushed out of an alley, 

‘Mr Martindale,’ rejoined the other, ‘you are and the two collided with great force. The 
a good fellow. God bless you for it i I leave second man looked mad ; while the polite man, 
my friend in your care with the utmost confi- taking off his hat, said: ‘My dear sir, I don’t 
clence ; and whatever you may do for her, I am know" which of us is to blame for this violent 
sure you will never regret. She is not like one encaimteir, but I am in too great a hurry to 
of our set. But I must be ofi’, for my wife will investigate. If I ran into you, I beg your pardon ; 



if you ran into me, don’t mention itj’ and lie to him, shall have to send you about your 
tore away at redoubled speed. business ; I hear dreadful tales of your goings- 

Well matched in politeness and readiness was onJ — ^Ah, general/ replied Jacques, quite uii- 
a gentleman whose button caught hold of the abashed, ‘if I believed all the bad things people 
fringe on a lady’s shawl. ‘ I ’m attached to you/ say about you, I should have gone away myself 
said the gentleman, laughing, while he was long ago.’ 


industriously trying to get loose. ‘The attach- For calm presence of mind in the way of 
ment is mutual,’ was the good-natured reply. answer, the lollowing deserves a foremost place. 

Woman’s wit was not badly illustrated when ‘Do you drink 1’ said a temperance reformer 
an idle fop said to a lady : ‘ My clear Miss Smith, to a beggar who had implored alms of him. 
why did you not take advantage of leap-year to ‘Yes, thank you, sir/ retailed the candid pauper ; 
get married?’ — ‘Because I am not able to earn ‘ where shall we go ?’ 

enough to support a husband/ was the unexpected ‘What are you going to do when j’oii grow up, 
answer. Equally ready was a young miss to if you don’t know liow to read," write, and 
whom her sweetheart said: ‘You are such a cipher ?’ asked a school- teacher^ of a ' lazy, stupid 
strange girl, that really I don’t know what to boy, who replied : ‘I’m going to be a school- 


factory to add that he did so at the earliest oppor- a family of ten children was taken out for a drive 
tunity. ^ with his mother. As they drove past a small 

Two young married French ladies were talking cottage of two rooms, Johnnie called his mother’s 
about their husbands. Said one of them; ‘Do attention to it, who remarked that it was a very 
you really think your Jules went shooting yester- small house. ‘Yes/ replied Johnnie meditatively; 
day?’ ‘Well, I^ don’t think he tried to deceive ‘it’s small; but it would be j)lenty big enough 
me yesterday ; I’m inclined to think he went,’— • for our family if it wasn’t for you "and the 
‘But he didn’t bring hack any game?’ ‘That’s children.’ 

what makes me feel sure he did go!’ vras the This was matched in readiness by a lad who 
wife’s repl}^ applied to the captain of a vessel for a berth. 

As ready, but more spiteful, w^as the answer The captain, wishing to intimidate him, handed 
to a crusty old fellow, who once asked : ‘What him a j)iece of rope and said: ‘If you want to 
is the reason that griffins, dragons, and demons make' a good sailor, you must make three ends 
I are^ ladies’ favourite subjects for embroidery of the rope.’ — ‘I can do it,’ he readily rexffied. 
designs?’ — ‘Oh, because they are continually ‘Here is one, and here is another — that makes 
thinking of their husbands,’ was the lady’s quick two. How, here ’s the third,’ and he threw it 
retort. ^ . . overboard. 

More pointed than polite is the following ‘ Don’t you find it hurts vour lawn to let your 
strange receipt for conjugal harmony. Concerning children play upon it?’ asked a friend of a 
couple well known for their outward and suburban the other day. ‘Yes,’ answered the 
visible mutuataffiection, it was asked by a neigh- gentleman addressed ; ‘but it doesn’t hurt the 
hour: ‘Why is she so fond of her husband?’ cliiidren.’ 

‘Because he is perfectly unintellig_ible/—‘ And ‘ Are you lost, my little fellow ?’ asked a gen tle- 
%vhy does he adore her?’ ‘Because she is almost man of a four-year old one day. ‘Xo/he sobbed 
a little idiot.’ / in reply; ‘but my mother is.’ — ‘And how docs 

A lady once remarked to a clever actor who Charlie like going to school?’ kindly inquired 
had a broken nose : ‘ I like your acting, sir ; but, a good man of a jiiveiiile Vidio was waiting 
to trank with you, I can’t "et over your nose.’ with a tin can in Ms hand the advent of a coni- 
— ‘No wonder, madam/ replied he; ‘the bridge panion. ‘I like goin’ well enough/ he reiilied ; 
is gone.’ Equally ready was another actor whose ‘but I don’t like staying after I get there.’ 
benetit ^resulted in a very thin house. The Quite as ingenious ns ingenuous v;as tlic nnsvrer 
actress in the scene with him speaking very low of a boy who was kept after school ibr bn l ortlio- 
in her coinmunications with her lover, he grapliy, and excused himself to his parents hv 
exclaimed with woful humour; ‘My dear, you saving that he was spell-bound. — ‘Whai» shall I | 
may speak out; there is nobody^ to hear us,’ talk to you about?’ Wd a clergymnn to sonic 
It is related that at the opera in Dublin, a school-children. ‘About ten minutes/ exclaimed 
gentleman sarcastically asked a man standing up a young girl. 

in Iront of him if he was aware he was opaque. ‘Here’s your money, dolt!’ cried an aimry 
The other denied the allegation, and said he debtor. ‘Now tell me why your mnster vu'oto 
^ eighteen letters about that paltiT sum?’ ‘lam 

Ihe natural readiness of the Irish is well sure I can’t tell, sir/ said the slioplmy ; ‘but I 
shown in an argument between a Saxon and a think it was because seventeen letters didn’t 
Gelt respecting the nationality of various great fetch it.’ 

men who had lived and died. The Irishman ‘Don’t you know it is very wrong to smoke, 
had successively claimed each one mentioned as my boy?’" said an old lady to a vouirnster who 
a countryman of his own, till at ^ length the persisted in puffing a cheap cigar. ” ‘ Oh I 
Englishman, somewhat nettled, inquired: ‘How smoke for mv health/ answered tlie boy saucily 
Shakspeare— was he an Irishman?’ to —‘But you never heard of a cure by ‘'smokin:} - 


which he received the reply: ‘Well, I can’t say 
exactly, but at all events he had the abilities of 


she continued presently. ‘0 yes, I did/ per- 
sisted the boy, blowing a big cloud; Q:batV 3 



A 'EBW EXPLOSIVE. 47 

An American strolled into a fashionable clinrcli invariably returned, liaving evidently during the 
just before the service began. The sexton followed interim endured no triding degree of fatigue in 
I him up, and tapping him on the shoulder, and some active pursuit. Under these circumstances, 

; pointing to a small cur that had followed him a trustworthy servant was set to watch her 

[ into the sacred edifice, said: ‘Dogs are not movements more closely, with strict orders to 
; admitted.’ — ‘ That ’s not my dog,’ replied the follow — unobserved as far as practicable — whither- 
I visitor. ‘But ho follows you. Well, so do soever the wanderer’s footsteps might lead. A 
I you.’ The sexton growled, and removed the dog striking instance of more than ordinary maternal 
with unnecessary violence. devotion was brought to light, combined with 

, ‘ That sermon did me good,’ said one friend to reflective powers of intellect much beyond what 

another, after hearing an eiocj[uent preacher. ‘We can he expressed, merely, by the conventual 
, shall see,’ was the replj". term ‘instinct’ 

A melting sermon being preached in a country Shortly after the usual breakfast of rice had 
church, all were affected except one man, who been supplied to the dogs collectively, on the 
was asked w^hy he did not weej) with the rest, ensuing morning, a start was made by the Singa- 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ I belong to another parish.’ lese servant and his charge for the new home 

Student reciting : ‘ And — er — then he — er — of the puppy. The messenger then ascertained 

went — er — and — er’ The class laugh. Pro- from the resident coolies that not only did 

fessor : ‘ Don’t laugh, gentlemen ; to err is their popular %dsitor arrive regularly ' every 
human.’ morning and evening to enjoy a fleeting inter- 

‘Is it a sin,’ asked a fashionable lady of view with the young dog, where it was chained, 
her spiritual director, ‘for me to feel pleasure but, in addition, as much rice as could possibly 
when a gentleman says I am handsome T ‘It be conveyed in her mouth was brought there 
is, my daughter,’ he replied gravely ; ‘ v^e should on each occasion to be laid down before the 
never delight in falsehood'^’ — ‘ Doctor,’ said a gratified puppy 1 An offering clearly reserved 
gentleman to his clergyman, ‘how can I best from her own allowance of breakfast and supper, 
train iny boy in the way he should go?’ ‘By for that truly laudable purpose. This slight 
going that way yourself,’ was the unexpected reply, repast, supplied at the cost of so much exertion 
Being asked how he liked the performance and solicitude, being concluded, to the visible 
of a certain Dramatic Club, an auditor replied contentment of both parties concerned, and, after 
that he should ‘hardly caU it a club, but allowing herself only such a brief period of 
ratlier a collection of sticks.’ reward or repose, the loving creature set out on 

The foregoing are severe enough, but for con- her homeward journey. Surely she carried therein 
centrated spite must yield the to the one a cheering consciousness of having, to the utmost 
W’ith which we conclude. An impecunious for- verge of a limited ability, done her duty in that 
tune-hunter had been accepted by an heiress, state of life unto which she had been called. 

At the w’edding, wdien that portion of the cere- The above simple story is no oriental romance, 
mony was reached where the bridegroom says, but a plain fact, resting on unquestionable aiitlio- 
‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ a rity. It will, indeed, only, appear incredible to 
s|)iteM relative of the bride exclaimed : ‘There those persons who, through being unfamiliar 
goes his valise ! ’ with, our dumb fellow-pilgrims, are unable even 

^ to comprehend, still less to appreciate, their 

CANINE AFFECTION IN CEYLON. capabilities of reason and affection. 

A TOXJ3SG!' Englishman, while acting as supenn- a "vj "p ttt it* v "d t c 2 t tt' tt* 

tendent of an extensive tea-plantation iii the A N E W E X P L O S I Y E. 

interior of CHsylon, possessed a varied collection The consignment to Egypt of a quantity of 
of dogs, native and foreign ; amongst his chief blasting-gelatine, to aid iii the removal of rocks 
favourites and most constant companions being and boulders which obstructed the passage of 
numbered a large female specimen, somewhat the Nile expedition, calls attention to a new 
resembling in appearance the English bulldog, material, at once the most recent and the most 
One of the puppies reared by her had been powerful explosive yet introduced, 
given away to a coolie, living on a remote In outline, the manufacture and composition 
division of tlie^ estate, locally known as ‘ the of this new explosive will he readily understood. 
Coolie Lines,’ situated at a distance of two or Mtro-cotton, finely divided, is added to nitro- 
three miles. ^ ^ ^ glycerine, heated in a copper vessel ; the mix- 

Por some little time afterAvarcls nothing in ture — which consists of seven parts of the former 
particular was remarked with regard to its material to ninety-thi'ee of the latter — is then 
bereaved parent’vS conduct, beyond natural grief well stirred, and ultimately acquires a viscid con- 
at such a separation. Subsequently, a daily sistency, which on cooling, stiffens, and becomes 
habit of unaccountabh?* absenting herself from semi-transparent Notwithstanding the fact that 
home for consecutive hours gradually attracted blasting-gelatine is a safer explosive than either 
her owner’s ^ notice, more especially as these nitro-glycerine or dynamite, the process is both 
mysterious disappearances seemed always to occur dijficult and dangerous, and requires special pre- 
at precisely the same portion of each morning cautions ; for should the nitro-glycerine whicBr 
and eveningi" Diligent ^ seai'ch ^ was therefore enters into its composition be raised to too high 
made about the immediate neighbourhood of a temperature, an explosion will in all probability 
her master’s bungalow, yet without any satis- ensue. Blasting-gelatine, like its principal ingre- 
factory result being attained, the absentee con- dient, nitro-glycerine, readily freezes, but, unlike 
tinning to vanish as before. Towards noon, and that substance, appears to become more explosive 
again on the approach of nifjht the animaL still, when coneealed. 
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Turning now to tlie properties of the new 
material under consideration : it may be noted 
that tlie employment of dynamite is decreasing in 
favour of blasting-gelatine, whose suitability for 
mining and other kindred purposes is amply 
demonstrated by the successful manner in which 
it scatters the mass surrounding the boreholes in 
which it is placed. Insoluble in water, and unin- 
jured by months of submersion, this new rival 
to dynamite— a material notoriously unsuited for 
such work — possesses a property essentially valu- 
able, and %vhieli cannot fail to secure its adoption 
on an extended scale in all places where it becomes 
necessary to resort to subaqueous blasting. It 
will be no matter of surprise that attempts have 
recently been made to utilise so powerful and 
effective an explosive in shells ; but these experi- 
ments, owing to the extreme sensibility of the 
gelatine, have not as yet realised the expectations 
formed of tliem. 

Some interesting experiments, having for their 
object the determination of the relative blasting 
power of various explosives, give the following 
results : If the blasting power of gunpowder be 
represented by 1, that of gun-cotton will be repre- 
sented by If ; dynamite by 2 to 3-^-, according to 
com|)osition ; nitro-glycerine by 4f ; and blast- 
ing-gelatine by The present cost of blasting- 
gelatine exceeds that of dynamite, a fact, however, 
more than counterbalanced by the increased safety 
and handiness of the former, in addition to its 
valuable suitability for subaqueous work. 

There can be but little doubt that as dynamite 
superseded nitro-glycerine, so dynamite in its 
turn must largely give place to blasting-gelatine, 
and that tliis new compound is destined to figure 
largely in the future history of the explosives of 
commerce. 


TO AN ENGLISH GIEL. 

BY ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 

Tou smile, and half in Jest you ask 
A song from me. A simple task, 

If he who sings had all the youth 
And freshness of thy maiden truth, 

To give to words the glow and light, 
Without -which who can sing aright? 

But other j-ears than those which make 
Thy brow a splendour for thy sake. 

Are mine, and at their touch I feel 
A certain sadness upward steal, 

That whispers, only heard by me : 

^ He must be young who sings to thee.’ 

You answer : 'It is said or sung 
That poets must be always young — 

Tliat unto them the years pass by, 
leave no shade on brow or eye — 
youth still keeps its summer day, 
And age is ever far aw'ay.’ 

i sage* has said, who dwelt 
beauty like a sim is felt, 

That poets start this life in gladness. 

But in the end there cometh madness. 

Sad truth ; for -when we Journey on, 

The golden mists of fancy gone, 

"Which, fools of our own dreams, we threw 
O’er all that came within our view, 

We catch, -with sadness in our eye, 

Bull hills beneath a duller sky, 

* Wordsworth, 


And miss the light that came and went 
Like music o’er an instrument. 

Enough ! No threnody from me ; 

No sorrow when I sing to thee. 

But what to say or sing ? In sooth, 

My mnso must be thy blooming youth. 

And that fair face and cheeks, whereon 
Love has his sw-eetest roses thrown. 

And touched with dainty fmger-iips 
The dewy crimson of thy lips, 

And set in light, -with half a siglp 
His owm sw'eet language in thine eye — 

This must my inspiration be. 

Or how else could I sing to liice ? 

I dream, and dreaming, place lliy feet 
In wmodiand loaihs when s])ring is sweet, 
Where in the silence scarcely stirrial, 

The bursting of the leaves is lieard, 

And like a inurinur tlirough the air 
The new' lire tln-obs, and ndl is lair. 

Or better, on an afternoon 
In some rich English lane in June, 

Yfith all the hedge on either side 
Aglow' with roses in their pride ; 

The winds of summer in thy liair, 

As loth to -wander otherwhere ; 

And overhead a sky serene, 

Where not a single cloud is seen ; 

And humming as you trip along 
Stray snatches of an English song, 

Of lovers talking as they pass 

Through meadow's thick with springing grass, 

Or plighting love-troth at the stile, 

And I to see thee all the while, 

Deeming thy voice — ah, who w'ould not ? — 
The fairy echo of the spot. 

This, this, were sweeter for your prime, 

An English lane in summer-time, 

Than this cold city, whmv the dust 
Of streets corrodes and eats like rust ; 

Whore life roars on, and pulses beat 
With throbbing blood at iever-hoat, 

And all the weavy waves w'o see 
Of this strange, sad humanity, 

Flow' and re-iiow -without a pause. 

Like tidal- breaths that ocean draws, 

Till weary of such yearning quest, 

They moan at midnight into rest. 

Ah, wherefore ask a sona from me, 

As if it could he aught to thee 1 
For sweeter far timu verse, is ail 
Thy young heart’s hap]y mr.drigul, 

Whicli, sung to thee when all is still 
And fancy wanilers at Iior -wlil, 

Wafts time, as light us clouds arc bh.nvn, 

To that fair realm where dreaTns tdone 
3\lay enter, and where, lavr and cleai*, 

Love -with his lips against thine ear 
Whispers those woi'ds, tha,t said or sung, 
Ecmould tliis -world, and make it young, 

Till fields and w’oods, and seus and skies 
Draw back the light of Farad ise, 

And in its sunshine thou dost st:,ind, 

Full maiden in a maiden’s land. 

And on thy brow, as horoscope, 

The golden aureole of hope. 

Ah ! -wherefore ask a song from me ? 

He must be young wbo sings to thee. 
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and guarded these vast accumulations lias long 
THE STOEY OF THE CHANCEEY been so cumbrous, that any dealing Avitb funds 
FUNDS. ill Court has always involved great trouble and 

There are probably few matters which are more expense. In the case of those who were entitled 
shrouded in mystery, so far as the public are to small sums, it was often practically impossible 
concerned, than the Chancery Funds. The old to obtain payment of the same, except after an 
prejudice which, not without reason, attached to outlay which absorbed the whole fund. Further, 
the Court of Chancery still clings to it, in spite the system "was such, that those who were not 
of the drastic changes which it has undergone prepared with proofs of their claim, could only 
in recent years, and many, if not most, people obtain information as to the moneys in qiies- 
are as sceptical as ever as to the reality or tion by securing the services of agents or soli- 
j at least the ‘realisability ’ of ‘money in Court’ citors, "with the certainty of incurring a heavy 
or ‘an estate in Chancery,^ Yet, as a' matter bill of costs, while it was extremely proble- 
of fact, the records of the Chancery Pay Office matical whether they could make good their 
would furnish materials for many a golden claims. The consequences were inevitable. In the 
romance. They could tell many a tale of fabu- course of time, a large fund, formed to a great 
Ions riches as securely buried as if they had extent of small sums to which no claimants 
been hermetically sealed-up in the Great Pyra- were forthcoming, accumulated, and this even- 
mid ; and they could also reveal many a pitiful tually became known as the Dormant Funds in 
story about the widow’s dole and the orphan’s Chancery. At intervals of fifteen years, it is 
pittance, -which neither was ever destined to true, a list of titles of accounts has in latter 
receive. times been published, but in such a way as to 

The extraordinary powers possessed by the have had very little publicity, since the list was 
Court of Chancery were not, as may be supposed, merely posted on the doors of the Chancery Pay 
acquired at a bound, but are the result of the Office. 

slow growth and constant accretion of centuries. As a matter of fact, indeed, a great many people 
As far hack as the twelfth century, the state —and poor people too — were, and still are, inte- 
minister who held the high dignity of Chancellor, rested in the Chancery Funds without knowing 
and who in those days was generally an ecelesi- anything about it ; for it is according to the 
astic, wielded a kind of independent legal juris- traditions of the Court of Chancery to he more 
diction. About that time, also, the powers of ready to take charge of the keeping and divi- 
jurisdiction previously possessed by the ecclesias- sion of money than to publish information, 
tical courts were abrogated, and these courts or afford access to information, except at inor-' 
restrained from any further meddling with such dinate expense. It will, then, we imagine, he 
questions as breach of faith or trust arising be- agreeable news to these, if not to the public 
tween laymen in regard to civil matters. Many generally, to learn that under the Supreme 
of these questions were thenceforth left to be Court Funds Eules, 1884, wffiich are now in full 
dealt with by the Chancellor in his court, hence operation, there should, once and for all, he an 
called of Chancery ; and the funds in dispute end to all mystery as to the Chancery Funds, 
between litigants as to wills, trust estates, trade These may, in fact, be regarded as a new depar- 
contracts, and the like, being as a rule ordered, ture in red-tapeism, which can hardly fail to 
until the decision of the bench had been given, be blessed with definite results. The Chancery 
to be paid into Court, the basis was laid for Funds, in common with all those vested in the 
that great accumulation of money now known as Supreme Court of Judicature, have been placed 
Chancery Funds. The machinery which produced { ,‘ under entirely new management.’ But the most 
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practical and tangible alteration effected by tlie 
new rules is, that by their instrumentality folks 
who are entitled to funds in Court will in many 
cases be able to obtain payment without having 
to go shares with an avaricious agent or a pro- 
fessional man who places a value on his services 
too frequently limited only by ^the means of 
his client. The new powers w^hich have been 
graiitecl to the Paymaster-general, who, as a 
main part of the machinery of reform enacted 
by the Chancery Funds Act of 1872, superseded 
the old Accountant-general of the Court^ of 
Chancery, ,are, too, of great importance, since 
they will greatly facilitate dealing with these 
funds, and do away with many wearisome and 
expensive technicalities of procedure. 

But in order to understand the changes wliich 
have been inaugurated by these new rules, it is 
necessary to glance briefly back at the story of 
the Chancery Funds. Roughly speaking, this is 
the generic name for all funds wdth which the 
old Court of Chanceiy has ever been concerned, 
whether trust funds, moneys deposited during 
the dependence of cases, or sums payable by 
’way of fees and official charges. These now 
amount to the enormous total of nearly seventy- 
three millions of money! We must, however, 
hasten to add that there is hut little probability 
of more than a small part of this sum being 
divided. As to much of it, the Supreme Court 
of Judicature is only in the same position as a 
bankei’. And a very fine banking business, too,^ 
is conducted by this office with its turnover of 
nearly twelve millions a year. Of course, there 
are very considerable returns, and these have 
accumulated into a nice little fortune, upon 
w’-hich no one seems to have any claims, except 
the Crown at intervals, when dividends not likely 
to be claimed are carried over to the ‘Suitors’ 
Unclaimed Dividend Account ; ’ that is, in effect 
to the Consolidated Fund. It will he surmised 
that many an estate in Chancery hears a curious 
analogy to the talent whicli the unprofitable ser- 


vant buried in the ground, at least so far as 


the owner is concerned. This huge reservoir of 
•wealth has been filled by a number of stream- 
lets, as well as a few steadily flowing in vers, in the 
course of upwards of a hundred and fifty years. 

Until early in the last century, the IMasters 
and Ushers of the Court of Chancery had the no 
small privilege and profit of taking care of the 
property and money of suitors. But since many 
of tliein proved unable to resist the temptation 
of sjieculating with these funds during the South 
Sea Bubble craze, and about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds of the suitors’ moneys lost, though 
it was afterwards made good by increasing the 
suitors’ fees— other arrangements were made, and 
each Master was required to deposit in the Bank 
of England, as the regulation ran, ‘a chest with 
one lock and hasps for two padlocks.’ One 
of the keys was kept by the Slaster, and the 
other two by one of the six Chancery clerks 
and by the ferovernor of the Bank ^ of England 
respectively. These chests, in whicli all the 
property and money of the suitors was supposed 
to be deposited, were kept in a vault, which 
could only be opened in the presence of two 
directors of the Bank ; and we can well under- 
stand how irksome, though secure, must have 
been a system which required the attendance 


of a Master, a clerk in Chancery, and the 
Governor and two Directors of the .Bank of 
England, before some family xfiate, for instance, 
could be handed over to a successful claimant. 
It is, then, not wholly surjprising to learn that 
ill 1725 a general order was made under the 
Great Seal, then in Commission, which jilaced 
all moneys in the safe custody of the Bank of 
England. This was the beginning of the Suitors’ 
Fund, which was the first account of the Chancery 
Funds. But instead of more than seventy mil- 
lions ill about thirty thousand accounts, as at the 
]preseiit day, tlie books of the first Accountant- 
general showed a total of only seven hundred 
and forty-one thousand nine Iiundred and fifty 
XDOimds in four hundred and fifteen accounts. 
Little further change in the management of the 
funds was introduced until the year 17S0, when 
the system of investing these moneys was inaugu- 
rated by laying out thirty-five thousand pounds 
ill Exchequer tallies. These were exchanged 
for consols in 1752. This plan lias since been 
greatly extended, as the interest of these funds 
has long been a]3plied in payment of working 
expenses ; but, of course, a large surplus accumu- 
lated, and, by various statutes, this has been 
devoted to various special purposes. This, how- 
ever, can only he regarded as public ]iroperty 
upon the understanding that it is the x^rotit which 
the Court makes as banlcer, or which the Crown 
succeeds to from those who have died ivitliout 
heirs. 

The surplus funds have steadily increased, 
and from time to time have been applied for 
building purposes or for x^urcliasing ground for 
the use of the nation. Thus it was out of this 
fund that the Royal Courts of Justice were 
mainly importance may be 

instanced by the illustration that in 1881^ Mr 
Gladstone borrowed from this source forty 
million x^^^unds for iSiationai Debt purposes. 
Here we must mention another fund — the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund — ivhich owed ite creation to Lord 
Brougham, and which was originally formed out 
of the fees wliich Masters, Registrars, Examiners, 
&c., formerly retained as perquisites, but were 
by statute ordered to x^^^7 Court. This 

fund is also augmented by sundry other sources 
of income, such as the brokerage cliai^ges of the 
Chancery broker, who is a salaried official. The 
Suitors’ Fee Fund, it should be added, is entirely 
an income account, which now bears all charges 
such as salaries, &c. Any siirxffiis tliat may 
remain is invested in consols, and the dividends 
only are added 3 ’ear by year to the Suitors’ Fee 
Fund. 

But perhax>s of all the Chancery Funds none 
has attracted more attention than those which are 
classed as ‘dormant.’ It is easy to understand 
how these have come into existence. It is, for 
instance, scarcely surprising that during the pro- 
gress of a ‘ Chancery suit ’ many of the interested 
parties should die and their representatives might 
easily be ignorant of their claims, or they might 
have no relatives. Again, many doubtless aban- 
doned in despair the hope of inaking good their 
claim, and wiped off' the account, especially in 
cases when it was small in amount, as a had debt. 
And here it may he remarked, that a good many 
litigants, both present and future, would be the 
richer if they were to follow their example. But 





THE STOEY OF THE CHAHCEEY FUNDS. 


Cliamluir.H'« .Tr.unin,! 


the existence of these funds 
.gre as is tlie information 
wliicli has from time to time been forthcoming 
as to these funds, it goes to show that they form 
a very considerable aggregate amount, and that 
their management has long justly been the cause 
of great dissatisfaction. 

For a considerable time, no investigation was 
really made into these accounts. But in 1829, 
a Iteturn was iDresented to parliament which 


cause. 


and sums oi cash to the amount oi nearly 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds had 
been lying folormant i’ or in other words, had 
not been ' claimed or otherwise dealt with for 
periods varying from five to twenty years. It 
was, however, not till 1855 that a list of five 
hundred and sixty-six accounts, amounting to 
two hundred and "fifty-seven thousand one hun- 
dred and 


in value, which 


pounds 

had been dormant for fifteen years, was issued, 
with the natural result, that claimants to about 
one half appeared, and got their money. Similar 
lists have since then been published at intervals 
of fifteen years. From one of these, it apj)eared 
that as to twelve hundred accounts, three hun- 
dred and fifty-one were less than one pound, 
and eight hundred and thirty-one less than five 
It is scarcely necessary to add that it 
'onld not pay to get these out of Court. 


pounds. 

As examples of ""the age and natui’e of many of 
the items in the Chancery accounts, the following 
may be given, though the sums themselves are 
not mentioned ; 

I-Ieyden v. Owen.— The account of the seamen of 
il.M. ships Decade and Argonaut (year 1813). 

Blaney v, Arnold. — The legatees* account (year 
1774). 

Bruce v. Kinloch. — The creditors’ account (year 
1814). 

Chadwick t?. Chadwick (year 1738). 

Coppock V, Goj)pock. — Moneys to answer James 
Oolbourn’s claim for ten thousand pounds 
and interest when proved. 

Coiu't V, Jeffrey. — The account of unpaid and 
lapsed legacies. 

Derelict property brought into the port of 
hTassau, in New Providence, and sold for the 
benefit of the rightful owner when appear- 
ing (year 1824). 

Drever" v, Mawdesley.— The hundred years’ 
account. 

The account of John Hames (a convict) and 
his children. 

The account of John Hardman, convicted of 
felony. 

The account of the unclaimed legacy of Sebas- 
tian Nash de Brissac. 

Unknown persons interested in certain free- 
liolcls in Bill Alley and White’s Alley, in 
the city of London. 

Unknown persons interested in certain free- 
holds in Great Swan Alley, city of London. 

The account of the creditors of Charles, Duke 
of Bolton (year 1781). 

"Winter Kent — Fund to answer unclaimed 

legacies given by the will of James Under- 
hill (year 1784). 

One of the enacted reforms of the Act of 1872 
was to require these lists to be published trienni- 


other innovations, is one whereby ^any person 
residing in the United Kingdom and entitled 
under an order to any dividend, annuity, or other 
‘or any other payment, not 
may obtain a 
To those who 

are acquainted with the traditions of the now 
defunct Chancery Pay Office, this will indeed 
seem an earnest of a great reformation. 

Possibilities of still more satisfactory facilities 
too, foreshadowed by the fact, that the order 


periodical payment, 
exceeding five hundred pounds 
remittance of the same by post. 

acquainted with the traditions of the now 


are, 1 

of the Paymaster-general is in certain cases to 
be taken as equivalent to an order of Court If 
this po’wer be exercised, claimants may be saved 
But the scope of the 
The whole 
3 is remo- 

It -will in future be easier than ever 
and the exchange, 


immense sums oi money 
new rules is most comprehensive, 
system of dealing ivifch these funds 
delled, “ 

to lodge money in Court; j 
or conversion, of securities and the transactions 
with the National Debt Commissioners have also 
been greatly facilitated. 

The Court of Session in Scotland, which is 
a^court^pf equity as well as law, has always 


xo iiUVY LlUliAg XUX kJHJ. S'V, latiUiAiig- 

Maxwell’s Scotch estate of half a million, and 
recently attempted to do for Mr Orr Ewing’s 


court, but into some chartered bank, subject to 
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the orders of coiirt. The money is paid into 
the hank specified in the order. A deposit receipt 
is taken from the bank, specifying the cause or 
person for whom it is held, and that receipt and 
all such receipts are held by the Accountant of 
Conit, who discharges in so far as required the 
fanctions of the Chancery Paymaster-general. 
-Indorsations on the back of the receipt record 
all changes in the fund. When money thus 
consigned is not claimed by its owner, it simply 
remains in the hank, and may, after the 
course of forty years has cut off, by pre- 
scription, the right to claim it, fall to be the 
property of the bank, as lias been the fate of 
the contents of countless deposit receipts which 
have been burned or lost, or whose owners have 
died without making a claim, or leaving infor- 
matioii to enable their heirs to make a claim. 
Where there are no heirs, the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer makes and establishes a claim for the 
Crown. With money x^aid into court there is no 
difficulty, owing to the ready information of the 
Accountant’s office ; but vast sums of what would 
be ‘dormant funds’ in Chancery, if the English 
system j)revailed in Scotland, are unclaimed 
deposits in bank, of which the public know 
nothing, and, in the j)re3ent state of the law, can 
never learn anything. It is a matter of no 
inconsiderable interest whether the Scotch banks 
ought not to be obliged to publish lists of their 
‘unclaimed dejDosits,’ such lists as public opinion 
has wrung from the Court of Chancery. If this 
were done, it would appear that the romance of 
treasure hcdd as if by enchantment was not 
entirely confined to London and the Bank of 
England. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAKST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER IV. 

It was natural that this occurrence should take 
a great hold of the giiTs mind. It was not the 
first time that she had speculated concerning 
their life. A life which one has always lived, 
indeed, the conditions of which have been familiar 
and inevitable since childhood, is not a matter 
whicli awakens questions in the mind. However 
extraordinary its conditions may be, they are 
natural ; tliey are life to the young soul which 
has had no choice in the matter. Still, there 
are curiosities which will arise. General Gaunt 
foameil at the mouth when he talked of the way 
in wliich he had been treated by the iDeople ‘at 
home but still ho -went ‘home’ in the summer 
as a matter of course ; and as for the Durants, 
it was a subject of the fondest consideration 
with them when they could afford themselves 
that greatest of delights. They all tallied about 
the cold, the fogs, the pleasure of getting back 
to the suns! line when they returned ; hut this 
made no difference in the fact that to go home 
was their tliouglit all the year, and the most 
saliuiiti point in their lives. ‘Why do we never 
go homer Frances had often asked herself. And 
both these families, and all the people to whom 
she had ever talked, the strangers who went and 
came^ and those whom they met in the rambles 
which the Warings, too, were forced to take in 
the hot weather, when the mistral was blowing, 
talked continually of their country, of their 


parish, of their village, of where they lived, 
and where they had been born. But on these 
jpoints Mr Waring never "said a word. And 
whereas Mrs Gaunt could talk of nothing but 
her family, who were scattered all over the 
world, and the Durants met people they knew 
at every turn, the Warings knew nobody, had 
no relations, no house at home, and a^jparently 
had been born nowhere in particular, as Frances 
sometimes said to herself with more annoyance 
than humour. Sometimes she wondered whether 
she had ever had a mother. 

These thoughts, indeed, occurred but fitfully 
now and then, when some incident brought 
more forcibly than usual under her notice the 
difference between herself and others. She did 
not brood over them, her life being quite 
XDleasant and comfortable to herself, and no 
necessity laid upon her to elucidate its dim- 
nesses. But yet they came across her mind 
from time to time. She had not been brought 
face to face with any old friend of her father’s, 
that she could remember, until now. She had 
never heard any question raised about his past 
life. And yet no doubt he had a past life, like 
every other man, and there was something in it, 
something, she could not guess what, which had 
made him unlike other men. 

Frances had a great deal of self-command. 
She did not betray her agitation to her father ; 
she did not ask him any questions; she told 
him about the greengrocer and the fisherman, 
these two important agents in the life of the 
Riviera, and of what she had seen in the 
Marina, even the Savona pots ; but she did 
not disturb his meal and Ms digestion by 
any reference to the English strangers. She 
jpostponed until she had time to think of it, all 
reference to this second meeting. She had by 
instinct made no iqjAj to the question about udiere 
she lived ; but she knew that there would be no 
difficulty in discovering that, and that her ffither 
; might be subject at any moment to invasion by 
this old acquaintance, whom he had evidently 
no desire to see. What should she do? The 
whole matter wanted thought — wlietlicr she should 
ask him what to do ; whether she should take 
it ux>oii lierself; whether she should disclose 
to him her newborn curiosity and anxiety, or 
conceal that in her own bosom ; whetlier slie 
should tell him frankly what she fiilt — that she 
was worthy to be trusted, and tluat it was the 
right of his only child to be prepared for -all 
emergencies, and to be acquainted, with lier ffimily 
and her antecedents, if not with his— all these 
were things to be thought over. Surely she had 
a right, if any one had a right. But she would 
not stand upon tliat. 

She sat by herself all clay and tlioiight, put- 
ting forward all the arguments on either side. 
If there was, as there might lie, something 
wrong in tliat past — something guilty, which 
might make her look on her father with diiier- 
ent eyes, he had a right to be silent ; and she 
no rigdit, none whatever, to insist upon such a 
revelation. And what end would it serve ? 
If she had relations or a family from whom she 
had been separated, would not the revelation fill 
her with eager desire to know them, and open j 
a fountain of dissatisfaction and discontent in her j 
life, if she were not permitted to do so 1 Would | 





receives. I must repeat tliis till tlie Ave Hlaria, 
if necessary, till the strangers accept it and go 
away.’ 

I ‘Are these special orders/ said Frances, ‘or 
has it always been so ? I don’t think that it 
has always been so.’ 

Domenico had gone out while his wife was 
speaking, with a half-threatening and wholly 
disapproving look, as if he wonld not involve 
himself in the responsibility which Mariiiccia 
had taken upon her, 

‘Obnm, don’t trouble yourself about it. It 
has always been so in the spirit, if not in the 
letter/ said Mariuccia. ‘Figure to yourself 
Domenico or me letting in any one, any one 
that chose to come, to disturb the Signor padrone ! 
That would he impossible. It appears, however, 
that there is some one down there in the hotels 
to whom the padrone has a great objection, greater 
than to the others. It is no secret, nothing to 
trouble you. But ’Meiiico, though he is a good 
man, is not very wise. Che ! you know that as 
well as I.’ 

‘ And what will you do if this gentleman will 
not pay any attention — if he conies in all the 
same? The English don’t understand what it 
means when you say you do not receive. You 
must say he is not in ; he has gone out ; he is 


, es ; 1 suppose so, 

‘ but if you don’t 
come in all the 


its appendages on the other side. There is always 
abundance of space of this kind in every old 
Italian house. Here Mariuccia established her- 
self whenever she w'as free to leave her cooking 
and her kitchen'-work. She was a comely middle- 
aged woman, with a dark gown, a wdiite apron, 
a little shawl on her shoulders, large earrings, 
and a gold cross at her neck, which was a little 
more visible than is common with Englishwomen 
of her class. Her hair was crisp and curly, and 
never Iiad been covered with anything, save, 
when she went to church, a shawl or veil — and 
Mariuccia’s olive' complexion and ruddy tint 
feared no encounter of the sun. Domenico was 
tall and spare and brown, a grave man with 
little jest in him ; but his' wife was always 
ready to laugh. He came out hat in hand 
while Frances stood by the table inspecting 
Mariuccia’s work. ‘I mn going out/ he said; 
‘and this is the hour when the English gentle- 
folks pay visits. See that thou remember what 
the padrone said.’ 

‘What did the padrone say?’ cried Frances, 
pricking up her ears. 

‘ Sigiiorixia, it was to my wife I was speaking,’ 
said Domenico. 

‘ That I understand ; but I wish to know as 
well. Was papa expecting a visit? What did 
he say?’ 

‘The padrone himself will tell the Signorina,’ 
said Domenico, ‘all that is intended for her. 
Soiiie things are for the servants, some for the 


sometning Tasie was saying. 


,'S’ ' 
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‘ All ! tliafc must be something very serious, no laughed softly while she gathered all lier strength 


doubt.^ 

‘ Not serious, perhaps ; but She wants to 

teach me to playd 

^To play ! — What? Croquet? or whist, perhaps? 
I have always heard she was excellent at both.* 


together to regain command of herself, and the 
She wants to laugh had a jarring effect upon her nerves, of 
which she had ne%"er been conscious till now. I 

hist, perhaps? don’t suppose that he -would care much j 

t at both.* whether you played the piano or not ; or that 


‘These are games, papa,* said Frances with a yon would care much, my clear, what he 
touch of severity, ^She means the piano, which thought.’ 


is very different.* 


‘For all that, pa|)a 3 * said Frances, recovering 


‘Ah!* said Mr Waring, taking the cigarette herself, ‘it is a little interesting to know there 
from his lips and sending a larger puff of smoke is somebody, even if he is not at all what one 


into the dim air ; ‘ very different indeed, Frances. 
It is anything but a game to hear Miss Tasie 
play.* I 

‘ She says,* continued Frances, with a certain | 


thought. Where does he live, and what is his 
name? That will give me one little landmark 
in England, where there is none now.* 

‘Not a very reasonable satisfaction,* said her 


constriction in her throat, ‘that every lady is father lazily, but without any other reply. ‘In 
expected to play — to play a little at least, even my life, I have always found relations a nuisance, 
if she has not much taste for it. She thinks, Happy are they who have none ; and next best 
when we go home — that all our relations will be is to cast them off and do without them. As 


so surprised * 


She stopped, having no breath to go further, this world.* 


a matter of fact, it is every one for himself in 


and watched as well as she could, through the 
dimness and through tlie mist of agitation in her 


Frances was silenced, though not convinced. 
She looked with some anxiety at the outline of 


own eyes, her father’s face. He made no sign ; her father s spare and lengthy figure laid out in 
he did not disturb even the easy balance of his the basket-chair, one foot mo-v-ing slightly, which 
foot, stretched out along the pavement. After was a habit he had, tlie whole extended in 
another pause, he said in the same indifferent perfect rest and calm. He was not angry ; he 
tone : ‘As we are not going home, and as you was not disturbed. The questions which she had 
have no relations in particular, I don’t think put with so much mental perturbation had not 
your friend’s argument is. very strong. Do you ? * affected him at all. She felt that she might , 
‘ O papa, I don’t want indeed to be inquisitive dare further without fear. | 


or trouble you, but I should like to know 1 * 


‘When I was out to-day,’ she said, faltering 


‘What?* he said with the same composure, a little, ‘ I met — that gentleman again. 


‘If I think that a lady, whether she has any 


said j\Ir Waring — no more ; but he- i 


musical taste or not, ought to play? WeU, that ceased to shake his foot, and turned towards her 
is a^very simple question. I don’t, whatever Miss the merest hair’s-breadth, so little, that it was 
Tasie may say.* impossible to say he had moved, and yet there 

‘It is not that,* Frances said, regainizig a little was a change, 
control of herself. ‘I said I did not know o’f ‘And the lady,* said Frances, breathle.ss. ‘I 
any relations we had. But Tasie said there must am sure they wanted to be kind. They asked 
be cousins ; we^must have cousins, everybody has me a great many questions.* 


cousins. That is true, is it not ? * 


He gave a faint laugh, but it was not without 


‘ In most cases, certainly,* Mr Waring said ; a little quiver in it. ‘ Wliat a good thiiii 


‘ and a great nuisance too.* 

‘ I don’t think it would be a nuisance to have 
people about one’s own age, belonging to one — 
not strangers — people who were interested in you, 


you could not answer them,* he said. 

‘Do you think so, papa? I was rather iinha])py. 
It looked as if j’Oii could not trust me, I shouid 
have been a-shamed to say I did not know : which 


to whom you could say anything. Brothers and is the truth — for I know nothing, not so much as 


sisters, that would be the best ; but cousins- 
think, l)apa, cousins would' be very nice.* 


where I was horn 1 * cried the girl. ‘ It is very 
humiliating, when you are asked about your own 


‘I will tell yoUj^if you like, of one cousin you father, to say you don’t know. So I said it was 


have,* her father said, time for bi'eakfast, and you would be ^waiting ; 

The heart of Frances swelled as if it would and ran away.* 

leap out of her breast. She put her hands ‘The best thing you could have done, my 

together, turning full round upon him in an dear. Discretion in a woman, or a girl, is always 

attitude of supplication and delight. ‘O papal* the better part of valour. I think you got out 

she cried with enthusiasm, breathless for his next of that very cleverl}^,* IVIr Waring said, 
word. ^ ^ ^ ^ And that was all. He did not seem to think 

‘ Certainly, if you wish it, Frances. He is in another word was needed. He did not even rise 


reality your first-cousin. He is fifty. 


and go away, as Frances had known him to do 


great sufferer from gout. He has lived so well when the conversation was not to his mind, 
in the early part of his life, that he is condemned She could not see his fece, but his attitude was 
to slops now, and spends most of his time in an unchanged. He had recovered his calm, if tliere 
easy-chair. He has the temper of a demon, and had ever been any disturbance of it. But as 
swears at everybody that comes near him. He for Frances, her heart was thumping against her 


IS very red in the face, very bleared about the 
eyes, very* 


breast, her pulses boating in her t;ai'S, her lips 
parched and dry. ‘I wish,’ she cried, ‘oh, I 


‘0 papa!* she cried in^a very different tone, wish you would tell me something, papa! Do 
She was so much disappointed, that the sudden you think I would talk of things you don’t w'ant 
downfall had almost a physical effect upon her, talked about ? I am not a child any longer ; 
as it she had fallen from a height. Her father and I am not silljg as perhaps you think? 
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‘ On tJie contrary, my clear/ said Mr Waring, in, that the "windows nuisfe he shut ; and she 
^ I think you are often very sensible/ hurried in, brushing by Domenico, .who had 

‘ Papa ! oil, how can you say that, how can come to close everything up, and ‘who looked 
j’-ou say such things — and then leave me as if I at her reproachfully as she rushed past him. 
were a Daloy, knowing nothing k ‘ She came behind her fathers chair and leaned 

‘hfy dear,’ he said', (witli the sound of a smile over to kiss him. have got a little wet, and 
in his voice, she thought to herself), ‘ you are I think I had better go to iDecl,’ she said, 
very hard to please. Must not I say that you ^Yes, surely, if you wish it, my deai^ said 
are sensible? I think it is the highest compli- Mr Waring. Something moist had touched his 
ment I can pay you.’ forehead, which was too warm to he rain. He 

‘ 0 papa ! ’ Disappointment and mortification, waited politely till she had gone before he wiped 
and the ""keen sense of being fooled, which is so it off. It was the edge of a tear, hot, miserable, 
miserable to the young, took her very breath full of anger as well as pain, W'hich had made that 
away. The exasperation with which we discover mark upon his high white forehead. ^ It made 
that not only is no explanation, no confidence to him pause for a minute or two in his reading, 
be given us, but the very occasion for it ignored, ‘ Poor little girl ! ’ he said with a sigh. Perhaps 
and our anxiety bafflecl by a smile — a morti- he was not so insensible as he seemed, 
fication to which women are so often subject — 
flooded her being. She had hard ado not to 
burst into angry tears, not to betray the sense 

of cruelty and injustice which overwhelmed her; TNr pautcj paut tt 

but who could have seen any injustice or cruelty 

in the gentleness of his tone, his soft reply? Amongst the women-patients, again, one meets 
Frances subdued herself as best she could in her with frightful injuries, which, upmi inquiry, are 
dai'k corner of the loggia, glad at least that he found to have been caused by him "who should 
could not see the spasm that passed over her, have been the protector of her whom he has sworn 
the acute misery and irritation of her spirit, to love and cherish. ^He punced me,’ was the 
It would be strange if he did not divine some- very usual answer, when asked how these hurts 
thing of Avliat was going on within her, hut he were caused. Hie’ invariably meant the husband, 
took no notice. He began in the same tone, as and ^ punced ’ appears to be a Lancashire equiva- 
if one theme was quite as important as the lent for various forms of Idckhig and bruising, 
other, to remark upon the unusual heaviness of Amidst much that is pathetic and infinitely 
the clouds which hid the moon. ‘If we were saddening, ludicrous touches now and then crop 
in England, I should say there was a storm up. Seeing a great crowd round the hospital 
brewing,’ he said. ‘Even here, I think we shall doors, when retiirning from a walk one day, while 
have some rain. Don’t you feel that little creep pushing a way into the Accident Boom, I asked 
in the air, something sinister, as if there was a what was the matter. ‘Och, thin, if ye plase, a 
bad angel about ? And Domenico, I see, has lady has split open his head wid a hasoii, ! ’ This 
brought the lamp. I vote we go in.’ came, of course, from a native of the EmeiMd 

‘Are there any bad angels?’ she cried, to give Isle; but it was very amusing to find that the 
her- impatience vent. Lancashire folk themselves spoke of each other 

He had risen up, and stood swaying indolently as that gentleman or the lady in the opposite 
from one foot to the other. ‘Bad angels? 0 bed, while they used the plain words man and 
yes,’ he said; ‘abundance; very different from woman when meaning doctors, lady superinten* 
(ievils, who are honest — like the fiends in the dents, or others in a higher social position than 

f ictures,, unmistakable. The others, you know, themselves, 
eceive. Don’t you remember ? ‘ Eh, mon,’ said a rough but very genuine 

diamond once to the writer, ‘ yon woman ’ — 
How there looked hnn in the face pointing to the head-nurse of his ward — ‘has 

UmSrethan a motbar tom.; The tea« wore 
That miserable knight.' 1^3. the poor lellow’s eyes, and there was no idea 

of anything but the utmost respect and courtesy., 
He turned and went into the saloiie, repeating ‘ I say, Stephens, come here and look at me — 
these -words in an undertone to himself. But it ’s my turn first,’ some new-comer, who had . 
there was in his face none of the bitterness or not quite slipped into hospital ways, would yell 
horror with which they must have been said by at the top of his voice to one of the visiting 
one who had ever in his own person made surgeons. ^Doctor Stephens, you should say,’ 
that discovery. He was quite calm, meditative, remonstrated the horrified nurse. ‘Eh, what 
marking with a slight intonation and movement dun yo mean?’ would he the vacant reply. As 
of his head the cadence of the poetry. tame elephants are set to decoy wild ones, so will 

Frances stayed behind in the darkness. She had . patients of some standing helj) to teach others 
not the practice which we acquire in later life ; the oxitward tokens of ' respect and decorum, 
she could not hide the excitement which was When brought under such entirely new conditions 
still coursing through her veins. She -went to the as the routine of hospital life, many of tliese men 
corner of the loggia wdiicli ivas nearest the sea, are very like children, and it is astonishing wliat 
and cauglit in her face the rush of the rising a long way a little consideration for their comfort 
breeze, wdiicli flung at her the first drops of the goes, and with how much gratitude even a very 
coming rain. A^ storm on that soft coast is a slight act of kindness is received. Outspoken, 
welcome break in the monotony of the clear these people most certainly are, and very touchy 
skies and unchanging colour. After a while her when they think their independence menaced; 
father called to her that the rain was coming and on ■ .this ground young doctors who come 
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fresli from tli^ amenities of wliat they would a wife from.’ ^Yes,’ she laughingly replied; 'I 
consider more civilised — and which certainly is think any man who did so would show his 
a more polished — life, not unfrequently make good sense.’ ‘Many a true word_ is spoken in 
grievous mistakes when judging of or dealing jest,’ says the proverb ; and so it proved this 
with such very rough diamonds. This friction time ; for when next a deputation^ from the sanie 
is of course chiefly noticeable in intercourse with workshop visited the hospital, this man got his 
the out-patients ; and most assuredly to listen to son lout on it, who, to make a long story short, 
a long string of marvellous symptoms, recounted in a veiy brief period caused the^ hospital to 
in a jargon many words of which are absolutely lament over the loss of an exceptionally good 
unintelligible to the hearer, would try the patience cook, while he himself gained an equally good 
of a Job. wife ! 

Then, too, it is strange to find how long it From some of the workshops, as they are called 
is before an hospital is looked upon with any — machine-works these, mostly— really large sums 
feeling save a vague sense of distrust by those were contiuhuted to the hospital, fifty pounds 
whom it is primarily intended to benefit. This annually being no unusual amount to receive 
is in great measure due to the maxwellous — from the men employed by only one firm. But 
and equally, though not of necessity intention- the good done by letting those who were really 
ally, false — tales spread about by those who are most interested in the matter see for themselves 
admitted to see their friends amongst the patients how things were managed, was incalculable, and 
on visiting days. A woman will go, say, to see not to be measui’ed % a pecuniary standard 
her husband, who is, as she finds, kindly treated merely. Frequently, the men in a deputation 
and in every respect well cared for ; much better, have become most enthusiastic after being shown 
as she is bound to admit, than could possibly be round. ‘ Why, yon chap tells me he gets-' as 
the case in his own home. When asked by many as five meals a day,’ was said once in 
sympathising friends and neighbours how she has the hearing of the writer, in tones expressive 
found him, 3 ie will tell them that ‘ who ’s gettin’ of the utmost ideased astonishment, the popular 
along reet weel ; th’ nurse says he’ll happen be notion being that hospital patients were well-nigh 
out soon; but’ — this in a fearsome whisper — ‘I ‘ clemmed ’ to death. 

seed a chap in th’ verra next bed, and th’ doctors In this particular hospital, a wise and liberal 
had done summat to him, gied him some stuff as rule was at that time exercised, so that the five 

sent him out 0’ hissel, asleep-like, and when th’ meals a day was a literal statement of absolute 

nurses browt him back, he ’cl swelled this high ! fact, though two out of the said five consisted 
Yo never seed sich a sight in yore life — I were of nothing more substantial than dry bread and 
fair skeert.’ This ‘ swelling,’ as the poor woman good new milk. In no provincial , hospital have 
termed it, being neither more nor less than the we ever seen patients better cared for. Improved 
‘ cradle ’ which is put over a broken or amputated appliances of ever}?- kind were forthcoming when- 
limb, to preserve it from all risk of accidental ever needed ; ancl no narrow-minded parsimony 
injury. Most effectually, however, does it serve on the x^art of governors thwarted the medical 
the purpose of a ‘bogey,’ by insxxiring terror staff in their endeavours to keep the hospital 
■where there should be confidence. well up to the mark in every respect. The 

In one town, where there existed what might management had its I'eward in the more speedy 

be termed almost a model hospital, so far as its and complete recovery of patients ; for, thougn 
sanitary and other arrangements were concerned, terrible machinery accidents were brought in, 
a very effectual xxlan was hit upon for securing and nearly all the "wards -were devoted to surgical 
public confidence, and a consequent influx of cases, it was very seldom indeed that erysipelas 
subscriptions. Every Saturday afternoon, parties or any form of supervened. And this 

of workmen who bore a note of anthorisation w’e take to be a matter for trininx^hant injoicing, 
from the honorary secretary of the hospital, the especially when it is remembered that by inherited 
medical officer of Health for the borough, their constitution and total neglect of sanitary regula- 
employer, or some otlier responsible person, were tion.?, these x'^^i-tieiits were of the very sort most 
admitted and shown over every part of the insti- likely to do badly. For tins, Listerism, carried 
tution. They were encouraged to talk freel}^ out in all its minutiLU, had largel}’^ to be thanlced ; 
to the patients ; and for that purpose, the lady and man}’ a -^vorkman now rejoices in a leg upon 
superintendent who usually showed them round which he can walk, or a hand which is of service 
took care to go right away quite beyond all to him, who in the pi’c-^iiitiseptic days would 
possibility of hearing. One of these visits had assuredly have lost it entirely, 
rather an amusing result. A lady who was Those who have not actually worked amongst 
temporarily in charge, being informed that a the poor, either as medical officers in crowded 

deputation from one of the large workshops towns, or as hospital surgeons or nurses, can have 

wished to see through the hospital, took them no conception of the filthy x^ersonal conditions 
over every part, a two-hours’ task, so minute was under which so many of our fellow-creatures live, 
the inspection made. Even into the kitchens We remember a stoiy told by a doctor, who, upon 
and wash-houses these men solemnly followed ; remonstrating with a patient in comparatively 
not the smallest detail escaped their notice. The easy circumstances for not X'^^^yii^g attention 
exquisite cleanliness and perfection of all the to such matters, as certain small living creatures 
Mtclien arrangements, presided over by a par- were iinxoleasantly obtrusive, was met by the 
ticularly good-looking and in every -way attrac- indignant rex>ly that she was ‘as clean as ever 

tive cook, who was herself a model of neatness, a woman in M , and had never more than 

impelled one elderly man to whisper in an aside five or six ’ of the said entomological sx^^^cimens 
to the lady who was conducting the party : upon her ‘ at once ! ’ ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 

‘ This would be a good place for a man to choose ’tis folly to be wise ; ’ so we are told. Certainly 
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this woman appeared perfectly happy to be igno- 
rant. We retain to the present hour a vmd 
recollection of seeing a ]probationer-niirse take 
away a heap of clothes with a pair of tongs. 
She was rather new to the work, and the disgust 
depicted on her countenance was something quite 
too intense to be expressed in words. 

After sucli experiences, we could believe in. 
the truth of the following anecdote, which had 
always before seemed to us a somewhat overdrawn 
and decidedly unkindly satire on the liahits and 
ways of certain Lancashire folk. In this county, 
Whitsuntide is the great annual carnival, for witli 
nothing else can its utter devotion to holiday- 
making be compared. Wednesday, Tliursday, 
Friday, and Saturday in this week are given 
uj) entirely to ‘ pleasuring E mills, workshops, 
and warehouses all being closed during that 
period. Sunday-schools organise tea-parties, pro- 
cessions, and excursions for their scholars ; and 
cheap trips are the order of the day. It is like 
a London bank holiday quadrupled in duration 
and intensity. Most of the Lancashire towns 
have their ‘ going-away clubs, ^ organised and 
managed by the workmen, into which each man 
puts weekly what he can spare. As this goes 
on through a great part of the year, a very tidy 
sum is gathered together. We remember seeing 
in a local j^aper the amount drawn out on the 
eve of one particular Whitsuntide. The sum 
named seemed almost incredibly large, amounting 
to several thousand pounds. Looked at from 
one point of view, it seems a matter for regret 
that so much should be spent on a few days’ 
pleasure-taking, when it might go to make the 
house bright or be stored up for old age. On 
the other hand, none but those who have actually 
lived amidst the continuous din of machinery, 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, the dismal ugliness 
of a town given up wholly to the cotton manu- 
facture, can understand the intensity of longing 
to get away from it all, and, if only for a day, 
to breathe the purer air of some country place, 
or inhale the salt spray as it dashes on the 
strand charged with life-giving freshness. And 
if these benefits might be obtained at a cheaper 
rate, were thrift brought into play, we at least 
would not too harshly judge those who can only 
on these rare occasions spend freely without a 
conscience-sting, reminding them that Johnnie 
must go unshod, or Janie lack a frock, perchance 
' the whole family suffer, because of the father’s 
self-indulgence. In judging, the force of the 
temptation must be taken into account, for, as 
Burns puts it — 

What ’s done we partly may compute, 

But know not what ’s resisted. 

Perhaps the children’s ward -is at once the 
brightest and the most sad part of hospital life. 
Sad, because so much of the suflering and disease 
is preventable, and results purely from the sins 
of the parents. ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 
Bright, from the sweet patience of the little 
sufferers, and the many cases in which some 
alleviation is pjossible, and the poor, helpless 
child restored to comparative — occasionally per- 
manent-health and strength. This happy result 
is of special frequency when— as with so many 
in the cotton districts— the hospital has the right 


of fflHng one or more beds in a seaside children’s 
sanatorium, so that the cure commenced in the 
ward may be perfected by the fresh pure air 
and hygienic surroundings of the seaside Home. 

Little Janie, we remember well — a poor, 
stunted child, suffering from a];)parently incurable 
hip-disease. When first admitted, she could not 
raise hei’self in bed. After many weary months, 
extending in fact to years, she slowly improved ; 
but it still seemed that she must be discharged 
as incurable, to make way for other and more 
urgent cases. She was a gentle, sweet child, and 
her inffuence over the others really helpful, for 
she could — being somewhat older — lead them in 
singing, and in rnan}^ ways, from her bigger bed 
in the corner, be a sort of little mother to them. 
Did a wee bit of a child suddenly begin to cry 
— not from pain, but probably because of some 
dim home recollection— the kindly nurse would 
place him on Janie’s bed, to talk to her for a bit, 
when very speedily the tears would cease, and 
bright sunshine succeed the transient storm. 
Once, a little boy, Charlie by name, was allowed 
to bring a pet kitten into the hos^^itai with him, 
and that tiny animal was the most wonderful 
nurse of all. His irresistibly droll antics amused 
the children mightily; and Janie’s bed was alwaj^s 
a place of refuge for him too, when Kit was tired, 
but the children were not. 

During her stay in hospital, Janie made many 
friends amongst ladies and others who came to 
look through the wards ; and it was their kind- 
ness in subscribing and obtaining ‘recommends’ 
that enabled the authorities to keep her for so 
long a time. At last she seemed well enough to 
be removed, and was sent to the seaside sana- 
torium, where, by means of the same kindness, 
she remained for some months. On her return 
home, there was no longer any question of 
re-admission to the hospital ; in tlie tall, healthy- 
looking girl, almost young woman, few could 
have recognised the pale, sickly cripple. Only 
an occasional and very slight limp i*emained to 
indicate how great a sufferer she had been. 

Then there was little Michael, a most lovable 
I child. His father was a widower, and while at 
' work had to leave the boy to hired care orr-as 
it proved to be — neglect. Hip-disease again; 

and what that small mite suffered is almost 
imrealisahle. In his case, too, nourishing food 
and good nursing resulted in very real, though 
slow improvement. When fit, he also went to 
the sanatorium, with equally happy results as i 
regarded his physical well-being. Alack, that 
we should have to record the change from angelic 
sweetness to fractious iU-temper ! 

But perhaps the most touching case of all w'as 
poor little B'rankie. The greater part, of Ms 
short life was spent in hospital. On him, too, 
the fell scourge, hip-disease, had laid its scathing 
hand. Having even greater hereditary ills to 
contend against tlian the others, his case seemed 
hopeless from the very first ; yet every expedient 
■was tried. At one time it seemed as if amputa- 
tion might save his life ; a doubtful boon to one 
in his position, for what could a poor ‘lameter’ 
do? And yet it seemed only right to let him 
have the chance. On recovering somewhat from 
the shock consequent on this operation, he really 
did seem better, and after a time rallied suffi- 
ciently to he sent to the sanatorium ; and it is 
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pleasant to reflect tliat this change was the means wee cnps that even his poor wasted hands conL 
J 1 much brightness into his sombre- hold them. What mattered it that the tea wa 
tmted hie. Ihe drives bj the seashore in the nearly all milk, with the faintest suspicion o 
httie donkey-drawn wagonette were an endless the cheering herb ! To him it was as real a; 

source oi delight to him. He liked to see the the little Marchioness’s ‘ make-believe ’ lemonade 

waves rolling up, aiid^ to ^watch other more Then, too, those wmiderful cakes, in all sorts o; 
lavoured children digging in the sands and curious shapes — they were surely quite dillerenl 
erecting all sorts oi sand-castles and wnndroiis from anything he had seen before. The kindlv 
Jortuications, meant to repel the advances of the men around took care to keep up his newdv 
tide; and when the water did at last surround aroused interest by little fokes as to his eatiim 

them, he would clap his tmy hands wdth glee, a whole church or a big lion ; wdiilo as for tea'’ 

and laugh to see how pleased the little builders they could only drink one cup apiece, and 
were, e-^mi though their w^ork had all been Erankie had taken eleven ! 
destroyed. ^ Hot one envious thought seemed to Yes ; that tea-parfcv was a great success, and 
have place in his mind. radiant wdth many-tinted hues reflected from the 

ihe apparent improvement wrought by change magic kaleidoscope of vouth. 
ol air and scene turned out to be only temporary, But it is time to end these reminiscences. In 
and the inherited corruption ran its full course, the bracing moral atmosphere of woikincr-chiss 
so that the poor little chap literally rotted aw^ay Lancashire life, there are many lessons well worth 
when not quite eight years of age. His unfailing the learning ; much, too, serviug to explain w'hat 
patience and sweetness were something to be is, after all, not quite an idle bolst: ‘MTiat Lan- 
wondered at. A little brother still younger, had cashire thinks to-day, England thinks to-morrow^^ 
died m the same hospital shortly ^ before, and These hard-headed north-country people have 
iiankie always looked^ forward to joining him, somehow a knack of getting at “the very heart 
Tor this dear boy, deatn had no terrors, and the of things ; and with tliis is conjoined a habit of 

clogged perseverance, which helps to consolidate 
bisters and w^hich always hung round his neck— their tlieories into firmly established Licts. 


worst paroxysms of agony. THE QUAHDOHG-'S SECEET. 

Dm-ing little Frankie’s illness, a grand event ‘Siewabd,’ exclaimed tke cliief-officer of the 
took place in the children’s ward, being neither American barque Decatur, Ivinw iust then in 
■ their very own. Table Bay, into which she had put on her Ion- 

haired damsel of ’some'sfvef ^ A^kdy obtaining 

had given her a complete chUdren’s tea-service; provisions— ‘ the skipper’s sent 

and the lady superintendent not only arranged ^ ^ passengers coming 

for her to have real tea and sugar and mflk, board for Melbourne ; so look spry and get 
but also provided a mild kind oi* feast in the after-berths ready, or I guess the ^‘old 

shape of cakes and j'am. Some of the cakes man's'll straighten you up wdieii he does come 
I in the form of animals, and along.^ 

buildings. Fanny was stUl confined to bed ; hut Soon afterwai-ds, the ‘old man’ and his nassen- 

and pViYoh “JaU ‘T l^arque’s cutter ; 

placed on the sliding-board which ^goes acro^ the sunrise, was hove up to 

children’s cribs and serves the purpose of a table cai.-heaJs, topsails sheeted home, and, dipping 
to hold toys or food. And very important Miss suiTouiiding sliiiqdrig, 

Fanny looked when she was thus installed in again, after her brief rest, sot forth on 

office. Just then, a happy thought struck the 3icr ocean travel. 

lady superintendent. Little Frankie must have John Leslie and Francis Dmrv had been perfect 

that time in strangers to each otlior ail their lives Ion- till 
for >5een placed there within the last few hours ; and nmv, with the 

the noise of his child companions. He had at knew nioie oi the other, his failures and 

first appeared to get well over the shock, and ^kan perhaps, under ordinary eireum- 

i to a certain extent make some progress ; but there ko w’oiild have learned in a twelvemonth, 

he stopped, and his condition was such as to ^^^k *vvere comparatively young men ; Drury 
cause great anxiety, for there seemed no possi- Australian born, a native of Victoria, and one of 

.Efints’s fi" fr4.‘EA“iS““s ““ts 

“rsiUs sierejs; sir rT"'”- r 

to his amusement, but all to no “purpose- it wid taken Ml pos- 

seemed as if the springs of life were loosened taereof. The kind ol mun whom, we are 

and that he must die from sheer want of motive- surprised at hearing of, to-day, iqion tlie 
power to keep the vital machinery at work. This k^ly Eiver ; in a few inonllis inore 

tea-party, happily, had the eOect of rousing him, ^ke interior of Tibet; again on the track of 
1 lie novelty of the performance was amusing; or with Ghmlon in Kbarbmm 

and doubtless he felt himself to be very important So it had been with Francis Drnrv ever seek 
when cup after cun of tea wns brnnAf. L ; .,T T o\cr seek- 
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in quest, so often in vain, of a x^bantasmal El- 
dorado—lured on, ever on, by visions of wbat the 
unknown contained. Ghauts wild and rocky had 
re-echoed the report of his rifle ; his footsteps had 
hillen lightly on the pavements of the ruined 
cities of Montezuma, sombre and stately as the 
primeval forest which hid them ; and his skiE 
had cleft the bright Southern rivers that Waterton 
loved so well to explore, but gone farther than ever 
the naturalist, adventurous and daring as he too 
%vas, had ever been. At length, as he laughingly 
tolci his friend, fortune had, on the diamond fields 
of lOipdrift, smiled iipon hiin, with a measured 
smile, ^twas true, but still a smile ; and now, after 
an absence of some years, he had taken the oppor- 
tune chance of a passage in i\iQ Decatwi', and was 
ofi- home to see liis mother and sister, from whom 
he had not heard for nearly two years. 

Leslie was rather a contrast to the other, being 
as quiet and thoughtful as Drury was full of life 
and spirits, and had been trying his hand at 
slieep-farming in Cape Colony, but with rather 
scanty results ; in fact, having sunk most of his 
original capital, lie was now taking with him to 
Australia very little hut his African experience. 

A strong friendship between these two was the 
result of but a few days’ intimacy, during which 
time, however, as they were the only passengers, 
they naturally saw a great deal of each other ; so 
it came to pass that Leslie heard all about his 
friend’s sister, golden-haired Margaret Drury j and 
often, as in the middle watches he paced the deck 
alone, he conjured up visions to himself, smiling 
the while, of what this gM, of whom her brother 
spoke so lovingly and proudly, and in whom he 
had such steadfast faith as a woman amongst 
women, could be like. 

The Decatur was now, with a strong westerly 
wind behind her, fast approaching the latitude 
of that miserable mid-oceanic rock known as 
the Island of St Paul, when suddenly a serious 
mishap occurred. The ship wms ^ running heavy ’ 
under her fore and main topsails and a fore top- 
mast staysail, the breeze having increased to a 
stiff gale," which had brought up a very heavy sea ; 
when somehow — for these things, even at a Board 
of Trade inquiry, seldom do get clearly explained — 
one of the two men at the wheel, or both of them 
perhaps, let the vessel ‘ broacli-to,’ paying the 
penalty of their carelessness by taking their 
departure from her for ever, in company with 
binnacle, skylights, hencoops, &;c,, and a huge 
w’ave which swept the Decatur fore and aft, 
from her taflrail to the heel of her bowsprit, 
washing at the same time poor Erancis Drury, 
who happened to be standing under the break 
of the poop, up and down amongst loose spars, 
underneath the iron-bound windlass, clashing 
him pitilessly against wood and iron, here, there, 
and everywhere, like a brolcen reed ; till when 
at last, dragged by Leslie out of the rolling, 
seething water on the maindeck, the roving, eager 
spirit seemed at last to have found rest j and his 
friend, as he smoothed the long fair hair from off 
the blood-stained forehead, mourned for him as 
for a younger hrothex% 

The unfortunate man was speedily ascertained 
to he nothing but a mass of fractures and terrible 
bruises, such as no human frame under any cir- 
cumstances could have survived ; and well the 


sufferer knew it ; for in a brief interval of con- 
sciousness, in a moment’s respite from awful 
agony, lie managed to draw something from 
around his neck, -which handing to his friend in 
the semi-darkness of the little cabin, whilst above 
them the gale roared and shrieked, officers and 
men shouted and swore, and the timbers of the 
old Decatur groaned and creaked like sentient 
things— he whispered, so low that the other had 
to bend down close to the poor ^disfigured face 
to hear it, ‘ For Mother and Maggie ; I was going 
to tell you about— it, and — Good-]:>ye ! ’ and" then 
with one convulsive shudder, and with the dark- 
blue eyes still gazing imploringdy up into those 
of his friend, his spirit took its flight. 

The gale has abated, tlie courses are clewed 
up, topsails thrown aback, and the starry flag 
flies half-mast high, as they ‘commit his body 
to the deep, to be turned into corruption ; 
looking for the resurrection of the body, when 
the sea shall give up her dead.’ A sudden, 
shooting plunge into the sparkling water, and 
Erancis Drury’s place on earth will know him 
no more. Gone is the gallant spirit, stilled 
the eager heart for ever, and Leslie’s tears 
fall thick and heavy — no one there deeming 
them shame to his manhood — as the bellying 
canvas urges the ship swiftly onward on her 


Only a Quandong stone, of rather unusual 
size, covered with little silver knobs or skids, 
and to one end of which was attached a stout 
silver chain. Leslie, as he turned it over and 
over in his hand, thinking sadly enough of its 
late owner, wondered much what he liad been 
about to communicate when Death so relentlessly 
steiiped in. The value of the thing as an orna- 
ment was but a trifle, and, try as he might, 
Leslie could find no indication that tliere was 
aught but met the eye: a simiile Australian 
wiid-peach stone converted into a trifle, rather 
ugly than otherwise, as is the case with so many 
so-called curios. Still, as his friend’s last thought 
and charge, it was sacred in his sight ] and put- 
ting it carefully away, he determined on landing , 
at Melbourne, now so near, to make it his 
first care to find out Drury’s mother and his 
sister. 

‘ Drury, Drury ! Let me see ! Yes ; of course. 
Mother and daughter, brother too sometimes ; 
rather a wild young fellow ; always “on the go” 
somewhere or other, you know. Yes ; they used 
to live here; but they’ve been gone this long 
time ; and where to, is more than I can tell 
you ; or I think anybody else about here either.’ 

So spake the present 'tenant of ‘Acacia Cottage, 
St Kilda,’ ill response to Leslie’s inquiries at 
the address, to obtain which he had overhauled 
the effects of the dead man, finding it at the 
commencement of a two-year-old letter from his 
mother, directed to ‘Algoa Bay finding, besides, 
some receipts of diamonds sold at Cape Town, 
and a letter of credit on a Melbourne bank 
for five hundred pounds; j>robably, so Leslie 
thought to himself, that ‘measured smile’ of 
which the poor fellow had laughingly spoken 
to him in the ' earlier days of their brief com- 
panionship. 
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The ahoYe was the sum-total of the informa- 
tion he could ever — after many persistent efforts, 
including a fruitless trip to ‘Hobart — obtain of 
the family or their whereabouts ; so, depositing 
the five hundred pounds at one of the principal 
banking institutions, and inserting an adver- 
tisement in the Age and Argus, Leslie having 
but little spare cash, and his own fortune lying 
still in deepest shadow, reluctantly, for a time 
at least, as he promised himself, abandoned the 
quest. 

Kaloola was one of the prettiest pastoral home- 
steads in the north-western district of Victoria ; 
and its owner, as one evening he sat in the 
broad veranda, and saw on every side, far as 
the eye could reach, land and stock all calling 
him master, felt that the years that had passed 
since the old Decatur dropped her anchor in 
Port Phillip had not passed away altogether in 


and repassed him with many a quizzical glance 
at the loose attire, in such striking contrast to 
the British fashion of the day. 

Truth to tell, Leslie was beginning to long 
for the far-spreading plains of Ms Australian 
home once more ; his was a quiet though tful 
nature, unfitted for the gay scenes in which he 
had lately found himself a passive actor, and he 
was— save for one sister, married years ago, and 
now with her husband in Bermuda— alone in the 
world ; and he thinks rather sadly, perhaps, as he 
walks slowly back through the crowd of fashion- 
ables to the Imperial, wdiere lie is staying : ^ And 
alone most likely to the end.’ 

He had not l3een in Ms room many minutes 
before there came a knock at the door; and, 
scarcely waiting for answer, in darted a very 
red-faced, very stout, and apparently very flur- 
ried old gentleman, who, setting Ms gold eye- 
glasses firmly on his nose, at once began : ^ Er — 
vain ; and although ominous wrinkles began to | ah, Mt Leslie, I believe ? Got your number 
appear about the corners of John Leslie’s eyes, from the porter, you see — great rascal, by the 
and gray hairs .about his tenij>Ies, the man’s way, that porter ; always looks as if he wanted 


heart was fresh and unseared as wlien, on a 
certain day twelve long years ago, he had shed 
bitter tears over the ocean grave of his friend. 
Vainly throughout these latter years had he en- 
deavoured to find some traces of the Drurys. The 
deposit in the Bank of Australasia had remained 
untouched, aud had hy now swollen to a very 
respectable sum indeed. Advertisements in 
nearly every metropolitan and provincial news- 
paper were equally \Yitbout result ; even ‘ private 
inquiry’ agents, ‘employed at no small cost, 
confessed themselves at fault. Many a hard 
flght with fortune had John Leslie encountered 
before he achieved success ; but through it all, 
good times and bad, he had never forgotten the 
dying bequest left to liim on that dark and 
stormy morning in the Southern Ocean ; and 
now, as rising and going to his desk he took 
out the Quanclong stone, and turning it over 
and over, as though trying once again to finish 
those last dying -words left unfinished so many 
years ago, his thoughts fled back along memory’s 
unforgotten vale, and ,a strong presentiment 
seemed to impel him not to leave the trinket 
behind, for the successful squatter was on the 
eve of a trip to ^the Old Country,’ and this 
was his last day at Kaloola; so, detaching the 
stone from its chain, he screwed it securely to 
Ms watchguard, and in a few hours more had 
hidden adieu to Kaloola for some time to come. 

It^ was evening on the Marine Parade at 
Brighton, and a crowd of fashionably dressed 
people w^ere walking up and down, or sitting 
listening to the music of the band. Amongst 
these latter w’as our old friend John Leslie, 
who had been in England some three or four 
months, and who now seemed absorbed in the 
sweet strains of Urich’s Goad-night, my Love, 
with wfliieh the musicians -were closing their 
evening’s selection ; but in reality his thoughts 
were far away across the ocean, in the land of 
Ms adoption ; and few dreamed that the sun- 
browned, long-bearded, middle-aged gentleman, ; 
clothed more hi accordance with ideas of comfort | 
than of fashion, and who sat there so quietly 
every evening, could, had it so pleased him, 
have bought up half the gay loungers who passed 


something, you know — then the visitors’ book, 
and so. Yes; it’s all right so far. There’s 
the tiling^ now ! ’ — glancing at the old Quandong 
stone ivhicli still hung at Leslie’s watch-chain. 
‘I’ — he went on — Mliat is, my name is Baby, 

Colonel Baby, and Dear me, yes; iniik 

apologise, ought to have done that at first, for 
intrusion, and all that kind of thing ; but realty, 

you see’ And here the old gentleman 

paused, fairly for want of breath, his purple 
cheeks expanding and contracting, whilst, in- 
stead of words, he emitted a series of little 
puffs; and John, whilst asking him to take a 
seat, entertained rather strong doubts of hisv 
visitor’s sanity. 

‘Kow,’ said he at length, when he perceived 
signs that the colonel was about to recommence, 
‘kindly let me know in wdiat way I can be of 
use to you.’ 

‘Bother take the women!’ ejaculated the visitor, 
as he recovered his breath again. ‘But you see, 
Ivir Leslie, it was all through my niece. She 
caught sight of that thing — funny-looking thing, 
too — on your chain whilst we were on the"^ Parade 
this evening, and nearly fainted away— she did, 
sir, I do assure you, iii Mrs Baby’s" arms, too, 
sir ; and if I had not got a cup of vcater from 
the drinking fountain, and poured it over her 
head, there ^vould most likely have been a bit 

of a scene, sir, and then We are staving 

in this house, you know. We saw you come in 
just behind us; and so — of course it’s all iion- 
eense, but the fact is ’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ interrupted Leslie, who was 
growing impatient ; ‘ but may I ask tixe xiaine of 
the lady — your niece, I meaii'P 

‘My niece, sir,’ replied the colonel, rather 
rutiled at being cut short, ‘is known as Miss 
Slaigaret Drury ; and if you will only have the 
kindness to convince her as to the utter absurdity 
of an idea which she somehow entertains that 
that afiair, charm, trinket, or wdialever you may 
call it, once belonged to a brother of hers, I shall 
be extremely obliged to you, for really’ — relaps- 
ing again — ‘ when the wmiuen once get hold of a 
fad of the kind, a man’s peace is eican gone, sir, 

I do assure you.’ 

‘ I am not quite sure,’ remarked Leslie, smiling, 
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‘that ill tliis case at least it will turn out to be a At beautiful Kaloola, Mr and Mrs Leslie still 
“ fad/' How I became possessed of this stone, live happily, and the old Qiiandong stone, with its 
which I Iiave every reason to believe once occupant still undisturbed, is treasured amongst 
belonged to her brother, and which, through their most precious relics. 

long years, I have held in trust for her and her 

mother, is quite capable of explanation, sad Tr -vt ttt -r. -r* ^ -r, rr, 

tliongla the story may be. So, sir, I shall be • K N 0 W E C R 0 F T. 
very" pleased to "wait on Miss Drury as soon as ^ Cumberland idyl. 

may be convenient to her.' 


A tall, dark-robed figure, beyond the first ^hb recovery ot Miss May Ironi the effects of 
bloom of maidenhood, hut still passing fair to accident was ^slow, but satisfactory. For 
look upon, rose on Leslie's entrance ; and he s^^nie days she lay m a state of semi-stupor ; and 
recognised at a glance the long golden hair, and afterwards, when lull consciousness returned, her 
calm eyes of deepest blue, of poor Drury’s oft- feelings were more like those of one in a dream, 
repeated description. waking life. She was aware of the gentle, 

Many a sob escaped his auditor as lie feelingly mother-like assiduity for her comfort of an elderly 
related his sad story. lady, who seemed to be always at hand to attend 

‘Poor Francie,' she said at ksWpoor, dear to her wants; and in that visionary stage of 
Francie ! And this is the old Qiiandong locket convalescence in which at times the patient can 
I gave Mm as a parting gift, when he left for scarcely distinguish between dreams and realities, 
those terrible diamond fields 1 A lock of my fain to believe it but a dream^that she 

hair was in it. But how strange it seems that orphan from infancy, for here was 

through all these years you have never discovered own dear mother tending her again with 
the secret of opening it. Seel' and with a push watchful care. The other figure, that glided 
on one of the stud-heads and a twist on another, I'oiind her bed with noiseless footsteps, she could 
a short, stout silver pin drew out, and one half of make out at all. Pi'ith dreamy eyes she 
the nut slipped off, disclosing to the astonished could see it ivas that of a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
gaze of the pair, nestling in a thick lock of golden her owm age, or younger. She had an 

threads finer than the finest silk, a beautiful clia- intuition, too, that her name was Euth ; and she 
mond, uncut, but still, even to the unpractised hear her speak, for her voice w^as low and 

eyes of Leslie, of great value. musical, and so full of sympathy for her. But 

This, then, was the secret of the Qiiandong stone, farther thought cost too much effort, so she was 
kept so faithfully for so long a time. This was f^^n to lie in a state of dreamy comfort, 
what that dying friend and brother had tried, but Strength of mind and body came back, how- 
tried in vain, with his last breath to disclose. ever, gradually but surely; and at last the 



Joe liad missed liis vocation in life, wliich 
sliould have been that of a nurse. Then after 
tea, when Joe and his mother had retired for a 
while, Kuth thought that her new friend was 
now sufficiently strong to become the recipient 
of her confidences touching her engagement to 
Dick ; and this seemed to cement their friend- 
ship still more ; so that with one thing and 
another, before bedtime they were like a little 
family party, instead of the strangers they had 
been only a few weeks before. 

Days went by, and Phyllis — she was Phyllis 
now — was able to go about the house, and began 
to talk of the time drawing near when she 
must no longer trespass on their kind hospitality. 
But Mrs Martiiidale would not hear of this, 
and declared she should not leave Knowecroft 
until she was perfectly strong ; for where could 
she have such a chance of speedy recovery as 
in the clear bracing air and restful atmosphere 
of Linthwaitel The truth was, the winsome 
ways of the young girl had so twined her round 
the good old lady’s heart, that she was loth to 
think of the time when they mnst part with 
her. Many a time did she bewail to herself 
that the lot of such a sweet bit lassie should 
be cast among ‘ tliem playactors ! ’ She had 
gathered from Phyllis that she was an orphan ; 
and had often wished that she had been sent 
to them sooner, to he trained up in good, solid, 
sensible country ways, instead of the nonsense 
of playacting. 

After a while, Phyllis was sufficiently strong 
to go into the dairy and watch Euth making 
up the butter, which she always did with her 
own hands ; and one day she surprised that 
young person by sajung to her : ‘ Let me help 
you, Euthie ; I think I can do it your way 
now, after seeing you.’ 

‘Why, Phyllis,*’ replied Euth, ‘what can you 
know about making butter? Those little hands 
of yours w’ere never made for such work as this.’ 

‘Oh, weren’t they, though?’ rejoined Phyllis, 
laughing. ‘But they were! Why, you dear 
delicious little Euthie, they have put up pounds 
and pounds and pounds oi* butter many a time ! 
See ! ’ she continued, turning up her sleeves, and 
setting to work in orthodox fashion, seizing a 
handful of butter, and rolling it and patting 
it and moulding it as deftly as the astonished 
Euth could have done it herself. ‘Does that 
look as if I were doing this work for the first 
time ? ’ 

‘Where did you learn?’ asked Euth in 
amazement. ‘Wliy, Phyllis, you could beat me 
hollow ! ’ 

‘Have I never told you ?’ ^ replied Phyllis. 

‘ My dear old uncle and aunt, with whom I have 
livexi nearly all my life, had a farm in Shropshire, 
and I always usecl to help with the dairywork. 
You know my father was an actor ; my mother 
died when I was only three years old, and my 
father before I was five ; so, as nncle and aunt 
had no children of their own, they adopted me. 
Poor uncle died twelve months ago last Christmas ; 
and when everything was settled, it was found 
that there was little "or no money left, so I had 
to set to ^work to make my own living. Aunt 
did not ^ live long after him ; and now I have 
no relations left. Well, I tried a situation as 
governess first; but it was miserable, Euthie, 

■ , : 


dear ! So I was glad when Mr Nelson, who 
was my father’s dearest friend, looked me up, 
and proposed that I should try how I would 
like to be an actress. I made my first appear- 
ance in Carlisle only the week before I came here, 
so you see I am a long way off the top of the 
tree yet.’ 

But Euth could not wait to hear more. She 
was off like a bird to find her mother and toil 
her the news. She found that good lady pouring 
out Joe’s tea ; and rushing in, she broke into a 
merry laugh, and cried : ‘ Mother 1 Phyllis is a 
ready-made farmer’s wife, and not a bit of an 
actress after all ! ’ 

Whatever other effect this declaration had, it 
quite took away Joe’s appetite ; a state of things 
which under other circumstances would have 
aroused maternal anxiety; but now his mother 
was too much interested in this wonderful intelli- 
: gence to notice it. And before they could ques- 
tion Euth further, she was off again, and in 
another minute had Phyllis among them, to tell 
her story for herself. 

Candour compels us to admit that this dis- 
covery of their charming guest being a possible 
candidate for matrimony in their domestic circle 
gave the good mother a slight twinge of jealousy 
on Joe’s behalf. For what mother can look in 
the face for the first time the possibility that 
even a part of her only son’s affection towards 
herself may be diverted into another channel? 
But she was too sensible a woman to brood over 
such thoughts ; for after all, if Joe did get such 
an idea into his head, where would he find a 
sweeter and better little wife than Phyllis ? Her 
heart melted towards the desolate girl, who had 
never known a mother’s love and care ; and 
she kissed the young face, where the roses were 
again blooming, with such tenderness as called up 
tlie tears once more into the orphan’s eyes. But 
they did not remain there long, for she had to 
satisfy Mrs Mar tind ale’s curiosity concerning the 
art and mystery of butter-making as practised in 
Salop ; and Euth was too full of rejoicing at 
her discovery to leave room for any but merry 
hearts in Iier company. And here was such a 
glorious chance for doing a bit of that match- 
making which all women, and particularly women 
who are newly matched tliemselves, so dearly 
love. So Euth firmly made up her mind tliat 
she would have Phyllis for her sister ; and Joe 
on his part determined that it should not be his 
fault if she had not. 

And Phyllis? Well, Phyllis had not been 
asked for her opinion on that delicate subject as 
yet, and so it would hardly be fair in us to 
divulge her feelings, Mrs Martindale in Iht 
mind fully resolved that there should be no 
more playacting for I^Iiss Phyllis May. Euth 
was going to leave her, and she should take 
Eu til’s place in the hoiiseliold. If Joe took it 
into liis head to marry her, well and good ; but 
if not, there would soon be plenty of eligible 
suitors for her hand, and anything was better 
than to let her go back among ‘them playactor 
folk.’ 

V, 

It must not be sujiposed that Phyllis had 
been deserted by her actor-friends all this time. 
On the contrary, Mr Nelson Inad managed to pay 
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one or two liurried visits to Knowceroft during 
tlio first weeks of lier illness, and on one occa- 
sion lie brouglit liis wife, to give^ tlie latter an 
opportunity of seeing lor lierself tliat Phyllis 
was really comfortable and happy. Possibly, 
Mrs Kelson was shrewd enougli to surmise what 
was likely to be tlie outcome of the charming 
stx'anger’s stay at Knoweeroft ; at anyrate, neither 
she nor her husband showed any signs of any 
wish to shorten her stay there, although Phyllis 
was not left without every assurance that the 
worthy couple were looking forward with pleasure 
to her return. 

As day by day went past, ’each one bringing 
nearer the time when she iniist leave Knoweeroft 
and all the kind friends there, Phyllis’s heart had 
grown very heavy. It had been such a peaceful, 
happy time — even while she was an invalid, she 
had ielt it so — after buffeting with the world for 
nearly two years alone, meeting with harsh words 
from some, Indifference from many, and kindness 
from few ; and as a last resource, having to adopt 
for a livelihood a calling for which she had little 
liking — that Knoweeroft had seemed to her a 
perfect haven of rest. It was not as a stranger 
that the little household there seemed to look 
upon her ; nay, it was more as a daughter and 
a sister, and her heart yearned so towards all 
this love, which she must leave behind her. It 
appeared so much harder to face the world 
now, than it did before she came ; but she 
knew that it must be done, and she felt that 
the sooner her departure was taken now, the 
better it would be, both for herself and her hos- 
pitable friends. She could not be blind to the 
i fact that Joe’s regal'd for her was of a warmer 
nature than even that of a brotlier ; and without 
daring to analyse her own feelings towards him, 
she dreaded a declaration on his part, as being , 
sure to cause unhappiness to his mother, for 
whose goodness she wms so dee]ply grateful that 
she shrank from causing her a moment’s pain. 
And that it must he a matter for pain to her, 
that her son should wish to many a penniless 
stranger, Phyllis felt sure ; all the more so that 
that stranger had been, even for so short a time, 
a ‘ playactor.' So she came to the resolution 
to write to Mr Nelson at once, telling him that 
she was at last well enough to resume her 
histrionic duties, and then to intimate to Mrs 
Martindale that she must now really leave 
them. 

But when she came to talk to her about it, she 
found that good lady had very different vie'ws 
on the subject. ‘Gan to leave usV said she. 
‘Nay, Phyllis, my dear lass, thoo mustn't talk 
that way. Ruth’s giin, an’ I’m to he left by 
mysel’, an' I’ve been thinldn' hoo neyce it wad 
be if thoo wad nohbut bide wid us awdliegither. 

I ken thoo might mak’ mair money wid them 
playactors, but bless the', bairn ! thoo wad be 
far better wid us. Tiiy oaii mother wadn't be 
kinder till the' than I’ll be, if thoo '11 only 
stop.' 

‘ Oil ! Mrs Martindale ' began PliyUis, 

‘ Nay ; divvent co' me Mrs Martindale ; co' me 
mother, that's a good bairn,' interpolated the 
kindly dame. ‘I's sure I fin’ like a mother to 
the’, an' I ahvays will, whether thoo giins or 
stops ; but thoo 's giln nin.' 

‘Well, mother, dear mother/ continued Phyllis, | 


‘if I stayed, I, should only be a trouble to you, 
and that w^onld make me miserable as w^eli as 
you. It is very, very hard to leave ^mu ; but as 
I have my livelihood to make, I must ; it is best 
that I should.' 

‘There's nea “best” aboot it, that I can see/ 
rejoined Mrs Martindale. ‘Ruth’s gan to leave 
me, an' I’s gittin’ oald an’ feckless, an’ there’ll 
hev’ to be somebody to tak’ her i>leace, an’ thoo 
could mannish ’t famously. Thoo maybe thinks 
that Joe wmd object ; hut here he is coinin’, an’ 
we’ll see w^hat lie says.' And Joe, w^hose face 
had been lengthening daily at the prospect of 
Phyllis withdrawing the light of her presence 
from Knoweeroft, walked into the room. ‘Joe/ 
said his mother, ‘here's Phyllis talkin’ aboot 
leavin’ us ; an’ I want her to bide an’ tak’ Ruth’s 
I pleace, an’ I believe she ’s feeart thoo wad object. 

! Wad te, Joe?’ 

Would he object ! The idea was ridiculous. 
So he replied : ‘ Miss May ' {he had not advanced 
to the ‘ Phyllis ’ stage yet), ‘ if any persuasions of 
mine could prevail upon you to remain with us, 
I would use them all. Could you not be happy 
with us ? ' 

‘ Oh, so happy ! ' replied Phyllis, half sobbing. 
‘You have all been so good and so kind to me; 
but'— — 

‘We want nea interrupted Mrs Martin- 
dale. ‘If tlioo's gihi to be happy, an’ I's giin 
to be happy, an' Joe’s gan to be happy, thoo 
stops ; an’ we 're aw giin to he miserable if thoo 
gaiis, thoo ’ll stop, an’ that’s aw aboot it. Sea, 
it ’s settled 1 ' 

With the ground cut from beneath her which- 
ever way she turned, wdiat could Phyllis 
do? So it was arranged then and there that 
she should resume the rule of Planhe, hut in 
earnest this time ; and Ruth undertook, before 
leaving Knoweeroft, to make her such an adept 
in poultry-rearing and Cumberland dairywork as 
would leave nothing for her mother to teach her. 


ODDITIES OF ANIMAL LIFE IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

FEOM A MONTAIn-A CORRESPONDENT. 

The exigencies of climate naturally form^ the 
habits of animals, birds, and fishes, when in a 
purely wild condition ; but how can one explain 
the curious fact of the gopher or ground-squirrel 
‘ holing-up,’ as the miners call it, on or about 
the sdth of August each j’-ear? The weather at 
that time is usually warm and pleasant, and gene- 
rally continues so into October, yet Mr Gopher 
about the 1st of August may be seen skipping 
along with a small tuft of grass in his mouth, 
which, as he disappears down liis hole with a 
twinkle of his tail, he carries with him for Ms 
winter’s bed. These curious little fellow's may 
be seen by hundreds on, say, the 15th of August ; 
on the 21st, but few can be seen ; and by the 
25th, you may ride miles and not see one. Is 
tMs what some people call ‘ inlierited instinct ? ' 

The gophers are sharp in their generation, 
easily tamed to come from their holes at a signal ; 
and standing motionless and erect on their hind- 
feet,,, they await the little delicacy you are expected 
to give them, I know one fat fellow’-, by the 
men christened ‘Dick,’ who on being tamed, at 
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once drove all tlie otliers to a respectful distance, 
while lie remained in the cabin, erect and keen- 
eyed, waiting for his supper. Dick found that 
the men sometimes closed the cabin-door when at 
meals, thus keeping him out. Next day, though 
the door was shut, Dick appeared as usual. Exam- 
ination showed that he had dug a hole from the 
outside under the floor, coming up exactly where 
two boards had failed to meet in one corner ; 
thus finding the only possible opening by which 
he could get through the floor. How was this 
planned 1 The gopher appears to freeze perfectly 
solid in our severe winters. Miners drifting 
through gravel in winter have several times, to 
my knowledge, dug them out curled like a ball, 
but solid and cold as though dead. It is impos- 
sible to open them out when in this condition ; 
they are like a block of wood. But place one 
near a hot log-fire and soon' he will straighten 
himself ; and "^flrst one hind-leg and then the 
other will kick a little, and Mr G. sits up and 
looks around with a bewildered air, ’ 

Our fish act in a similar manner in winter. In 
fishing through the ice — sometimes the latter four 
feet thick — tiie temperature is usually low, say 
from twenty to forty-five degrees below zero — 
the fish, whether trout, grayling, or whitefish, 
wdien released from the hook and throwm on the 
ice, almost immediately stiffen and cease jumping 
about. Many of them stiffen or freeze in a curved 
form, as though stricken with the intense cold as 
they struggled on the ice. Take these same fish 
home to a warm kitchen, and they will, when 
thawed, kick and flop about as though newly 
caught. I have seen this occur five hours after 
being out of water, and have been told they will 
live for twenty-four hours, if kept frozen for that 
time. 

Our bears — the grizzly, cinnamon, and black — 
go into winter-quarters when it suits them. 
They are influenced wholly by season, it would 
seem. Sometimes, if one or two bright warm 
days follow each other in winter, Bruin will come 
out for a short promenade; but he quickly 
returns homeward on the least change of tem- 
perature. The she-bear is supposed here to bring 
forth her cubs when in winter-quarters,. No 
matter how early you may see the female bear 
in spring, she always has her cubs with her. 

I will mention a fact, that has, I understand, 
been disputed by some professors in the East, 
and that is the presence of wood-ticks in the 
swallov's’ nests here. I refer to the eave-huilding 
swallow- I have seen nests which fairly swarmed 
inside with these abominable crawlers. This 
fact is so w-ell known liere, that miners, cowboys, 
&c. wdll knock dowm the partly built nests, and 
thus discourage the birds from building at that 
particular spot, because letting the nests remain 
means having your cabin infested after a time 
with these very efficient substitutes for bed-bugs. 
Whether these ticks are parasites brought from 
the South or not, I do not know, but I do know 
that the nests here have them. 

The snow-shoe rabbit is a curious little fellow ; 
the loose skin of the feet is enlarged so as to 
expand on pressure, and Bunny can skim along 
deep soft snow where no living animal can follow 
him. The mountain goat has a similar protec- 
tion given it by nature ; the thick wiry hair on 
its legs above the hoofs spreads outwards when 


walking over snow”, and enables this unsocial 
party to wmnder at sweet will over deep and deadly 
drifts unmolested by his enemies. The spread- 
ing w”iry hair prevents him from sinking over 
a few inches in the sno-w. He never descends 
to the low country, unless in unusually severe 
weather. In siumner, he ranges on the summits 
almost of the highest hills, close up to the per- 
petual snow-line, feeding on the lichens, mosses, 
and stunted grasses he finds there. In wintei*, 
reluctantly descending part way down the hill- 
sides, only so far as he is compelled, he •wanders 
over the storm- cleared rocks, nibbling here and 
there, and picking up his living in a w”ay 
marvellous to behold. Silent, w’ary, keen eyed 
and eared, wdth a wonderful scent for danger, he 
views -with supreme contempt the lowur world 
beneath him. One forgets almost to breathe, 
watching a herd of these fello-ws when alarmed. 
Bocks, boulders, chasms, cliffs, are as level ground 
to them ; madly hopping, skipping, and jumping, 
sideway, frontway, any w-ay, on they go like a 
drifting cloud, and in a inoment almost, have 
' vanished. 

^SHAIiL IV 

Shall I do this, sir, and sliall I do tliat, sir ? 

Shall I go in, sir, or shall I go out ? 

Shall lb be bonnet, or shall it he hat, sir ? 

State your opinion ; I ’m sadly in doubt. 

Shall I go riding, or shall I go walking ? 

Shall I accept it, or shall I refuse ? 

Shall I he silent, or shall I keep talking ? 

Gfive your advice, pray ; I cannot well choose. 

Tims do we pander to others’ opinions, 

Wearing the garb of Society’s slaves ; 

Fa'=hion ’s a tju-ant, and we are her minions, 

Hobbing our life of the freedom it craves. 

Ought I to visit her, ought I to cut her ? 

Shall I be friendly, or shall I be cold ? 

Shall I look boldly, or peep through the shutter ? 

Shall I give silver, or shall I give gold ? I 

What will be said if I stay from the dinner ? 

What will he said if I’m seen at the ball ? 

Will they proclaim me a saint, or a sinner ? 

If not the former, I go not at all. 

Thus do we pander to others’ opinions, 

Weaving the garb of Society's slaves ; 

Fashion’s a tyrant, and we are her minions, 

Ilobbing our life of the freedom, it craves. 

Why not go forward, undaunted, unfearing, 

Doing the thing that is lawful and right ? 

Caring not who may be seeing or hearing, 

Shunning the darkness, and courting the light. 

Surely, if conscience forbear to upbraid us, 

Well may we laugh at the verdict of fools ; 

God is our guide — for His service He male us — 

Hot to be ruled by the makers of rules. 

Pander no longer to others’ opinions ; 

Wear not the gai*b of Society’s slaves ; 

ifee not of Fashion the pitiful minions ; 

Eob not your life of the freedom it craves. 

Nannie Po'^veii O’Donoghoe. 
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fringe-making, spangle-making, cabinet-making, 
SOME STAGE-TRADES. tlie manufacture of foil-paper, stage-jewellery, 

lime-liglit, and a host of other avocations axe 
^ ^ ' called into requisition to satisfy that greedy 

\Yhile Mrs ICendars recent utterances at the monster, ‘'popular taste.’ Few who look at a 
Social Science Congress, and the continued efforts pantomime, for instance, have the faintest idea of 
of dramatic scribes, have helped not a little to the working hosts employed, and of the days, 
bring the ‘art’ side of the theatrical profession weeks, and even months consumed in bringing 
into a deserved prominence, it occurs to the Jach the Giant-hiller or Ginclerella to that proper 
writer that but little, comparatively speaking, is pitch of perfection which is nowadays expected 
known about what may be termed the work- from everything theatrical. In pantomimes or 
man’s share in stage-plays. Though one hears a spectacular performances, this is especially the 
great deal about what actors think, what actresses case ; but even in less elaborate — so far as stage 
think, and what managers think, one is never requirements go — and more sensible productions, 
allowed to hear the workman’s opinion ; nor, the amount and the character of skilled labour 
except on rare occasions, is one permitted even can only be appreciated by those who actually 
to know if such a being as a stage- workman come in contact with it. Such a play, for 
exists. People have some idea, certainly, that instance, as The JVorld makes an extensive call 
there are such functionaries as scene-painters, on the resources of the theatrical tradesman, even 
stage-carpenters, and the like ; hut to the public though historical costume is of necessity absent ; 
eye they are mysterious beings who have really while a production like that of Much Ado About 
no business to exist at all. To think of them is Notlmig^ as staged and dressed at the London 
alone sufficient to spoil the effect of the prettiest Lyceum, means no end of labour to the artisan 
stage-picture ; and the apparition of a scene- as well as the artist. At a dramatic representa- 
painter bowing Ms thanks in the middle of the tion this fact seldom presents itself. We see 
transformation scene of a pantomime, has before the attractive tout ensemhle ; the stage-pictures 
now robbed this most picturesque illusion of its please the eye ; the costumes are attractive, the 
greatest charm — api^arent reality. The public, plot interesting, and the acting realistic. We 

as a rule, do not like to he reminded of a Spital- are entertained, possibly instructed, and ask 

fields loom when they see a heroic pantomime nothing further. The why and tlie wherefore of 
‘prince’ in all the glory of glittering fringe. The this or that does not trouble us in the least, 

very suspicion of such an origin gives the shining and the consequence is that wMle we are 

rain of fairyland an incongruous, matter-of-fact unlimited in our laudations of author and actor, 
look which ill becomes it. the theatrical tradesman, who possibly has con- 

Peihaps the most difficult task, in a paper tributed not a little to the desired result, seldom, 
like the present, is tlie choice not only of if ever, gets a ‘ Thank you ’ from anybody, 
particular employments and manufactures, but One of the most interesting as well as one of 
of the most salient features of the callings or the most important of stage-trades is that of 
of the trade products which, without the intro- wig-making. ‘There is i*oom,’ said a contem-,, 
duction of technical particulars, will enable the porary recently, ‘ for as much tragedy in a hair- 
reader to form some conception of the magni- dresser’s wig as ever Hamlet found in the grave- 
tude and number of stage occupations. Of the diggers skulls.’ Leaving the tragic element out 
number of these occupations, the uninitiated can of the question, there is many a wig that, could 
have but little idea. Wig-making, mask-making, it, tell its story, would furnish abundant food 
picture-printing, hose-making, costume-making, for refleotioh. As I write, there lies in my 
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immediate vicinity a dirty, greasy, old ‘scratcli’ 
wig. Its springs are broken, its net foundation 
in tatters, and altogether exhibiting signs of 
a near dissolution. Yet years ago, long before 
its then owner dreamed of American tours or 
royal patronage, that wig was worn by Henry 
Irving in the ‘Queen Yictoria’s Own Theayter^ 
for the part of Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist At 
first sight, the importance of the particular 
industry of wig-making may appear of but little 
account, yet wdieii I 'mention that before the 
Lyceum company started on their first American 
tour, no less than eleven hundred wigs were 
manufactured for them by a leading London 
perriKjuier, the importance of artificial hair in 
theatrical disguises will be recognised at once. 
Without a wig, for instance, how terribly 
commonplace would a Doricourt become ; how 
wanting in unctuousness a fiaxen-haired Mr 
Dawson, B.A . ; how lacking in romance a close- 
cropped Borneo 1 Actors are weU aware that 
without the assistance of their perruquier their 
best efforts would lose half their charm, and 
the result is that wig-making has now become 
one of the leading trades — ‘arts,’ indeed, would 
be a more befitting term — in connection with 
the theatrical profession. The names of some of 
the varieties in these artificial coverings for 
the head would, I doubt not, puzzle many non- 
theatrical readers. Country Boys’, Black Straight, 
Quakers’, Bed Indians’, Black Bald, Scratch, 
Court, Dress, Midas, Chinese, Flowing, Brown, 
Fair, Bed, and Gray Tie, Brown, Gray, White, 
and Black Dress, Monks’, Comic Old Women’s, 
Japanese, Watteau, Barristers’, Pages’, Clowns’, 
and I know not how many more; while parti- 
cular parts, such as Bill Sikes, Middle wick, Mr 
Dawson, B.A., Dundreary, Paul Pry, &c., have 
particular wig.s, which are known simply by the 
character they are used for. 

A great deal of nonsense is sometimes talked 
as to the sources from wdiicli perruquiers obtain 
the material for their wigs. Stories of children 
being waylaid in dark alleys ; of fair-haired 
motliers sacrificing their beauteous tresses to fill 
the mouths of their hungry offspring ; of the 
dark shadow of the perruquier’s emissary lending 
additional horrors to the scaffold ; and of 
‘resurrected’ corpses being laid under tribute 
to supply the -wig-maker’s demands, had all 
better be received -witb the proverbial grain of 
salt. The majority of the hair used' by the 
trade comes from the continent ; the light hair, 
as might he expected, being obtained from the 
peasantry of northern latitudes, while the south 
of Europe supplies darker shades. Travellers, 

I was once informed by a leading London 
perruquier, go round the different villages col- 
lecting the material. The hair once obtained, it 
has to undergo cleansing and other operations ere 
it MB ready to be made up into a wig. Thek 
finished, it is twisted into what is technically 
termed ‘weft;’ and then a -wig-block having 
been covered with a net or gauze foundation, 
the weft is sewn on in rows running from ear 
to ear. The wig is then cut and trimmed and 
taken off the wig-block ready for use. 

Moustaches are manufactured much in the 
same way. A block is covered with gauze, the 
pattern of the moustache cut out in paper and 


pasted on the gauze, and the ‘weft’ knotted in 
as before. Girls, for the most part, are employee! 
at this branch of the business, the work being, 
in fact, of such delicacy that only the deft 
fingers of a 'woman could accomplish it. 

Besides wig-making, the majority of porruquiers 
also include in their business the necessaries 
em|)loyed for what is termed ‘make-xip;’ and in 
the case of amateur representations, wliere those 
taking part are unable, through inexperience, to 
use tlie ‘hare’s-foot,’ &c. with effect, the perru- 
quier’s assistant is generally told off to super- 
intend the operation. The ordinary fun of pro- 
fessionals, liowe-^*er, seldom go in for the luxury 
of an assistant in the foce-painting process ; with 
a ‘make-up box,’ small mirror, ancl long practice, 
an assistant vrould be an expensive superfluity. 
The various requisites for this preliminary step 
in dramatic representation almost defy enumera- 
tion, Bonge in its different shades, blue to 
represent unshaven faces, burnt cork for negro 
minstrels, carmine, chrome for sallow complexions, 
email iioir to stop-out teeth when representing old 
men, joining-paste for affixing bald wigs to the 
! forehead, mongolian for Indians, &c., pencils for 
‘ the veins, grenadine for the lips, pencils for the 
eyebrows and eyelids, grease-paints in thirty 
different colours, hair-powder, hare’s-feet, skin- 
moustache masks, and a dozen other articles, form 
but a portion of the stock-in-trade of the supplier 
of make-up requisites. It is quite possible, too, 
that a visit to his establishment might unearth 
fanciful masks, dominoes, noses, and many other 
pantomime necessaries. 

Costumes — including costumes proper, hats, 
hose, boots and slices — fulfil such important : 
functions in stage-plays that an apology might 
be almost tendered for making their considera- 
tion second to that of wigs and make-nj). On 
tlie other hand, so little could be added — regard- 
ing the manufacture of costumes generally — ^to 
the information of any one having access to the 
interior of a tailor’s shop, that to” give costume 
manufacture preference to the less understood art 
of wig-making, ■\voiild be to place the latter in a 
position it does not deserve. I have said that 
but little could be written regarding costumes 
generally. Were I to write, for instance, that a 
harlequin’s dress — in whicli he dances so nimbly, 
exposed to the overpowering hoc.t of ‘ floats,’ 
‘battens,’ ‘wing-lights,’ and sometiiiies ‘ground- 
rows ’ — was as heavy, or heavier than an ordinary 
suit of clothes ; that it is made up of hundreds 
of various-coloured pieces of cloth ; and that 
on each separate piece numerous spangles are 
stitched by hand, I might perhaps whet curiosity, 
while I would sacrifice instruction. Were I to 
dilate on the oddity of costumiers always retain- 
ing in stock a quantity of rags, without whicdi 
such old favourites as the ‘Artful Dodger,’ &c. 
would lose half their charm ; or dwell on the 
interesting fact that Fechter’s attire in Bay Bias 
is still in existence in a costumier’s establishment 
in London, I would only be raking up out-of- 
the-way but unprofitable information, which, in 
all probability, would be forgotten as soon as 
read. 

Let me, therefore, rather dra'^v the attention of 
readers to less known items regarding particular 
details of costume, not the least interesting among ! 
which I might instance stage-hosiery. This j 
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manufacture is but little practised in London, so on, while the mucli-cncluring bootmaker 
As a general rule, the looms of the Midlands listens in polite silence, and obsequiously bows 
meet all the demands of the metropolitan and the great-little lady out. Then he proceeds to 
provincial stage. Still, there are one or two business; first making a last to the measurement 
establishments within a stone’s-throw of Drury he has taken of the foot; then cutting out the 
Lane wdiich keep a few machines working in material, he fits it on to the last, and in a short 
order that hurried orders may he more rapidly time the dainty article is ready for its daintier 
met than they could possibly he if the supply wearer. Of course, ordinary bullet shoes— those 
had to be brought from its provincial birthplace, intended for the third or fourth row of dancers 
One of these establishments I had the oppor- — do not require anything^ like the attention 
timity of visiting some twelve months ago, and bestowed on the foot-covering of the premicm 
from the results of the visit— which were pub- danseuse. Such second-rate shoes are generally 
lislied at the time in a theatrical journal — I cull covered with canvas ; the wearer afterwards 
the following description of the manufacture of refining their exterior with silk or satin, as 
what ill stage parlance are termed ^ tights.^ she pleases ; and can be had for a shilling 
‘ The machines were situated in a small low- or two a pair. The reader, however, must 
ceilinged room, and the constant whir ensuing, not run away with the idea that this represents 
as row after row of thread was added, set one’s anything like the average cost of footware used 
teeth on edge in anything but a pleasant manner, in stage displays. I have seen a pantomime 
The machine had not the click-clack of an ‘ prince ’ wear a pair of thirty-buttoned sky-blue 
ordinary loom; it was whir, wdiir, wdiir, as if a satin Hurreted boots, the cost of wdiich would 
tuning-fork w’ as being drawn across some comb- neaidy keep me in boots for a year, 
like substance ; ivhile the shivery feeling the noise ‘ Glittering rain ’ often forms a picturesque 
produced was icily suggestive of cold water feature of the final tableau of a transformation 
trickling down one’s back. There w’as no shuttle ; scene. Most readers probably will recollect that 
no warp versus w^eft. The operator’s fingers, just as the transformation is fully effected, and 
taking the place of the shuttle, draws the thread immediately before the hideous red fire makes 
across the row of horizontal J-shaped needles ; by everything and everybody look ghastly in the ex- 
another movement, the looj^ of each little elon- treme, there may sometimes be observed deseend- 
gated J j)resses the thread dowm, wdien a knot is iiig fx’om the clouds — or, more correctly, flies — 
formed by a further thread being passed over the a glistening imitation of fairyland rain. They 
loop ; and so, after the manner of ordinary hand- may tdso recollect that in many cases the dresses 
knitting, the process of manufacture goes on. of the lady artists in a pantomime are made 
Both feet and hands are brought into requisition particularly striking by the golden fringe 
in the -work, wjiicli is, to all appearance, botli suspended to them. As the ^ glittering rain ’ of 
monotonous and tedious. About the most in- the transformation and the ^ golden fringe ’ of 
teresting feature of the machine is the fact that the ladies are of much the same material, let 
the garment woven literally hangs by a thread,” me tell you a little of wdrat I know of the latter, 
and does the operator fail but once to draw' the It goes without saying that the term ^golden’ 
thread across the needles, the article falls off the slightly exaggerates the quality of the article, 
machine entirely. In fact, to use a homely Except in tlic case of principals, or of moneyed 
phrase, he drops Ids stitches,” and is obliged to amateurs who can afford ^ bullion fringe,’ the 
pick them up. The measurement of the garment rank and file of the profession commonly 
must, of course, be accurate ; and at intervals a patronise what is technically knowm as * silver- 
rule is employed, so that the tall and w'dl-formed plate’ and ‘water’ fringe. 

hero may not have to w'ear diminutive dress, nor I once had an opportunity of seeing this 
tlie romantic Eosalind assume the less imposing ordinary fringe being w^oven. The locality in . 
“ casings ” of the Irish colleen.’ which the work was carried on w'as not a pretty , 

There is so little interesting literary matter one. There were no beautiful ladies, heroic 
deducible from the, manufacture of theatrical lovers, woodland glades, or benevolent fairies, 
boots and shoes, that I am almost tempted to King Poverty, indeed, w^as the only gentleman 
leave this item unnoticed. ■ Yet there can be no w'ho had been cast for a part. In one of 
doubt that adolescent curiosity wdll alwap find a the lowest Svalks’ in Bethnal Green, I found 
glamour of romance about, say, the foot of a the artisan, without wdiose aid pantomime ancl 
l^remiere danseuse. Even respectable story-tellers opera-bouffe costumes could boast but little of 
do not hesitate to work up the interest in their the picturesque. Aw^ay up in a lonely garret, 
novel or novelette by here and -there introducing where furniture wuis conspicuous by its absence, 
the stereotyped pretty speeches about ‘ tlie poetry sat the fringe-weaver, untiringly plying his 
of motion ’ exhibitecl in pantomime or opera- shuttle. His loom w’'as a poor one, and evidently 
boitffe. Still, ^ the stage-dancer’s shoe is a very had' seen years and years of service. Its con- 
everyday affair after all. Just step into this struction was not peculiar to those who have 
bootmakei^’s shop wdth me, ancl you’ll see the ever witnessed handloom weaving of any descrip- 
whole manufacture in a trice. The dancer has tion. The treadles w^ere w'orked by the feet ; 
just had her pretty foot measured for shoes for and the warp, of which there were only a couple 
one of the current x^antomimes, and ^ is boring of twisted cords, represented the edging of the 
the shoemaker witli no end of instructions about fringe; .On the bobbin in the shuttle is w^-ouncl 
the make and shape of the required article, the fringe proper, and this the w'eaver thrusts 
‘hfowq remember, Mr So-and-so, they’re to to and mo with his hand, the treadles aiternate-ly 
have white satin outsides and he sure and have raising and lowering the wuirp, thus binding 
the toes well stiffened ; and don’t forget to make , the weft together, and bringing it into a con- 
the soles as white as possible and so on, and dition to allow of its being stitched on to the 
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dress of its intended wearer. I confess, as I 
sat there watching tlie old artisan plying his 
trade far into the night, his bare lonely room 
hut dimly lighted by two of the cheapest of 
candles, thoughts came crowding on me, which 
to this day spoil niiicli of the pleasure derivable 
from pantomimes. I pictured to myself the 
easy-going hilarity of a Boxing-night audience. I 
heard them, laugh and cheer and make the sun- 
lights quiver with their loudly expressed appro- 
liation of a catching song or cleverl;f executed 
dance. Above all, "l saw the glittering fringe 
worn by tlie artists appearing and disap23earing 
in the brilliantly illuminated genfs palace, or 
basking under the moonbeams which shimmer 
through the trees of some fairy forest — and then 
I turn my eyes to the worn and wearied work- 
man with his glistening weft, and come to the 
conclusion, as thousands before me have done, 
that ‘one half of the world doesn’t know how 
the other half lives.’ 

I had intended to say something about a few 
other theatrical trades which occur to me at 
the present moment, such as the manufacture of 
foil-paper, without which ‘demon caves’ would 
lose half their weirdness, and which, by the way, 
is said to be made by only one man in London, 
who alone possesses the secret *, the birth]3laces 
and manufacture of stage-jewellery; the mak- 
ing of masks; the curiosities connected mth 
picture-jjrinting, and the technicalities of the 
gas-bag carried by the lime-light man ; but these 
may be reserved for a future paper. It is to 
be hoped, however, that I have said enough to 
induce those who heretofore gave credit to artists 
and scene-painters for all the enjoyment obtained 
from a stage-play or spectacle, to bestow in 
future some little ajjpreciation on the workman, 
whose share in theatrical successes I have endea- 
voured briefly to describe. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER V. 

It is a common impression that happiness and 
unhappiness are permanent states of mind, and 
that for long tracts of our lives we are under 
the continuous sway of one or other of these 
conditions. But this is almost always a mistake, 
save in the case of grief, which is perhaps the 
only emotion which is beyond the reach of the 
momentary lightenings and alleviations and per- 
petual 'Vicissitudes of life. Death, and the pangs 
of separation from those we love, are permanent, 
at least for their time ; but in everything else 
there is an ebb and flow which keeps the^heart 
alive. When Frances Waring told the story of 
this period of her life, she rejmesented herself 
unconsciously as having been oppressed by the 
mystery that overshadowed her, and as having 
lost all the ease of her young life prematurely 
in a sudden encounter with shadows unsuspected 
before. But as a matter of fact, this was not the 
case. She had a bad night — that is, she cried 
herself asleep ; but once over the boundary which 
divides our waking thoughts from the visions 
of the night, she knew no more till the sun 
canie in and woke her to a very cheerful morning. 
It is true that care made several partially suc- 


cessful assaults upon her that day and for several 
days after. But as everytliing went on quite 
calmly and peacefully, the impression wore off 
The English family found out, as was inevitable, 
where kir Waring lived, witliout any difllculty ; 
and first the hither came, then the mother, and 
finally the pair together, to call. Frances, to 
whom a breach of decorum or civility was pain 
unspeakable, sat trembling and ashamed in the 
dee 2 >est corner of the loggia, while these kind 
strangers encountered Mariuccia at the door. The 
scene, as a matter of flict, was rather comic than 
tragic, for neither the visitors nor the guardian 
of the house possessed any language but their 
own ; and Mr and Mrs Mannering had as little 
understanding of the statement that Mr Waring 
did not ‘ receive ’ as Frances had exjjected. 

‘But lie is in — in casa — e I'sV said the 
worthy Englishman. ‘ Then, my dear, of course 
it is only a mistake. When he knows who we 

are — when he has our names ’ 

‘iVo?! riceve oggi/ said Mariuccia, setting lier 
sturdy breadth in the doorway ; ‘ oggi non riceve 
il Signore ’ (The master does not receive to-day). 

‘But he is ini’ rep)eated the bewildered good 
people. They could have understood ‘Not at 
home,’ which to Mariuccia would have been 
simply a lie — with which, indeed, had need been, 
or could it have done the Padrone any good, she 
would have burdened her conscience as lightly 
as any one. But why, when it was not in the 
least necessary 1 

Thus they played their little game at cross- 
purposes, while Frances sat, hot and red with 
shame in her corner, sensible to the bottom 
of her heart of the discourtesy, the unkind- 
ness of turning them from the door. They 
were her father’s friends ; they claimed to liave 
‘stuck by him through thick and thin;’ they 
were people who knew about him and whom 
he belonged to, and the conditions of his 

former life; and yet they were turned from 

his door ! 

She did not venture to go out again for some 
clays, except in the evening, when she knew that 
all the strangers were at the inevitable tablc-d'hote ; 
and it was with a sigh of relief, imt disappoint- 
ment, that she heard "they had gone away. Yes, 
at last they did go away, angij, no doubt, 

thinking her father a churl, and she herself 

an ignorant rustic, who knew nothing about 
good manners. Of course this was wliat they 
must think. Frances heard those words, ^Non 
riceve oggi,^ even in her dreams. She saw in 
imagination the astonished faces of the visitors. 

‘ But he will receive us, if you will only take in 
onr names ; ’ and then Mariuecia’s steady i^oice 
repeating the well-known ^flirase. What must 
they have thought 1 That it was an insult : that 
their old friend scorned and defied them. W'hat 
else could they suppose 1 
At last, however, they did go away, and Frances 
got over it. Everytliing went on as before ; her 
father was just as usual — a sjihinx indeed, more 
and more hopelessly wrapped up in silence and 
mystery ; but so natural and easy and kind in 
his uncoinniunicativeness, with so little ajipear- 
ance of re|>ression or concealment about him, 
that it was almost impossible to retain any feeling 
of injury or dis])leasure. Love is cheated every 
day in this way by offenders much more serious, 
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who can make their dependents happy even while a short time, it be^an to he a great subject of 
they are mining them, and beguile the bitterest regret that the work was done. She did not 
anxiety into forgetfulness and smiles. It was know what to do next. To make a portrait 
easy to make Frances forget the sudden access of of Domenico was above her powers. She idled 
wonderment and ^vounded feeling which had about for the day, and found it uncomfortable, 
seized her, even wnthoiit any special exertion ; That is the moment in which it is most desir- 
time alone and the calm succession of the days able to have a friend on wdioni to bestow one’s 
was enough for that. She resumed her little tediousness. She bethought herself that she had 
picture of the palms, and was very successful — not seen Tasie.for^a week. It was now more 
more than usually so. Mr Waring, who had than a fortnight since the events detailed in 
hitherto praised her little works as he might have the hejjinning of this history. Her father, when 
praised the sampler of a child, was silenced by asked if he would not like a walk, declined. It 
this, and took it away with him into his room, was too waimi, or too cold, or perhaps too dusty, 
and when he brought it back, looked at her with which was very true, and accordingly she set 
more attention than he had been used to show, out alone. 

‘I think,’ he said, Gittle Fan, that you must Walking down through the Marina, the little 
be growing up,’ laying his hand upon her head tourist town which was rising upon the shore, 
wutii a smile. she saw some parties of travellers arriving, 

‘ I am grown up, papa ; I am eighteen,’ she which always had been a little pleasure to hen 
said. It -was mingled now with a certain excitement. 

At which he laughed softly. ‘I don’t think Perhaps some of them, like those who had just 
much of your eighteen ; but this shows. I gone away, might know all about her, more than 
should not wonder, with time and work, if — you she knew herself. What a strange thought it 
mightn’t be good enough to exhibit at Mentone — was. Some of those unknown people in their tra- 
after a while.’ veiling cloaks, which looked so much too warm 

Fi’ances had been looking at him with an — people whom she had never seen before, who 
expression of almost rapturous expectation. Tlie had not a notion that she was Frances Waring ! 
poor little countenance fell at this, and a quick One of the parties was composed of ladies, 
sting of mortification brought tears to her eyes, surrounded and enveloped, so to speak, by a 
The exhibition at Mentone \vas an exhibition venerable courier, -who swept them and their 
of amateurs. Tasie was in it, and even Mrs possessions before him into the hotel. Another 
Gaunt, and all the people about who ever spoilt was led by a Ihther and mother, not at all 
1 a piece of harmless paper. ‘ 0 papa 1 ’ she said, unlike the pair who had ^ stuck by ’ Mr Waring. 
Since the failure of her late appeal to him, this How strange to imagine that tliey might not 
w’as the only formula of reproach which she he strangers at all, but people who knew all 
used. about her. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘are you more ambitious than In the first group 'was a girl, who hung 

that, you little thing? Perhaps, by-and-by you back a little from the rest, and looked curi- 

may he^ fit even for better things.’ ously up at all the houses, as if looking for 

‘It is beautiful,’ said Mariuccia. ‘You see some one—a tall, fair-haired girl, with a blue 
where the light goes, and 'where it is in the shade, veil tied over her hat. She looked tired, but 
But, Carina, if 3^11 were to copy the face of eager, with more interest in her face than any 
Domenico, or even mine, that would be more of the others showed. Frances smiled to her- 
interesting. The palms we can see if we look self -with the half-superiority which a resi- 
out of the window ; but imagine to 3mur3elf that dent is apt to feel : a girl must he very simple 
’Menico might go away, or even might die ; and indeed, if she thought the houses 021 the Marina 
we should not miss him so much if we had his worth looking at, Frances thought. But she 
lace hung up upon the ’wall.’ did not pause in her quick walk. The Durants 

‘It is easier to do the trees than to do lived at the other end of the Marina, in a 

Domenico,’ said Fj’ances ; ‘ they stand still.’ little villa built upon a terrace oyer an olive 

‘And so would ’Menico stand still, if it was garden — a low house with no particular beauty, 
to please the Sigiiorina. He is not very well but possessing also a loggia turned to the west, 
educated, hut he knows enough for that ; or even the luxury of building on the Riviera. Here 
myself, though you will think, perhaps, I am too the wLole family was seated, the old' clergyman 
old to make a prett}^ picture. But if I had my with a large English newspaper, which he was 
veil on, and my best earrings, and the coral my reading deliberately from end to end ; his wife 
mother left me ^ ^ ^ ^ with a work-basket full of articles to anend ; 

‘You look very nice, Mariuccia; I like you and Tasie at the little tea-table, pouring out 
as you are ; but I am not clever enough to make the tea. Frances was received with a little 
a portraiU^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ clamour of satisfaction, for she was a favourite. 

Mariuccia cried out with scorn. You are clever ‘Sit here, my dear.’ — ‘Come this way, close 
enough to do whatever you wish to do,’ she to me, for you know I am getting a little 
said. ‘The padrone thinks so too, thoiigh he will hard of hearing.’ 

2iot say it. Not clever enough ! Magari ! too They had always been kind to her, hut never, 
clever is what 3^11 mean.’ she thought, had she been receh^ed with so much 

Frances set up her palms on a little stand of cordiality as now, 
carved wood, and was very well pleased with ‘Have you come by 3murself, Frances? and • 
herself; but that sentiment palls perhaps sooner along the Marina? I think you should make 

than any other. ^ It was very agreeable to be Domenico or his wife walk with you, when 

praised, ^ and also it was pleasant to feel that she you go through the Marina, my dear.’ 

had finished her work successfully. But after , ^WHy^^ Mrs Durant? I have alwa3*s done it 
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E^'ell Mariiiccia says it does not matter, as I 
am an Eiiglisli girl’ 

^Ali, that may be true 
arc not like American 


girls. 

are taken a great deal more care of. 
go home 


biit English girls 
I assure you they 
If you ever 


^And how is your poor father to-day, Frances?’ 
said Mr Durant. 

^ Oh, papa is very well. He is not such 
a poor father. There is nothing the matter 
with him. At least, there is nothing new the 
matter with liim,’ said Frances with a little 
impatience. 

‘Ho,’ said the clergyman, looking up over 
the top of his spectacles and shaking his head. 
‘Nothing 7ieio the matter with him. I believe 
that.’ 

« If you ever go home,’ resumed Mrs 

Durant, ‘and of course some time you will go 
home ’ 

‘I think very likely I never shall,’ said the 
girl. ‘Papa never talks of going home. He 
says home is here.’ 

That is all very well for the present moment, 
my dear ; but I feel sure, for my part, that one 
time or other it will happen as I say ; and then 
you must not let them suppose you have been 
a little savage, going about as you liked here.’ 

‘ I don’t think any one would care much, Mrs 
Durant ; and I am not going ; so you need not 
be afraid.’ 

‘ Your poor father,’ Mr Durant went on in his 
turn, ‘ has a great deal of self-command, Frances ; 
he has a great deal of self-control. In some 
ways, that is an excellent quality, but it may 
be carried too far. I wish very much he would 
allow me to come and have a tallc with him— 
not as a clergyman, hut just in a friendly way.’ 

‘ I am quite sure you may come and talk with 
him as much as you like,’ said Frances, astonished ; 

‘ or if you want very much to see him, he will 
come to you.’ 

‘Oh, 1 should not take it upon me to ask that 
— in the meantime,’ Mr Durant said. 

The girl stared a little, but asked no further 
question. There was something among them 
which she did not understand — a look of curiosity, 
an air of meaning more than their words said. 
The Durants were always a little apt to be 
didactic, as became a clergyman’s family ; but 
Tasie was generally a safe refuge. She turned 
to her with a little sigh of perplexity, hoping to 
escape further question. ‘Was the Sunday school 
as large last Sunday, Tasie 2 ’ she said. 

‘ Oh, Frances, no ! Such a disappointment ! 
There were only four! Isn’t it a pity? But 
you see the little Mannerings have all gone 
away. Such sweet children; and the little one 
of all has such a voice. They are perhaps 
coming back for Easter, if they don’t stay at 
Rome ; and if so, I think we must put little 
Herbert in a white sinqDlice — he will look like 
an angel — and have a real anthem with a soprano 
solo, for once.’ 

‘I doubt if they will all come back,’ said Mr 
Durant. ‘ Mr Maimering himself, indeed, I don’t 
doubt, 071 business; but as for the family, you 
must not flatter yourself, Tasie.’ 

^ ‘ She liked the place,’ said his wife ; ‘ axxd very 
likely she would think it her duty, if anything 
is to come of it, you know.’ 


‘ Be careful,’ said the clergyman, with a glance 
aside, winch Frances wonld have been dull 
indeed not to have perceived was directed at 
herself. ‘Don’t say anything that may be pre- 
mature.’ 

Frances was brave in her way. She felt, with 
a little rising excitement, that her friends were 
bursting with some piece of knowledge which 
they were longing to communicate. It roused 
in her an impalieiiee and reluctance mingled 
with keen curiosity. She would not hear it, 
and yet was breathless with impatience to know' 
wliat it ^yas. 

‘Mr Maimering?’ she said deliberately — ‘that 
was the gentleman that knew papa.’ 

‘You saw' him, then?’ cried ^Irs Durant 
There was sometliing like a faint disappointment 
in her tune. 

‘ He wais one of papa’s early friends,’ said 
Frances wdtli a little emphasis. ‘I saw’’ him 
twice. He and his wife both — they seemed kind 
people.’ 

Mr Durant and his wife looked at each other, 
and even Tasie stared over her teacups. ‘Oh, 
very kind people, my dear; I don’t think you 
could do better than have Mi confidence in 
them,’ Mrs Durant said. 

‘x^nd your poor father could not have a truer 
friend,’ said the old clergyman. ‘You must tell 
him I am coming to have" a talk with him about 
it. It was a great revelation, but I hope that 
everything will turn out for the host’ 

I Frances grew' redder and redder as she sat a 
' mark for all their arrow-s. Yiiat w'as it that 
' was a ‘revelation ’ ? But she would not ask. She 
began to be angry, and to say to herself that 
she w’oiild put her hands to her ears, that she 
w'ould listen to nothing. 

‘ Henry 1 ’ said Mis Durant, ‘ who is it that 
is premature now’ ? ’ 

‘I am afraid I can’t stay,’ said Frances, rising 
quickly from her chair. ‘I have something to 
do fox' ISIariuccia. I only came in because — 
because I w'as passing. — Slever mind, Tasie ; I 
know my w'ay so w'eli ; and Mr Durant w’ants 
some more tea.’ 

‘Oh, but Frances, my dear, you really must 
let me send some one with you. You must not 
move about in that independent w'ay.’ 

‘And -we had a great many things to say to 
you,’ said the old clergyman, keeping her hand 
in his. ‘Are you really in such a hurry? It 
will be better for yourself to w’alt a little, and 
hear something that will be for your good.’ 

‘It cannot be any w'orse for jrie to nm about 
to-day than any other day,’ said Frances, almost 
sternly ; ‘ and wdiatever there is to hear, -won't 
to-morrow' do just as %yeli? I think it is a 
little funny of you all to speak to me so ; but 
now I must go.’ 

She was so rapid in her movements that she 
W’as gone before Tasie could extricate herself 
from the somewiiat crazy little table. And then 
they all three looked at each other and shook their 
heads. ‘ Do you think she can kno\y ? ’ — ‘ Can she 
have kiiowuiit all the time?’ — ‘Has Waring told 
hex', or wns it Manneiing?’ they said to each 
other. 

Frances could not hear their mutual questions ; 
but something veiy like the purport of. them got 
into her agitated brain. She felt sure they W'ere 
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wondering wlietlier slie knew— what? this reve- received in acknowledgment of some eje oint- 
lation, this something which they had found ment I sent to a poor tenant who was suffering 
out. Nothing would" make her submit to hear from a sore eye : 

it from them, she said to herself. But the JammrmlSS2. 

moment was come when she could not be put My worthy gentel Man its time to Eetourne 
off any longer. Slie would go to her father, and you thanks For your Comppilements ixtuse Me 
she would not rest until she was informed what I Addres this to you My worthy gentel Man 
it was. For I Cante Ketourne you thanks for your kind- 

She hastened along, avoiding the Marina, w^hich ness and the ilement Dun me the greatest sarvice 
had amused her on her way, hurrying from and My ies is all Eight now and My Friend the 
terrace to terrace of the olive groves. Her heart Docter is more than thanful to you My worthy 
was beating fast, and her rapid pace made it gentil Man for your Cindness and i saw a man 
faster. But as she thought of her father's unper- from your place I inquare About you and he 
turbed looks, the calm with w'hich he had received toalt me you Ware ill a long time and i Felt 

lier eager questions, and the very small likelihood very sad intirely at the news so I must Con- 

that anything she would say about the hints of elude wth my^best EespectecI toars you Captin 

the Durants would move him, her pace and her pleas let me Now how you ^ are and all the 

excitement both decreased. She went more slowly, famely and aspicely about Miss Cusey For she 
less hopefully hack to the Palazzo. It was ail was the ondel one as i new so pleas my %vorthy 
very well to say that she must know. But what gentil Man sind me a anser by retourne of poste 
if he would not tell her ? What if he received to Michael S. of G . 

lier questions as lie had received them before? j ^ from a tenant 

The circuinstanoes were not changed, nor was ^ 

he changed because the Durants knew somethmg, relieving officer 

she did not know what. Oh what a poor piece county. The way he 

of faendsMp was that, that betrayed a friends ^ j. riie bv its naivete : • 

secret to his neighbours ! She did not know ; 

she could not so much as form a guess what i^epfember 1879. 

the secret was. But little or great, his friend / p.. o f rr. or* 

should have keut it She said this to herseM J Beg a fev^r toi ^ i now ye ^ 

bitterly, when the chill prohabilities of the case Proposing as Candadate for 

to make themselves felt. It h^der offieership for M Union i Beg of 

^ ye Sir to write tetter an till him to vote for 

kept in daikness lieiself. ^ OuMn John or any other gintelmen you ar 

iatention^^of ^elling^^er^^ther^ aU that^ had onflu®nced i now thrust that your Honour will 
passed, if perhaps that of itself might be an m yer power for to Oanv^ all you c^^^ 

inducement to him to have confidence in her. n oVv.rt Mi-it ti o Tt-S’fl 

It was not a pleasant mission. Her steps had ^ ^ I 

become very sober as she went up the long 

marble stair. Mariuccia met her with a little J'onr faithfol senan . ‘ . reimt 

cry. Had she not met the padrone? He had Bleas sincl me Sir an anser to say what 

goiie out down through th/ olive woods to ^ I reoived 2 receyts ivith thanks, 

meet her and fetch her home. It was a brief No more at pnsent-Tusday. 

reprieve. In tlie evening after dinner was the The follo’wing letter, too, is decidedly character- 

time when he was most accessible. Frances, with istic in the reqiiest it contains : 
a thrill of mingled relief and disappointment, Oaptin 

I Sint vou 28£ no shillins an nine pinse 
yesterday 1 inclose poor rate reept I got the 
3” • jirst instalment of the Loan. I am very thankfoll 

(To be continued.) intirely to you Captin that yon may live long 

— happey I remain your ohdient Timothy 

MY IRISH COP.RESPONDENTS. B— . 

pleas see the other Side. 

BY Aiir AGEis'T. Sir I made a mistak yesterday I inclose Eighten 

It is a very true saying that there are ^bad and Captin pleas m& a of me dud me ' 

^ood ’ people in the world ; it may equally be anser yon like 1 onrs agin Timothy B 

ipplied to the Irish tenants in the present days I suppose I must have' made a good job of mj 
it ^ Laiid-leagneism.' I am an agent, and, with friend Timothy, for w^e still correspond in the 
die few excejjtions proving the rule, I have never most affectionate manner ; in fact, I heard from 
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letter, bejond saying Mary had my deepest sym- hopin that £l • 5 may be worth £100 an wishii 

pathy, and Mr Jerry Deneen a reprimand on liis prosperity to ye an yer Fainely your faithful 

dilatoriness ? servant Daitiel M . 

Writen Tiiursday 18 hundred an 76. Its two empirtnant intirely for me to ixpect i 

Sir my husband was very bad an died this letter from ye Sir kiio more at the prisent. 

tiome Sir I ave ben sodly pnt aboute by wan j 

Jerry Deneen as behaved shamful to my pool from a tenant who buys turkeys each year foi 
husband Sir this was _ow it liapned Tim ihats ^ 

my husband Sir vyas mio-hty il an as near dyin damaging the farmer’s crops, 

as iver yon Gee Tini says i an whoo wild ye iioke ® ® ^ _ 

to mak yer cofm sure thin Mary says he theirs Siptembee 

kno wan as i wnd Hoke to mak it bether thin 

Jerry Deneen only he is raioghty behinde liande I hope tliLs will fmd you in as gnid healt as i( 
in his conthracts arrah Tim says I Sir mak yer the x^resint thank God Sind for the 

minde aisey bout that for he is shure an sartin at oust they ave the oats that flat I have 

to finis the Hokes o that in dacent tiome now Sir ooght ye 16 couple an halve Captin at 4 shiliins 
iny poore husband the lord ave Marcy on his mne for too i gav wan shilliii amest'^ 

sowl had to waite for an other nites wake for that that smd me a payhin I. dont want a 

Jerry Deneen bad cess to him niver fiuised the Mack payhm nor naither a white I wants a 
dacent mans cofin in tiome now Sir I lave the spheckied wan smd for them tiirkies an welcome 
mater in yer honers handes hopin as you will wanst sliiirely i remain Sir 1 ours thriily Tom 
punis that vilan as want to charg me fifteii shillin 7* « 

an he to kep my poor husband watin 2 bleshct them turkies ar small an fat an hav grate legs. 

nites for his cofin. I have, I think, given sufficient reason to show 

Tours to comande Mary G . that wit and honesty may still be found in dear 

honered an kindc Sir may I thrust u to punis old Ireland, and trust the perusal of these simple 
that divil Deneen. letters will afford amusement — though not in 

A somewhat similar, and I might add amusing, <^Mrision to the reader, 
instance happened not long ago when a tenant’s 

wife died. It was on a Saturday night, I remem- K F 0 W E C E 0 E T. 

her, and I did not hear of her death until Sunday, ^ CUMBEELAXd idyl 

I tlie,n sent to my carpenter, and desired him to 
make a coffin for the remains. Next morning, 

on looking out of the window I saw her sons Wixter-time in the country is not the most 
carrying the coffin from the %vorkshop. I opened cheery of seasons, and the evenings in particular, 
the window and called to them to wait till I even although ten o’clock is thought a late hour 
satisfied myself that it was a good one. On to be out of bed, are apt to lag rather drearily, 
desiring them to lift off the covex', what was my But there had never been sucli a merry winter 
astonishment to see the coffin filled with turnips 1 at Knoweeroft as this one. Ruth’s piano had 
Passing by the turnip-pit, the bearers could not not been used much of late ; but when it was 
resist taking a few, for — as they explained — *it found that Phyllis could both play and sing, 
felt so mioghty empty ! ’ Joe soon had a tuner out from Carlisle, and it 

Gan any one wonder if I modestly blushed on was marvellous how swiftly the nights sped by, 

perusing the following masterpiece of penman- listening to her. Beethoven and ^ Mendelssolui 
ship : were perhaps just a Httle bit too abstruse for her 

Hond. Sir audience — at least for two of them — but Joe 

I most respectfully beg to remind you that tlionglit any music celestial, if 

in a conversation with you you kindly pro- by ner. ^ 

mised to vote for a License for my sister ph^mtive old ballads, 

Hoping Tour Hour, will act with that noble 

spirit for which you are now so characteristic enliven matters-— why, it was just like 

in obtaining a License for this poor orphan. I ^ little concert all to themselves every 

remain with due respect Your humble servant to crown all, to Mrs Martindale’s 

William ^ . intense delight, ^Phyllis set to work, under Joe 

and Ruth’s tuition, to learn some of the verna- 
My noble spirit ! could not resist so channiiig cular songs — so dear to the hearts of Cambrians 
a compliment, and I helped to obtain the license all the world over — and now she would conclude 
for another kind of ‘spirit,’ thereby making glad the evening’s performance with a lilt of Salk 
the heart of the poor orphan. ^ ^ or The Eeedhreadt, King Moger, or Tlie 

Here is another letter in which my friend Dan Im^gatient Lassie. To vary the monotony, they 
says ‘He’d walk from here to Cork ’for me, and would sometimes have a little dance, in which 
a very long walk it would be. they would be joined by the neighbouring farmers’ 

sons and daughters ; and so, with one tiling and 
Ye ought for to concider an alow that my winter was over almost before tliey 

PasMon of Jalousy could not afford me but to it %vas there. r^^• i -r* • 

spake prisumptioiis I used all manes I could to But before it capae to a close, Dick Braithwaite- 

paj 7 my rint by givin my bill to Bank and met possession of Eiggfield, with his sister 

it Honourable for it was in my Hearth 'an "“YTJ 174 ^ ^ T I T 

minde if ye wanted me to walk Iroin here to j^aade, to insure there being- no disappointment in the 
Cork i wud not refus I have no more news but fulfilment of it 
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i Mary as his housekeeper ; and they were pretty 
' frequent visitors at Knowecroffc in the even- 
ings. Dick and Enth generally managed to get 
j ensconced in a corner by themselves ; and as 
matrimony seemed to be in the very air, and 
Mary Braithwaite liad been spoken for by a 
I bluff yeoman of Westmorland, Mrs Martindale 
considered it to be for her good to give her 
; matronly advice v'henever occasion offered ; so 
i there was only Joe left to give undivided atten- 
; tion to Phyllis — to turn over the leaves of her 
i music for 'her, and suggest what they should 
' have next. If Joe Iiad not been head- over-ears 
in love with Phyllis, to begin witli, no other 
; conclusion could liave come from this state of 
affairs ; and as it was, every day riveted firmer 
the chain that bound him. But he dared not 
tell her how dear she was to him ; the risk seemed 
too great. If she had showed any signs of 
meeting him half-wny, he miglit have ventured 
on a declaration ; or if she had been an inmate 
of another household, lie might liave broached 
the momentous question, and ‘put his fortune 
to the touch.’ But he surmised that a pre- 
mature declaration of his love might drive away 
from Knowecroft this fairy creatui^e, who had 
changed it from a matter-of-fact farmhouse to 
a bower of bliss ; and so he waited, with all 
the patience he could summon to his aid, the 
arrival of the time wdien he could, with some 
certainty of success, ask her to become his, 
wife. 

Had he known the secrets of our dear Phyllis’s 
heart, he need not have been so wary ; for 
Phyllis was just as much in love with Joe as 
Joe was with her. She had taught Joe enough 
of music to enable him to follow her and know 
the right time to turn over ; but sometimes he 
was so much taken up watching her nimble 
lingers as they slid over the keys as to forget 
to keep his eyes on the music, until brought 
to a sense of his duty by her pausing to turn 
the leaf over for herself. On such occasions, 
when their hands met she would tingle and 
blush all over ; but as he was behind her, he 
could not see this. And when he returned 
from ranging the fields or from his other outdoor 
vocations, and his light springing step was heard 
in the passage, accompanied by the stately tread 
of his faithful collie Yarrow, her lieart would 
go pitapat and her rosy cheeks would grow 
rosier : all which signs told their tale plainly 
enough to Joe’s mother and his wide-awake 
little sister, but scarcely so to him ; although 
he had his hopes, of course, as well as his feai‘s. 
What love could live without them ? 

Then spring returned in all her glory. First, 
her hardy pioneers the vsnowdrops, fearlessly 
advancing into the enemy’s country ; then in 
their track appeared an advance-guard of purple 
and yellow crocuses in irregular order, closely 
followed by her standard-bearers the dafibdils, 
their golden banners waving in the breeze ; after 
a while, her fluters and filers the thrushes and 
blackbirds, were heard in the tall ash-trees ; 
last of all came her fairy court— violets and 
anemones, wild wood hyacinths, cowslips, and 
buttercups, with all the myriad wild-fiowers ; 
and her full orchestra of feathered songsters 
filled with melody the hedgerows and brakes — ' 
nay, the very sky itself. The swallows came back I 


to their nests in the eaves, and the chaflinch 
I piped his love-song to his mate in the apple- 
I trees in the orchard. With all wliich ‘spring’s 
: delights,’ Joe had been familiar from Ms youth 
up ; but such a delicious spring as this had never 
blessed the earth since Adam ate that imfortunate 
apple. Joe was sure of that ! 


Mary Braitliwaite’s matrimonial arrangements 
required that she should be back in Westmorland 
by midsummer ; and as it would never have done 
for Dick to have been left without a house- 
keeper, he had prevailed on Ruth to hasten their 
wedding so that it should take place before then. 
Accordingly, one fine day in May, when Dick 
and Joe liad occasion to go to Oaiiisle, Ruth 
and Phyllis seized the opportunity to accom- 
pany them, to choose the wedding dress. This 
agreeable task having been accomplished to 
their entire satisfaction, and suitable habiliments 
selected for the bridesmaids, Mary and Phyllis 
— which latter costumes Ruth insisted on being 
of a pink hue — they rejoined their escort. How, 
as it was still early in the afternoon, and Phyllis 
had hitherto seen "but little of the town, it was 
proposed that they should walk round it ; and 
as they were passing down Castle Street, Ruth 
exclaimed: ‘Joe, I’ve never been inside the 
cathedral in my life, and I should like to see 
it. I wonder if we could get in ? ’ 

‘I daresay it will be open,’ replied Joe ; ‘we’ll 
go round and see.’ 

>So they sauntered down Paternoster Row and 
into the abbey, and sure enough the south door 
was open. They were duly shown over the build- 
ing ; and having sufficiently admired the exquisite 
tabernacle work of the stalls, the quaint and gro- 
tesque carving of the misereres, the lofty ceiling 
gorgeous in blue and gold — and, in fact, all that 
there was to be seen — above all, the crowning 
glory of the cathedral, its matchless great east i 
window, vdth its delicate and symmetric tracery, ! 
they prepared to leave. Their guide, however, 
was ready with a new suggestion. ‘ Would you 
not like,’ he said, ‘to go up to the tower? 
Tlxere ’s a s]3lendid view from the top.’ 

This was eagerly agreed to, and at once they 
began the ascent. A tiresome treadmill business 
it was, till they reached the clerestory, and looked 
down from that giddy height upon the choir 
beneath. Then came a dark passage, demanding 
slow and careful exploration, after which there 
was more treadmill work until they arrived at 
the bell chamber. Here they paused to breathe 
awhile, and look at the massive bells which had 
for centuries rung out tidings of joy or woe to the 
city beneath. Whether Ruth and Dick were 
more tired with their ascent than their com- 
panions, or whether watching the slow* and 
regular swing of the big clock pendulum had 
mesmerised them, or from whatsoever other cause, 
they seemed in no hurry to proceed when Joe 
led the way upward again ; and so, when they 
emerged in the open air on the leads of the 
tower, Phyllis and he found themselves alone. 
And what a scene lay beneath them 1 At their 
feet was the busy city, the streets lull of hustle 
and commotion, for it was market-day ; in the 
foreground, the venerable castle, with its blackened 
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keep, wherein pined, in days aforetime, captives 
rude and gentle, from the redoubtable Kinmoiit 
Willie to the hapless and beautiful Mary of 
Scotland. ^ Beyond, a wide exx^anse of meadow- 
land and verdant holms, now yellow with butter- 
cups, through w^hich Eden winds its sinuous 
course to the Solway, that glitters in the distant 
west like a line of silver ; to the south, the 
lovely vale of Calclew, with gently undulating 
hills and white hamlets glinting among the trees ; 
and far a^vay on every hand ranges of blue fells, 
Helvellvn, Biesicatlira and Skiddaw, Crossfell and 
Criffcd. 

When Joe and Phyllis had sufficiently feasted 
their eyes on this glorious sight, without Ruth 
or Dick making their ax^pearance, Phyllis sug- 
gested that they had better descend again. But 
Joe was not at all impatient. In fact, having 
by this time begun to feel assured that a certain 
question would not now scare Phyllis awny from 
Knowecroft, as he had at one time feared it 
might, he thought this was a glorious opportunity 
for putting it ; so he called Phyllis back, and 
pointing to a mere speck of a bouse far down 
the valley, lie said to her : ‘ Look ! do you see 
that house far away yonder, with two pox^lars 
beside it, and the smoke curling up from the 
chimneys V i 

^Yes/ rexdied Phyllis, and then recognising it, 
she clax:>ped her hands, and exclaimed : ‘ Oh, | 
it is dear old Know'ecroft ! ’ And she looked up | 
at J oe with her big brown eyes in such a I 
bewitching -way, that his heart told him his 
hour had indeed come. 

^ Phyllis ! ’ he said, making a prisoner of one 
of her plump little hands — ‘ Phyllis ! you have 
made Enowecroft another paradise to me since 
you came to it. Will you make it still dearer? 
— will you be my own little wdfe?’ 
j Phyllis looked shyly up into his face, and 
then down again, but did not reply ; only her 
hand trembled in his, and her cheeks hushed 
and paled, and hushed again. 

have loved you, darling/ he went on, ‘ever 
since the hrst time I saw you. Do you — can 
you love me a little bit ? It would make Ruth, 
and tbe mother, and all of them, so happy as 
well as me ! Will you, Phyllis?’ 

Whether her lips said ‘ Yes,’ or only her eyes, 
Joe never could tell, but he knew that that was 
liis answer ; and when his arm slipped round 
her waist, and her eyes looked up into his eyes, 
somehow her dimpled chin seemed to rise from 
the level of his heart almost to that of his lips, 
so wonderful a leveller is love! And before 
they had time to rush to opposite sides of the 
tower and try to look unconscious, uj^ 

Dick’s ruddy face in the doorway, foUowed by 
Ruth’s demure one. Perhaps Rnth had not 
caused Dick to dally on their upward way on 
purpose to give Joe this chance of securing 
rhyllis ; but we have our own suspicions on that 
point. At anyrate, on seeing them so far apart, 
she put on a look of great gravity, and exclaimed 
with mock surprise : ‘Gracious! have you twm 
been quarrelling ? 0 Dick, isn’t it dreadful P 

Dick grinned, and Joe and Phyllis looked 
sheexnsh. 

But Ruth was remorseless, and continued : 

‘ What shall I say to mother when we get 
back?’ 

====--- — 
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To which query, Joe, drawing Pliyllis’s arm 
within his own, rexilied : ‘You may tell her, 
Riithie, that I have found another daughter for 
her, wdio is not half so saucy as the one that 
is leaving her.’ 

Whereupon Ruth flung her arms round Phyllis’s 
neck and kissed her, saying : ‘ 0 Phyllis dear, 

I am so glad 1 And motlier — oh, we 11 have to 
go off at once and tell mother ! She loill be 
delighted. Come along this minute.’ 

‘But Ruthie,’ rejoined Phyllis, ‘you haA^'e not 
seen this lovely aIcav. Look ; isn’t it glorious ? ’ 

Ruth shrugged her shoulders, and gave a 
cursory glance round. ‘ 0 yes ; I ’ve no doubt 
it ’s enchanting,’ said she. ‘ But I no time to 
look at it just noAV. Dick and I are too late to 
enjoy it to-day, so Ave 11 liaA^e to come back again. 
Come along — I’m aAAuy.’ And she darted off 
doAvn the corkscrcAA' stair, followed more sedately 
by the rest. 

The driA’-e homeward was a deliglitful one to 
all parties, albeit Phyllis had some slight flutter- 
ings of the heart as she meditated on the reception 
she AA’ould receive at KnoAA’ecroft under circum- 
stances so changed since she left in the morning. 
But Avhen Ruth tripped into tbe house and 
told Mrs Marti nclale that Joe had Avon Phyllis 
for his Avife, that good lady shoAved less surprise 
than pleasure. And when Joe led his blusiiing 
SAA^eethearfc in, and told his mother that Phyllis 
1 Avas going to become her daughter in truth, she 
I took her in her arms, and looking fondly in her 
face, said: ‘Eh, Phyllis lass, I am glad Ave’re 
gtin to get the’ to keex> aAA^thegither.’ And then 
she kissed her, and added : ‘ It aa^s a lucky day 
for aAV of us Avlien that horse knocked the’ doon ; 
for it gave thee a good husband, an’ Joe a good 
weyfe, an’ me a good doAvter ! Who ’d ha’ 
thovde it? We nnnr knoAV AAdiat’s giin to come 
o’ things ! ’ 

What did ‘ come o’ things ’ Avas that one bright 
morning between liaytime and harvest, Ruth 
Martindale became Ruth Braithwaite ; and later 
on, after the harvest was all gathered in, Phyllis 
and J oe Avere made one. And noAV, if you should 
Ausit Knowecroft and peep into the dairy, there 
you may see Mrs Joe ]\lartindale, plumper and i 
prettier than ever, making ux^ the butter ; and 
standing on a milking-stool beside hei^ a minia- 
ture copy of herself^ pink gOAvn, snoAA'-Avhite apron, 
and all, doing her best to help. If, further, you 
should hax)pen to ask this little elf her name, 
she Aviil look ux:> at you with eyes just like her 
mother’s and say they call her Phod^e. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIBHOB ANB AEOPS. 

That the medical profession is doing AAffiat it 
can to alleviate the sufferings of the humblest 
members of the animal creation is seen in the con- 
stant proposals that are made to render the neces- 
sary slaughtering of animals for food as x^ainless 
as possible. So long ago as the time of Benjamin 
Franklin, experiments were made demonstrating 
that small animals could be mercifully killed 
by the artificial lightning Avliich, by means of a 
kite, he had drawn from the clouds- In more 
recent years, and of course with much improved 
appliances, these experiments have been repeated 
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from time to time, tlie result showing that elec- water, and feeding them for some days before 
tricity was effectual enough for the purpose in they are wanted by the coolc. They then become 
view, but was quite unsafe for any But skilled fairly palatable. 

operators to deal with. Chief among experi- Proiessor Hoffman of Berlin has published some 
menters in this direction stands the well-known curious and interesting details relative to marine 
name of Dr B. 'W. Ilichardson, who, in’ a recent aquaria, from wdiich it would seem that natural 
paper, read before the Society of Arts, lias given sea-water can be so exactly imitated by artificial 
much interesting information on the subject, means that aquaria can he furnished *and maiii- 
The pa]per in question is published in the tained at places far removed from tlie sound of 
Society’s Journal. The main purpose of Dr the waves. The mixture is of course compounded 
Eichardson’s lecture was to describe a unique from a careful analysis of sea- water, and con- 
structure, designed by him, which has been used sists of certain proportions of common salt, sul- 
for the painless destruction of animal life at phate and chlorate of magnesia, and sulphate of 
the Dogs’ Home, Battersea. Since May last, potash, added to pure hard well-water. The 

this has been used in the painless killing of chemicals should be x^ure, and the water cannot 

more than seven thousand vagrant dogs. The be safely used for tender specimens until a healthy 
ax>paratus consists of a huge box or chamber, growth of algae has been secured in the tank. We 
into which can be wheeled a cage containing should imagine that a more certain result might 
as many as one hundred doomed animals, which be obtained by evaporating natural sea- water to 
arc quickly sent to sleep, and from sleep pass dryness and adding fresh water to the salt there- 
into death. Of twenty-two possible ansestheties, by obtained ; but wdiether this method has ever 
Dr Bichardsoii selected four for his experiments been adopted for the purpose in view, we have 
-—•namely, common coal-gas, chloroform, carbon no means of knowing. 

bisulj)hide, and carbonic oxide. The first proved Mr K. Meldola lias given a short and prelimi- 
to be the sim|)lest and best ; but the danger of nary account of his researches in connection with 
explosion prevented its adoption. Ultimately, the earthquake which occurred in our eastern 
carbonic oxide, produced by burning charcoal counties in April last, and has announced to the 
in a imoperly constructed stove in communica- Geologists’ Association that a complete and very 
tion with the chamber, was the agent adopted, voluminous Eeport is almost ready for publication. 
With regard to the suggested narcotising of ani- The disturbance was felt over an area of fifty 

mals used for food, and the slaughter of them thousand square miles ; hut its focus was situated 

whilst aslee^D, Dr Eichardson states that the at a point near the villages of Abherton and Peldon, 
blood. keej)s fluid and the meat is in no way in Essex, wdiere, naturally, the greatest destnic- 
impaired. We may hopejthat the time may tion of xoroperty was experienced. A noteworthy 
come when animal-life-dismissal under some such circumstance was that the tendency of the shock 
humane — because apparently painless — condition was to make itself especially felt along free mar- 
may be made comxmlsory. gins, such as coast-lines, river- valleys, lines of 

How our worthy forefathers would open their geological outcrox^, &c. 
eyes, could they review the various uses to which The technical Commission which went out to 
materials are now put which they threw carelessly study on the spot the best means of increasing the 
away, and ^regarded as rubbish ! ^ ‘ Slate Debris efficiency of the Suez Canal have decided that the ' 
and its Utilisation’ formed the title of an inte- best course will be not to construct a second and 
resting ^ paper read before a recent meeting of parallel wnterway, as has often been suggested, 
the CivE and^ Mechanical Engineers’ Society, but to widen the existing one so that shix)s of the 
by Dr G. Selkirk Jones. From this paper we largest kind can easily meet and X)a3s one another 
may learn how much can be gleaned from a without danger of collision. The channel is to 
waste^ product by careful treatment in the be widened to about ninety yards at the top, ancl 
chemist’s laboratory. From waste slate the seventj^'-five yards at the bottom, of the sloping 
author has obtained alum, so much used in banks ; but where curves are formed this width is 
the art of dyeing and other industries. He has to be much increased. It is anticq^ated that the 
also obtained a new filtering agent for sugar- new works will lead to a great accession to the 
refluinj; ; a compound which wEl remove grease population of Port Said ; and the Canal Com- 
and dirt from the most delicate fabrics without x^^^P is seeking powers from the Egyptian govern- 
injuring them ; French chalk, and ment to construct a fresh- water canal to that place, 

tuller’s earth, cement, concrete, bricks, sanitary which even now is rather badly off for the first 
tiles, and lastly, a substance which can be used necessary of life. 

with lime for the chemical precipitation of sewage, Passing to the other side of the world, we find 
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ill the channel now being cut between Colon 
anti Panama ; but in consequence of making use 
of the lake and river navigation, the exj)ense 
would be only about one-fourth. On the other 
hand, the ready-made depots formed by the city 
of Panama, and Colon, and the existing railway 
between them, are advantages which the Nicara- 
guan route could not possess. 

The founding of a Scottish Geographical Society 
is an event which must not be allowed- to pass 
unnoticed. It was inaugurated at Edinburgh in 
December by Mr IT. M. Stanley, the well-known 
African explorer, ivhose addresses upon the occa- 
sion naturally turned upon the question of oj}en- 
ing up tlie Congo district to the commerce of 
the world. 

A new way of employing an old agent in hre- 
extinction has been invented by M. Monck of 
BeiTin. Carbonic acid compressed to the liquid 
state is xilaced in a receiver of sufficient strength 
to bear a pressure of two hundred and fifty 
pounds to the square inch. Erom this receptacle, 
which is to he a fixture in a house, branch pipes 
are laid to the different apartments to be pro- 
tected. If a fire occurs in any one of these 
rooms, it can at once be filled with carbonic 
acid gas, in an atmosphere of wliich, combustion 
is of course impossible. In Germany, liquid 
carbonic acid has become a regular article of 
commerce, so that in that country at least the 
adoption of the system is easy, and likely to he 
taken up, more especially as, in a German 
varnish-factory where it was lately applied, an 
incipient conflagration was most promptly extin- 
guished by its aid. 

A new way of heating railway and tram cars 
lias been adopted in the United States, and is 
said to be very efficient. The heating arrange- 
ment consists of a thick jiipe containing crystals 
of acetate of soda, with a smaller pipe running 
through its midst. Into this inteimal pipe is 
introduced superheated steam at the starting 
station. When this heat is applied, the crystals 
liquefy, and remain liquid until the temperature 
fiills to a certain point, when crystals again begin 
to foiun, and in doing so, throw out much heat. 
Acetate of soda has been used for some years 
for ordinary railway foot-ivariners, first of all in 
France, and later on by some of the English 
railways. A chemist in Dresden has also con- 
trived a fireless stove on the same principle, 
wliich depends upon the circumstance, that a 
saturated solution of acetate of soda will not boil 
until it reaches a temperature of two hundred 
and fifty-six degrees. 

Paris has now. a total of one hundred and 
eleven miles of pneumatic tubes, served by steam- 
pumps of a total of three hundred and fifteen 
horse-power. These tubes are below ground, and 
are used for telegraphic purposes in a manner 
somewhat similar to that adopted in our own 
metropolis. They measure two and a half inches 
in internal diameter, and are traversed by little 
trains of boxes, which hold the despatches. The 
last box — which might he called the engine 
of the train — is fitted with a flexible leather 
collar, which fits closely against the smooth 
interior surface of the tube. Air is pumped 
in, or sucked out, as the case may be, and the 
little train is propelled, like a pea through 
a pea-shooter, at a rate of three-quarters of a 


mile per minute. By this means, written docu- 
ments, which neither telegraph nor telephone can 
carry, are quickly transmitted from hand to hand. 

It appears from the Deports of the public 
analysts that the prescriptions made up by many 
chemists are of doubtful quality. We are told 
that twenty-five per cent, of them — that is, one 
in four — are not compounded of pure drugs in 
strict accordance with the pharmacopoeia. This 
is a most serious matter, and might mean in 
many cases the difFez’ence between life and death. 
So serious is it, that the authorities should be 
empowered to give certificates to those whose 
drugs are above suspicion, so that the public, 
who are necessarily ignorant on the matter, may 
know whom to employ. It is true that in many 
cases reported against, the drugs were not actually 
adulterated, but were inert or weak from long 
keeping ; but still, the high prices generally 
charged for dispensing should at least gniarantee 
the use of seindceable prepai*ations. 

In the year 1880 we are promised in London 
a Colonial Exhibition, and it has since been 
proposed to open an American Exhibition in 
friendly rivalry at the same time. In 1880 

— rather a long time to look forward to — there 
is to be a Great Exhibition in Paris. In one 
of the French technical papers is published a 
drawing and descrij^tioii of an iron tower one 
thousand feet in height — that is, about twice 
and a lialf the height of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
London — wdiicli it is proposed to erect as one 
of the attractions there. The to^ver is pyramidal 
in form, and consists mainly of four great lattice- 
■work standards, spread out like legs'^at the base, 
but mingling together at the summit. It is said j 
that such an erection will he highly useful for 
meteorological and astronomical observations ; but 
perhaps its chief use will be to give visitors to 
the Exhibition a wonderful bird’s-eye view of 
the French capital, such as many enjoyed at the 
last French Exhibition from the car of jM. Gifiard’s 
memorable captive balloon. We presume that 
visitors will be hoisted to the top by means of a 
Uift.’ 

^The wunter of our discontent’ in the matter 
of smoke abatement is now fully set in, and the 
usual flood of letters iipon the subject, which 
are annually sent to the Times and other papers 
for publication, again appear with their old and 
new^ remedies. A suggestion made by Mr Teale 
of Leeds is especially worthy of notice, for the 
remedy he proposes is very easy of adoption, 
and is cheap. Pie asserts that it saves one-fourth 
of the coal consumption, gives better fires, reduces 
both smoke and soot by securing combustion at 
a higher temperature than nsiial, abolishes cinders, 
and has many other advantages. The contrivance 
is simply a shield of sheet-iron made to fit accu- 
rately the space between the lower bar of a grate 
and the hearth. One caution is necessary. The 
hearth itself in this arrangement wull participate 
in the greater heat, and therefore there is a 
danger from fire if it rest on unprotected ivooden 
beams. 

The English sparrow, for wdiich many of us 
feel a sentimental affection, has been convicted, 
after most mature consideration, of wholesale 
robbery of our crops. It has been sentenced to 
death, and the warrant has been countersigned 
by Miss Ormerod, the entomologist to the Doyal 
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OIL OjST troubled WATERS. 


Agricultural Society. Perhaps, liowever, our 
town sparrows may be spared 2 

As we liavc recently pointed out, the vast 
continent of America alfords its inhabitants 
facilities for obtaining data upon which weather 
j)redictions can be founded, -wliicli are denied us 
in sea-girt Britain. It has just been announced 
tliat, throughout the State of Alabama, daily 
weather-signals, predicting coining changes, will 
in future be exhibited at more than one hundred 
telegraph stations. The necessary information 
wdli be telegraphed in the morning of each clay 
from the signal office in Washington. In other 
States, similar arrangements have been made, and 
the system is likely to be much extended in the 
future. 

Mr Preece, the w^cll-known electrician to the 
Post-office, has lately been visiting the United 
States, and has brought before the Society of 
Arts a succinct account of the present state of 
electric lighting there. He says that there are, 
he believes, ninety thousand arc lamj^s alight 
there every night. One manufacturer alone was 
turning out eight hundred thousand carbons per 
month for use in these lainjis. ]\Ir Preece did 
not see one single instance of street-lighting by 
glow lamps ; and even for indoor lighting he does 
not think that they are used to the same extent 
as they are in England. The price charged is 
the same as woulcl he paid for gas at the rate 
of seven and sixpence per thousand feet. At 
present, we must regard electric lighting in this 
country as a luxury, which must be paid for 
as such. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of this paper, the strange statement was 
volunteered by one of the speakers, that neither 
Mr Edison nor Mr Brusli — who may he said to 
stand as the sponsors for electric lighting across 
the Atlantic — used that method of illumination 
in their own homes. 

Ill the year 1750 a series of water-marks were 
established all round the coasts of Sweden, in 
order to determine the disputed point, whether , 
the land was rising or gradually sinking, opinions 
of scientific men being divided upon the matter. 
These marks were renewed in 1851, and again 
more recently. The Swedish Academy of Sciences 
has lately published the results of this inquiry, 
from which it seems, that during the period of 
one hundred and thirty-four years, the northern 
part of the country is about seven feet higher 
than its old level, wdiilst the southern part has 
remained in its old position. 

The Anchor Line steamer Ftirnessia, wdiicli 
sailed from Glasgow for JSTew York in December 
last, had on hoard one hundred thousand Loch- 
leven trout ova for the United States Commis- 
sion of Fish and Fisheries. Mr Spenser Baird, 
commissioner, proposes to send the eggs when 
received to the station in Michigan to be hatched 
out for introduction into the great lakes. The 
ova were packed so as to avoid handling as 
much as possible. They were enumerated by 
being spread in water over square wooden frames, 
covered with suitable netting, each mesh of which 
isolates a single ovum. The frames were then 
inverted on squares of felted moss, leaving each 
ovum in its proper position, and perfectly sepa- 
rated from the others. Three layers of moss and 
eggs were placed in a tray, and six trays in 
each box. A large ice receptacle covered a 


double column of trays, the ice in which was 
occasionally replenished on the voyage, to insure 
an even temperature throughout. Through the 
kindness of Messrs Henderson Brothers, ample 
space in the ice-honse was placed, free of freight, 
at the disposal of Sir A. G. Maitland, the pro- 
prietor of the Howietoiin Fisliery, by whom the 
eggs have been presented. 

In an Occasional Hote on p, 767 of last volume 
of this Journal, some account was given of a pro- 
cess for the utilisation of sewage. Shrewsbury 
was the place named as the headquarters of the 
works ; we are now informed that these are not 
situated at Shrewsbury, but at Aylesbury. 

OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. 

The casting of oil on troubled waters is so 
ancient a practice that it has become proverbial j 
for many years, however, it fell into disuse, owung, 
doubtless, to the expense involved. With the 
invention of gas-lighting and the discoveries of 
petroleum, paraffin, &c., oils of all descriptions 
fell in price ; and certain benefactors to the human 
race have within the last few years been experi- 
menting with oil, to discover to what extent it 
may be used as a means of saving life at sea. A 
short time since, the Committee of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution ordered their district 
surveyors to make experiments to test the value 
of oil in calming troubled waters, with a view, 
should the experiments be satisfactory, of using 
oil to quell the terrific seas which lifeboats have 
to encounter so frequently. 

By the majority of persons, the great danger 
of the sea is considered to be the height to which 
the waves sometimes rise. But -waves are not 
dangerous from their height, unless they break 
at the top. On the day after a storm, when the 
wdnd has fallen, a tremendous swell will often 
be seen, the waves rising to a considerable height 
No danger need be apprehended from waves of- 
this kind, however unpleasant they may be 
to non-seafaring passengers. But it is when 
the winds howl and the white sea-horses are 
seen raising their snowy crests, that the sailor 
knows danger to be at hand. Should any one 
of those green walls of water crowned with white 
crash on to the deck of his ship, the results would 
be terrible. The popular idea seems to be, that 
oil cast on the waives causes them to go dowm, 
and a calm spot to be formed among the tur- 
moil. This is not the case ; it merely, in certain 
cases, prevents the waves breaking^in other 
words, it turns a raging sea into a heavy swell. 
It will hardly need a knowledge of nautical 
matters to understand that only in certain 
cases can ships be brought into the w^ater which 
has been treated with oil. For instance, if a 
ship is sailing or steaming with the wind on her 
beam — say at right angles to the course on which 
she is steered — by no means yet known can the 
oil be so distributed as to lie on the water through 
which she is going. But should the vessel be in 
great danger from the waves which are breaking 
around her, the following plan could be pursued : 
she should be hove to— that is, steered nearly 
into the wind’s eye, and kept as stationary as 
possible. She will then, of course, drift slowly 
to leewai’d — that is, in the same direction as the 
wind,., One, or more properly perforated bags of 
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oil, attached to light lines, should be pnt over- 
board to wincbvarch The result will be as follows : 
the vessel being more exposed to the ■wind, %yill 
drift more rapidly than the bags, which will be left 
at some distance to wdndward, and thus intercept 
and mollify waves which would otherwise come 
leaping and foaming towards the ship. 

Having, we hope, made the effects of oil on a 
rough sea clear to the non-nahtical reader, we 
will turn to the Eeport presented in September 
last to the Committee of the Boyal Hational 
Lifeboat Institution, by Captain Chetwyiid, B.N., 
Chief Inspector of Lifeboats, which shows the 
results of the experiments carried out by the 
district inspectors referred to above. One result 
of these experiments is to show that there is com- 
paratively little difference in the effect produced 
by the various oils of everyday use, such as colza, 
linseed, fish or seal oil, &c. In some cases, par- 
affin ■was used wdth much the same results as those 
given by the other oils. Yery small quantities of 
oil were found sufficient to spread over a consider- 
able expanse of water. The best contrivance for 
applying the oil appeared to be a canvas bag, 
either rather loosely sewn together, or pierced 
with small holes, to allow the oil to escape. As, 
to be any protection, the oil must he poured or 
distributed over the sea in a direct line from 
which the seas are advancing, and at a sufficient 
distance to give it time to spread and act upon 
the waves before they reach the vessel to be x^ro- 
tected, it 'follows that, as regards a lifeboat, or 
indeed any small boat, the oil can only he used 
when they are in one of two positions — namely, 
when anchored and lying head to sea and tide ; 
or when running dead before the sea for the 
shore. In the ferst of these cases, the ■Vv'aves 
would of course- a|)proach the hows of the boat, 
over which, therefore, oil should be poured ; or, 
better still, a bag of oil should be floated some 
yards in front of the boat, attached by a light 
line to the anchor. Either way, the. boat being 
stationary, the oil would spread all round, and 
afford some protection. In the second case, when 
the boat is running with the wind and waves, 
the danger would he lest a wave should follow 
on so quickly as to break over the stern of the 
boat and overwhelm her. As a rule, oil poured 
from the stern of the boat would to a certain 
extent quiet these following waves, and prevent 
any risk of that kind. 

Captain Chetwynd comes to the conclusion 
that oil would be so rarely needed in a life- 
boat that he cannot recommend its being sup- 
plied to them. Though the oil in the experi- 
ments of the district inspectors appeared to 
stop the breaking of such waves as would 
endanger the safety of a small open boat ; yet in 
surf of sufficient magnitude to be of importance 
to a lifeboat, this effect was modified, or some- 
times entirely absent. ‘On more than one occa- 
sion’ — to quote the words of the Report — ‘in a 
moderate surf which the oil was entirely killing, 
if a larger breaker than the surrounding ones 
rose, the oil was powerless to check it, and the 
sea broke through it, eo%"ering boat, gear, &c., 
with oil/ The Hquicl poured on the dangerous 
part of a heavy surf in shoal-water — namely, 
the break — had^ little or no effect ; nor was the 
result more satisfactory, of several careful experi- 
ments made on breakers ca-ased by a heavy 


ground-s'svell, and not by wind, on the coast of 
Cornwall. 'With regard to oil being used at 
the mouth of harbours by mechanical means, 
such as pipes laid under water from the shore, 
Captain Chetwynd a^^pears to think that any 
vessel ente,ring a harbour could distribute the 
oil with an equally good result. The seas when 
of any size would be following the ship in, so 
that oil poured from her stern, or a bag of oil 
towed a few yards astern, would in most cases 
prevent the waves breaking over he.r. 

It must be confessed that the experiments 
carried out by the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution do not show that oil is of such great 
value among the breakers as w^e might 'have 
wished. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that these experiments were only carried 
out among the near-shore breakers. From the 
reports of those who have tested its efficacy at 
sea, Captain Chetwynd gathers that the results 
are most marked and beneficial, being more 
certain and less capricious than in surf or 
breakers. Refenhig to sucli reports, he says : 
‘In every case, its efibet has been so remarkable, 
it seems incredible that its use is not general 
and an everyday occurrence, more particularly in 
small vessels, wdiex’e it could not but add to tiieir 
comfort as well as safety. As a protection to an 
open boat in a heavy sea, means of applying it 
[the oil] should be as much part of the equipment 
of every ship’s boat as oars or a rudder/ 

It is to be sincerely hoped tlrat the Admiralty 
will continue the goo"d work the Royal Hationai 
Lifeboat Institution has comineiieed, and have 
exhaustive experiments carried out. It is quite 
right and prox>er that every means should be 
taken to save the lives of shqiw'recked mariners ; 
but our first care should be that our sMp)S ai*e 
provided with all safeguards which 

Iminan ingenuity can devise against ship-wrecks 
and accidents at sea. 


HER M. 

The recent sale of this island calls attention to 
one of the lesser members of that rocky archi- 
pelago, in ]3ossession of tlie Bri'fish " Grown, 
linked geographically to France, socially and 
politicaliy ibr centuries with this coimtij — the 
Channel Islands. 

Harm — anciently styled Erin, Hermes or 
Ernies, and signifying "in old French, ‘land de- 
serted or uncultivated ’ — lies midway between 
Guernsey and Sark. The area of Herm is not 
large, for the island measures only a mile and 
a half in length by three-quarters of a mile 
ill breadth, and is estimated to contain but 
some twelve hundred vergc^cs — that is, about four 
hundred and fifty English acres. So scant an 
acreage, notwithstanding, the island is replete 
with interest, and amjily repays the visitor for 
his sail thither, be he naturalist, geologist, or 
botanist ,* whilst the scenery of her shores,' x>ebb]y 
beaches, white and glistening, on the one hand 
laved by the sparkl-ing blue ocean, on the other 
flanked by precipitous granite cliffs, punnacled 
and weather-worn, beach, ocean, and cliffs alike 
bathed in the brightest and balmiest sunshme, 
and Yenetian in its geniality, affords ahiple 
theme for the lover of nature, and no scant 
material for the brush of the artist. 
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Turning, now, to the flora and fauna of tlie of a needle was a.s good as lialf a dozen. In 
island, it is interesting to note that the remains some cases, copper hands were now used as oon- 
of the stag are found in Horm, though the animal ductors instead of copper wire, and they had the 
has been extinct for more than a century. Game advantage of opening a wider door for the escape 
must 'formerly have abounded, for an old ordi- electricity into the earth. He was talking a 
nance ot tlio Koyal Court 01 tke islnncl of Guernsey « ^ ^ ^ • 

restricts the ^ cliasse ^ of liares, rabbits, pheasants, , ^ - f f i » i i + * 

and partridges to ^jurats, curates, gentlemen, and cburcbes he had protected by lightning- con- 
officers, and to the principal' inhabitants d& hien^^ ductors. He said that he stuck the conductor 
under certain penalties. Eabbits alone survive, a few inches into the ground, and imagined that 
nor does their extinction appear imminent, for the that was quite sufficient. Some few years ago, 
soil favours them, and they multiply rapidly. when he (Professor Tyndall) had the honour of 
From Herm both Guernsey and Sark draw serving the Board of Trade, a lighthouse on the 
consMerable supplies o£ vrak, or seaweed, for northern coast of Ireland was struck by lightning. 
agricultural purposes. In the contract lettin- examination, he found that the liglitmn|- 
Herm on a lee-iarm rent by the Crown, special t t ^ i -.i i i • % 

clauses guaranteed a contimmnee of this right to conductor ended m stone, which had been pierced 
the neilhbouring islanders. Vraic is usell for a depth of about six inches. That was entirely 
fuel also; whilst the proverb, ‘Point de vraic, insufficient to carry away electricity, and, indeed, 
point de hautgard’ (No seaweed, no cornyard), almost in-vited the lightning to strike the place, 
emphasises its importance as a fertilising agent. The broader the plate carrying the electric fluid 
Copper occurs in the island, but not m suffi- into the earth, the wider the door would be 
cieiit quantities to enable it to be worked success- for its escape. There was one agent which 

fully. The chief sources of mineral wealth are •| 3 e even better than anything else, if they 

the granite quarries, which rank equally with only use it on the top of lighthouses, and 

those of Guernsey for stone, excelling in density that was flame, which must totally discharge all 
and durability. An export trade was formerly electricity.’ 
carried on in this material, necessitating the con- 
struction of a harbour capable of accommodating ^ broke..n heart. 

vessels of two Ininclred and fifty tons burden. A correspondent thus writes: ^ Is early twenty 
This branch of industry has now, however, been years ago, I owned a pair of beautiful canaries — 
entirely abandoned, and the large outlay expended the male being a very fine fellow, with a rich 
in its development lies unproductive. musical note. Having furnished them with the 

Nor is this miniature world destitute of vestiges outside rough form of a nest in straw, leaving 
of the past ; several Druidical cromlechs and them to complete its comforts with bits of soft 
altars will be found in the northern part of the wool, down, and small feathers, they w'ere shortly 
island, in good preservation, in addition to an in the hajDpy possession of four eggs. In due 
ancient keep dating, it is believed, from the sixth course four young ones presented themselves, to the 
century. evident delight of the parents, who fed them from 

The population ill 1841, according to the census daylight to "dark, their favourite food being the 
taken in that year, was thirty-eight souls, and has yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Time brought round the 
remained stationary since that time. period when, instead of raw, naked, helpless crea- 

It is announced that the recent purchasers of tures always “ asking for more,” four full-fledged 
Herm are about to convert their new possession young birds frisked about the cage like so many 
into a station for curing and drying the fish pretty yellow balls of fine soft wool. They grew 
caught by their boats in the northern seas. How to be very fine birds ; and first one friend" and 
far such an experiment will prove successful, then another coveted them, until all had gone but 
actual trial alone can decide, though no elements one little youngling, which remained as the only 
appear to be wanting to render the venture a solace of the parents. This last of the family 
profitable one ; and Herm will doubtless readily was the delight of their hearts ; they fondled 
adapt herself, with her warm and sunny clime, it and played with it as we liave seen an affec- 
to the^new x^urpose for which she is designed. It tionate mother do with her child, and seemed 
will, in conclusion, interest our readers north of to exert themselves to amuse it in every "way their 
the Tweed to learn that Scotch capital has pur- fancy prompted. 

chased, and Scotch enterprise^ will develop, this Probably a hapxner little family never existed, 
new industry in this romantic and x^icturesque But, alas ! the spoiler came. Another friend 

X30ssession of the British Grown. coveted the last of the little flock, and it was 

taken away. And from that moment the joyous 

^ song of the male bird gave place to a painfully 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. feeble little chirp. He sat on the perch with 

. a drooping, heart-broken, spiritless aspeefc ; his 

EIGHT3SI2sG-RODS. 

Professor Tyndall, in a recent course of lectures ^ad left him; and within twenty-four hours 
on Electricity, took occasion to refer to the con- bereavement he fell dead 

struction of lightning-rods. These articles, he The affectionate creatoe had . 

said, ‘were fre|uentlT made with as many as evidently died of gnef for the loss ot “one 
« ’ . . -f . ^ ewe lamb.” The cage was given away with the 

nvpi ■nmnt?! nrir p’Yr.TA'mAiTr Ai-nTnAnf. hrkT‘'ifi£ici .. ....i P , P 
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IN FBAKCB cleared out of tlie cabin and tlie storerooms, and 

^ , . ■ , . , freely nsed tlie mixtiu’e. This had the desired 

stea. in some parts with effect, the rats taking shelter in every available 
these tormidable animals place outside. This gave iis .some good sport 
much Ioss_ of human Me, especially on a moonliglit night, when all hands 
■ly cold W'lnter to render engaged in hunting rats and' driving them oi^er- 
nd destructive to the poor board, so that by the time we arrived at Honk- 
ers of the Meiise and the kong not one was left on board. On my return 
any .French departments to England, I took a house and furnished it. 
ouvam's, gentlemen who. After being in it a short time, I found that it was 
ana^pnvilege of wearing infested with rats. They would get through every 
laant xmiform, undertook part on the ground-floor; On examination, I dis- 
e from louvine moursions. covered that a drain ran under the house, einptv- 
iwever, these honourable ing into the harbour. I hero again used the 
IS were suppressed, the chloride of lime freely ; and in less than a Wdc 
.re being content with every rat had taken its departure. I have recom- 
a sum ot money, out of mended this remedy to many shi]Mu.a.sters and 
.1 for each wolf killed. friends on shore; and in all rases it has proved 
o issued a success. I h.ave occupied my present residence 

e wolves destooyed during for five yearn, and we have neither rat nor mouse 
er than thirtep hundred on the premises. I attribute this to the free use 
were killed in one way of the above mixture, which is also effective as 
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later. In the meantime, however, an engraver, 
whom Vaughan, under an assumed name, had 
commissioned to engriive part of the plates for 
the notes, suspecting something wrong, gave 
information to the police. Vaughan was arrested, 
and spent his intended -wedding-day in the * con- 
demned cell/ under sentence of death for forgery. 

I At the trial, it was urged in his defence that tlie 
' forged notes were not intended to he put in 
circulation, but merely to he used as a means of 
deluding Miss Bliss and her family. It was 
shown, however, that the twelve notes deposited 
formed only a part of those actually printed, and 
that, Vaughan had endeavoured to induce one 
John Baliingar to cash some of them. The 
defence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hanged. 

The imitation of the bank-note at that date 
was a much easier matter than it is at present, 
the note itself being a very rough afiair and 
only partly engraved; the amount, the name of 
the payee, and the signature of the cashier being 
supplied in writing. Vaughan’s ax^pears to have 
been an extreme^ clumsy imitation, not even an 
attempt being made to imitate the watermark, 
which is one of the special signs of a genuine 
note. Unfortunately, the feasibility of imitation 


EOBBUSTG THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Ik a previous paper we called attention to curious 
matters connected with the Bank of England. In 
propose to describe some of the 


the present, 

most noteworthy attempts to divert the wealth of 
that great corporation into improper channels. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that until 1758 — 
period of sixty-five years from the foundation 
“ attempt was made to imitate 


a ^ 

of the Bank- 


other words, bank-note forgery was 

as yet uniiivented, 

having led the way in 
to one Eichard William Vaughan, 
element of romance about his story, 

1757, a gentleman named B"' 

London, advertised for a clerk, 

Vaughan, then aged twenty-six 
and was accei>ted. 
education, though he had made but an indifferent 
He had started as a linen- 


its notes 


The doubtful honour of 
this particular belongs 
There is an 
In August 
residing in 
Among others, 
offered himself, 
He was of good address and 


use of his advantages, 
draper in Stafford, with a branch establishment 

but had failed, 


in Aldensgate Street, London 
and at the time of his engagement by Mr Bliss, 
was an uncertificated bankrupt. This, however, 
his employer was not at first made aware of; 

adventurer 


and in the meantime, 
succeeded in winning the affections of a niece of 
Mr Bliss, a young lady of some expectations. Mr 
Bliss was induced, after some pressure, to consent 
to their marriage. 


to their marriage, conditionally upon Vaughan’s 
first clearing himself from his difficulties and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. 
Vaughan expressed himself confident of speedily 
meeting these requirements ; and shortly after- 
wards announced that his relatives had agreed 
to lend him a helping hand ; that his discharge 
from bankruptcy would be forthwith granted ; 
and that immediately afterwards he would start 
afresh in business. 

Meanwhile, in support of his assertions, he 
showed his lady-love, and indeed placed in her 
keeping, twelve alleged Bank of England notes 
for twenty pounds each. The wedding-day was 
fixed for Easter Monday (1758), some three weeks 


a duplicate of a note already returned, and conse- 
quently a forgery. 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same denomina- 
tion, and that each issue consists of one hundred 
numbered from 


thousand notes, numbered from one (written 
000001) upwards. Thus, before us is a five-pound 





note bearing date tlie SOtli of June 1884, Anv to call upon liim at his lodgings in Great Titcli- 
one conversant with the system on which the field Street. He did so ; vdieii the soi-cUswit 
notes of the Bank of England are issued would Braiik informed him that Iiis ward had an 
know at once that no genuine note of any other unfortunate mania for speculating in lotteries, 
denomination (that is, of any amount other than Sainuers chief occupations would 

five pounds) can bear that particular date, purchasing tickets for this purpose. By way of 
and that of that date there have been one beginning, Brank handed him a note for twenty 
hundred thousand notes printed each for five with instructions to purchase an eight- 

pounds. To keep account of these, a ledger let- 

nipprl r, 1 ^ f V®, P’’’®' gavc him two more notes, to be nsecl in the same 

paieci, ruled -with horizontal and vertical lines, way, telling Mm to meet him aftei^vards at the 
SO as to lorm on each page two hundred rectan- City GoiFee-house, Cheapside. On liis v/ay thither, 
gular spaces. These are numbered consecutive^ ho "was hailed from a coacli by ]ii.s venerable 
throughout the book from one to one hundred <-unployer and intrusted with four hundred pounds 
thousand. As each note is returned to the Bank, be expended in like manner at diilerent 

the date of its return is entered in the corre- ufiices j and at the end of the day, notes to the 
spending space in this ledger. A forger, manu- fourteen hundred pounds had been 

facturin'T fivA nmi-nrl wUi f 1 placed in circulation. The next dav, notes 

^ take care for twelve hundred pounds were got rid of in 
to use a date when a senes of five-pound notes like manner ; and the ^ foUowingrSve hundred 
was actually issued ; and will further take care more. In negotiating this last parcel of notes, 
that the number shall be one between one and Samuel was asked to write clown his name ancl 
one hundred thousand, or the imitation Avould address ; and this led, as we have seen, to his 
be at once detected by any skilled person. Assum- arrest. 

ing that the note is so well executed as to pass being satisfied that Samuel spoke 

the cashiers, it is sure to be discovered when it ^t him in his lodgings, instructing 

reaches the -=Eeturned Note’ department if the f f 

been presenttd at the Bank, as it would then Brank at a certain cofiee-house at eleven o’clock 
be seen that there were duplicate notes of that the next day. He went to the coffee-house indi- 
particular number. cated, two officers in disguise closely following 

Such was the case with the note in question, bim. He was a few minutes late, and w'as told 
The attention of the cashiers once called to the a porter had been inquiring for him. He 
matter, it would have been thought that either ^be coffee-house for some time ; but in 

the presentation of the forged notes would cease inysterious Brank had somehow taken 

f • Similar notes had not been there for some days. Eewards 
presented; but the identity were offered for his apprehension, and his deserip- 
01 tne lorger remained a mystery. Lotteries were tion — in the ^ patch ’ disguise — circulated in the 
in vogue at that day, and the notes were gene- Public prints ; but in vain, 
rally traced to one or other of the lottery offices ; Gorged by the same hand 

but there the clue failed. At Last, however a be presented, and the Bank aiitlio- 

note being traced to one of these^ ofiices the wits’ end, when, fortunately 

keepers reported that they had received it from f fo.rger hit on a new 

a vnuno- mnn tinniArl i.-, • - T' ] birm of fraud, which led to his capture. A 

"cif 'mi living in a street custom at that time prevailed at tlie Bank of 

off tbe strand. The police went to the address England, that when a pei'son paid in --'old 
given, ^ and found the young man, who admitted to be exchanged for notes, he did not in '’the 
changing the note at the lottery office as alleged, fii’st instance receive the notes themselves, but 
but declared that he had merely done so by ^ ticket showing the amount, wliich was 

order of his master. He stated that having seen ^^^^banged at another counter for the notes. ^ On 
in the Dcdly Advertiser an advertisement *^for a Jdecember’ (l^SS), it is stated in 

servant, he appHed for the situation, addressing 

his reply, as directed, to a certain coffee-house'- * Mmk, foi which the clerk, as usual, gave 

nnrl fh-if a rU^r 1 . 00116^. uoiise , a ticket to receive a banlv-note of equal wilue. 

and that, a clay or ti\o later, he was called out This ticket ought to have been carried imme- 
from his ^ lodgings to see the advertiser, who was diately to the cashier; instead of which, the bearer 
waiting in a coach outside. He found in the took it home, added a 0 to the original sum, and 
mach an aged gentleman, with a patch over one returning, presented it so altered to the cashier, 
eye, and with one foot swathed in bandages, as ^^r which he received a note of one hunclrecl 
:f from gout. The old gentleman informed him the evening, the clerks found a 

ffiat his name was Brank ; that he required a b^bciency in the accounts ; and on examining the 
servant for a ward of his, a young n^leman ^bay, not only that, but two others 

ireliminanes, made an appointment for Samuel to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist 
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received upon the vrliole near one thousand 
pounds.^ 

The nurnljcrs of the notes issued had, in usual 
course^ been taken down, and it may he imagined 
that tlieir return was watched for with much 
interest At last one of them was presented, and 
was traced to a highly respectable silversmith. 
He was interrogated, and staUd that he received 
tlio note from "a gentleman who gave frequent 
entertainments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plate in large quantities of him 
for that purpose. A police officer was stationed 
in the house ; and at his next visit the hospitable 
customer was arrested, and vns found to be the 
forger who had so long haffied all attempts to 
discover him. 

This man, Charles. Price, the son of a slopseller 
in )St Giles’, had in his time ^ played many jjarts.’ 
He first appears as a runaway apprentice ; then 
as a gentle man’s servant, in which capacity he 
travelled all over Europe, and doubtless picked 
up much useful information. Pie then started as 
a brewer, became bankrupt; then a distiller, and 
was sent to the King’s Bench Prison for defraud- i 
ing the revenue. He then turned brewer again ; 
then lottery-office keeper ; then stockbroker ; 
again became bankrupt ; and then opened another 
lottery office, this, his last public venture, being 
in King Street, Govent Garden. Phom this date 
(1780) he disappears from public life, preferring 
thenceforth 'to blush unseen,’ and to devote his 
whole energies to his lucrative warfare against 
the money-bags of the Bank of England. His only 
assistants" were liis -wife and a Mrs Pounteney, 
a relative of his wife, in whose house he executed 
the mechanical part of his forgeries, and who acted 
as a spy to watch the person employed to utter 
the notes, that Price might be warned in time 
of any hitch in the proceedings. When Price 
was taken, he made a MI confession* It 
appeared that during the five years 1780-1785, 
he had passed under no less than fifty different 
names, and nearly as many different disguises. 
How, however, the game was up, and Price felt 
that it was so. Before the date at which he 
should have been brought to trial, he hanged 
himself in his cell. 

Another eminent forger was Joh3i Mathison, ori- 
ginally a watchmaker at Gretna Green. Having 
acquired, as a recreation, the art of engraving, 
ho developed unusual skill therein. He had 
also ^an extraordinary fixeility for imitating hand- 
writing. These accomplishments he employed 
ill imitating, first, the notes of the Darlington 
Bank, then those of the Eoyal Bank of Edin- 
burgh ; and finally, coming to London, he began 
upon the notes of the Bank of England. As 
a proof of his extraordinary energy, we may 
mention that within ten clays of Ins arrival in 
London, he had begun to utter forged notes, having 
in the meantime bought the copper, engraved 
the plates, forged the watermark, and printed the 
notes. He paid frequent visits to the Bank, 
exclianging gold for notes, or notes of one denomi- 
nation for another, to serve as models for his 
fraudulent imitations. On one of these occasions 
a large sum of money was being paid in by the,. 
Excise. A question was raised by the teller as 
to the goodness of one of the notes. Mathison, 
standing by, pronounced, without hesitation, that 
it was a good one, which proved to be the case. 


So remarkable a display of knowledge on the part 
of an outsider called attention to^^tlie volunteer 
expert. The clerk remembered Jdathison as a 
frequent changer of notes ; and this incident led 
to his aixprehension and subsequent coiivictiom 
He offered, if his life were spared, to reveal the 
secret of his process for imitating tlie watermark ; 
but the offer was not accepted, aiicl ho suffered the 
usual penalty for Iiis offence. 

In the year 1797, iix consequence of a scarcity 
of gold, the Bank of England xvas for tlic fuCt 
time authorised to issue one-pound notes, and 
this led to an enormous increase in the lumilier 
of forgeries. During six years prior to tills date 
there had been but one capital coiivictioii for 
forgery. During the four years next follow iitg 
this issue of the one-pound note there were cvjM^^- 
five. This was doubtless attributable to thedn- 
ci’cased niiinber of notes in circulation, the freedom, 
with which they passed from hand to hand, the 
length of time dining which 'they circulated with- 
out presentation, and the fact that, unlike the 
five-pound notes, their circulation was not con- 
fined to the well-to-do and educated classes, but 
was in a great degree among poor and ignorant 
persons, who were not likely to detect a spurious 
imitation. In ISOS, the police unearthed, at 
Birmingham, a regular factory of these notes, 
whence they were issued wholesale at six shillings 
in the pound on their nominal value. Tlie foi^gers, 
thirteen in number, were ari’ested ; and notes to 
the amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater magni- 
tude had been perpetrated within the Bank itself 
by one of its most trusted servants. In 1803, a , 
Mr Bish, a stockbroker, was instructed by Mr 
Eobert Astlett, cashier of the Bank of England, 
to dispose of some Exchequer hills, which, from 
eexTain circxmxstances, Bish knew to be in the 
official custody of the Bank. His suspicions 
being thus aroused, he communicated ivith the 
directors ; and it was found that Astlett, who 
had charge of all Exchequer bills brought into 
the Banlv, and should have transferred them, in 
parcels properly docketed, to the custody of the 
directors, had succeeded in diverting a large 
number of them to Ills owxx uses, his defalca- 
tions amounting to no less than Three hundred 
and twunty thousand pounds, Astlett was tried 
for his offence, and ivas sentenced to death ; but 
the sentence waxs never carried into effect. The 
prisoner remained in Newgate for many years ; 
but whether he died in prison, we do not find 
recorded. 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange frauds 
of 1814, as a matter in which the Bank was 
only indirectly interested, we come to the for- 
geries of Fauntlero3q which, from their magni- 
tude and the position of the offender, produced 
an extiuordinary sensation. Henry Faiintleroy had 
succeeded his father as a partner in the banking 
firm of Marsh, Straejq & Co. The firm was imfox^ 
tunate ; and Faiintleroy speculated largely on tlic 
Stock Exchange in the hope of improving its 
fortunes, but actually involved himself thereby 
in still greater difficulties. To meet these, 
he forged Powers of Attorney enabling him to 
deal with funded securities belonging to various 
clients, from time to time replacing one fund 
by the proceeds of a later forgery. He began in ' 
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Maj 1816 with a power of attorney empowering 
Messrs Marsh & Co. to sell ont a sum of three 
thousand pounds consols. It is an everyday 
occurrence for clients to give such powers to 
their bankers, and the one in question appeared 
to be in perfect order. It purported to be exe- 
cuted by the fundholder, one Frances Young, 
of Chichester, and to be attested by two of the 
clerks of Messrs Marsh & Co. The power was 
presented at tlie Bank of England. There was 
nothing to excite sus]Dicion, and the document 
was acted on in ordinary course. From this date 
up to 1824, the presentation of such powers by 
Messrs Marsh & Co. became a matter of fre- 
quent occurrence, and very large sums were thus 
obtained. At last a crash came. Henry Faunt- 
leroy was joint trustee with some other gentle- 
men of certain moneys invested in the three per 
cents. One of the trustees chancing to call at 
the Bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had been 
sold out, under an alleged power of attorney, 
by Mr Fauntleroy. In consequence of his com- 
munication to the Bank authorities, the whole 
of the powers acted upon by Marsh & Co. 
i were investigated, and a great jDart of them 
were fomid to be forged. On the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1824, Fauntleroy was arrested in his 
own banking-house. He offered the officer who 
arrested him ten thousand 2 ^ound$ if he would 
connive at his escape ; but in vain. On search- 
ing his private office, a box was found con- 
taining a long list of forgeries, with a memo- 
randum in the following words: ‘In order to 
keep up the credit of our house, I have forged 
powers of attorney, and have therefore sold out j 
all these sums, without the knowledge of any j 
of my partners. I have given credit in the 
accounts for the interest when it became due. 
(Signed) Henry Fauntleroy.’ It is said that 
at the moment of his apprehension he had ready 
a fresh power of attorney, by means of which 
he would have been enabled to replace the stock 
whose absence led to the discovery. The amount 
of loss to the Bank of England by Fauntleroy’s 
forgeries is said to have been no less than Three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds! He was 
executed at Newgate on November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery con- 
tinued to be a capital offence ; but there was a 
growing feeling against the sevexity of the 
punishihent. In 1832 a Bill was passed abolish- 
ing the capital penalty iix the case of all forgeries 
save those of wills and powers of attorney * and 
in 1837 these also ceased to he capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud was perpe- 
trated, wuth the curious result of restoring to the 
rightful owner a large sum of money of whose very 
existence she was not aware. In the year 1815, a 
Mr Slack died, leaving a Mr Hulme his executor. 
Mr Hulme, in the course of his duties as such, 
transferred into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith 
Street, Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred pounds 
three per cent, reduced annuities, Buring Mr 
Hulme’s lifetime, he received the dividends on 
both funds, and Miss Slack drew on him for 
money as she needed it. Upon his death in 1832, 
JHiss Slack resolved thenceforth to receive her 
dividends herself, but only did so as regarded 
the six thousand six hundred pounds consols, not 


being aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the three thousand five hundred pounds. 
This state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the tliree thousand five hundred 
pounds reduced annuities, with ten years’ divi- 
dends, were transferred, as unclaimed, jfco^ the 
Commissioners for the reduction of the National 
Debt. The fact of the transfer being known to 
a clerk in the Bank, one William Christmas, he 
communicated it to one Joshua Fletcher, who 
forthwith concocted a scheme for possessing him- 
self of the amount. With the aid of a solicitor 
named Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack 
was still alive, and managed to obtain a speci- 
men of her signature. He then registered Ann 
Slack as deceased, first, however, forging a will 
in her name pur23orting to bequeath the sum 
in question to a supposed niece, Emma Slack. 
This will was duly proved, and the probate 
lodged at the Bank of England. A woman 
named Sanders pei’sonated the supposed Emma 
Slack. The three thousand five hundred pounds 
was sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, 
together with the unclaimed dividends, amount- 
ing to about eleven hundred pounds. The con- 
spirators had carried their plan through very 
cleverly ; but they had overlooked one point. 
The will only professed to bequeath the reduced 
annuities, and consequently these only had been 
dealt with ; but as the Bank authorities knew 
that Ann Slack had also possessed a fund in 
I consols, they, in accordance with their usual 
' practice, ];)laced ‘ deceased ’ against her name in 
the title of that account. When an account is 
‘ dead ’ — that is, stands in the name of a deceased 
person — no addition can be made to it. Ann 
Slack,' shortly afterwards, desiring to add moi’e 
stock to this" account, was informed, to her asto- 
nishxnent, that she was dead. To prove that she 
was not so, she presented herself at the Bank 
with ample proof of her identity. Fletcher and 
Barber were tried, and found guilty. The 
money was gone ; but Ann Slack notwithstanding 
received her full due, the loss being borne by 
the government. 

The last great fraud by which the Bank of 
England has been a sufferer was that of Austin 
Bid well and his accomplices. On the 18th of 
April 1872, Austin Bid well called upon a tailor 
named Green, in Savile Row, and under the 
assumed name of Warren, gave him a handsome 
order. On May 4, he paid Mr Green another 
visit. He was tlien professedly on his way to 
Ii'eland, and having about him a large sum of 
money, asked Green to take charge of it during 
his absence. Green hesitated to take the respon- 
sibility, but remarked that the branch Bank of 
England was in Burlington Gardens close by, 
and offered to introduce Warren there. This was 
done ; and Warren opened an account by a deposit 
of twelve hundred pounds. He gave his name 
as ‘ Frederick Albert Warren,’ and his address as 
Golden Cross Hotel He paid in and drew out 
moneys to a considerable amount, and shortly 
began to offer bills for discount. They bore the 
best of naixies, and were discounted without 
hesitation. On the 17th of June 1873, a bill 
of Rothschild’s for four thousand five hundred 
pounds was ofiered, and was discounted in due 
course. 

Having thus gained, by transactions in genuine 
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bills, the confidence of the Bank anthorities, the 
supposed Warren commenced operations of another 
kind. Bills came in thick and fast for discount, 
still bearing the same first-class names — Roth- 
schild, Blydenstein, Suse and Sibeth, &;c. ; but they 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The Bank 
continued to discount without suspicion. Natu- 
rally, however, it paid in its own notes, of which 
the '"numbers were recorded, and which, when it 
was discovered that the bills were forged, would 
be difficult to realise. ^ Bidwell, in order' to dispose 
of these and to dimmish the chances of identifica- 
tion, opened an account in another name (Horton) 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in the 
notes received from the Bank of England, taking 
French and German money in exchange ; Hills — 
under the name of Noyes — acting as his clerk. 
Sometimes, by way of variety, Hills changed notes 
into gold at the Bank of England itself, alleging 
that the coin was for export ; hut the gold so 
obtained was brought back again by Macdon- 
nell, and exchanged for fresh notes, which, thus 
obtained, would have no obvious connection with 
the original fraud. George Bidwell undertook 
what may be called the manufactnring department, 
namely, the preparation of the plates, and the 
printing of the bill-forms for the forgeries. By thus 
dividing their labours, and working each in a dis- 
tinct department of the fraud, tiie gang hoped 
to evade discovery until they had made what they 
regarded as a sufficient haul, when they would 
doubtless have retired to foi*eign climes to enjoy 
the fruits of their labours. How much further 
they would have gone it is impossible to say, for 
they had alread}^ offered forged bills to the amount 
of £102,217, 19s. 7d., when a happy oversight led 
to their detection. Two bills for one thousand 
pounds each, x^rofessedly accepted by Blessrs Bly- 
denstein, and payable three months after ‘sight,’ 
were not ‘ sighted ’ — that is, the date of acceptance 
was not inserted. A clerk of the Bank was sent to 
Messrs Blydenstein’s to get the omission rectified, 
and was met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little trouble, 
the whole of the gang were arrested, and after 
a trial lasting eight days, were convicted, and 
sentenced to penal servitude. 

The cases we have described afford an unusu- 
ally forcible illustration of the good old-fashioned 
maxim, that ‘ Honesty is the ^Best Policy.’ If 
dishonesty ever were a paying game, it should 
be in the case of such men as these, with so much 
ability employed, playing for such heavy stakes, 
and with schemes so carefully planned. And 
yet, what must the life of such a schemer be? 
Eauntleroy, we are told, did for years the work 
of three clerJcSy in order to conceal his frauds. 
Fare as sumptuously, entertain as lavishly as he 
may, the schemer must live with every nerve 
straiiied, in constant dread of detection, ever 
feeling the thief-taker’s hand on his collar, the 
steel of the handcuffs upon his wrists. In most 
instances, he does not derive even a transient 
benefit from his crime. Where there is a tem- 
porary success, as in the case of Fauntlerpy, the 
proceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to 
make good another, or the money gained by fraud 
is squandered in unprofitable speculations. And. 
sooner or later, the end is sure to come. ' The 
most watchful of men cannot he always on his 
guard. Some day, a little slip is made, perhaps I 


the mere omission of a date, as in BidwelFs case, 
or an incautious remark, as in that of Mathison, 
and then — the dock and a violent death, or, even 
under the present merciful regime, long years 
spent in the convict’s garb, living on convict’s fare, 
and herding with the very dregs of humanity. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 

BY MRS OLIPHAIS'T. 

CHAPTER VL 

Wheh one has made up one’s mind to reopen 
a painful subject after dinner, the preliminary 
meal is not usually a very pleasant one ; nor, 
with the trouble of preparation in one’s mind, 
is one likely to make a satisfactory dinner. 
Frances could not talk about anything. She 
could not eat ; her mind was absorbed in what 
was coming. It seemed to her that she must 
speak ; and yet liow gladly would she have 
escaped irom or postponed the explanation. 
Explanation 1 Possibly, he would only smile 
and baffle her as he "had done before ; or per- 
haps be angry, which would be better. Anything 
would be better than that indifference. 

She went out to the loggia when dinner was 
over, trembling with the sensation of suspense. 
It was still not dark, and the night was clear 
with the young moon already shining, so that 
between the retiring day and the light of the 
night it was almost as clear as it had been 
' two hours before. Frances sat down, shivering 
a little, though not with cold. Usually, her 
father accompanied or immediately followed her ; , 
but by some perversity, he did not do so to- 
night. She seated herself in her usual place, 
and wmiteci, listening for every sound ; that is, 
for sounds of one kind — his slow step coming 
along the polished floor, here soft and muflled 
over a piece of carpet, there loud upon the parquet. 
But for some time, during which she rose into 
a state of feverish expectation, there was nq 
such sound. 

It was nearly half an hour, according to 
her calculation, probably not half so much 
by common computation of time, when one 
or two doors were opened and shut quickly 
and a sound of voices met her ear' — not sounds^ 
how^ever, which had any but a partial interest 
for her, for they did not indicate his approach. 
After a while there followed the sound of a 
footstep ; but it was not Mr Waring’s ; it was 
not Domenico’s subdued tread, nor the measured 
march of Mariuceia. It was light, quick, and 
somewhat uncertain. Frances was half disap- 
pointed, half relieved. Some one was coming, 
but not her father. It would be impossible to 
speak to him to-night. The relief was upper- 
most; she felt it through her whole being. 
Not to-night ; and no one can ever tell what 
to-morrow may bring forth. She looked up no 
longer with anxiety, but curiosifcy, as the door 
opened. It opened quickly ; some one looked 
out, as if to see whei’e it led, then, with a 
slight exclamation of satisfaction, stepped out 
upon the loggia into the partial light. 

Frances rose up quickly, with the curious 
sensation of acting over something which she had 
rehearsed before; she did not know where or 
how. It was the girl whom she had remarked 
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on tlie Marina, as having just arrived, wlio Frances stood tliimderstruck, gazing, listen^g, 
now stood ]3.ere, looking about lier curiously, as if eyes and ears alike fooled lien Slie did 
with her travelling cloak fastened ’ only at the not seem to know the meaning of the words, 
throat, her gauze veil thrown up about her They could not, she said to herself, mean what 
hai This new-comer came in quickly, not with they seemed to mean — it was impossible. There 
the timidity of a stranger. She came out must be some wonderful, altogether uiispeakable 
into the centre of the loggia, where the light blunder. don’t understand,’ she said again 
fell fully round her, and showed her tall slight in a piteous tone.^ Mt must be some mistake.’ 
figure, the fair hair clustering in her neck, a The other girl fixed her eyes upon her 
certain languid grace of movement, which her in the waning light. She had not xiaid so 
energetic entrance curiously belied. Frances much attention to Frances at first as to the 
waited for some form of apology or self-intro- new place and scene. She looked at her now 
duction, prepared to be very civil, and feeling with the air of weighing her in some unseen 
in reality pleased, and almost grateful for the balance and finding her wanting, with impa- 
interruptiori, tience and half contempt. ‘ I thought you would 

But the young lady made no statement. She have been glad to see me,’ she said; ^biit the 
put her hands up to her throat and loosed world seems just the same in one place as another, 
luo-n nlnolr sifyli nf vAliAf ftliA iTnflifl I T nm hi flistrAss fit hoTTifi. von don’t want 


her cloak with a little sigh of relief. She undid Because I am in distress at home, you don’t want 
the veil from her hah ‘Thank heaven, I have me here.’ 


got here at last,,free of those people!’ she said, Then Frances felt herself goaded, galled into 

"Kn-morU-P £*/ymc» -infrt WoVIT'irf’ci m n ttAV-nf-fn /•‘f. AIT Adti /"ITJ ^ HVA VAII 2’ 


putting herself sans fagm into Mr Waring’s chair, the matter-of-fact question, ‘ Who are you ? ’ 
and laying her hat upon the little table. Then though she felt that she would not believe the 


she looked up at the astonished girl, who stood answer she received. 


looking on in a state of almost consternation. 


‘Who am I? Don’t you know who I ami 


‘ Ai’e you Frances ?’ she said ; but the question Who should I be but Con — Constance Waring, 
was put in an almost indifferent tone. your sister? — Where,’ she cried, springing to her 

‘Yes; I am Frances. But I don’t know’- — feet and stamping one of them upon the ground 
Frances was civil to the bottom of her soul, — ‘ where, ivhere is papa 1 ’ 

polite, incapable of hurting any one’s feelings. The door opened again behind her softly, and 
Bhe could not say anything ctisagreeable ; she Mr Waring with his soft step came out. ‘Did I 
could not demand brutally, Who are you? and hear some one calling for me?’ he said. — ‘Frances, 
what do you want here j it is not you, surely, that are quarrelling with 

‘ I thought so,’ said the stranger ; ‘ and, oddly your visitor 1 — I beg the laily’s pardon ; I cannot 
enough, I saw you, this afternoon, and wondered see who it is.’ 

if it could be you. You are a little like mamma. The stranger turned upon him with impatience 
— I am Constance, of course,’ she added, looking in her tone. ‘It was I who called,’ she said, 
up with a half-smile. ‘We ought to kiss each ‘I thought you were sure to be here. Father, 
other, I suppose, though we can’t care much I have always heard that you were kind — 
about each other. Can we 1— Where is papa ? ’ a kind man, they aH said; that was why I 

Frances had no breath to speak ; she could came, thinking I am Constance 1 ’ she added 

not say a word. She looked at the new-comer after a pause, drawing herself up and facing him 
with a gasp. Who was she? And who was with something of his own gesture and attitude, 
papa ? Was it some strange mistake which had She was tall, not much less than he was ; very 
brought her here? But then the question, ‘Are unlike little Frances. Her slight figure seemed 
you Frances?’ showed that it could not be a to draw out as she raised her head and looked 
mistake. at him. She was not a suppliant. Her whole 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ she said ; ‘ I don’t under- air was one of indigxiation that she should be 
stand. This is — Mr Waring’s. You are looking subjected to a moment’s doubt, 
for — your father ? ’ ‘ Constance ! ’ said ]\Ir Waring, The daylight 

‘Yes, yes,’ cried the other inqiatiently. ‘I was gone outside; the moon liad got behind a 


know. You can’t imagine I should have come j fleecy white cloud ; behind those two figures 
here and taken possession if I had not made tliere was a gleam of light from within, Domenico 


sure first ! You are well enough known in this having brought in the lamp into tlie drawing 


little place. There was no trouble about it. — room. He stepped backward, opening the glass 
And the house looks nice, and this must be door. ‘ Come in,’ he said, ‘to the light.’ 


a fine view %vhen there is light to see it by. j Frances came last, with a great commotion in 


•But where is papa? They told me he was her heart, but very still externally. She’ felt 


alwars to be found at this hour.’ 


herself to have sunk into quite a subordinate 


Frances felt the blood ebb to her very finger- place. The other two, they were the chief figures, 
points, and then rush back like a great flood She had now no explanation to ask, no questions 
to her heart. She scarcely knew where she was to put, though she had a thousand; but e very- 
standing or W'hat she was saying in her great thing was in the background, everything inferior, 
bewilderment. ‘ Do you mean — niij father ? she The chief interest was with the others now. 
said. Constance stepped in after him with a proud 

The other girl answei’ed with a laugh : ‘You freedom of step, the air of one who was mistress 
are very particular. I mean our father, if you of herself and her fate. Slie went up to the 
prefer it. Your father— my father. What does table on which the. tall lamp stood, her face on 
it matter ?— Where is he ? Why isn’t he here ? a level -with it, fully lighted^ up by it. She hold 
It seems he must introduce xis to each other, her hat in her hand, and played with it with a 
I did not think of any such formality. I thought careless yet half-nervous gesture. Her fair hair 
you would have taken me for granted,’ she said. was short and clustered in her neck and about 
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iier forehead, almost like a cliilcTs, though she 
was not like a child. Jilr Waring looking at her, 
was more agitated than she. He trembled a 
little ; his eyelids were lifted high over his eyes. 
Her air was a little cleliant ; but there was no 
suspicion, only a little uncertainty in his. He 
put out his liand to her after a minute’s inspec- 
tion. you are Constance, you are welcome,’ 
he said. 

don’t suppose that you have any doubt I 
am Constance,’ said the girl, flinging her hat on 
the table and herself into a chair. ‘ It is a very 
curious way to receive one, though, after such 
a long journey — such a tiresome long journey,’ 
she repeated with a voice into which a querulous 
tone of exhaustion had come. 

Mr Waring sat clown too in the immediate 
centre of the light. He had not kissed her nor 
approached her, save by the momentary touch of 
their hands. It was a curious way to receive 
a stranger, a daughter. She lay back in her 
chair, as if wearied out, and tears came to her 
eyes. ‘ I should not have come, if I had known,’ 
she said with lier lip quivering. ‘I am very 
tired. ^ I put up with everything on the journey, 

thinking, ^yhen I came here AncI I am 

more a stranger here than any wiaere ! ’ She paused, 
choking with the half-hysterical fit of crying 
which she would not allow?- to overcome her. 

^ She — kno-ws nothing about me 1 ’ she cried with 
a sharp j)ain, as if this w\as the last blow. 

Frances in her bewilderment did not know 
what to do or say. She looked at her father ; 
but his face w^as dumb, and gave her no sugges- 
tion ; and then she looked at the new-comer, who 
lay back with her head against the back of the 
chair, her eyes closed, tears forcing their way 
thi'oiigh her eyelashes, her slender wdiite throat 
convulsively struggling with a sob. The mind 
of Frances had been shaken by a sudden storm 
of feelings nnaccustomed ; a ttfrob of something 
which she did not understand, w’hich was jealousy, 
though she neither knew^ nor intended it, had 
gone through her being. She seemed to see her- 
self cast forth from her easy supremacy, her sway 
over her. father’s house, deposed from her prin- 
cipal place- And she was only human. Already 
■ she •^¥as conscious of a dow-nfalL Constance 
had drawm the interest to\¥ards herself — it was 
she to wiiom every eye w^oiild turn. The girl 
stood apart for a moment, with that inevitable 
movement which has been in the bosom of so 
many since the well-behaved brother of the 
Prodigal put it in words, ‘ How that this thy son 
has come.’ Constance, so far as Frances knew, 
WMS no prodigal ; but she wns wiiat was almost 
worse — a stranger, and yet the honours of the 
house were to be hers. She stood thus, looking on, 
until the sight of the suppressed sob, of the closed 
eyes, of the w^eary, hopeless attitude, were too much 
for lier. Then it came suddenly into her mind, If 
she is Constance 1 Frances had not known half 
an hour befox’e that there was any Constance 
wEo had a right to her sympathy in the wmrld. 
She gave her father another questioning look, 
but got no reply from Ms eyes. Whatever had 
to be clone must be done by herself. She went 
up to the chair in wiiiclx her sister lay and 
touched her on the shoulder, ‘ If we had knowxx 
you -were comixig,’ she said, Ut w’-ould . have been 
different. It is a little your fault not to let us, 


know. I should have gone to meet you ; I should 
have made your room ready, WeTxave nothing 
ready, because w-o did not know^’ 

Constance sat suddenly up in her chair and 
shook her head, as if to shake off the emotion 
that had Ijeen too much for her. ^ How sensible 
you are,’ she said. Us that your character 1! — She 
is quite right, isn’t she? But I did not think 
of that, i suppose I am impetuous, as people 
say. I was unhappy, and I thought you w’ould — 
receive me w-ith open arms. It is evident I am 
not the sensible one.’ She said this %vith still a 
quiver in her lip, but also a snxile, pushing back 
her chair, and resuming the uiictxncerned air 
which she had wmrii at first. 

‘Frances is quite right. You ought to have 
written and wmriied us,’ said Mr Waring. 

‘ 0 3 'es ; there are so many things that one 
ought to do ! ’ 

‘ But w’e will do the best for you, now jou are 
hei’e. Mariuccia will easily make a roonr ready. 
Whei’e is your baggage? Domenico can go to 
the railway, to the ixotel, w^herever you have 
come fi’om.’ 

‘My box is outside the door. I made them 
bidng it. The woman — is that Mariuccia 1 — 
would not take it in. But she let me come 
in. She was not suspicious. She did not say, 

“ If you are Constance.” ’ And here she laughed, 
wuth a sound that grated ixpon Mr Waring’s 
nerves. He jumped up suddenly from his 
chaii\ 

‘ I had no proof that you -^vere Constance,’ he 
said, ‘ though I believed it. But only your 
motlier’s daughter could reproduce that laugh.’ 

‘Has Frances got it?’ the girl cried, with an 
instant lighting wp of opposition in her eyes ; , 
‘for I am like you ; but she is the image of 
mamma.’ 

He turned round and looked at Finances, who, 
feeling that an entire circle of new emotions, 
unknown to hex-, had come into being at a bound, 
stood with a passive, frightened look, spectator of 
everything, not knowing how to adapt herself to 
i the new turn of affams. 

! ‘By Jovel’ her father said, with an air of 
exaspei-*ation she had never seen in hiixx before, 

‘ that is true 1 But I had never noticed it* 
Even Frances, You’ve come to set us all by the 
eai's.’ 

‘ 0 no ! I ’ll teU you, if you like, why I came. 
Mamma — has been more aggravating tban usual 
I said to myself you would be sure to understand 
what that meant. And something arose — I -will 
tell you about it after — a complication, something 
that mamma insisted I should do, though I had 
made up my mind not to do it.’ 

‘ You had better,’ said her father, with a smile, 
‘take care what ideas on that subject you put 
into your sister’s head.’ 

Constance paused, and looked at Frances with 
a look which was half-scriitinising, half-conteinp- 
tiious. ‘ Oh, she is not like me,’ she said. 

‘ Mamma was vexy aggravating, as you know she 

can be. She wanted me But I’ll tell you 

after.’ And tben she began: ‘I hope, because 
you live in Italy, papa, you don’t think you 
ought to be a ixxedieval parent ; but that sort of 
thing in Belgravia, you know, is too ridiculous. 

It was so out of the question, that it was some , 
time before I xmderstood. It was not exactly | 



ilow impossible it is to sation, and not, as lier father, suddenly ?awn 
.he has taken a thing acute m respeot_ to Frances, thought, a 

Ti 1 >1 1 . consciousness tliut Constciiice wonlt} 

while this speak lyitli more freedom if she yero not there 
1 almost comic embar- that Frances spoke. ‘I think,’ she =aid ‘tint 

ScIhiLM^' "'1 1 about the ’rooi! 

> It,; V “ ° H Mariiiccia wiU not know what to do till I 

' or rather timi- come ; and you will take care of Constance pani ’ 

man looked airaid of He looked at her, hearing in her ’tone a 

ienTibbeyes woiinded feeling, a toiich of forlorn pride, which 

.ensiDie ejes. perhaps were there, but not so much as be 

rS’’£T’ Constance that replied: 

to sav them f-lioT, tr, *'''* *‘® 0^0^’' Other. I 

to say them than to have so much to tell him,’ with a knel, 

“i!" Frances was aware that there was relief in “it" 

know that thmgs went in the prospect of her oiyn absence Lt she 
couldn’t put up with did not'feef it so strongly as he“ fethef did 
■to Zi“^ %ni both a smiie,Zcl went away. 

. -r Frances/ said the new-found sifter 

aie welcome, my dear, looking after her. find her very like mami-no’ 

.i'fsjtrrs! 3 ;r i 

. ^^sld up her fiice to him. ‘I am like T 

suppose them is any shall he much happier with you. Do yo.raink 

? r’,' “g “0 instead 0 / Frances 

There was nothing father 1’ She clasped his arm against her in a 

ff«ng, ,ia , sir".? i;7i,i“S ,«f .'srj* 5«s 

“iL'l "‘id vii! ”■ “ i? 

[ forgive any lack of A whole panorama of the sitna'finn in-n 
LS--this pleasiire.' He landscape, suddenly fiashed before \\hiriiK »-’3 niind 

1 caress, and confidence she showed 

a a fine lady paying of being loved, which is so grer^ 

^ impulse of nature, so much as that ic? wnvih 

aiiprove of me wdien drew him towards the handsome <-u*rl wdin fnnP 
amrna says I am a possession of him and his affectimis’ without ^ 

1 ^ , cloubt, and pushed awav the other from 

heart and his side with “an impulse which his 
possible to describe, philosophy said was common to ^all' men— or it 
^ T if too sweeping to Zl womc/ 

,lf that sens? S 

)r hOT*is championship and proprietorship, the one inex- 

) of whkl/coniiu7e’ ‘"“Zf with the other, which makes us 

” t^onstante all defend our own, whenever assailed. Frances 
e,.tions were on her ^vas his own ; she %vas his creation • lio h"ir 7 
redf, and asked none taught her almost everythin<:^. Poor little 
.omes so often slowly, Frances I Hot like this 4‘1 who emdd 

^ ? l^crself, who could go ""every wdiere half-coi4 

..i-bS. .he’s ”a'" .‘sr it 
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POPULAE LEGAL PALLACIES. 


His heart went forth to Frances with an infi- 
nite tenderness. He had not been a doting 
father to her; he had even-being himself what 
the world calls a clever man, much above ^ her 
mental level — felt himself to condescend a little, 
and almost upbi\aided heaven for giving him 
so ordinary a little girl. And Constance, it 
was easy to see, was a brilliant creature, accus- 
tomed to take her place in the world, fit to 
be any mans companion. But the first result 
of this revelation was to reveal to him, as he 
liad never seen it before, the modest and true 
little soul which had developed by his side 
without much notice from him, wdiom he had 
treated with such cruel want of confidence, to 
•whom the shock of this evening’s disclosures 
must have been so great, but who, even in the 
moment of discovery, shielded him. All this 
went through his niind wdth the utmost rapi- 
dity. He did not put his new-found child away 
from him; but there was less enthusiasm than 
Constance expected in the kiss he gave her. 
am very glad to have you here, my dear,’ he said 
more coldly than pleased her. ‘But why, instead : 
of Frances ? You will be liapjner both of you for 
being together.’ 

Constance did not disengage herself with any 
appearance of disappointment. She perceived, 
perhaps, that she was not to he so triumphant 
here as was usually her privilege. She relin- 
quished her father's arm after a minute, not too 
precipitately, and returned to her chair. ‘I shall 
like it, as long as it is possible,’ she said. ‘ It will 
be very nice for me having a father and sister, 
instead of a mother and brother. But you wfill 
find that mamma will not let you off. She likes 
to have a girl in the house. She will have her 
pound of fiesh.’ She threw herself back into 
her chair with a laugh, ‘How quaint it is here ; 
and how beautiful "the view must be, and the 
mountains and the sea. I shall be very happy 
here — the world forgetting, by the -world forgot — 
and ■with you, papa.’ 

POPULAR LEGAL FALLACIES. 

BY AW EXPEBIENCED PBACTITIOWEE. 

I. WHAT IS YOUE NAME? 

Names were originally assumed for preventing 
confusion, and for the purpose of enabling indi- 
viduals to be identified and distinguished from 
each other ; and this is their principal use even 
now. Generally, the surname inherited from the 
parents, and the Christian name given by them, 
are retained during life. But there are many 
exceptions to the rule. Sometimes an estate is 
left to a person on condition of his assuming the 
name of tlie testator by whom it was devised. 
In case the arms of the deceased are to be assumed 
as well 'as liis name, a royal license for the 
change of name must be obtained, and entered 
at tlie College of Arms, otherwise kno-wn as 
Heralds’ College. If the arms are not to be 
quartered by the fortunate devisee, the license 
may or may not 'be obtained at his pleasure ; 
the adoption of the name in pursuance of the 
directions in the -will, or the issuing of the royal 
license, as the casq may be, being advertised more . 
or less extensive^, according to the position of 
the recipient and his taste for publicity. 


In like manner, names are often assumed in 
consideration of the accession of property, even 
though there may be no binding obligation to 
do so. A comparatively poor man marries the 
heiress or possessor of extensive estates, who is 
naturally desirous of keeping up the name which 
has been associated with power and position in 
her native county for generations, and accordingly 
the husband takes the surname of his wnfe, instead 
of giving his to her, as is the usual practice. A 
man inlierits an estate through his mother, in 
default of male descendants of the old family 
from which she traced her descent ; and it is 
most natural that he should keep up the ances- 
tral name, with a view to maintaining the pres- 
tige which had existed for centuries. In this 
way many of the proudest aristocracy of our 
land have become the possessors of ancient his- 
toric names ; the most familiar examples, perhaps, 
being the transmutation of Sir Hugh Sniitlison 
into a Percy upon liis marriage with the heiress 
of the ancient family of that name, and the revival 
of the Dukedom of Northumberland in the new 
line ; and the continuance of the name of 
Churchill in the jMarlborougli Dukedom, after 
it had descended through a female descendant ■ 
of the celebrated John Churchill of the time of 
Queen Anne. 

Again, a man may wish to change his name 
for reasons personal to himself. Thus, the noted 
Bugg, who assumed the surname of Norfolk 
Howard, is too well remembered to require 
more than passing notice. Less ridiculous was 
the change from rigg to Theobald, effected by 
several members of a respectable family, some 
of whom had found the inconvenience in busi- 
ness of the porcine appellation, and who had 
! some claim upon the assumed name through 
i their mother, who had been horn a Theobald, 

I In fact, if the proposed change is not intended 
i to be made for purposes of fraud, there is no 
; legal objection to a man changing his name; 
though it would be inconvenient if he were to 
change it repeatedly. There is no obligation 
for a person to go through life with the appella- 
tion by which liis father was known ; and if he 
does not get his name changed in Ms boyhood 
by being brought up with a family who are not 
his brothers and sisters, he may on arriving at 
mature age take upon himself a new surname ; 
although it would be imprudent to take this step 
without preserving legal evidence of the fact ; 
as otherwise, the "change might lead to doubts 
as to his identity, and thus throw difficulties in 
the way of his children, if they should become 
entitled to property as heir-at-law or next of kin 
of an intestate, after the decease of their parent, 
who alone could in many cases supply the missing 
link in the evidence of relationship. 

The best evidence of identity in such a case 
is undoubted] y a Deed-poll under the hand and 
seal of the person who has assumed a new name ; 
and enrolled in the High Court of Justice. In 
case of the necessity arising 'for tracing and , 
proving the pedigree, this would of itself esta- 
blish the identity of the person under his original 
and assumed names. The fact of such a docu- 
ment having been executed and enrolled ought 
to he- advertised in one or more of the London 
daily papers, and also in the local newspapers . 
circulating in the locality where the individual 
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resides. If lie be in business, it is also desirable 
tiiat tlie alteration in bis name sbould be advert 
tised in tlie trade journals of tbe business carried 
on by bim ; tbougli tbis may be dispensed with 
if tlie firm under 'wliicb be trades will not be 
affected by tbe change. But a tradesman carry- 
ing on business alone and in bis own name 
sbould do tbis, and also send a circular to eacli 
of the wholesale bouses witb wbicb be deals, so 
tliat there may be no opportunity of mistake, 
or pretence for alleging that any concealment 
has been practised. 'Wiien there is no reason to 
look forward to any accessions of property through 
the death of relatives, it may be siilRcient to 
rely upon advertisements and circulars alone ; but 
we do not advise tbis course. The cost of an 
enrolled Deed-poll is not very heavy, and it is 
often impossible to tell that it may not be 
req^uired when least expected. 

Some persons change their names very fre- 
quently ; but this is seldom done except for the 

f urpose of facilitating the commission of fraud, 
n such cases, of course the object aimed at is 
concealment, not publicity ; and as a general rule, 
wdien a man takes various names without any 
intimation of Ms identity under the several 
designations, if he be charged with any offence 
against the laws, his mystitication in the matter 
of names will go against him. ISTot that the 
assumption of any number of names is an offence 
in itself ; but when conjoined with other circum- 
staiice>s, it may become evidence of feiidulent 
intentions. 

The case of the use of an old established name 
wdien it has been associated wdth a certain busi- 
ness for generations does not come strictly within 
the scope of our present subject ; but as it is 
allied thereto, no apology is needed for glancing 
at it. A business which has long been success- 
fully carried on under a style or firm extensively 
known in the trade to which it belongs, may still 
be carried on under the same style by persons 
whose names are different altogether ; and any 
other persons assuming that name would be 
restrained by the courts from continuing to do 
so. The case of Day and Martin the cele- 
brated blacking makers may well be cited to 
illustrate this point. In that case, the name of 
the linn had acquired a distinct value ; and 
there being no persons of the original names or 
either of them left in the firm, a Mr Day and 
a Mr Martin took premises, commenced busi- , 
ness, and advertised as Day and Martin, using | 
labels and wrappers similar to those used by 
the original firm, their object being to trade 
upon tile reputation which had been acquired 
without any help from them. The court, how- 
ever, held that this could not be permitted. 

Some merchants and tradesmen are whimsical 
in respect to names, and -without any fraudulent 
intention, will assume several of such names as 
they mav fancy, trading as A. B. <& Co. at one 
place, and as C.^ D. & Co., E. E. & Co,, G. H. & Co., 
and various otlier appellations, elsewhere. This 
is optional, and so long as the business is carried 
on properly and honestly, the law will not inter- 
fere. But when all these, establishments, which 
are really one concern, are represented as being 
distinct, and they draw bills upon one another in 
order to create ' fictitious capital, even if there 
be no criminal charge established against the 


moving spirit, the latter might fare badly if lie 
were to become bankrupt, as often happens. 

Generally, if there be no substantial reason for 
a change of name, it ought not to be changed ; 
and the individual should be content to pass 
thi’oiigli the world with the names given to him 
by, and iulierited from, his parents. One of the 
reasons which might justify a change would be 
the undue prevalence of his name in the pilace 
where he live.s, and the occurrence of frequent 
mistakes in consequence thereof. When there 
are several John Smiths in a small market town, 
it might be convenient if one of them would 
assume a more distinguishing appellation. We 
often w’oncler how business is carried on in Wales, 
where Thomas Thomas, John Jones, Evan Evans, 
and similar names abound to such an extent as 
to be most bewildering to an Englishman not 
to the manner born. Ilowever, we suppose the 
natives nre accustomed to it, and custom recon- 
ciles us to many things. 

THE TWO STBAHGEES. 

A STOET OF MAESEILLES. 

I. THE YOU27G SOLEIEU. 

It was a rough winter’s night. A slight soif- 
^vester had been blowing all day long ; but since 
the sun had gone clown and it had grown dark, 
heavy gusts fled boisterously up and down the 
narrow old streets of Marseilles, as though they 
had lost their way. Many of the principal 
thoroughfares ap)pearecl comparatively deserted, 
as if the storm had driven most peopile home. 
Those who yet remained out of doors seemed 
to be bent upon reaching their domiciles with 
all possible speed. There was one solitary excep- 
tion — a tall, powerfully built man ; and upon 
him a gust of wind had little more effect than 
upon a solid rock. Enveloped in a thick black 
cloak, with a miiitaiy caj) drawn down tightly 
over his foi’ehead, he walked along at a slow, 
measured step. He never once turned his head, 
even when the wind cast a stinging splash of 
rain full in his face. He vras so erect, and 
strode forward in such a steady manner, tliat 
one would have supposed the weather absent 
from his thoughts. When he reached the cpiuw, 
he crossed the road and stepiiod along the gang- 
way, so close to the edge of the basin that by 
1 stretching out liis hand he could have touched 
the rigging of large vessels as he passed. TJie 
danger, even in broad daylight, when walking 
so close to the eelgev would have been great ; 
but upon this pitch-dark, windy night, a false 
step meant certain death in tlie dock below. 

Presently, a small boat, dimly visible by the 
light from a lantern attached to the bow, came 
slowdy towards a landaig-place several yards 
ahead. When the boat tniched the wall of the 
basin, the man qnickem,d lus pace, and on 
reaching the spot, looked qowii, and demanded : 

* Who goes there ?■ ’ 

‘ Prosper Cornillon,’ replied a voice. The voice 
appeared to come from a figure in the boat wliioh 
resembled a black shadov’- in ti e diiikness. 

‘ Is your boat for liiro ’ 

‘Yes, monsieur.’ 

There was a short pause. Then the stranger, 
with a soiipcoii of command in Ms tone, said : 

‘ I shall want you to-night ; but not yer.’ 
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THE TWO 8TBAXGEES. 


meamvliile made fast 


Nina Coxnillonj not merely on account of its 
beauty, but because some trouble, sustained witli 
brave resolution, Avas portrayed in every feature. 
That dreaminess in tlie eyes, already relferred to, 
whicli seemed to indicate that lier tliouglxts were 
wandering far beyond tlie port of Marseilles, was 
seldom suppressed except wlieii slie was spolcen 
to ; and when the conversation ceased, her look 
appeared to sink away again into the distance, 
while a smile would break pensively upon her 
lips, and tears glisten upon her long black lashes. 

■ScarcMy a word between the stranger 

: and Nina Cornillon until the supper was cleared 
away, when ‘monsieur' lit his cigar and drew his 
chair closer towards the hearth. But when the 
girl had served the customary cup of coffee, and 
xvas pouring out the petit verrc, the geaatleman 
remarked : Shall I tell you, mademoiselle, where 
your thoughts are travelling V 

The girl looked with a j^uzzled expression into 
the stranger’s face. ‘You would indeed be a 
magician,’ said she, ‘ if you could.’ 

‘Your thoughts,’ saicl he, ‘ are travelling along 
the shores of Greece,' 

Nina started and changed colour. For a while 
she seemed too troubled to speak. >Seating herself 
in front of the liearth, she looked thouglitfuliy 
into the fire. 

‘If mademoiselle will trust me,' the stranger 
presently remarked in a soft tone, ‘even though 
she might wish a message taken to a lover, I 
win promise to execute any errand faithfully.' 

The girl glanced np with a touch of indignation 
in her hiee. But suddenly dropping her eyes, 
she said, with a deep blush on her cheeks: ‘I 
have no lover.' 

The stranger looked grave ; and as tiiough 
conscious of 'having made a blunder, he hastened 
to change the subject. ‘I will not try any 
further to read your thoughts. — But tell me,’ 
he added, ‘why does your brother keep a boat 
for hire in the harbour, ■when he has such 
an excellent little cafe to attend to? It seems 
to me that the work is too severe for you all by 
yourself.’ 

‘Ah, monsieur, you w’-ould not say; that,' 
exclaimed Nina, ‘if you only knew how kixibus 
■we both are to make money 1' 

The stranger could not conceal a look of sur- 
j>rise. Such sentiments, uttered in such ^ art 
avaricious tone by a homely girl like Nina, 
appeared inconsistent. ‘You mean, perhax^s,’ he 
hinted, ‘ that you do not find it congenial work 


The boatman^ 

his boat, toolc the lantern out of the bow and 
climbed slowly up the steep wmoden steps. 

‘Does the (Jalh T 
to you ? ’ 

‘ It is mine and my 

‘That is k ’ ’ 

cheerful voice, 
we start’ 

Prosper Cornillon led the way, liokliiij 
lantsrii so that the light was 
in their path. 

The Cafe Cornillon stood in 
rovr of houses facing the qua 
vcas one large window with smt 
like a conservatory. Through 
muslin curtains a li'glit was shining, w 
nated a limited space of the roadway 
forxvard, Pros|)er held open the d 
cafe for the stranger to enter. It v 
unpretending little cafe ; long, narrow 
pitched, like a cabin on board ship, 
wooden tables and chairs arranged 
wmlls. Some half-dozen persons, x 
like fishermen, were seated near tl 
drinking cofi 
dominoes. T] 
returned the 
tinned their 


Cornillon, on this quay, belong 

Prosper rejxlied. 
stranger, in a more 
I will sup at your cafe before 

Lg the 
thrown directly 


game. At tiie lurtner eim oi me 
cafe was an open hearth, with a fire burning 
brightly in the centre ; near this liearth, engaged 
in some culinary operations, stood a young girl. 
She turned wdieii the door opened ; and ^an 
expression of surprise, mixed with curiosity, 
gathered in her face as the stranger advanced and 
politely raised Lis cap. 

‘Nina,’ said Prosper Cornillon, looking from 
the girl towards the customer, ‘this gentleman 
lias iiired the boat ; but ho wishes for a little 
supper before starting.' 

The stranger nodded approvingly. ‘ Before sun- 
rise, I must be on board.’ 

‘ The name of the ship, monsieur ? ' asked 
Prosper, stroking his dark beard and looking 
with keen eyes into the stranger’s face. 

‘ The LivadiaJ 

The girl looked up with a distant, dreamy 
expression in her eyes. ‘That ship,’ said she, 
as though speaking her thoughts aloud, rather 
than addressing herself to any one — ‘ that ship 
is bound for some Greek port.' 

‘For Syra,' said the stranger promptly, while 
at the same time he removed Ms cloak and 
sat down at a table near the hearth. 

Prosper Cornillon turned away and joined 
the fishermen at the other end of the cafe. 
Like a true cafetier, he w’as soon laughing with 
the customers, taking a hand at dominoes, and 
calling to his sister Nina to serve him, as though 
he were a customer too. 

Meanwhile, the stranger sat in silence, waiting 
for his supper, with his" hack leaning against the 
wall and his legs stretched out towards the fire. 
He was dressed in the uniform of a French 
colonel, though only a man of twenty-eight or 
thirty at the utmost. He had a handsome 
expressive face, his eyes frequently brightening 
with some passing thought. But when he turned 
his glance upon Nina, his look grew serious 
and sympathetic. ‘ ^ 

Few could have resisted studying the face of 
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will tell you in a few words liow it all hap- 
pened.’ 

The stranger came nearer to Nina’s side, and 
leaned forward in a listening attitude. His face 
assumed an expression of intense concern as she 
proceeded. 

In a low voice, freq^uently choked by tears, 
the girl confided to the sympathetic stranger her 
sad kory. ‘ Always anxious to assist his family,’ 
Nina began, ‘ it one day occurred to father to buy 
a vessel, for the purpose of trading along the 
coast of the Adriatic. So he collected together 
all that he was worth, made a capital bargain, 
and set sail in his little ship, confident that his 
venture would be successful. He had traded in 
the Adriatic for others for many years, and was 
•well known as a brave and honest captain in 
these seas. But not many weeks passed before 
news reached us that all was lost,’ Her utter- 
ance became thick with sobs. But speedily over- 
coming her emotion, she continued : ‘ A letter 
came from father ; it told us only too plainly 
what misfortune had overtaken him. One morn- 
ing, when least expecting such a mishap, he was 
attacked by pirates. He made a desperate resist- 
ance, but was eventually overpowered and taken 
prisoner. They carried him to Tripoli. The 
sum which is demanded for his ransom is so 
exorbitant that it will be impossible for him 
ever to raise it. In his letter, he adds that 
we must therefore relinquish all hope of ever 
seeing him again.’ The giiTs eyes 'vvere blinded 
with tears, and for some moments she could not ; 
speak ; but by a painful effort, she succeeded at 
last. ^We are striving by every honest means 
- in our power to collect the money. It is a hard 
fight. This is only a very modest little cafe, 
and our profits are very small. Prosper gains a 
few extra francs every week with his boat in the 
harbour. But many more years must pass before 
•we can hope to accomplish this trying task.’ 

‘ How long,’ the stranger asked, ‘has your father 
been a prisoner V 

‘ Ten years.’ 

‘ Is it possible P 

‘I was fifteen when he went away. At part- 
ing, he kissed me on both cheeks,’ continued 
Nina, smiling thoughtfully. ‘ Now, I am twenty- 
five.’ 

‘ Poor child 1 ’ said the stranger, with great 
tenderness. 

‘During these years, we have managed to save 
nearly three thousand francs. Perhaps, in ten 
more years, if we are very fortunate, we shall 
be able to complete the sum ; and father will be 
sitting in the old corner, where you are seated 
now, as I remember seeing him when I was a | 
child.’ "^Vliile she was still speaking, that dreamy | 
look which the stranger had observed already 
began to reappear in her dark eyes, and she 
seemed gradually to lose herself in thought. 

The stranger, who felt that his presence at 
her side was forgotten, rose from his seat with 
a suppressed sigh, and crossing to where Nina’s 
brother and the fishermen still played at domi- 
noes, he placed his hand upon the boatman’s 
shoulder. ‘ Monsieur Prosper,’ said he, ‘ it is 
almost time •we started. But before we go, let 
us drink a glass together. — If,’ he added, looking 
round — ‘if your friends will join us, so much 
the better.’ 


The fishermen expressed themselves agreeable. 
So Prosper filled glasses all round. Every one 
rose and ‘clinked’ with the stranger, at the same 
time wishing him bo7i voyage. 

Then Prosper Cornilloii assisted ‘monsieur’ to 
envelop himself once more in his cloak ; while 
Nina came timidly forward to take his proffered 
hand and to bid him adieu. And then out they 
stepped into the wind and rain, followed by the 
fishermen, leaving Nina all alone in the cafe, 
with her hands clasped, and a wistful look in her 
eyes.' 

IL THE OLD SAILOR. 

It was still stormy at Marseilles. For some 
■^veeks, owing to the gales which had visited the 
Mediterranean, the port had been crowded with 
vessels, driven in by stress of weather. In times 
like these. Prosper Cornillon reaped a harvest ; 
for his boat was in demand from morning till 
night. It was tiring work ; but a generous 
impulse gave him energy. He was toiling with 
the direct object of obtaining his father’s 
freedom. 

One evening, worn out with his unremitting 
labours, Prosper had thrown himself down, with 
his elbows on the table, in a corner of the cafe 
near the hearth ; and soon his head had sunk 
upon his arms, and he had fallen asleep. In 
front of the fire was seated his sister Nina, with 
a weary look too upon her face ; but her gi*eat 
dreamy eyes were wide open ; for although late 
in the evening, it was not yet the hour for closing 
the Caf6 Cornillon. At any moment, a customer i 
might enter ; and some customers, if Nina was i 
not very wakeful and attentive, were apt to grow I 
impatient ; indeed, she had scarcely less peace 
and quietness during the twenty-four hours than 
her brother Prosper. At the moment when it 
became so late tliat Nina was on the point of 
rising to turn out the lamps and lock up for 
the night, the door was slowly opened. An old 
sailor in a rough coat, the collar of which was 
turned up about liis neck, mysteriously entered 
the cafe. He touched his slouching hat •with his 
sunburnt, horny hand in a feeble, hesitating 
manner ; then choosing a table near the hearth, 
opposite to the one upon which Prosper’s head 
was resting, he sat down and began to stroke his 
long white beard thoughtfully without raising his 
eyes. 

‘ With what, monsieur, can I serve you ? ’ 

The old man answered in a low voice, with his 
head still bent : ‘ Cafe noir.’ 

Nina hastened to place a cup of coffee before 
him ; and when she had filled a little glass with 
cognac, she resumed her seat before the hearth. 
The girl’s chair was placed with the back tovurds 
the door. On one side of her ^vas the table 
at which the old man sat sipping his coffee ; 
and on the other side was Prosper, still fast 
asleep. Looking dreamily into the fire, Nina 
seemed to have forgotten the presence of both 
these men, so deeply was she absorbed in her 
thoughts. 

‘This is the Cafe Cornillon — is it not*?’ asked 
the old man. 

, Nina started as though the voice had awakened 
her. ‘Yes, monsieur,’ answered the girl, recol- 
lecting herself and looking up quickly— ‘ the Cafe 
Cornillon.’ 
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^ Kept by Prosper Cornillon ? ’ 

‘Sleeping there,’ continued N 
jerk of her head. 

‘Ah,’ said the old sailor, ‘I 
a message.’ 

‘ To him 1 ’ 

‘ Yes—to Prosper Cornillon.^ 

‘ Shall I rouse him ? ’ 

‘ No. I will deliver the message to you.’ Not many weeks elapsed before Colonel Lafont 

‘ It is the same thing,’ said the girl, with a again made his appearance at Marseilles. Prosper, 
pretty shrug of her shoulders. ‘ I aui his sister.’ who happened to be in the harbour at the moment 
‘ Nina Cornillon ? ’ of his arrival, accompanied him in triumph to the 

‘ Yes ; that is my name.’ Cafe Cornillon as soon as he landed. 

The old man leaned forward, hut still without Nothing could exceed the gratitude which 
raising his eyes, and said in a hoarse, indistinct was shown by the captain and his two children 

voice: ‘You may remember, perhaps, a few towards this young soldier, who, on reaching 

%veeks ago, entertaining a young soldier who Greece, had taken active steps to obtain the 
passed through this port on his way to Greece, old sailor’s release. Years passed before Nina 
Your brother conveyed him in his boat on board learned under what difficulties Colonel Lafont 

the Livadia, a ship bound for Syra.’ formed the resolution of restoring Captain Cor- 

‘I remember the gentleman well,’ said Nina, nillon to his family. For he was not a rich 

in a faltering voice. ‘ He gave Prosper a piece man ; he had gained promotion from the ranks as 

of gold before parting, to sustain us in our eltbrts a reward for bravery ; and %vhen he had pai<l the 

to collect the large sum of money which is ransom, he had parted with nearly all the money 
demanded by a Greek pirate as a ransom for he possessed in the world. Put he loved Nina 
our father’s liberty.’ Cornillon. From the moment when, upon that 

‘ It is from this young soldier, Colonel Lafont,’ stormy winter’s night, Colonel Lafont entered 
continued the old sailor, ‘ that I bring the mes- the cafe and saw the girl standing by the hearth, 
sage.’ he had never ceased to think of the dreamy face, 

"Nina looked round quickly, with sparkling, nor of the low passionate voice in which she had 
eager eyes. ‘ What is the message, monsieur ? ’ told to him the sad episode in her life. 

‘ Well,’ answered the old man, speaking slowly, These events hapjpened many years ago ; and 
‘his words to you — I mean, to Prosper Cornillon Nina and her husband Colonel Alphonse Lafont 
— were words of encouragement. You must — who became a general before he was forty — 
never despair ! That was how the young colonel should be old people now, if they are still living, 
e.xpressed it. Because, as he argued, the day But one thing is certain — on the quay at Mar- 
might not be far distant when your father would seilles there still stands the little cafe, in appear- 
be set free.’ " ance unchanged, except that it is called the Cafe 

With her eyes bent thoughtfully upon the fire, Cornillon no longer. 

Nina said : ‘ 'A very kind message. How good 

of him to think of me’’ CITY COMPANIES. 

‘ The message was to Prosper Cornillon.’ 

‘ To think, I should say, of my brother Prosper. Some ponderous but interesting volumes have 

But’ recently been issued in the shape of a series of 

‘But,’ continued the old man, ‘I have 'not blue-books containing the Eeport of the Boyal 
finished yet.’ Commission which, under the presidency of the 

‘ What more, monsieur 1 ’ Earl of Derby, has been inquiring into the manner 

The old sailor, lowering his tone, and speaking in which the estates and funds of the various 
as though he had difficulty in not betraying Guilds and Companies of the city of London are, 
some agitation, continued : ‘ It was the colonel’s administered. All the world has heard of the 
hope that neither of you would be despondent great wealth of the city of London, a sight of 
— that you would rather indulge the fancy that the shops in which, even so far back as the 
you had heard that the ransom demanded by commencement of the present century, caused a 
til is Greek pirate had been paid — that your famous Prussian general to exclaim in the midst 
father had regained his liberty — that he had of his astonishment : ‘ What a city this would be 
even started on his voyage home, and was nearing to plunder 1 ’ The revelations made, however, 

the port of Marseilles before the Loyal Commission are such as will 

Nina clasped her hand.^, and cried in a trem- put into the shade all speculative calculations 
bling voice: ‘That is what I dream of, night of the wealth of the ‘great city.’ The capital 
and day!’ of the Livery Companies of London is now 

‘Imagine, then, even imagine that the ship has known to be about twenty millions sterling, 
reached Marseilles — that it'has entered the bar- bringing in an income of seven hundred thou- 
bour. Nay ! figure to yourself— though it may sand pounds per annum ! Owing to the increased 
make your heart heat painfully — figure to your- value of houses and land, a great augmentation 
self a weather-beaten sailor entering your caf4 in the wealth of the Companies has taken place 
late one evening— a man with a gray beard and during the past ten or twelve yearn, in one case, 

a shaky voice’ alone (the Drapers’ Company) the increase reach- 

But at this point the old sailor was interrupted, ihg the handsome total of twenty thousand 
Looking round, Nina uttered a cry of joy, and pounds in nine years. 

sprang up with outstretched arms, and with the The foundation of this vast fortune originated 
word ‘ Father I ’ upon her lips, for the most part in charitable bequests, which 
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entertainments, seven tlionsand ; cand tliey spend 
on good objects some tliirtj thousand pounds a 
year. 

The Clothworkers have between fifty and sixty 
thousand pounds a year. Their court fees in 
ISSO ■were three thousand five hundred ; salaries, 
three thousand ; entertainments, nearly four thou- 
sand ; and repairs and expenses, (fee., about seven 
thousand. They spend on charitable objects, such 
as the relief of the Wind, their schools at Sutton- 
Yalence, the Technical Institute, the Technical 
College in Yorkshire, and the London charities, 
about thirty thousand a year. 

It may he here explained that the ‘court fees* 
so freely mentioned in the above items of expendi- 
ture are payments made to the meanhers of the 
courts which govern the City Companies every 
time they attend business meetings. In fa^t, to 
use plain English, it is a division of a large part 
of the income of a Company among the members 
of the (so-called) executive body. 

It will be seen that something like two hundred 
thousand pounds of their income is disposed of 
by the Companies in accordance wfitlC certahi 
trusts ; and the administration of these trusts will 
doubtless form the subject of another inquiry 
before thorough legislation can he attempted. 
Some of these trusts are in the shape of ‘doles/ 
such as gifts of bread and fuel to the poor of 
certain parishes, loans to ^^oung men starting in 
business, portions to poor maids, &c. ; but these 
objects absorb but a small portion of the immense 
fund in question, and which, if well and properly 
administered, would make a grand addition to 
the educational resources of the whole coin- 
inunity. 

To join a London Company costs a good deal ; 
but tiie investment carries -^vith it some wonderful 
privileges. Eor instance, it not only secures to 
the investor a life-long share in the dinners and 
entertainments of the ^"Company, but in the case 
of a reverse of fortune, a room in a neat ' almshouse 
or a handsome pension. And strange to say. 


such grants put together are an insignificant 
dole compared -with the magnificent inheritance 
of which they are the custodians. 

The klercers’ Company is the richest of them 
all, its income in 1880 being ninety thousand 
pounds annum, which shows an increase in 
nine years (1871-80) of fifteen thousand pounds. 
In 1874 the Mercers spent in ‘court fees’ over 
ten thousand pounds ; but in 1880 only about 
nine thousand. In the management of their 
estates they spent in 1880 nearly eight thousand 
pounds, wdiile salaries absorbed about six thou- 
sand, In ‘ entertainments ’ they spent in 1880 
five thousand pounds, as against seven thousand 
in 1874, Their charities, however, 
be deemed so, including -St Paul’s 


if they may 
School, Mer- 
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Hospital, Greenwich, and the grants they make 
in support of the Technical Institute and other 
London charities, amount to fifty thousand pounds 
X^er annum. 

The Grocers had in 1879 upwards^ of forty 
thousand j^ounds a year, as against thiiiy thou- 
sand in 1870. They spend very little in court 
fees; and in salaries their expenditure in 1879 
was three thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two pounds. In entertainments, &c., six thousand 
]PiOunds were absorbed in 1879. They give awuiy 
about twenty thousand per annum for charitable 
piuq^oses, and support, amongst other charities, 
the London Hospital. 

The Drapers almost equal the Mercers with 
an income of about ninety thousand a year, as 
against seventy thousand in 1879. Of this large 
sum, ‘'court fees and dinners ’ cost in 1879 
some five thousand pounds ; salaries, four thou- 
sand ; jjiiblic entertainments, six thousand ; rates 
and taxes, &c., nearly four thousand ; and ‘public 
W’orks in Ireland,’ furniture, plate, &c., nearly 
thirteen thousand, as against fifteen thousand 
in 1875. They spend about forty thousand 
pounds x)Gr annum on their charitable trusts 
and other ])uhlic objects ; their chief trusts 
being Bancroft’s Hospital, a middle-class school, | 
Oiphanages for girls at Bow and Tottenham, and 
the Greencoat Hospital at Greenwich. Beside 
w-liich, they support the Technical Institute and 
other charities of London. . 

The Fishmongers have an income of fifty thou- 
sand a year. Court fees, salaries, and office 
expenses are stated to be in the aggregate about 
seven thousand pounds ; while entertainments, &c., 
come^ to about nine thousand three hundred. 
Repairs and improvements in their famous Hall 
amounted in 1877 to nearly thirty-eight thousand 
pounds. Amongst the Fishmongers’ trusts are 
St Peter’s Hospital, Wandsworth, exhibitions at 
Oxford and Cambridge universities and the 
Technical Institute, to which, with donations 
to the London charities and to the poor-boxes 
in j)olice courts, they devote from twenty to 
tW'enty-five thousand pounds yearly: 

The Goldsmiths come next with about sixty 
thousand a year. Their Hall cost them, het^veen 
1870 and 1879, about thirty-five thousand. Their 
court fees are about fifteen hundred pounds ; 


pension. 

these benefits become hereditary, and are enjoyed 
by the investor’s descendants, provided they choose 
to perform certain ceremonies. ‘Hereditation^ 
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annual expenditure of the Companies shall be say, * used once to swarm with salmon ; but now, 
published, in the same manner as municipal though the white trout come up into it, no 
corporations and joint-stock Companies, and even salmon may pass the shallow below ; for there, 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This in times gone by, the good priest of the x:)ari3li5 
measure of reform will certainly he a very riding to visit some sick man in the mountains, 
necessary one, for until the Eeport of the Com- tried to cross the stream, but his horse cliaiiced 
mission was issued, no members of the city to set his foot on a salmon’s back, stumbled, and 
Companies, except the chosen few who form the let his rider dowm into the water. So his Ilever- 
^ courts,’ had any idea as to what their respective ence banned the salmon, and forbade them ever 
guilds were worth, where their property was, to venture again, across that ford ; and to this clay 
or how they spent their money. they may be seen throwing themselves in the 

The fancy ‘ Livery franchise ’ is to be abolished, pool below or swimming slowly up to the tail of 
and there is to be a redistribution of the various the stream, and then letting tlieinselves drop 
revenues, and an allocation to objects of public sadly dowm again, as tbough the memory of the 
utility of a considerable percentage of the happy but unattainable feeclin^'-groiinds above had 
immense sums already described. To can-y this descended to them from their fathers.’ 
out, how'ever, it is proj)osed to appoint a special He will tell you, too, ho^v Bran, the mighty 
Commission, with powder to inspect or inquire wmrm, lies hidden fathoms deep in the long 
into the title-deeds, &c., of the various trusts, and water-gunss at the bottom of the lake. There he 
to create new trusts in the place of those which must lie sleeping all the day ; but at nightfall 
have become obsolete. It is also proposed to he wakes, shakes out the long mane on his back, 
put a fifty years’ limit to the ^lereditary’ biisi- and drags his umvieldy body, huge as that of a 
ness, and "that compensation should be given to bull, out on to the meadow by the stream. He is 
all persons who may be injuriously affected by the seldom seen, it is true, for it is not good to wander 
carrying out of the Commissioners’ proposals. near his feeding-grounds ; and in the dark winter 

Thus a great reform is about to be instituted, nights, the cottagers in the glen tremble as they 
which will at last enable the people of London hear his deep voice borne on the wind, 
to enjoy the benefits arising from a splendid Look across the bay and, if the day is clear, 
inheritance, Which is theirs by right, and which you will see, to witness to the truth of the story, 
will be productive of great good in the future, such a worm’s vast length stretched many a rooci 
When this change has been carried out, and the along the mountain-side, but cold and lifeless — 
London hlunicipal Bill has passed into la'w, the frozen into stone. Three fair lakes, which lie 
inhabitants of the great city will be able to con- between the mountain and the sea, were given 
gratiilate themselves on the fact that at last him to dwell in ; but in his pride he could not 
London has become in reality what it has long content himself therewith, but would see the land 
been in name only, namely, the finest and best- that lay southward across the mountains. Slowly 
governed metropolis in the world. he dragged himself up the face of the cup-like 

amphitheatre wdiich closes in the valley, and his 

^ head had almost reached the topmost ridge from 

Li i'v X jj Ur Jii iS b. which he might survey the domains beyond, when 

■ Among the mountains of the south of Ireland, in his doom came upon him ; and he lies there for 
some of those 'wild Kerry glens which have not ever, a warning and example, ^and gives to the 
yet been overrun by the hosts of English and valley the name ^ Combe-na-pciste ’ (the Hollow 
American tourists, there sti.Il linger memories of of the Serpent). 

events which have long been forgotten in the Poor Bran ! he and his fellows, the last scions 
busy woidd outside, and strange legends and of a mighty line, after many toils and wander- 
traditions may still be heard, though the number ings, have at length found a place of refuge in 
of those who believe and cherish them lessens these lonely mountain lakes, even as many 
year by year. Even now, as you walk the moun- brave and holy men, warriors and anchorites, 
tains wutli a countryman, should you propose to retreated before the advance of hostile intruders 
sit and rest awhile, he will perhaps look startled, to their fastnesses and cells amid the" forests 
and make some excuse to hurry you on from the which once clothed the Irish hills. It must 

spot with redoubled vigour ; and when at length surely have been a saint-like feeling of, com- 

he has found a resting-place, he will tell you tfiat passion for all their troubles, "which moved St 
yon were treading on the ‘ hungry grass ’ whicli Patrick to allow them to remain within his holy 
makes those that walk on it long'to lie down and island, when he took his stand upon the momi- 

sleep ; but that if any man unwittingly yields tain in the west which bears his name, and 

to this longing, the sleep that comes upon him drove all evil reptiles into the ocean at his feet ; 
knows no waking. It is on this hungry grass so that, as the chronicler tells us, since then ^iio 
that the great yellow horse feeds which is some- poisoned or venomous thing is bred in that 
times seen rushing headlong through the mist realm, insomuch that the very earth of ^ that 
by wanderers lost on the mountains ; but none country, being brought into other .realms, killetii 
ever yet saw him and came down alive. all venomous and poisoned worms.’ For is not 

If it ha|)pens that your wanderings lead you Bran the last of that great race of dragons 
by the heights on the northern shores of the who, in times gone by, ravaged these northern 
beautiful Kenmare Eiver, your guide will perhaps lands, and whose conquest ^was the proudest 
point out a lonely lake deep in a hollow of the achievement of many a knight and viking-^ 
hills, from which the mountain slopes rise steep dragons so dreaded, that their ^ strange and 
and rugged on aB. sides, save where the stream terrible forms, fashioned by cunning hands on 
which feeds it has formed a narrow meadow and the ‘prows of the long Norse war-shii)s, struck 
a strip of glittering strand. ‘ That lake,’ he •uili fear into the heart of the enemy, and haunted 
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tlie memories of tlie artists who carved the 
weird sliajDes that crawl in stone on our Gothic 
towers? The Death-song of Eagnax Lodbrog, 
the great Norse hero whose sons harried the 
coasts of England in vengeance for his death, 
tells how he won his name and fame in Goth- 
land by the slaughter of such a dragon ; Sir 
Guy of Warwick, too, and Sir Bevis, and many 
another worthy, if we may believe the ballads 
and local traditions, destroyed in fight foul 
worms or dragons which oppressed the dwellers 
in Northumberland, both man and beast ; while 
the legends of St George and St Margaret, and 
a host of minor saints, are full of the stories 
of these monsters. Alas for poor Bran ! His 
course is well nigh run ; for though ‘ the knights 
are dust, and their good swords are rust,’ yet 
the National School teacher, with his science 
primer, deals him a more deadly blow than ever 
did the spear of saint or champion. 

But leave these musings, and turn your eyes 
again on the bay below, and there, perhaps, you 
will see a little * hooker’ — as the sturdy cutter- 
ligged boats which trade and fish on these 
coasts are called — creeping down the bay before 
a gentle easterly breeze, bearing pilgrims who 
are on their way to a ‘pattern’ which is held 
to-day at a holy well on the further side. They 
are many of them sick or weakly children, 
whose parents and friends hope that the good 
saint may be jDleased to give their dear ones 
ease. Eollow them to their landing-place and 
up the winding mountain road, and you will 
meet numbers of men, women, and children, 
four and five together, all walking steadily in 
the same direction. The younger men wear 
tlie ordinary dress of country labourers ; but 
here and there you may find an old man in i 
the long frieze coat, knee-breeches, and gray- 1 
blue stockings of the last generation ; and i 
perhaps one or two farmers will pass you 
mounted on stout ponies, with their wives seated 
comfortably behind them. The women are for 
the most part bare-footed, though some carry 
shoes and stockings in their hands, to be put 
on, for mere vanity, at the pattern. The girls 
are wrapped in shawls worn so as to form a 
kind of hood ; while their elders are dressed 
ill long blue cloaks, with white caps or bright 
handkerchiefs on their heads. 

On arriving at the scene of the pattern, the 
first thing that strikes a stranger is that the 
old thorn-tree which overhangs the holy well is 
all covered with little bits of rag fastened to its 
branches. These are the offerings of the devotees 
of previous years, to which the present company 
will soon add its tribute. The pilgrims, as they 
arrive, crowd to the well, some to wash them- 
selves in its w’aters ; others, to toil painfully 
round it on their knees time after time, pray- 
ing all the wdiile and telling their beads ; 
wiiile hard by, those who liave already finished 
their devotions, or who have merel}^ come for 
pleasure, are gathered together in little groups 
chatting and laughing, and making remarks to 
one another in Irish as the stranger passes by. 
Gradually, these groups grow larger as the pil- 
grims finish their duties at the well; the poteen 
is freely handed round, and some wandering 
piper or fiddler seats himself on a rock and 
strikes up a tune. Then here and there among 


the crowd a couple of noted dancers choose a 
smooth and level spot, or perhaps even borrow 
the door of a neighbouring cabin, and with 
solemn and earnest faces begin their dance, amid 
an admiring circle. Strange to say, the dancers 
who win most applause from the critical spec- 
tators are often not young lads and lasses, but 
middle-aged men and -women ; for step-dancing, 
like many other old Irish customs, both good 
and bad, is rapidly becoming a thing of the 
past. Before long, many of those who live at a 
distance leave the crowd and set out on their 
homeward journey ; but the dancing and drink- 
ing and merry-making are kept up by the 
! neighbours till the sun, just sinking into the 
' Atlantic, sheds over the hills that -wonderful pink 
glow which gives such beauty to a summer 
evening in Kerry. 

The well where this merry gathering takes 
place is most likely called after some native 
saint, whose name is hardly to be found in the 
books which treat of such lore ; and there is in 
all j>robability some long and circiimstantiai 
legend telling how it caine to i^ass that the 
spell was cast upon the waters. But for all 
this, it cannot be doubted that the well once 
bore the name of a heathen deity, for whom 
the pious missionaries substituted a Christian 
saint, wisely deeming that it was easier to bend 
such beliefs to a good purpose, than to break 
them. All the circumstances connected with 
these patterns tend to prove that they, like 
the ‘ Baal-tiime,’ or fires of Baal, which may be 
seen lighting the hills around on St John’s eve, 
are the last relics of a long-forgotten worship. 
But year by year the old native language is dying 
out, and with it the old dress and the old beliefs. 
The Irish names of places, which call itp strange 
traditions in the minds of the older folk, are 
not understood by the children, and soon the 
legends of the Kerry glens will be forgotten by 
all save the scholar and the anticj[uary. 

A WINTER PICTURE. 

The winter- rirae is on the apple-trees ; 

The mulberries are bare ; no longer shows 
The graceful pear her wealth of burnislied fruit; 
Stripped is the slender plum ; the orchard wears 
A look of barren sadness ; garnered in 
Are all its purple, red, and golden fruits, 

And sterile shall it show till blossom- time. 

Thus Nature, after labour, takes her rest, 

Chaining fresh vigour for her teeming-time, 

By husbanding her strength ; and so the fields, 
■Whereon in autumn glowed the ruddy corn, 

Lie fallow for a season. ’Tis tlie time 
Of universal pause from that hard toil 
That is the lot of all our husbandmen ; 

Even the flowers are withered. 

And the birds 

As silent are as is the scene around 

Beneath its snowy shroud ; no whistle wakes 

The echoes of the glade, no melody 

Comes from the w'oodland spray — a death-like calm, 

Serene and still, profound and beautiful, 

Lies over Nature, as she tranquil sleei^s. 
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any certain foundation in fact. But eyen those 
SOAIE INTEE-ESTING WOBDS. wkicli are universally recognised form a con- 
One of the most interesting results of the study siderable category, from which we may select a 
of language is the elucidation which it affords of few of the more interesting specimens, 
the history of mankind. In the larger sphere We would first remind our readers of the deri~ 
of comparative philology, important discoveries vations of two words applied to a peculiar form 
regarding the relations of various races have been of wealth — the substantive fee and the adjective 
made. In some cases a common origin has been w^hich, though so widely different in 

proved for the widely dissimilar languages of form, recall to us the same idea through the 
different nations ; in others, the influence of one vehicle of different languages. They are both 
people upon its less civilised neighbours is clearly taken from words — the one Saxon, the other 
shown. If, on the other hand, we confine our Latin— signifying ‘ cattle,’ and thus take us back 
inquiries to our ovm language, the historical to the times when flocks and herds were the chief 
associations wliich it presents are no less interest- property of our ancestors, the evidence as well as 
ing. The successive races which predominated in the source of their wealth. It is curious how, 
the early days of the history of Great Britain, from this first signification, the words came to 
have each left its impress upon our language, be considered applicable to wealth of any kind, 
in which Celtic, Latin, Saxon, Danish, and and have now become almost limited in mean- 
Norman elements are strangely intermingled, ing to property in the form of money. To the 
Even now, our commercial intercoxirse vdth the same days of primitive simplicity we may also 
inhabitants of every quarter of the globe is ever undoubtedly attribute the word rivals^ when the 
enricliing our vocabulary with borrowed terms pastoral dwellers by the same stream (Latin rivus) 
and phrases. Hence, it is hardly to be wondered would not imfrequentiy be brought into unfriendly 
that such a composite language affords an ample competition with each other. Some words and 
field for research. We may trace in it the expressions are derived from the time when but 
gradual progress of civilisation, and follow the few persons could boast of what we should con- 
changes of national ideas and feelings, , the eleva- sider the most elementary education. The word 
tion of some words, the debasement of many signature, for example, had a more literal applica- 
others. We may recognise the half-forgotten tion in the days when the art of writing was 
names of men once famous for their characters known but to a few monks and scholars, and 

and achievements, and of places once renowned when kings and barons, no less than their humbler 

for their produce and manufactures. Finally, followers, affixed their cross or sign to any docu- 

we may recall states of society which have long ment requiring their assent. Again, when we 

since passed away, and find in modern phrases speak of abstruse calculations, we make unthink- 
vestiges of the manners and customs of other ing reference to the primitive method of counting ' 
^ by means of pebbles (calculi), resorted to by the 

It is to these records of the minor details of Komans. ! 

life that we would briefly call attention, as an It is remarkable how many of the terms ; 
investigation possessing the double interest of relating to books and the external materials of 
investing with greater reality the history of the literature refer primarily to the simple materials 
past, and of throwing a new light on the bear- made use of by our ancestors to preserve their 
ing of words otherwise inexplicable. This class thoughts and the records of, their lives. In 
of words has undoubtedly been increased by booh itself, it is generally acknowledged we 
startling derivations, due more to the imagina- have a proof of how a primitive race, gene- 
tion and ingenuity of their inventors, than to* rally, believed to have been the Goths, employed 
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the durable -wood of the loo or beech-tree on 
which to inscribe their records. Library and 
kindred words in our own and other modern 
languages indicate the use of the liber or inner 
bark of a tree as a writing mateiial ; while code, 
from caiidex, the trunk of a tree, points to the 
wooden tablets smeared with wax on which the 
ancients originally wrote. The thin wooden 
leaves or tablets were not like the mlumina, 
rolled within one another, but, like those of our 
books, lay over one another. The or 

iron-pointed implement used for writing on these 
tablets, has its modern form in our which 
has come to be applied less to the manner of 
writing than to the mode of expression. Hence 
its significance has been extended so as to apply 
to arts other than that of composition. As 
advancing civilisation brought to the Western 
world the art of making a writing material from 
strips of the inner rind of the Egyptian papyrus 
glued together transversely, the word was 

introduced, to be applied as time went on to 
textures made of various substances. The Greek 
name of the same plant (bijblos) gives us a word 
used with reference to books in the composite 
forms of 6i5Zwgrapher, hiblioxaimm, and so forth. 
It is worthy of remark that in England, as well 
as in Erance, Germany, and other Eurojoean 
countries, the simple form of this Greek word | 
for book, our Bible, has come to be restricted to 
One Book, to the exclusion of all others. From 
scheda, a Latin word for a strip of papyrus rind, 
has also descended our schedule. 

The transition from tablets to paper as a 
writing material has also a monument in volume, 
which, in spite of its significance as a roll of 
paper, is applied to the neatly folded books 
which have taken the place of that cumbrous 
I form of literature. More than one instance of 
a similar retention of a word the actual significa- 
tion of which is completely obsolete, might 
easily be adduced. The word indenture refers to 
an ancient precaution against forgery resorted to 
in the case of important contracts.; The duplicate 
documents, of which each party retained one, were 
irregularly indented in precisely the same manner, 
so that upon comparison they might exactly tally. 
A vignette portrait has also lost the accompaniment 
wliicli alone made the name appropriate, namely, 
the vine-leaves and tendrils which in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries usually formed its 
ornamental border. The directions in the English 
Prayer-book, again, are still known as mhrics 
(Latin ruber, red), although it is now the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to see; printed 
as originally, in red we 

apply without any sense of incongruity the name 
of (from Latin ^emm, a feather) to all those 
modern appliances which rival, if they have not 
yet superseded, the quill, to which alone the 
word is really appropriate. 

Several words come down to us derived from 
customs connected with election to public offices. 
The word candidate (from Latin candidus, white) 
is one of these- It was customary among the 
Romans for any suitor for office to appear in 
a peculiar dress denoting liis position. His toga 
was loose, so that he might show the people the 
scars of the wounds received in the cause of 
the commonwealth, and artificially whitened in 
token of fidelity and humility. Again, ambition 


— a word of which the significance has been 
widened to embrace the most overpowering of 
all the passions of the human heart — refers pri- 
marily to the practice of these same candidates of 
repairing to the forum and other places of public 
resort, and their Agoing round’ (Latin amhienies) 
among the people, endeavouring to ingratiate 
themselves by friendly words and greetings. 
From the ancient practice of secret voting by 
means of Goalls,’ we have the word ballot, which 
is erroneously applied to all secret voting, even 
when, as in the case of our parliamentary elec- 
tions, voting-papers, and not balls, are employed. 
Nor must we omit another word of similar 
origin — that is, ostracism. This word signified 
among the Greeks the tenipoi’ary banishment 
which might be inflicted by six thousand votes 
of the Athenian people upon any person sus- 
pected of designs against the liberty of the state. 
The name arose from the votes being recorded 
upon a bit of burnt clay or an earthenware tile 
shaped like a shell (Gr. ostrakon, a shell). It 
is closely allied to the Greek ostreon, or Latin 
ostrea, an oyster. A somewhat similar practice 
existed among the Syracusans, where it %yent by 
the name of loetalism, from the leaf (Gr. fetalon) 
on which the name of the offender was written. 
With the caprice of language, this word has 
entirely passed away, while the Athenian custom 
gives us a word expressive of social exclusion. 

It has been said that there is hardly an institu- 
tion of ancient times which has not some memorial 
in our language. The sacrifices of Greeks and 
Romans are commemorated in the word immo- 
late, from the habit of throwing meal (Latin 
mola) upon the head of the victim. The word 
contemplate was probably used originally of the 
augurs who frequented the temples of the gods, 
temple meaning originally ‘a place cut off,’ and 
hence ‘reserved.’ Oxir \YOvd. funeral is borrowed 
from a Latin word of similar signification, %yhich 
in its turn is connected with fumus, smoke, 
thus giving us an allusion to the ancient habit 
of burning the bodies of the dead. Another 
word connected with the rites accorded to the 
dead — that is, dirge — is of Christian origin. It 
is a contraction of the first word of the antiphon 
in the office for the dead, taken from the eighth 
verse of the fifth Psalm : ‘ Dirige, Duminus 
mens,’ &c. (‘Lead or direct me, O Lord,’ &c.). 

; From a Roman law-term of Greek origin we 
have the word para 2 :>hernalia, signifying strictly 
those articles of personal property, besides her 
jointure, which were at the disposal of a woman 
after the death of her husband. 

From a detail of Roman military life we trace 
the derivation of the word subsidy, originally 
, applied only to assistance in arms, but generalised 
to signify help of any kind, especially pecuniary 
aid. Salary meant originally ‘salt-money,’ or 
money given to the soldiers for salt. With the 
inconsistency frequently found in language, the 
name survived after money had taken the place 
of such rations. Strictly speaking, the word 
stipend is liable to the same etymological objec- 
tion, since the meaning of the word is a certain 
quantity of small coins estimated by weiglit. 

The (ierivatioii of the word tragedy has been a 
fruitful field of controversy. It is undoubtedly 
the case that tliis class of drama was originally oi‘ 
anything but a mournful and pathetic character, 
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and was a remnant of tlie winter festival in Latin sentina, the hold of 
honour of the god Dionysus. The word is ecj ' ' 
coined from the Greek tragos^ a goat ; but various pi 
reasons have been assigned for this connection, m, 

Some assert that a goat was the prize awarded to co 
the best extempore poem in honour of the god ; te 
others, that the hrst actors were dressed like fu 
satyrs, in goat-skins. A more likely explanation to 
is that a " goat was sacrificed at the singing of 
the song. 


nps bilge- water out of a ship. It is curious to 
fk how the name of a naval official of whom 
stant vigilance was required, has been wdiolly 
asferred to a post rec^uiring equal watch- 
less in the sister service. The other term 
which we would call attention is temr, 
a Hungarian word signifying ^ twentieth.^ In 
, explanation of this derivation, it is related that 
It is" curious to remark how many names when Matthias Corvinus ascended the Hungarian, 
applied to persons, in allusion either to their throne in 1458, the dread of imminent foreign 
characters or occupations, can be traced to some invasion caused him to command an immediate 
custom of other days. The very ^vmrcI person levy of troops. The cavalry he raised by a decree 
is an example of this class of derivatives! It ordering that one man should be enrolled out of 
was first applied to the masks which it was ‘twenty^ in every village, who should provide 
customary for actors to wear. These covered the among themselves for his subsistence and pay. 
whole head, with an opening for the mouth, that We may pass now to some words of the same 
the voice might sound through (Latin peTSonare), nature of less honourable significance. Assassin 
The transition was easy from the disguise of the remains in oiir language as the dread memorial 
actor to the character which he represented, and of the domination of an odious sect in Palestine 
the word was ultimately extended beyoncl the wdiich flourished in the thirteenth century, the 
scenic language to denote the human being who Hashishin (drinkers of hashish^ an intoxicating 
has a i)art to play in the world. Bycoplumt is drink or decoction of the Cannabis indica^ a 
compounded of two Greek words (sycoji, phantes), kind of hemp). The ‘ Old Man of the Moiin- 
signifying literally a ^ flg-sliewer,’ that is, one tain’ roused his followers’ spirits by help of 
who brings figs to light by shaking the tree. It this drink, and sent them to stab his enemies, 
has been conjectured, also, that ‘fig-shewer’ per- especial!;;^ the leading Orusaclers. The emis- 
haps referred to one who informed against persons saries of this body 'waged for two hundred 
exporting figs from Attica, or plumlering sacred years a treacherous warfare alilce against Jew, 
fig-trees. Sycophant meant originally a common Christian, and orthodox Mohammedan. Among 
informer, and hence a slanderer ; but it was the distinguished men who fell victims to 
never used in the modern sense of a flatterer, their murderous daggers^ were the Marquis of 
Another word of somewhat similar meaning, Montferrat in 1192, Louis of Bavaria in ISIS, 
parasite, sprung from no such contemptible trade, and the Khan of Tartary some forty years later. 
The original bearers of the name were a class of Tlie buccaneers, who at a later date were hardly 
priests who probably had their meals in common less dreaded, derived their name from the houcan 
(Latin parasiteo, to sit beside). But very early or gridiron on which the original settlers at 
with the Gi’eeks the term came to be applied to Hayti were accustomed to broil or smoke for 
one who lives at the expense of the great, gaining future consumption the flesh of the animals they 
this position by adulation and servility. Also of had killed for their skins. The word is said to 
Greek origin is pedagogue {paidagogos), signify- be Caribbean, and to mean place %vhere meat 
ing, first, rather the slave who conducted the is smoke-dried.’ 

child’s stepiB to the place of instruction, than, as Some of the contemptuous terms in our 
now, the master who guides his mind in the way language have been attributed to remarkable 
of knowledge. In later times, a chancellor gained origins. In scamp, have a deserter from 
his name from the place which it was ciistomm’y the field of battle (Latin ex, and campus), a 
for him to occupy near the lattice- work screen parallel word to de-camp; and in scoundrel, 
(cancellus) which fenced off the judgment-seat from loathsome fellowq’ ‘one to scunner or be disgusted 
the body of the court. The same Latin derivation at.’ The old word scunner, still used as a term 
pives us the chancel of a church, from the fact of of strong dislike in Lowland Scotch, meant * 
its being screened ofi^, and what is more remark- also ‘to shrink through fear,’ so scunner-el 
able, the verb to cancel, that is, to strike out is equivalent to one •who shrinks, a coward, 
anything -which is written by making cross-lines Poltroon is ‘one who lies in bed,’ instead of 
over it. bestirring himself. 

Several of the names of different trades will Several words have passed from a literal to 
at once occur to our readers. Thus, a stationer is a figurative sense, and have thus become much 
one who had a ‘ station ’ or stand in the market- wider i.n signification. Thus, villain originally 
place for the sale of books, in order to attract meant merely a farm-servant ; pagan, a dweller 
the ^ passers-by as customers. An upholsterer, in a village ; hiave, a boy ; idiot, a private 
originally upholdster, was, it would seem, an person ; heathen, a dweller on a heath ; gazette, 
auctioneer, who ‘ held up ’ his wares in order a small coin ; and brat, a rag or clout, especially 
to show them off. The double -er in this word a child’s bib or apron. Treacle meant an anti- 
is superfluous, as in pouU-er-en A haberdasher dote against the bites of serpents ; intoxicate, to 
was so called from his selling a stuff called drug or poison ; eoioard, a bob- tailed hare ; 
hapertas in old French, which is supposed to be and butcher, a slaughterer merely of he-goats. 
from a Scandinavian word meaning pedlars’ Brand and stigmatise still mean to mark with 
wares, from the liaversacJc in which they were infamy, although the practical significance of the 
carried. words is now chiefly a matter of history. Under 
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was branded with the three letters F tJ E, a 
thief or rascal ; while it may not be generally 
known that in England the custom of branding 
the cheek of a felon with an F was only abolished 
by statute some sixty years ago. 

These examples of a class of words denoting 
traces of customs of other days, might easily 
be largely multiplied i but enough has been said 
to remind our readers of one aspect of the 
historical value of our language — that is, the 
impress of the thoughts and practices of past 
generations stamped upon the words which are 
used in the familiar intercourse of life. 


A HOUSE BIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


CHi^PTER YII. 


^ She has come to stay,* Frances said. 

^What?’ cried Mariuccia, making the small 
monosyllable* sound as if it were the biggest word 
in her vocabulary. 

‘She has come to stay. She is my sister; 
papa’s daughter as much as I am. She has come 
— home.* Frances was a little uncertain about 
the word, and it was only ‘a casa* that she said — 
‘ to the house,* which means the same. 

Mariuccia threw up her arms in astonishment. 
‘Then there has been another Signorina all the 
time ! * she cried. ‘ Figure to yourself that I 
ha’V’^e been with the padrone a dozen years, and 
I never heard of her before.* 

‘ Papa does not talk very much about his con- 
cerns,* said Frances in her faithfulness. ‘And 
what we have got to do is to make her very 
comfortable. She is very pretty, don’t you 
think? Such beautiful blond hair — and tall. 
I never shall be tall, I fear. They say she is 
like papa ; but, as is natural, she is much more 
beautiful than papa.’ 

‘Beauty is as you find it,* said Mariuccia. 
‘Carina, no one will ever be so pretty as our 
own Signorina to Domenico and me. — What is 
the child doing? She is pulling the things oft' 
her own bed. — My angel, you have lost your 
good sense. You are fluttered and upset by this 
new arrival. The blue room will be very good 
for the new young lady. Perhaps she will not 
stay very long ? * 

The wish was father to the thought. But 
Frances took no notice of the suggestion. She 
said briskly, going on with what she was doing : 
‘She must have my room, Mariuccia. The blue 
room is qidU nice ; it will do very well for me ; 
but I should like her to feel at home, not to 
think our house was bare and cold. The blue 
room would be rather naked, if we were to 
put her there to-night. It will not be naked 
for me ; for, of course, I am used to it all, 
and know everything. But when Constance 
wakes to-morrow morning and looks round her, 
and wonders where she is — oh, how strange it 
all seems ! — I wish her to open her eyes upon 
things that are pretty, and to say to herself : 
“What a delightful house papa has. What a 
nice room, I feel as if I had been here all mv 
life.’** . ■ . 

‘Constanza — is that her name? It is rather 

common name — not distinguished, like our 
Signorina’s. But it is very good for her, I have 
no doubt. And so you will give her your own 


room, that she may be fond of the house, and 
stay and supplant you? That is what will happen. 
The good one, the one of gold, gets pushed out 
of the way. I would not give her my room to 
make her love the house.’ 

‘ I think you would, Mariuccia.’ 

‘ No ; I do not think so,* said Mariuccia, 
squaring herself with one arm akimbo. ‘ No ; 
I do not deny that I would probably take some 
new things into the blue room, and put up 
curtains. But I am older than you are, and I 
have more sense. I would not do it. If she 
gets your room, she will get your place ; and 
she will please everybody, and be admired, and 
my angel will be put out of the way.’ 

‘ I am such a horrid little wretch,’ said Frances, 

‘ that I thought of that too. It was mean, oh, so 
mean of me. She is prettier than I am ; and 
taller ; and — yes, of course, she must be older 
too, so you see it is her right.’ 

‘ Is she the eldest ? ’ asked Mariuccia. 

Frances made a puzzled pause ; but she wmuld 
not let the woman divine that she did not know, 

‘ 0 yes ; she must be the eldest. — Come quick, 
Mariuccia ; take all these things to the bhm 
room ; and now for your clean linen and every- 
thing that is nice and sweet.’ 

Mariuccia did v'hat she was told, but with 
many objections. She carried on a running 
murmur of protest all the time. ‘Wheji there 
are changes in a family ; when it is by the 
visitation of God, that is another matter. A 
son or a daughter who is in trouble, who has 
no other refuge ; that is natural ; there is noth- 
ing to say. But to remain away during a dozen 
years, and then to come back at a moment’s 
notice — nay, without eveu a moment*s notice — 
in the evening, wiien all the beds are made up, 
and demand everything that is comfortable. — I 
have always thought that there was a great deal 
to be said for the poor young Signorino in the 
Bible, he who had always stayed at home when 
his brother was amusing himself. Carina, you 
know^ wiiat I mean.’ 

‘I have thought of that too,’ said Frances. 
‘But my sister is not a prodigal; and papa has 
never done anything for her. It is all quite 
different. When w^e know” each other better, 
it will be delightful ahvays to have a companion, 
Mariuccia — think how pleasant it will be always 
to have a companion. I w^onder if she will like 
my pictures? — Now^, don’t you think the room 
looks very pretty? I alw^ays thought it was a 
pretty room. Leave the persianis open, that she 
may see the sea ; and in the morning, don’t forget 
to come in and close them, before the sun gets 
hot. — I think that will do now”.’ 

‘ Indeed, I hope it will do — after all the trouble 
you have taken. And I hope the young lady 
is worthy of it.— But, my angel, w^hat shall I do 
when I come in to wrake her? Does she expect 
that I can talk her language to her? No, no. 
And she will know nothing ; she will not even 
be able to say “ Good-morning.” ’ 

‘I hope so. But if not, you must call me 
first, that is all,* said Frances cheerfully. — ‘Now, 
don’t go to bed just yet ; perhaps she will like 
something — some tea ; or perhaps a little supper ; 
or i never asked if she had dined.’ 

Mariuccia regarded this possibility with equa- 
nimity, She was not afraid of a girl’s appetite. 
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‘witli those people whom I travelled with. I 
suppose you will have to call and be civil. 
They were quite delighted to think that they 
would know somebody at Bordighera— some of 
the inhabitants.— Yes, tea, if you please. And 
then I think I shall go to bed ; for twenty-four 
hours in the train is very fatiguing, besides the 
excitement. — Don’t you think Frances is very 
much like mamma? There is a little way she 
has of setting her chin. — Look there 1 That 
is mamma all over. I think they 'would, get on 
together very well : indeed, I feel sure of it.’ 
And again there was a significant look exchanged, 
which once more -went like a sting to Frances’ 
heart. 

^Your sister has been telling me,’ said Mr 
Waring, with a little hesitation, ‘ of a great many 
people I used to know. You must be very 
much surprised, my dear; but I will take an 

opportunity’ He 'was confused before her, 

as if he had been before a judge. He gave her 


nearer to her than anybody, except her father. 
But all this being done, she had the strangest 
difficulty in going back, in thrusting herself, 
as imagination said, between them, and inter- 
rupting their talk. To think that it should be 
such a tremendous matter to return to that 
familiar room, in which the greater part of her 
life had been passed ! It felt like another world 
into which she was about to enter, full of 
unknown elements and conditions which she did 
not understand. She had not known what it 
was to be shy in the very limited society she 
had ever known ; but she was shy now, feeling 
as if she had not courage to put her hand upon 
the handle of the door. The familiar creak and 
jar of it as it opened seemed to her like noisy 
instruments announcing her approach, which 
stopped the conversation, as she had divined, 
and made her father and her sister look up 
with a little start. Frances could have wished 
to sink through the floor, to get rid of her 
own being altogether, as she saw them both 
give this slight start. Constance was leaning 
upon the table, the light of the lamp shining 
full upon her face, with the air of being in 
the midst of an animated narrative, which she 
stopped when Frances entered ; and Mr Waring 
had been listening -with a smile. He turned 
half round and held out his hand to the timid 
girl behind him. ‘ Come, Frances,’ he said ; ‘ you 
have been a long time making your preparations. 
Have you been bringing out the fairest robe for 
your sister?’ It w^as odd how the parable — 
which had no signification in their circumstances 
— haunted them all. 

‘Your room is quite ready whenever you please. 
And would you like tea or anything? I ought 
to have asked if you had dined,’ Frances said. 

‘ Is she the housekeeper ? — How odd ! — Do you 
look after everything ? — Dear me ! I am afraid, 
in that case, I shall make a very poor substi- 
tute for Frances, papa.’ 

‘It is not necessary to think of that,’ he said 
hastily, giving her a quick glance. 

Frances saw it, wdth another involuntary, 
quickly suppressed pang. Of course, there would 
he things that Constance must be w^arned not to 
say. And yet it felt as if papa had deserted her 
and gone over to the other side. She had not the 
remotest conception what the 'warning referred 
to, or what Constance meant. 

‘I dined at the hotel,’ Constance w'ent on, 


it’— having nothing to do with it, which makes 
people who do not understand society feel like 
so many 
nothing, 
forlorn. 


ghosts standing on the margin, knowiijg 
The feeling was strange, and very 
It is an unpleasant experience even for 
those who are stranger , ' ' ” * 

hut as the speaker was her sister and 


to whom it is a passing 
incident ; hut as the speaker was her sister and 
the listener her father, Frances could not help 
Generally in the evening con- 
between them. He would have 
his hook, ancf Frances sometimes had a book too, 
or a drawing upon which she could w^ork, or at 
least her knitting. She had felt that the silence 
which reigned in the room w^as not what ought 
to he. It was not like the talk which was sup- 
posed to go on in all the novels she had ever read 


feeling forlorn, 
versation flaggy 
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where the people were nice. And sometimes 
she attempted to entertain her father with little 
incidents in the life of their poor neighbours, 
or things which Mariuccia had told her ; but he 
listened benevolently, with his finger between the 
leaves of his book, or even without closing his 
book, looking up at her over the leaves — only 
out of kindness to her, not because he %vas 
interested ; and then silence would fall on them, 
a silence which was very sweet to Frances, in 
the midst of which her owm little stream ^ of 
thoughts flowed very continuously, but which 
now and tlien she was struck to the heart to 
think must be very dull for papa. 

But to-night it wms not dull for him. She 
listened, and said to herself this was the way to 
make conversation ; and laughed whenever she 
could, and followed every little gesture of her 
sister’s with admiring eyes. But at the end, 
Frances, though she would not acknowledge it 
to herself, felt that she had not been amused. 
She thought the people in the village were just 
as interesting. But then she was not so clever as 
Constance, and could not do them justice in the 
same way. 

‘And now I am going to bed,’ Constance said. 
She rose up in an instant with a rapid move- 
ment, as it* the thought had only just struck 
her, and she obeyed the impulse at once. There 
was a freedom about all her movements which 
troubled and captivated Frances. She had been 
leaning half over the table, her sleeves, which 
were a little wide, falling back from her arms, 
now leaning her chin in the hollow of one hand, 
now supporting it with both, putting her elbows 
wherever she pleased. Frances herself had Been 
trained by Mariuccia to very great decorum in 
respect to attitudes. If she did furtively now 
an<l then lean an elbow upon the table, she was 
aware that it was wrong all the time ; and as for 
legs, she knew it was only men who were per- 
mitted to cross them, or to do anything save sit 
with two feet equal to each other upon the floor. 
But Constance cared for none of these rules. 
She rose up abruptly (Mariuccia would have said, 
as if something had stung her) almost before she 
had finished what she was saying. ‘ Show me 
my room, please,’ she said, and yawned. She 
yawned quite freely, naturally, without any 
attempt to conceal or to apologise for it as if it 
had been an accident. Frances could not help 
being shocked, yet neither could she help laugh- 
ing with a sort of pleasure in this breach of all 
rules. But Constance only stared, and did not 
in the least understand why she should laugh. 

‘ "Wliere have you put your sister 1 * Mr Waring 
asked. 

‘I have put her — in the room next to yours, 
papa ; between your room and mine, you know : 
for I am in the blue room now. There she 
will not feel strange ; she will have people on 
each side.’ 

‘ That is to say you have given her ^ 

It was Frances’ turn now to give a warning 
glance. ‘The room I thought she would like 
best,’ she said witli a soft but decisive tone. She 
too had a little imperious way of her own. It 
was so soft, that a stranger would not have 
found it out; but in the Palazzo they were 
all acquainted with it, and no one — not even 
Mariuccia— found it possible to say a word after 


this small trumpet had sounded. Mr Waring 
accordingly was silenced, and made no further 
remark. Pie went with his daughters to the 
door, and kissed the cheek which Constance 
held lightly to him. ' ‘ I shall ^ see you again, 
papa,’ I’raiices said in that same little determined 
voice. 

Mr Waring did not make any reply, hut 
shrank a little aside, to let her pass. He looked 
like a man who was afraid. She had sj^arod him ; 
she had not betrayed the ignorance in which 
he had brought her up ; but now the moment 
of reckoning was near, and he was afraid of 
Finances. He went back into the saloiie, and 
walked up and down with a restlessness which 
was natural enough, considering how all the 
embers of his life had been raked up by this 
unexpected event. He had lived in absolute quiet 
for fourteen long years a' strange life : a life 
which might have been supposed to be impossible 
for a man still in the heyday of his strength ; 
but yet, as it appeared, a life which suited him, 
which he preferred to others more natural. To 
settle down in an Italian village with a little 
girl of four for his sole companion — when he 
came to think of it, nothing could be more 
unnatural, more extraordinary; and yet he had 
liked it well enough, as well as he could have 
liked anything at that crisis of his fate. He was 
the kind of man who, in other ^ circumstances, 
in another age, would have made himself a monk, 
and spent liis existence very placidly in illu- 
minating manuscripts. He had done something 
as near this as is possible to an Englishman, 
not a Eoman Catholic, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, Waring had no ecclesiastical, 
tendencies, or even in the nineteenth century 
he might have found out for himself some 
pseudo-monkery in which he could have been 
happy. As it was, he had retired wuth his little 
giri, and on the whole had been comfortable 
enough. But now the little girl had grown up, 
and required to have various things accounted 
for ; and the other individuals who had claims 
upon him, whom he thought he had shaken off 
altogether, had turned up again, and had to be 
dealt with. The monk had an easy time of it 
in comparison. He who has but himself to think 
of may manage himself, if he has good luck ; hut 
the revsponsibility of otliers on your shoulders is 
a terrible drawback to tranquillity. A little girl ! 
that seemed the simplest of all things. It had 
never occurred to him that she would form a 
link by which all his former burdens might be 
cli'awn back ; or that she, more wonderful still, 
should ever arise, and demand to know why. 
But both of these impossible things had hap- 
pened. 

Waring walked about the salone. He opened 
the glass door and stepped out into the loggia 
into the tranquil shining of the moon, which lit 
up all the blues of the sea, and kindled little 
silver lamps all over the quivering palms. How 
quiet it was ! and yet that tranquil nature lying 
unmoved, taking whatever came of good or evil, 
did harm in a for more colossal way than any 
man could do. The sea, then looking so mild, 
would suddenly rise up and bring liavoc and 
destruction worse than an aimj ; yet next day 
smile again, and throw its spray into the faces 
of the children, and lie like a beautiful thing 
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under the light. But a man could not do this, not had practice, or who have been satisfied with 
A man had to give an account of all that he had bad imitations of a poultice, it is worth while 
done, whetlier it was good or whether it was evil to invest in a pound or two of linseed ; and by 
— if not to God, which on the whole w^'as ^ the carefully following out the above directions a 
easiest — for God knew all about it, how little few times, there will bo little difficulty in turning 
harm had been intended, how little anything out a poultice as it should be—hot, light, of 
had been intended, how one mistake involved uniform consistency, and evenly spread, 
another ; if not to God — why, to some one harder If the poultice is to be applied to a wound, a 
to face— perhaps to one’s little girl teaspoonful of glycerine in the water will prevent 

He came back from the loggia and the moon- its sticking, although in such cases the linseed 
light and nature, which, all of them, were so indif- has to be put next the skin. In medical cases, as 
ferent to w-hat was happening to him, wuth a a rule, the linseed may be put into a bag of flannel 
feeling that the imperfect human lamp which so or calico ; or, better still, of (iannel or mackintosh 
easily got out of gear — as easily as a man — was one side, and of muslin the other. The latter 
a more approjDiiate light for his disturbed soul ; may be bought in different sizes at the chemist’s, 
and met Frances witli her browui eyes waiting and is a saving in the matter of weight, for when 
for him at the door. an ordinary material is being used, it is necessary 

to cover with a piece of mackintosh before the 

layer of cotton-wool, which should be put over 
H 0 M E-N XT R S I H G. every poultice. A ffannel bandage, to keep it in 

BY A LADY. place, also helps to retain the heat; and as the 

value of a poultice is gone when it becomes chilly, 
SIXTH ARTICLE. jg Worth while to take pains to keep it w-arm as 

We now turn to the consideration of those long as possible. 

external remedies wliicli it faUs witHn the nurse’s When a jacket-poultice is ordered, take a piece 

sphere to make or apply, and which wiU be c^oth long enough to go completely romd the 

n ^ patients body; fasten three sets of strings to each 

called for in almost all cases of acute illness. 1^^ . 

And^ first conies the poultice, a Meet powerful jjg jjj tie over the chest. If there 

agent in skilled hands. It as used for its heat much restlessness, extra strings will he needed 
and moisture, to check inflammation, to soothe to tie over each shoulder. This is the ordinary 
pain, and to help in the formation of pus. It way of making a jacket-poultice; but for the 
will therefore be seen that its range of usefulness inexperienced it is anything hut an easy under- 
is very wide, and that it is imperative for a nurse taking, for to make a poultice of such a size 
to thoroughly understand- the art of poultice- properly a difficult matter, and then the 
making; and though this is really quite easy, changing is an operation which frequently defeate 
-i. - / ' T • 14* j ^ 1 its own ends by giving the patient cold. I 

It IS astonishing how few amatenrs can produce remember hearing of “one cLe where every 

anything that has value as containing moist heat, foj, ^ violent fit of 

It must be borne in mind, too, that if a poultice coughing, that it was several minutes before the 

is not useful and agreeable, it wull do positive fresh poultice could be applied. With these 

harm, as a source of misery and annoyance. difficulties in view, I prefer to leave the beaten 

Various materials may be, and are used for track, and make a jacket-poultice thus. Get two 
poultices; in this country, the usual are linseed- bags, one ^ of flannel and the other of oiled silk 
meal and bread. In making the former, do not mnslin ; they must be large enough to iReet 
,0. h.v. 

Imseed, boiling water, metal basin-metal retains the top. FiU the first with a thick 
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Crumble into coarse crumbs as much stale bread 
as you think you are likely to need for your 
poultice; pour some boiling water into a well- 
warmed basin ; stir in the crumbs ; cover with 
a plate, and let it stand by the fire for about 
five minutes ; press out any superfluous mois- 
ture, and put either into a muslin bag or on a 
piece of linen. If the latter, a few drops of 
oil or glycerine should be sprinkled over the 
surfiice, to keep it from sticking. Another way 
is to put rather more water than will be 
needed for the size of ]poultice into a small 
saucepan. Before it quite boils crumble into it 
some stale bread ; mix it with a spoon, and 
continue stirring till the whole is reduced to 
a soft but firm pulp. If it is to be used for a 
wound, put glycerine into the water, as for 
linseed. A bread poultice needs to be very 
carefully covered with cotton-wool, or it will 
speedily become a hard, cold cake, equally use- 
less and disagreeable. 

Charcoal poultices are sometimes ordei'ed for 
foul wounds. If the parts are very tender, take 
half an ounce of charcoal to two ounces of 
bread-crumbs, and one and a half ounces of 
linseed ; soak the bread for a few minutes in 
boiling water, letting it stand by the fire; add 
the meal and half the charcoal ; stir till per- 
fectly soft, and sprinkle the remaining charcoal 
over the surface. When there is no special 
sensitiveness, the charcoal may be mixed with 
linseed and the poultice made as usual, or the 
charcoal may be simply spread over the surface 
of an ordinary linseed poultice. 

Bran poultices are useful because of their 
lightness, when a large surface needs covering. 
They are made by half-filling a flannel bag with 
bran, and pouring boiling water on it. The 
superfluous wet must be got rid of by wringing 
or by placing the bag in the oven for a few 
minutes. 

As to the heat of a poultice ; when the skin 
is not broken, it may be applied as hot as the 
patient will bear it ; and for such cases few 
amateur nurses err on the side of over-heating 
a poultice. The difficulty generally lies in 
getting it hot enough to do good. But on the 
other hand, for wounds, great care is required, 
and a very good test is whether the nurse’s own 
face will bear the heat. In changing a poultice, 
get everything ready first ‘ remove the old poul- 
tice ; cover up well with extra cotton-wool ; 
and make the new one as quickly as possible ; 
but in applying it be careful not to slap it down 
quickly, or your patient will not allow it to be 
put on as hot as if you put one edge gently 
down, and gradually laid the rest in position. 
This is important, especially in dressing wounds 
which require gentle handling. I have seen the 
tears drawn from the eyes of a self-controlled 
patient by the reckless 'way in which a steaming 
poultice has been laid on a sensitive wound ; 
the nurse meanwhile priding herself on the 
heat she compelled her unfortunate victim to 
endure. 

Another method of applying heat and moisture 
to large surfaces is by means of fomentations. 
Properly applied, these often afford great relief ; 
but it is a decided point of weakness in most 
home-nursing. To manage them properly, you 
need two large pieces of coarse fiannel, plenty of 


boiling water, a tin pail, and a wringer. The 
latter is the only difficulty. It should consist of 
a long piece of strong canvas, with a broad firm 
hem at either end, through which a piece of wood 
can be easily passed ; but few people have such 
conveniences at hand, and a very good substitute 
is the ordinary kitchen roller-towel, wdiich, being 
made double, allows room for the 

wooden handles, which may be extemporised out 
of brooms or brushes. To make the fomentation, 


prepare the wringer by placing the pieces of wood 
in position ; lay it over the 


he pail, and on it a double 
fold of flannel ; pour over a good quantity of 
boiling water. Let two people take hold of the 
ends, and by twisting in opposite directions, the 
flannel can ivith very little effort be wrung 
quite dry. Carry it in the wringer to the bed- 
side ; take it out and give it a shake, and apply 
as quickly as your patient will allow. Cover up 
as for a poultice, and put your wringer ready for 
a fresh fomentation, which must be prepared as 
soon as the first cools. "Wlien fomentations are 
used for the speedy relief of difficult breathing, 
two large sponges may with advantage take the 
place of flannel, on account of the superior light- 
ness of sponge. 

Opium fomentations are prepared by sprinkling 
one fold of flannel prepared as above with the 
prescribed amount of laudanum. 

A material called simujio-piline is very handy 
for small fomentations, being light and water- 

E roof. It is used in the same way as flannel, 
ut soon becomes hard, and is expensive for large 
fomentations. 

When heat alone, without moisture, is needed, 
a flannel bag or woollen stocking half filled with 
salt, sand, or bran, and heated through in the 
oven, will be found convenient. It retains the 
heat well, and can be moulded to the shape of 
any affected part. 

There is another form of outward application, 
known as counter-irritant, which we shall con- 
sider in our next paper. 


A STORY FOR YOUNO FOLKS. 


^This will never do, Tom,’ said Mr Benjamin 
Slug, as he read his son’s school-report for another 
term. ‘ You must really rouse up, or you 11 never 
make a man of yourself.’ 

Mr Slug had got on in the world by acting on 
the motto, ‘ Labour conquers everything,’ and thus 
from an office-boy he had risen to the head of 
the firm. Justly proud of his own success, and 
knowing its secret, he was very anxious his son 
should follow in his steps. To this end he had 
put him to the best schools, and given him every 
chance of a good education. But the burden of 
every report was the same : * The lad has good 
natural abilities, and would make a splendid 
scholar had he application’ — a polite way of 
saying that Tom 'was lazy. 

There was a picture in his bedroom of a field in 
a wilderness state of briers and thorns. Part of it 
had been originally inclosed as a vineyard ; but 
it was now covered with nettles, and the vines 
were overrun with foxes, finding ready entrance 
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by the ruined wall. In one corner of the vine- 
yard was a lodge, the latticed window showing 
the drowsy keeper within, murmuring now anc 
again, as he turned from side to side : ‘ Yet a littk 
sleep and a little slumber, then will I arise and 
till my field and trim my vines.’ In the dim 
distance, the grim, gaunt, hungrydooking figure 
of Poverty "was seen stealthily approaching. Tom 


which again narrowed into a lobby, having a 
pillar at the entrance, midw’ay between the walls. 
Seeing Tom look %vonderingly at this pillar, the 
guide told him it was to make the nest easier 
of defence when attacked. ^ You see,’ she said, 
*a couple of ants could keep a whole army at 
bay here.’ 

I Tom thought it a most skilful device. 

Passing through this lobby, they came to 
another hall, much larger than the first, with 
pillars here and there, to support the roof. 

‘ This is the grand assembly-room/ said the 
guide. 

Then she led him into another lobby, having 
a row of ceils on each side. Thence they mounted 
a staircase, and passed through a gallery, which 
also had rows of cells on each side. There was 
something, or somebody, in every cell. 

Now and again, tliej met a long string of 
ants hearing burdens. The leader of one of these 
— a hig-jawed ant — seized Tom with liis nippers 
as they were passing, and would have made them, 
meet in his flesh, had not the guide signalled 
that he was a friend. 

Tom might have grown weary with his long 
tramp, hut for some entertaining accounts of 
other ant-nests by the guide. She described one 
hollowed out of the branches and twigs of a 
thorn-tree for the sake of honey hidden there ; 
another purse-shaped, made by gluing leaves 
together while on the tree ; and another, stranger 
still, made with dried cakes of refuse, arranged 
like tiles on the branches of a tree, one large 
cake forming the roof. 

As they came to one cell, a joyous company 
passed out, having among them a large ant of 
very stately bearing. 

‘ The Queen 1 the Queen 1 ’ cried the guide. 

* Isn’t she a right noble lady ? ’ 

Tom took note how very devoted and attentive 
the ants were to their Queen. Her bodyguard 
lifted her gently over all rough places ; and 
when the royal party met a troop of working- 
ants, the latter divided and saluted the former 
as it passed along. 

Turning into the cell the Queen had just left, 
they saw the floor covered with the smallest eggs 
Tom had ever seen. They were scarcely bigger 
than a pin-point. ‘ But come this way/ said the 
guide, ‘and I’ll show you the nursery,’ 


liis long legs — from the slowness of some member 
reminding peojple of a slug? If so, how can I 
help being sluggish 1—it ’s in the blood.’ 

He had yet "to learn that men are born into the 
world like colts, and need breaking-in to be of full 
use. 

The hoy was quick with his eyes, however, if 
slow with his hands and feet. He had picked up a 
good deal, in this way, about beasts and birds and 
flies and creeping things. On this memorable 
afternoon he was fresh from a book about the 
Termites or ‘white ants/ found in Africa, -which 
build nests twelve feet high, some on the ground, 
shaped like pointed haycocks or huge mushrooms ; 
and some in trees, shaped like sugar-casks, with a 
covered-way to them, winding round the trunk, 
from the ground. 

There was a seriousness in his father’s tone as 
he begged Tom to free himself from the growing 
slavery of indolence by one grand effort, which 
made him feel very miserable and disgusted with 
laimself. In this mood he wandered into the 
orchard, and thi-ew himself down under a tree. 
It was a beautiful summer evening. The slanting 
sunlight barred the grass with long shafts of green 
and gold. Hard by, a little stream made music as 
it ran. The air was thronged with insects, danc- j 
ing away their little day in the sunset hour. 
Tom could not help feeling the beauty of the I 
scene. And some sense of sweetness would ] 
mingle with the bitterness that found vent in his 
tears. When these had ceased, his eye chanced to 
fall on a nest of ants, the inmates of which were 
very busy around him, some repairing the nest, 
others guarding it, and others carrying stores into 
■it... . . ■ ■ 

As he watched them, the nest began to grow 
sensibly bigger, until it seemed as if he could 
walk up and clown in it. Tom thought this 
was a splendid chance of exploring an ant-Iiill, 
and making up to the nest, was about to enter, 
when two of the guards rushed out clashing their 
jaws so fiercely that he felt quite frightened. He 
was still more startled, however, when one of 
them asked him what he wanted. On recovering 
himself, he made bold to ask if he might be 
allowed to see over the nest. The guards con- 
versed for a moment, and then one of them went 
inside, and presently returned with a kindly, 
motherly-looking ant, who said : ‘ The Queen has 
been pleased to grant your request, and appointed 
me your guide. Please step this way.’ 

The entrance opened into a kind of hall, 


in a school, were rows upon rows of small, white, 
legless grubs. They looked like tiny sugar-lopes, 
and were made up of eleven or twelve rings. 
Every little creature had its nurse, who wm 
either feeding it or -washing it, or just taking it 
out for an airing, or bringing it in. 

‘What in the world are these funny little 
things i’ asked Tom. 

‘Why, they have come out of eggs like those 
you sa-w- just now ; and if spared, will be full- 
grown ants some day. — Now you must see the 
spinning-room.’ So saying, the guide led Tom 
across a passage into another cell. 

Here a number of fine fat grubs were spinning 
gauze dresses for themselves, which were to shroud 
their bodies from top to toe. A few -were spinning 
an additional coat of silk to put over the gauze 



soon as they show the least sign of waking, how- ‘Yes; ants have cows; and if you will step 

ever, they will be taken into the next room and this way, you shall see them.’ 

unswathed.’ Tom obeyed, and they retraced their steps 

To this room they now proceeded. The sight through one of the long corridors. As they 

Tom saw here interested him much more than went along they met an ant carrying a heavy 

anything he had yet seen in the ant- world. The burden. 

floor* was strewn with mummy-like forms, and ‘What! busy yeti’ said the guide, and they 
silk balls like those in the room just left ; hut touched hands as they passed. — ‘ That is one of 
they w^ere stirring a little, as if aliVe. Mounted the best w-orkers in the whole hive ; she works 
on each one %vere three or four ants, who care- fifteen hours a day, many a time.’ Presently 
fully assisted the inmates to unwrap themselves ; they came upon a little insect with a tuft of 

then they took the limbs from their sheaths and hairs on its back, wdiicli an ant sucked, and then 

smoothed them out ; and at last the released went away, licking its lips. ‘ That is a walking 
prisoner stood up on its six legs, in all the freedom honey-pot,’ said the guide. ‘We keep several in 
of a full-grown ant. What a change from the the nest, and when we want a taste, we suck 
little helpless worm 1 them, as you saw that ant do just now.’ 

Tom examined one of these hrand-new ants Tom opened his eyes at this. But he opened 
very minutely. He found the mouth had two them wider when he learned that there were 
pairs of jaws, wdiich moved from side to side, ants who were living honey-jars, who stored up 
and not up and down, like his own. One pair honey, and gave it out as required to the other 
of jaws was like toothed scissors, with a sharp- members of the community, 
pointed beak. These, he learned, were to fight Just then a very small ant leaped on the back 
with. Prom the front of the head sprang two of the guide and put its long spider-legs round 
long jointed things, like a thresher’s flail, but her neck. 

club-shaped at the end. The guide said these ‘Stennie, Stennie, my little pet, don’t quite 
were the most useful things an ant had — arms, choke me with your hugs. — You see we have 
hands, and nose all in one ; and that if she lost pets, as well as cows and living honey-pots,’ 
them she was the most helpless of creatures, turning to Tom. 

But what 'wonderful eyes ! There were five They had now reached the cowshed, connected 
altogether — three arranged in a triangle on the with the main nest by a covered- way. It w'as 
top of the head, and one on each side. The two built round and over the leaves of a daisy plant 
last were very large, and seemed made up of which formed the stalls for the cows, 
hundreds of smaller eyes. Tom tried to count Tom was looking for a large four-legged crea- 
them ; but when he had reached a thousand in ture ; and when the guide pointed ^out quite 
one socket alone, he gave it up. Tom also dis- a herd of small green insects, he thought she 
covered that each ant had a bag in its hinder was surely poking fun at him. But these were 
part, filled with poison, which in fighting it conld the ant-cows. For by-and-by the milkmaids 
spurt into the bodies of its enemies. The guide came in, W'ent up to the cows and stroked them 
told him that one family of ants had stings, as very gently untii drops of honey fell from them, 
well as poison-bags. which they drank. As Tom stood 'watching them, 
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Queen, with all lier courtiers round her, watch- he groaned aloud, in anguish of heart, at the 
ing the games. Here a long double row of thought. 

ants was playing at thread-needle. There a ‘Tom, Tom, rouse up, my boy! You' will 
company was dancing ; close by were several get your death of cold sleeping like that in the 
pairs wrestling and ""boxing ; while many of grass. Come in and get some warm supper.’ 
the youngsters “were playing at hide-and-seek This was Tom’s father, who had been seeking him, 
all round the hall. Suddenly, when the merri- high and low, for some time, and had found him 
ment w^as at its height, a cry was heard: ‘To at last, fast asleep in the orchard, 
the pillar, to the pillar 1 The foe, the foe I Tom’s adventure in rm ant-liill was a dream ; 
Seal the inner doors 1 ’ yet not all a dream, jxassing away with his 

The scene wms changed in an instant. The waking thoughts, like the morning cloud. The 
Queen had her bodyguard doubled, and was last words of Ms guide rang through Lis mind for 
taken off at once to "the royal cell, and sealed many a day: ‘haziness is a terrible curse, and 
up. The keepers of the eggs, the grubs, and can blight the finest powers.’ It was the tuniing- 
the mummies hurried away to their respective point in his life, -which suffered as great a change 
cells, and filled up the doorways with clay, as that which turned the wliite legless grub, in his 
The cow-keepers did the same with the entrance dream, into a light airy insect. It was a new 
to the covered-way. All was excitement. When birth. A few months later he went to business, 
the defences were completed, all waited the on- and soon won a character for^ patient industry, 
rush of the enemy. But it proved a false alarm, which he kept throughout his life. 

One of the outposts had indeed seen a legion ___ — - — 

of aoldier ants in the distance, tending towards DigcoVERY OF ROMAN REMAINS IN 

the nest. They were simply rounding a hill, „ 

however, and then made for a nest of negro ItilNbUijjN. 

ants, intent on making slaves. This was the Wb have received the following from Dr William 

explanation of a scout, who had been sent out O’Neill, M.E.C.P., of Lincoln, with reference to 

to see how the thing would turn. - , , , the recent Boman discoveries in that locality : 

Tom was utterly clumfounded when he heard Eomans penetrated into Lincolnshire, and 

""^‘Do aM?rea^^^ make and hold slaves?’ he about the year 70 of this era; and 

ashed, in utter astWshment, of liis guide. , Ft “ Y t "if 

‘Yes, some; but not all JVe have no slaves, with that wonderful energy and skiU which 
but do all our -work ourselves. There is one tribe characterised them, they began to till the 
of ants, the “Amazons,” great slaveholders; but and gradually brought it into a high state of 
they do nothing but fight and lounge. They are cultivation. They improved the face of the 
very brave in war, however, and never take or country generally by raising banks, cutting dilces 
kill the up-grown ants of a nest, except these try canals, making roads, and building towns, 
to hinder them from oawymg oft tneir young, to the present 

which they %vant to bring up and make into - - « i 

slaves. But they have to pay dearly for their several of their j,reat w , t .5 

laziness.’— Tom winced.— ‘ They are called the latter in many instances still answenng the_ same 
“ Workers but they are just the opposite, wdien purpose as that for which they w^ere originaily 
not fighting. They neither feed nor clean them- made. Of the numerous towms or stations built 
selves, nor their young' ones. All this is done for by the Eomans, Lindnm (Lincoln) was one of 
them by slaves, who actually have to carry them chief. The number of Boman remains found 
on their backs when they go to a new settlement, immediately surrounding country 

In fact they have lost the power of doing any thing y. ^he important position which 

STS trt.'rz"pri‘S, ti ^ itzt, 

Their ja-svs have lost their teeth, and are now Britain, but Mso to the high state of 

simply nippers with %vhich they kill their foes, civilisation of many Eoman families, and me 
And all this results from indolence.’ — Tom winced splendour of their villas. 
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more than probable that further excavations 
eastward will lay open other apartments. The 
tesserae of the axeartments already excavated wei’e 
an inch and a half square, were made of red, 
blue, and black coloured brick and white stone, 
and were laid in patterns. There were also small 
white tesserae, about three-quarters of an inch 
square, which were made of a fine hard wdiite 
concrete, and were most probably used either 
in ornamental work or in the flooring of a 
highly decorated chamber. A square of large 
fiat tiled pavement of about ten feet in diameter 
was still intact when the writer first saw the 
remains. It formed the fiooring, or part of the 
fiooring, of a room or rooms to the north of the 
tesselated rooms. That is, the large fiat tiles 
floored more or less of the basement rooms at 
the back of the house. The tiles of the square 
of flooring, which resembled those mentioned by 
Pliny, measured fifteen inches by ten and a half 
inches, and were of a red colour, bearing an 
impressed checkered pattern. The writer has 
found many fragments of tiles of a superior 
quality to those mentioned. These superior tiles 
had a white body, but were painted in colours ; 
and the flutings on them were done with tools, 
whereas the markings on the red tiles seemed to 
be done with the fingers. All the tesserae and 
tiles were set in concrete of a superior quality ; 
and so adhesive was this concrete, especially in 
the case of the red large fiat tiles, that most 
of them were broken in the attempts made to 
lift them. 

From the apartments described, three or four 
stone steps led down to a bath-room, wdiich 
seemed to have been the front and most advanced 
room of the villa, and looked southward. Prom 
east to west the room measured about fifteen, 
feet; and from south to north, ten feet. Prom 
the east end of the north wall of the room, the 
bath extended seven feet four inches southwards 
along the east wall, and was between three and 
four feet in breadth, and about two feet in 
height. The floor of the bath-room was formed 
of a beautifully white tesselated pavement, each 
tessera of which was made of white china clay, 
and was set in a fine concrete. Tesserae resem- ; 
bling those of the floor were extended for eight i 
inches up the sides of the walls to form a dado. 
The writer has been informed that a dado has 
not been found in any Eoinan building hitherto 
discovered in England. In this case it was 
evidently intended to protect the walls of the 
room from the action of the bath water. Tesseraj 
were also extended up the outside of the bath, 
the inside of the bath being formed of the same 
material as the tesserm, but quite smooth. The 
well-plastered walls of the room were painted 
white, and the bordering of the walls and other 
decorations were in fine reds, yellows, greens, 
blues, and blacks. On one piece of plaster a 
swallow was well drawn and painted. 

Two or three feet north of the bath-room, hut 
in a different apartment, is a very deep well, 
seven feet in diameter, and in a comparatively 
good state of preservation. When the water 
had done its duty in the bath-room, a well- 
constructed drain-pipe allowed it to escape. 
On clearing out some of the rubbish from 
the well, several Homan coins were found, and 
fragments of beautifully painted Avall-plaster. 


The house must have been the property of a 
Eoman gentleman of taste and opulence. The 
site was well chosen ; but in consequence of the 
villa having been built on the brow of a hill, 
the lower rooms were on different i)lunes. The 
ancient Romans had evidently good ideas of 
sanitation. This villa, which looked out on the 
valley of the Witliam, had a fine southern aspect, 
and was built on a mass of three kinds of con- 
crete, to the dex)tli in some places of three feet; 
and the dx*ainage of the whole premises seemed 
perfect. 

Among the debris thrown by the miners 
in their excavations, cartloads of tiles of various 
kinds ax’e to be seen ; pieces of pottery, oyster- 
shells, shells of perhvinkles, and bones of large 
and small animals. Roman coins are known to 
have been found, as also the horn of a goat, part 
of the antler of a deer, and the bone of an ox. 

Last June, in the city of Lincoln, another dis- 
coveiy of Roman i^emains of a most interesting 
character was made. Lincoln, when inhabited 
by the Romans, was built in the form of a 
parallelogram ; divided into four equal parts by 
two streets, which crossed at right angles. Bail- 
gate still remains as a part of the street running 
north and south. Here certain interesting I'elics 
were found by workmen whilst digging out the 
foundations of an old house. Digging from above 
downwards, the first thing that came interview 
was a crematory furnace. Giving the architects 
measui'ements, this was five feet in length, one 
foot nine inches wide, and one foot nine inches 
high. It was fixed lengthwise from north to 
south. The bottom and the inside were formed 
of long thin bricks, which crumbled to dust on 
exposure to the air. The furnace was at the 
north end, and the flue at the south end, of 
the crematorium. Hear the furnace-doox', a quan- 
tity of charcoal ready for use was found. 

About three feet below the crematorium was 
a room which might be called a sarcophagus ; 
the inside dimensions of which were five feet 
ten inches from east to west, and from two feet 
to a little more than three feet wide ; the shape 
being veiy much like that of an ordinary coffin. 
The sides of this sarcophagus or chamber were 
formed of strong stones, the bottom of concrete, 
and the toxo of large rough stone slabs. Under 
cover of the rough slabs was a layei’, fourteen 
inches in thickness, of fine sand ; under this 
a layer of liixie, imbedded in which were ten 
vases of various shapes and sizes ; all, except 
one, b^i^ig hi an uxiright position. . Eight of the 
vases are of a dark-red colour, and two of a 
cream colour. Some of them are ornamented at 
the bottom with a soi'‘t of Vandyck x>uttern, and 
at the top near the lips are several rows of 
circular flutings. Twm of these are larger thaxx 
the rest ; one bears the initials I. T., the other 
the letter H. About half the vases are glazed 
of a light green colour, the others are unglazed. 
Hearly all the urns or vases, with one or two 
exceptions, were more or less injured by the 
workmen, who also in most cases emptied the ves- 
sels of their contents. Fortunately, the contents 
of one elegantly shaped vase ■were undisturbed ; 
the ashes, which half-filled the vessel, being 
apparently kept intact by a dry vegetable mould. 
The vases were one-handled, ■with covers more 
or less injured, and resembled in several cases 
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an ovoid coffee-pot. The upper part of the 
handle of each vase, where attached to the neck 
of the vessel, had depressions, into which the 
thumb and index finger were intended to enter, 
so as to get a firmer grip of the vessel. The 
profusion of glaze on some parts of the vessels 
reminded the writer of a siniilar character on 
some specimens of Bow porcelain. 

To the west of the sepulture chamber, and on 
the same level with it, is another chamber, four 
feet two inches from east to west, and four feet 
ten inches from north to south. In this chamber 
nothing of importance was found. A year or two 
ago, when the drainage of Lincoln was being 
carried out, the basement rooms of what must 
have been a large and very splendid Roman villa 
were found in Exchequer" Gate. As the crema- 
torium lately discovered is only about fifty yards 
in a direct line in the rear of where this villa 
I stood, it is more than probable that the crema- 
i toriuin was the private property of the inmates 
of the villa. It would appear that opinion on 
burial and burning during the Roman occupation 
of England vras divided, much as it is at the 
present time. Cremation, we see, wns practised 
and performed by the Romans in Lincoln, and 
so was burial ; for Roman stone coffins in great 
numbers are being constantly turned np in this 
city, and many of these coffins are lettered^ and 
dated much as tombstones are at the present time. 

The workmen, a few days after the discovery 
of the crematorium and sarcophagus, in further 
extending the digging out of the foundations of 
the old house, came upon a quaint-looking Roman 
arch, six or eight feet north-east of the sarcophagus 
or small chamber in %vhxch the ten urns were I 
discovered. This arch or doorway, which had 
necessarily to be removed, formed a right angle 
with the sarcophagus, and was about six feet 
high, and two feet wide. Like the large Roman 
arch at the upper or northern end of Bailgate, 
it had no keystone, the formation of all the stones 
in the arch obviating the necessity for one. 
Leading from the door of the sarcophagus to 
the arch was a semicircular path made of concrete. 
This path, after passing through the arch, dipped 
down two feet and a half, to make the floor of 
a small room five feet square and seven feet high. 
The workmen, whilst in the act of taking down 
the arch, discovered a large urn ; and on clearing 
away the rubbish out of the room, found three 
or four more urns of large size. The urns 
previously discovered in the sarcophagus held 
from two to three quarts of fluid ; those more 
recently discovered, before they were damaged, 
would have held as many gallons. They were 
imbedded in lime, had no lids, and all contained 
ashes of the dead, the ashes being covered over 
with charcoal. The small room in which these 
urns wei'e found smelt most offensively ; and on 
washing a fragment of one of the urns, a very 
disagreeable odour arising from the fragnient 
was complained of. Putting the pieces of one 
of the urns together, I could see that it was 
somewhat globular in shape, with a wide inoiith, 
the rim of the mouth being neatly and elegantly 
curved out to the extent of nearly two inches. 
The colour of the urn is black ; and it is a 
good, although a coarse specimen of the old 
Roman ware called ^ Upchurch.^ The fragments 
of this urn presented an appearance which 


leads me to believe that the vessel was twice 
‘fired.' It is therefore probable that after the 
dead had been buried in the ordinary way, the 
remains were collected, placed in this large urn, 
and it and its contents were again subjected to 
the fire of the crematorium. 

Over these old Roman buildings a Herman 
edifice of some kind had been erected. The 
building of the Romans -vyas excellent, and the 
w-orkmen with difficulty pulled down the old 
walls ; but that of the Normans w’-as as different 
as possible. The latter made the ‘faces’ of the 
walls even and smooth; but the spaces between 
I the faces they filled up with rubbish of any kind 
that came to hand ; consequently, their work fell 
to pieces when struck by the workmen's tools. 

Although the crematorium may have been 
owned by successive Roman governors, still it 
does not appear to have been held sufficiently 
sacred to be isolated from the busy world about 
it. Not more than twelve or fourteen yards 
from it was found, firmly and well puddled in 
the earth, a nine or ten gallon water-jar for the 
use of animals to drink from; and a neat drain 
was also found to convey away the overflow of 
the jar. Still nearer to the sepulture buildings 
was a well, in the centre of a large flat stone, four 
feet square, and evidently worn by the feet of 
those who went thither to draw water. Scattered 
about were large square tiles, having one side of 
the squai'e curved round, as if intended to hold 
something. A packing-needle of fine brass wire 
was found with thread wound round it ; and also 
a handsomely made leaden box, resembling very 
much an old-fashioned poor’s-box, with long shaft 
handle. The handle in this case is wanting, hut 
the tapering socket is there, supported by neat 
brackets. In still closer proximity to the build- 
ings was the ashbin, among the rubbish of which 
were found numerous oyster-shells and broken 
pottery, sufficient to demonstrate that breakages 
occurred in those days as well as in our own. 
The writer found the lower part of a fiower-potj 
of Samian ware, having a hole in the bottom for 
the escape and admission of water, as in a modern 
flower -pot*. The inverted saucer -like ^ lid for 
vessels seemed to be very fashionable in those 
times. 


' THE CHINA HOUSE BURGLARY. 

IK THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I. 

The China House burglary was neither a big 
nor a sensational one ; nevertheless, there were 
characteristic features about it, that perhaps 
make its story worth telling. 

One morning in November 187-, on entering 
the station to wdiicli I was attached as a plain- 
clothes man of the Division of the Metro- 

politan Police, I found my superintendent waiting 
to give me instant orders. ‘Look here, George,' 
he said ; ‘ old Dorrington's house has been broken 
into . some time between midnight and five ■ this 
morning. He came himself to report it, and 
he wishes the case to be put into your hands.' 

‘I don’t suppose any one will envy me the 
fob,' I answered, ‘ I expect I shall have a pretty 
lively time of it.' 

‘ Yes ; I rather fancy you will have a par- 
ticularly lively time of it,’ assented the super- 
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intciident, ^for the old boy was in a toweriii" 
passion. It appears the thieves have added 
insult to injury. Hot content with robbing 
him, they have played off some joke upon him ; 
and it is that, more than the amount of his loss, 
that has nettled him. They left a saucy letter 
behind them, I think, for he was in such a rage, 
I couldn’t make out from him exactly wdiat it 
was they had done. However, I told him to 
let things remain just as the thieves had left 
them till you arrived ; so you had better get 
down to his place at once and see what you can 
make of the matter.’ 

Thus instructed, I set out for the scene of the 
burglary. But before asking my readers to 
accompany me there, it will be necessary that 
I should give them some idea of the manner 
of man Mr Dorrington was ; otherwise, they 
would scarcely be able to appreciate the bearing 
of some of the incidents of the robbery at 
Ms residence. To most of us at the station, 
old Billy Dorrington, as he was familiarly but 
not disrespectfully called, was, besides being a 
confirmed bachelor, a ‘ hit of a character.’ 
He rather cottoned to the Force. His name 
generally figured pretty high up on any sub- 
scription list for a testimonial to a retiring 
superintendent or inspector, and he was always 
*good’ for a liberal number of tickets for the 
entertainments organised for the benefit of our 
provident institutions. In his way, he was 
entitled to be ranked among ‘men wdio have 
risen.’ The story of his life was known, in 
outline at least, to everybody. His parents 
had been little if at all above the vagrant class, 
and as is commonly the ease •with the children 
of such parents, Billy had been turned out at 
a very early age to ‘scratch for himself.’ As 
a child, he had hawked ‘hearthstone’ under 
parental direction and for parental profit. While 
still in his teens, he had commenced business 
on his owm account as a crockery hawker. At 
first, a basket held his stock ; from that, he got 
to a hand-barrosv ; and finally — as regards hawk- 
ing — to a donkey and ‘shallow.’ Abandoning ! 
■ the itinerant line, as no longer affording scope j 
for his energy and capital, he took a shop. Pros- 
pering in this, his trade career had continued 
onwards and upwards to a point at which he 
was admittedly the leading china and glass 
merchant in the district. By his business and 
the judicious investment of its profits he had 
realikd the very considerable ‘ means ’ upon 
w%icli he had for some years past lived in the 
character of an independent gentleman, in the 
mansion which he had built for himself, and 
designated, in allusion to his former occupation, 
China House. 

After his retirement from business, he had come 
out as a public man. He was on the Vestry and 
the Board of Guardians, and a notably active 
member of each of those bodies,^ His speeches 
at their meetings were reported at greater length 
than those of any other member, and were gene- 
rally pretty freely studded with ‘ laughter,’ ‘ great 
laughter,’ ‘renewed laughter,’ and the like. Some- 
times the laughter w'as at him, but it was oftener 
wuth him. He might speak of the ‘-witties’ of 
the paupers or the ‘lor’ of the land, or empha- 
tically express himself as not caring a ‘stror’ 

[ for the opinion of some ‘ ’on’able ’ members. But 


on the other hand, he was quick in turning 
a joke or giving ‘a rap over the knuckles,’ and 
altogether wns very fully capable of holding his 
own in Board-room debate. Apart from his 
defects of education, he was a clever business 
man in a general -way, and was thoroughly 
conversant woth things parochial, more espe- 
cially where the dodges of professional charity 
diimters -were concerned. By the latter class, 
he W'as cordially hated, and not without good 
cause, for wdienever opportunity served, he 
was ‘down upon them like a hammer.’ On the 
same ground, there was no love lost between 
him and the type of vestrymen, guardians, officials, 
and tradesmen wdio regard parish contracts as a 
legitimate field for jobbery. On the whole, 
however, Mr Dorrington %vas a highly popular 
personage. 

In the part of our division in which China 
House was situated, the burglary season had in 
187- set ill early and -with unusual severity. 
The burglars had been particularly successful 
alike in their work and in escaping detection. 
House after house had been ‘done,’ while not 
a single arrest had been made even upon sus- 
picion. Of course, it was reported that the 
police were in possession of important informa- 
tion, that they had obtained a clue, were pro- 
secuting inquiries, and so forth. The truth was, 
however, that practically we were ‘out of the 
hunt.’ All that we really knew was that the 
robberies were -well planned and cleverly exe- 
cuted, and were apparently the work of a single' 
gang, and that a small and select one. Under 
these circumstances, we of the Force were natu- 
rally abashed and sore, the more especially as 
the newspapers ivere down upon us. Some of 
the leading dailies had made short but significant 
comments upon the continued impunity with 
which the robberies were committed ; while in 
the locals our condemnation was writ large. 
The Borough Mercury and the United Parishes 
Chronicle, foes in aU things else, joined hands in 
condemning us. Our failure had also been adverted 
I to by the vestry in public meeting assembled, 
j Mr Dorrington in particular coming out strong 
I upon the point. It was this latter fact, added 
, to rny general knowledge of Ins character, that 
had led me to say that I expected the old gentle- 
man would give me a pretty lively time of it. 

I already knew China House very well by 
sight. It was a good-sized, squarely- built villa - 
residence, standing in its own grounds. These 
grounds were laid ' out in a style that might 
or might not be picturesque, but was certainly 
striking. In the centre of the lawn in front of 
the house was erected a fully rigged mast flag- 
pole, on either side of which was placed a large 
figure-head of some old wooden ship. The one 
figure represented Neptune, and the other a 
British admiral, and both were richly, very richly 
painted and gilded. Dotted about the garden in 
the rear of the house ■were half-a-dozen similar 
figure-heads, each of which was stationed, sentry- 
fashion, beside a rockery, into the construction 
of which shells and coloured glass entered as 
largely as flints ; while each was surmounted ' 
with stoneware images of men and beasts. 

Arriiung at this^ highly ornamental dwelling, 

I was admitted by the owner himself ‘Hillo, 
Grainger — here you are, then I ’ he exclaimed. 
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greetmg me in „ „ 

anticipated would have been the case- or bones V In a secondj styled ‘ The Fancy 

^Yes; here I am/ I answered; ‘but whether Guardian/ he was represented" as a very portly 
or not I shall be able to do any good in this personage, sitting on a bench, and exciaiming : 
job, is a very open question.^ ‘Give them the ’oiise ‘Send him to the stone- 

‘Oh, you mustn't talk like that, you know/ yard/ The third sketch showed a Barclolphian- 
said the old fellow^, rather hotly. ‘It’s no use to looking personage supporting himself against a 
be down on your luck beforehand/ post, and under this was written : ‘ Look here, 

‘Ihn not down on my luck/ I answered ; ‘but Old Dorry ; your wdne ain’t good. See you get 
I don’t want to seem to talk large ; I don’t want some better befox^e we come again. If you don’t, 
to give the papers or the vestry any more pull we will hang you up by the heels. "Yfe shall 
than need be.’ do the bedi^ooms next time ; so, look out/ These 

‘ That ’s where the skin ’s thin, is itV he said, caricatures had all the appearance of having been 
laughing. ‘ Why, you shouldn’t mind that sort done with a broad-pointed pencil such as artisans 
of thing ; no one was hitting at you in par- use for marking out their work. They “were 
ticular. At least, I can answer for it that I anything but -woiks of art, but at the same time 
wasn’t, or I shouldn’t have asked to have you they wmre considerably in advance of the ‘This- 
here. I believe in yon, my boy, if that’s any is-a-cow’ style of drawing; and even through 
encouragement to you ; and this you may depend their exaggerations thei^e was a certain touch of 
upon, that anything I can do to help you, I will, likeness ^ visible. The handwTiting wms plain and 
I may teU you at once that I mean to offer a firm, and the spelling correct 
hundred pounds reward.’ When I had finished my survey, Mr Borrington 

As he made the last statement, he paused, indulged himself in another outburst of indig- 
evidently expecting some expression of warm nation, at the conclusion of which I expressed 
approval, and was visibly disappointed when I my sympathy, and my full agreement with his 
answered : ‘Well, there can be no harm in your conclusion that ‘it was enough to rile any man/ 
doing so. It meyM lead to something/ ‘But that is not ail/ he "went on., ‘You’ve 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say that yoio believe only seen half of their doings in the way of 
in honour among thieves?’ he exclaimed. being wicious. Follow me, and I’ll show you 

‘ I believe in fear among them,’ I ansvrered ; the rest.— Look there I ’ he continued, wdien he 
‘and if I’m not mistaken, this is just one of had led me to the dining-room window, which 
the cases where fear W' oukb come in. It stiukes opened on to the garden. 

me that the gang that have been working this The spectacle to which he directed my atten- 
neighbourhood are known only to each other, tion was that of the .gilded figure-heads over- 
If one informed, the others would know it ; and throwm and trampled upon, and two of the 
then it would be quite as likely as not to turn rockeries knocked to pieces. The destruction 
out. a case of “found dead” with the informer; -wrought here was ixtterly wanton, had no^ shade 
and life is sweet e%^en to a burglar. However,’ or pretence of rough humour to redeem it, and 
I went on, ‘ I had better get to work. — Have I felt what I said — that it was too bad, 
yon lost much property ? ’ ‘It is too bad/ old Dorrington repeated, ‘If 

‘Well, no,’ he replied; ‘not, considering, that they had needed to have done it to get into the 
is. I should say that a hundi-ed and fifty house, I wouldn’t have cared ; I ’d have taken it 
nounds would cover the lot, includincr fifteen as included in the costs, as you may say. But 
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Biake an examination of tlxe premises upon my 
own account. The manner in which the thieves 
had operated was clear enoiigln They had got 
over the boundary- wall inclosing the garden, and 
then effected an entry through the*'* shoot’ of the 
coal cellar. This shoot was guarded by three 
iron crossbars, over which was a stout wooden 
shutter, which at night was let down and fastened 
with a padlock. The ring holding the padlock 
staple had been forced out, thus freeing the 
shutter ; and a boy — there was not room for a 
man — ^put down between the crossbars. Making 
his way up the cellar steps, this pioneer had 
opened the scullery door and let in the rest of 
the party. 

The robberies in the neighbourhood having made 
householders specially careful, Mr Dorrington had 
for some time past been in the habit of himself 
locking the drawing-room, dining-room, and wine- 
cellar doors each night and taking the keys to his 
bedroom. The locks of the dining and drawing 
rooms were of the ordinary ‘builders’ fixtures’ 
make ; and as they were undamaged, they had in 
all probability been opened with skeleton keys. 
The lock of the wine-cellar was, however, a 
patent one, and that had been cut clean out of 
the door. Till I saw this, I had held to my 
last idea — that the burglaiy was probably the 
work of discarded servants, and at anyrate was 
not that of the gang who had been working the 
district. Now, howevei*, my feeling of assurance 
upon the latter point was swept away. In the 
cutting out of this lock the handicraft of the 
‘regulars’ was unmistakable. The hole ‘bitted’ 
tlirongh for the spring-saw to enter was their 
exact size. The clean straight sawing, and still 
more the nicety with which the part to be cut 
away had been lined out, were virtually trade- 
marks against them. This was the only piece of 
real craftsmanship there had been any need to 
perform; but the method of getting off the 
plunder also stamped the job as theirs. Wheel- 
marks and other indications in the narrow road- 
way upon which the boundary-wall abutted, 
showed that a light cart had been used, and the 
signs ill all their robberies pointed conclusively 
to such a vehicle forming part of their profes- 
sional equipment. 


SHOBTEST BOUTE TO CHINA. 


A WOMAN’S SOLILOQUY BEFOLE IIEP MIREOE. 

Ah, wherefore do I seek to twiae 
This wilful mass of hair 
Around this common face of mine 
To make it look more fair ? 

For he it rosy, be it pale, 

It matters nought to liwi ; 

And yet, because my efforts fail, 

My foolish eyes grow dim. 

Ah, wherefore does the crimson blood 
Keep rushing to my brow ? 

I would not win him if I could — 

’Tis pride is whispering now. 

Then why, ’midst trifles vain like these, 

My precious moments waste ? 

These simple braids will surely please 
Ilis fine artistic taste. 

’Tis Love is whispering in mine ear : 

Begone, thou wicked sprite ! 

For when thy pouting lips are near, 

I lose my senses quite. 

Down with thy bow, tbou reckless boy ! 

Thou dost not understand 
The dangers of that glittering toy 
Within thy dimpled hand. 

This simple rohe of quiet shade 
'Will suit my figure best ; 

All, would I w’ere a fairer maid, 

Then might my hopes be blest ! 

‘ There are no eyes,’ I ’ve heard him' say, 

* Like 03 ^os of azure hue 
Mine, mine, alas ! are sombre gray : 

Oh, would my eyes were blue ! 

What care I where his glances rove ? 

What care I wdiom he praise ? 

IMy heart would scorn to crave his love, 

Or thrill beneath his gaze. 

I will not mingle in the dance. 

For maidens lithe and tall 
Must ever claim his kindling glance : 

Oh, why am I so small ? 

Again I feel thy fi.uttering wings, 

Thou elf of mischief dire ; 

A chord within my spirit sings, 

PLesponsive to thy lyre. 

Thou wilful boy, my heart release ; 

Thy fetters malce it sore ; 

Oh, give it back its olden peace ; 

Oh, set it free once more ! 


The great Canadian and Pacific Pailvvay will 
become the quickest route to China and Japan. 
From east to west — that is, from the city of 
Montreal to Yancouver — is a stretch of railway 
of two thousand nine Imndred miles, crossing the 
Eocky Mountains at a height of five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea, passing over 
mountain and plain, and through the finest wheat- 
growing and grazing country in the world. The 
line is not yet complete ; and the stations, accord- 
ing to our European and elevated ideas of what 
‘station’ should be, are of the very rudest and 
simplest form of construction, as a great part 
of the country through which the line passes 
is not yet settled, or even inhabited ; and it is 
usual for the train to run for mileS without 
seeing a habitation or a human creature. Yet 
the time will come when this will be, without 
doubt, the regular, as it will certainly be the 
quickest route to China and Japan. 


My dresses lie a crumpled Iieap 
(All, suck is woman’s lot); 

I love not and yet 1 weep 
Because be loves me not. 

Tears, tears unto mine eyelids rush ; 

I cannot choose but sigh ; 

And love shines forth in every blush, 

To show my lips they lie ! 

Hark ! ’tis his footstep on the stair I 
Why do I turn so weak? 

His kiss is on my tangled hair — ■ 

His breath upon my cheek ! 

All that his love bestows on me. 

With grateful joy I take, 

And wish that I could lovely be, 

And gifted, for his sake. 

Fanny Fobresteh. 
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tlie Blue-book for that year that Hbe mainland 
of Scotland liad been completed, and tlie >snrvey 
of the islands of Skye and Mull been entered 
npon.^ When this bald announcement was made, 
those best able to judge of the nature of. the 
work prophesied that the survey of the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, and Shetlands would cost a number 
of valuable lives. Happily, the prophecy was 
not fulfilled, while the work has been done 
in excellent style. ' Only one life was lost by 
drowning, and even that was not strictly due to 
the hazards of the work. To all concerned, this 
is simply a marvel ; and the fact that there was 
not a single case of broken limbs, and only one 
death from natural causes, makes the record more 
remarkable still. 

Nevertheless, the task of surveying the islands 
was a fresh departure in the way of additional 
discomforts, dangers, and anxieties. It is there- 
fore from this period that we draw a few sketches 
at random from the thousand subjects that readily 
occur to us. The work in the islands was per- 
haps little harder in itself than iniicli of that 
already completed on the mainland. The two 
chief "hardships that presented themselves for 
the first time were, greater isolation and the 
more frequent and more hazardous boating excur- 
sions which the duties involved. The parties 
were now also almost invariably farther from 
any base of supply. As a rule, sufficient pro- 
■visions of a kind and at a price could still be 
obtained, but there was much uncertainty in 
their delivery, owing to the weather and the 
want of punctuality on the part ' of the caterers. 
At times, the men had to subsist for weeks 
together on tea, oatmeal cakes, and eggs. Fresh 
meat in some instances was not obtainable in 
any weather or at any price, so that some 
sections of the workers had to pursue their 
exceptionally arduous duties for a whole season 
together on bread and ‘ groceries.' 

The ‘sappers,’ as they were generically styled, 
whether Royal Engineers, civil assistants, or la- 
bourers, had already had some taste and experi- 
ence of boating on the ofttimes tempestuous High- 
land lochs, as well as off tile grim coast of 
Ardnamurchan, where, 'when the wild north winds 
blow, the sea- view is one of the most awful that 
can be witnessed around our shores. But now, 
among the islands, rowing across ugly creeks or 
round some headland or other was often a part 
of their daily task. Although a calm morning 
was usually selected for starting on such expedi- 
tions, the weather, as may be supposed, did not 
always fulfil its augury. The return voyages 
were often of the most perilous nature. Frequent 
hairbreadth escapes thus occurred, the narratives I 
of which would well compare in romantic interest ' 
with many boasted tales of the sea. 

Hitherto, the hill-work and camp-life had been 
restricted to the summer and autumn months ; 
but in the winter of 1874-75 — the year of the 
great snow-storm, ivhen a train was entombed for 
three days on the Highland line — an order was 
issued that the -work in the islands should be 
henceforth prosecuted without stoppage until its 
final completion. There was no help for it : the i 
men stuck to their tents as long as the tents stuck | 
to them, w'orking intermittently, as the weather 
would permit. Imagine, then — merely as an ex - 1 
ample — a small encampment, at Christmas-time | 


of that year, standing on the north-west shore of 
solitary "Loch Buie, m Mull, coals and provisions 
short, "the nearest village fourteen miles distant. 
There waas no help for it, as w^e have said; till, 
on one of the last nights of the year, a more than 
usually wild tempest swept round the fir-clad hills 
tliat tower above the loch, tearing up trees by the 
roots, hurling masses of rock into the tarn, and 
lashing the waters into a seething expanse of 
furious foam. The rain-like sleet was a whirling 
torrent. After examining the guy -ropes and 
pickets of the tents with unwonted care, the 
drenched and wearied surveyors had turned into 
their cheerless stretchers, but not to sleep. From 
time to time a gust would strike the canvas with 
such violence as to threaten the instant destruc- 
tion of the camp. The miserable task of turning 
out in that awful night to refasten pickets and 
slacken guys had to be repeated every few 
minutes for hours together. A lull came about 
two in the morning, and the men w’^ere just con- 
gratulating each other that the wmrst was over, 
when, with a crescendo whistle of warning, the 
storm leapt down the mountain side wnth redoubled 
fury, crashing and overthrowing everything on its 
way. With a succession of loud reports, the can- 
vases split and the tents were overturned. The 
poor ‘ sappers ’ were left in ‘ storm and night and 
darkness,’ undressed, on their stretchers. Their 
clothing wms scattered far and wide. Tlieir experi- 
ences till daylight may be better imagined than 
described. 

The heroes of the above episode, together “with 
other pai’ties, wdio had fared little better during 
the wdnter, had a brief respite from hardship 
in the spring of 1875 in the beautiful island of 
Islay, with its large area of cultivated land and 
sucGession of low undulating hills. The number 
of large villages — or small towns — which it con- 
tains admitted of the men dispensing with tents 
and enjoying the luxury of lodgings. Those 
were red-letter days for them. They entered 
w'ith zest into the almost forgotten enjoyments 
of civilised life. Pleasant may their memories 
be 1 But even Islay had its adventures. The 
stormy wreck-strevm "shores of Loch an Dahl— 
an arm of the sea whose terrors are known 
to all west-coast mariners — very nearly saw the 
end of several men whose temerity tempted its 
watei'vS when in angiy mood. The poor, brave pilot 
of Port Charlotte, who frequently gave his solemn 
warning to the foolhardy, has since found his own 
grave at the bottom of the treacherous loch, of 
which he may be said to have been custodian. 

Thence to Jura. This, as is wwli known, is 
an interesting island in many respects. Tv’-o 
gracefully rounded hills rise like twin sugar- 
loaves from either shore ; -while the ‘ raised 
beaches,’ as geologists term them, which are 
found in the western district, at an elevation vx 
many hundred feet above the present sea-level, 
the famous Corryvreckiii whirlpool, betw'eeii 
its northern shore and the island of Scaiba, 
and its romantic coast-line and sniTounding 
seas, give to Jura an exceptional interest both 
to the artist and the scientist. But to tlioso 
who surveyed it for Ordnance purposes, the 
delights were indeed few and iar between. The 
men so engaged, however, received many kind- 
nesses frora the proprietors, -which, in their 
simple hearty -stay, they delight to recall 
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process was again repeated. The party witli the 
carts went inland ; that with the smack sailed 
for the island of Hoy. On arriving, the smack 
could not be run up to the pier on account 
of the tide. The stores were landed by small 
boats, and transferred to a procession of twenty- 
five of the small carts used in the island ; and 
then the tired party marched up the desolate 
valley of Eackwick to their camping-ground. Not 
a bale was opened nor a fire lit that night. 
Overcome with fatigue, the entire party bivou- 
acked on the peat-moss, and next morning they 
began the detail-survey of the Orkneys, 

The precipitous island of Hoy was finished in 
a fortnight, and then a pleasanter time began ; for 
the remainder of the Orkney Islands, mostly flat 
and under cultivation, presented little hut easy 
work ; while the numerous villages, and the warm 
hospitality of an English-speaking race, afforded a 
most agreeable change from the uncouth surround- 
ings of the Hebrides. There was, of course, 


plenty of boating, and plenty of stormy weather 
to do it in. The north-cast winds and the strong 
tidal currents that sweep between the islands 
make sailing amongst them exceptionally hazard- 
ous to all but the natives. The islanders are, 
however, aquatic from their birth. The children 
are as familiar with a boat as an agricultural 
labourer’s children are with a horse. The boats 
themselves, too, are of the handiest and most 
sea'worthy kind, so that the dangers of the coast- 
ing expeditions were minimised. There are adven- 
tures of an exciting kind to tell, hut these can find 
no place in our already exhausted space. 

The Shetlaiids presented to the surveyors once 
more the hard work and hard living they had so 
long undergone, the scant society and vexatious 
and perilous coast- work. The kindly natives, how- 
ever, did all they could to make the stay of their 
strange visitors as ]3leasant as possible, and many 
agreeable memories of the expedition remain. 

In concluding a necessarily brief article on 
a large subject, we trust that the impres- 
sion has not been conveyed that the hardshiios 
described were treated by the men as though 
they deserved commiseration. This would be far 
from the fact. A trouble, a difficulty, a danger 
passed, fell at once into the limbo of history ; 
the humorous, the grotesque side of each adven- 
ture alone remained. They are now surveying 
‘fresh woods and pastures new’ in some of 
England’s fairest counties. They ‘fight their 
battles o’er again’ with zest, but witliout com- 
plaint, and indeed appear to have a lingering 
fondness for the recollections associated witli their 
long campaign near home. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘It is not because of this only, papa — I wanted 
before to speak to you. I was waiting in the 
loggia for you — wlien Constance came.’ 

‘ What did you want, Frances ? — Oh, I quite 
acknowledge that you have a right to inquire. 
I hoped, perhaj^s, I might be spared to-night ; 
I am rather exhausted — to-night’ 

Frances dropped the hand which she had laid 
upon his arm, ‘ It shall be exactly as you please, 


papa. I seem to know a great deal — oh, a great 
deal more than I knew at dinner. I don’t tliink 
I am the same person ; and I thought it iiiiglit 
save us all, if you would tell me — as much as 
you tliink I ought to know.’ 

She had sat down in her usual place, in 
her cai*eful little modest pose, a little stiff, a 
little prim — the training of Mariuccia. After 
Constance, there was something in the attitude 
of Frances which made lier lather smile, though 
he was in no mood for smiling ; and it was 
clear that he could not, that he ought not to 
escape. He would not sit down, however, and 
meet her eye. He stood by the table for a few 
minutes, with his eyes upon the liooks, turning 
them over, as if he were looking for something. 
At last he said, but witliout looking up : ‘ There 
is nothing very dreadful to tell ; no guilty secret, 
though you may sujppose so. Your mother and 
jT’ 

‘Then I have really a mother, and she is 
living ? ’ the girl ciied. 

He looked at her for a moment. ‘I forgot 
that for a girl of your age that means a great 
deal — I hadn’t thought of it. Perhaps if you 

knew Yes ; you have got a mother, and 

she is living. I suppose that seems a very 
wonderful piece of news ? ’ 

Frances did not say anything. The water came 
into her eyes. Her heart beat loudly, yet softly, 
against her young bosom. She had known it, so 
that she was not surprised. The surprise had 
been broken by Constance’s careless talk, by 
the wonder, the doubt, the sense of impossibility, 
which had gradually yielded to a conviction 
that it must be so. Pier feeling was that she 
would like to go now, without delay, without 
asking any more questions, to her mother. Her 
mother ! and he hadn’t thought before how much 
that meant to a girl — of her age ! 

Mr Waring was a little disconcerted by having 
no answer. Of course it meant a great deal to 
a girl ; but still, not so much as to make her 
incapable of replying. He felt a little annoyed, 
disturbed, perhaps jealous, as Frances herself had 
been. It was with difficulty that he resumed 
again ; but it had to be done. 

‘Your mother and I,’ he said, taking up the 
books again, opening and shutting them, looking 
at the title-page now of one, now of another, 
«did not get on very well. I don’t know who 
was in fault — probably both. She had been 
married before. She had a son, whom you 
hear Constance speak of as Markham. Markham 
has been at tlie bottom of all the trouble. He 
drove me out of my senses when he was a 
boy. Now he is a man, so far as I can make , 
out it is he that has disturbed our peace again 
— hunted us up, and sent Constance here. — If 
you ever meet Markham— and of course now 
you are sure to meet him — beware of him.’ 
Here he made a pause again, and looked with 
great seriousness at the book in his hand, turning , 
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tlie leaf to firnsli a sentence wMch was continued 
on the next page. 

^ I beg your pardon, papa,’ said Frances ; ‘ I 
am afraid I am very stupid. Wliat relation is 
Markham to me 1 ’ 

He looked at her for a moment, then threw 
down the book with some violence on the table, 
as if it ’were the offender. ‘He is your step- 
brother,’ he said. 

— brother? Then I have a brother too?’ 
After a little pause she added : ‘ It is very w^onder- 
ful, papa, to come into a new wnrld like this all 
at once. I want — to draw my breath.’ 

‘It is my fault that it comes upon you all 

at once. I never thought You were a 

very small child ’when I brought you away. You 
forgot them all, as was natural. I did not at 
first know how entirely a child forgets ; and 
then — then it seemed a pity to disturb your 
mind, and perhaps set you longing for — what 
it was impossible for you to obtain.’ 

It surprised him a little that Frances did not 
breathe a syllable of reproach. She said nothing. 
In her imagination she ’was looking back on these 
years, wondering how it would have been had 
she known. Would life ever be the same, now 
that she did know ? The world seemed to open 
up round her, so much greater, wider, more 
full than she had thought of. She had not 
thought much on the subject. Life in Bordighera 
was more limited even than life in an English 
village. The fact that she did not belong to 
the people among whom she had spent all these 
years, made a difference ; and her father’s recluse 
habits, the few j)eople he cared to know, the 
stagnation of liis life, made a greater difference 
still. Frances had scarcely felt it until that 
! meeting with the Mannerings, which put so 
many vague ideas into her mind. A child does 
not naturally inquire into the circumstances 
which have surrounded it all its life. It was 
natural to her to live in this retired place, to see 
nobody, to make amusements and occupations 
for herself ; to know nobody more like herself 
than Tasie Durant Had she even possessed any 
girl-friends living the natural liJe of youth, that 
might have inspired a question or two. But 
she knew no girls — except Tasie, whose girl- , 
hood was a sort of fossil, and who might almost 
have been the mother of Frances. She saw 
indeed the village girls, but it did not occur to 
her to compare herself with them. Familiar 
as she was with all their ways, she -was still a 
forestiere, one of the barbarous people, English, 
a word which explains every difference. Frances 
did not quite know in what the peculiarity and 
eccentricity of the English consisted ; hut she, 
too, recognised with all simplicity that being 
English, 'she was different. Now it came sud- 
denly to her mind that the difference ’was not 
anything generic and general, but that it was 
her own special circumstances, that had been 
unlike all the rest. There had been a mother 
all the time ; another girl, a sister, like herself. 
It made her brain whirl. 

She sat quite silent, thinking it all over, not 
perceiving her father’s embarrassment, thinking 
less of him, indeed, than of all the wonderful 
new things that seemed to crowd about her. She 
did not blame him. She .was not, indeed, think- 
ing enough of him to blame him ; besides that 


her mind was not suflicientlv^ developed for 
retrospection. As she had taken him all her 
life without examination, she contiuiiecl to take 
him. He was her father ; that was enough. It 
did not occur to her to ask herself whether what 
he had done was right or wrong. Only, it was 
all very strange. The old solid earth had gone 
from under her feet, and the old order of things 
had been overthrown. She was looking out upon 
a world not realised— a spectator of something 
like the throes of creation, seeing the new land- 
scape tremble and roll into place, the heights and 
hollows all changing ; there was a great deal 
of excitement in it, both pain and pleasure. It 
occupied her so fully, that he fell back into a 
secondary place. 

But this did not occur to Waring. He had 
not realised that it could be possible. He felt 
himself the centre of the system in '^yliich his 
little daughter lived, and did not understand 
how she could ignore him. He thought her 
silence, the silence of amazement and excitement 
and of that curious spectatorsliip, -was the silence 
of reproach, and that her mind was full of a 
sense of wrong, wdiich only duty kc‘pt in check. 
He felt himself on his trial before Iier. Having 
said all that he had to say, he remained silent, 
expecting her response. If she had given vent 
to an indignant exclamation, he would have been 
relieved ; he would have allowed that she had 
a right to be indignant. But her silence was 
more than he could hear. He searched through 
the recesses of his own thoughts ; hut for the 
moment he could not find any further excuse 
for himself. He had done it for the best. Pro- 
bably she ’would not see that. Waring was ’well 
enough acquainted with the human mind to know 
that every individual secs such a question from 
his or her own point of view, and was prepared to 
find that she would be unable to perceive what 
was so plain to him. But still he ’was aware that 
he had done it for the best. After a while the 
silence became so irksome to him that he felt 
compelled to break it and resume his explanation. 

If she would not say anything, there were a 
number of things which he might say, 

‘It is a pitjq’ he said, ‘that it has all broken 
upon you so suddenly. If I ever could have 
divined that Constance would have taken such 
a step— To tell you the truth, I have never 
realised Constance at all,’ lie added with an 
I impulse towards the daughter he knew. ‘ She 
' was of course a mere child — to see her so inde- 
pendent, and with so distinct a will of her own, 
is very bewildering. I assure you, Fi'‘ances, if it 
is wonderful to you, it is scarcely less wonderful 
to me.’ 

There was something in the tone that made '' 
her lift her eyes to him ; and to see him 
stand there so embarrassed, so subdued, so much 
unlike the father, ’who, though very kind and 
tender, had always been perhaps a little conde- 
scending, patronising, towards the girl, wdiom 
he scarcely recognised as an independent entity, 
went to her heart. She could not tell him not 
to be frightened ; not to look at her with that 
guilty, apologetic look, -which altogether reversed 
their ordinary relationship ; but it added a pang 
to her bewilderment. She asked hastily, by 
way of concealing this uncomfortable change, a 
question^ which she thought he would have no | 
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diflicnltj in answering: ‘Is Constance much bably she would, have thought it ‘nice of him^ 
older than I am, papaT to exonerate Ids wife from all moral shortcoming. 

He gave a sort of furtive smile, as if lie had The holy ignorance of the other brought a sensa- 
no right to smile in the circumstances. ‘I don’t tion of shame to Yvhu'ing, and at the same time 
■wonder at your question. She has seen a great a sensation of pride. Notliing could more clearly 
deal more of the world. But if there is a minute have proved the superiority of his training. She 
or two between you, I don’t know wbich has it. would have felt no consternation, only relief at 
There is no elder or younger in the case. You this assurance, if she had been all her life in her 
are twins, though no one would think so.’ mother’s hands. 

This gave Frances a further shock, though ‘ It is a great deal to say, however, though you 
why, it -^voiild be impossible to say. The blood are too inexperienced to know. The whole thing 
rushed to her face. ‘ She must think me— a very was incompatibility — incompatibility of temper, 
poor little thing,’ she said in a hurried tone, and of ideas, and of tastes, and of fortune even. 

‘ I never knew — I have no friend except Tasie — I could not, you may suppose, accept advantages 
to show me what g'irls might be.’ The thought purchased with my predecessor’s money, or take 
mortified her in an extraordinary •\vay; it brought the good of his rank through my wife; and she 
a sudden gush of soft tears, tears quite different would not come down in the wo.ild to my means 
from those which had •^veiled to her eyes when and to my name. It was an utter mistake alto- 
he -told her of her mother. Constance, who was gether. We sliould have understood each other 
so different, would despise Iier — Constance, who beforehand. It was impossible that we could get 
knew exactly all about it, and that Frances was on. But that was all. There was probably more 

as old, perhaps a few minutes older than she. talk about it than if there had been really more 

It is always difffcult to divine what form pride to talk about.’ 

will take. Tins was the manner in which it Frances rose up with, a little start, ‘I think, , 

affected Frances. The same age ; and yet the perhaps,’ she said, ‘ I don’t want you to tell me , 

one an accomplished woman, judging for herself ; any more.’ 

and the other not much more than a child. ‘Well— perhaps you are right.’ But he was 

■‘You do yourself injustice,’ said Mr Waring, startled by her quick movement. ‘I did not i 
somewhat rehabilitated by the mortilication of mean to say anything that could shock you. If j 
Frances. ‘ Kobody could think you a poor little you were to hear anything at all, the truth is 
thing. You have not the same knowledge of what you must hear. But you must not blame 
the world. Constance has been very differently me overmuch, Frances. Your very impatience 
brought up, I think my training a great deal of what I have been saying will explain to you 
better than wliat she has had,’ he added quickly, why I thought that to say nothing — as long as 
wnth a mingled desire to cheer and restore self- I could help it — was the best.’ 
confidence to Frances, and to re-assert himself Her hand trembled a little as she lighted her 
after his humiliation. He felt what he said, and candle ; but she made no comment. ‘Good -night, 
yet, as was natural, lie said a little more than he papa. To-morrow it will all seem different, 
felt. ‘ I must tell you,’ he said in this new Evecytliing is strange to-night.’ 
impulse, ‘that your mother is — a much more He put his hands upon her shoulders and 
important person tlia'u I am. She is a great looked down into the little serious face, the face 
deal richer. The marriage was supposed to be that had never been so serious before, ‘Don’t 
much to my advantage.’ think any worse of me, Frances, than you can 

There was a smile on his face, which Frances, helji.’ 
looking up suddenly, warned by a certain change Her eyes opened wider with astonishment. 

of tone, did not like to see. She kept her ej^es ‘Think of you, worse But, papa, I am not 

upon him- instinctively, she could not tell why, thinking oi* you at all,’ she said simply ; ‘ I am 
with a look which had a certain inffuence upon thinliing of itJ 

him, though he did not well understand it either. Waring had gone through a number of depress- 
It meant that the unknown woman of whom he ing and humbling experiences during the course 
spoke "was the girl’s' mother — her mother — one of of the evening ; but this was the uiikindest of 
■whom no iinbefitting w’ord w’as to be said. It all — and it was so natural. Frances ■was no critic, 
checked^ him in a quite curious unexpected She was not tliinking of his conduct, which %vas 
way. YTieii he had spoken of her, wdiich he had the first thing in his mind, but of It, the rovela- 
doixe very rarely since they parted, it had been tion which had been made to her. He might 
wdth a sense that lie was free to characterise her have perceived that, or divinetl it, if he had not 
as he thought she deserved. But liere he was been occupied by this idea, 'which did not occupy 
stopped short. That very evening ho had said her at all — the thought of how he x->^i'^^'"->nally had 
things to Constance of her mother which in a come through the business. He gave a little 
moment he felt that he dared not say to Frances, faltering laugh at himself as he stooped and 
The sensation ■was a very strange one. He made kissed her. That’s ail right,’, ho said. ‘Good- 
a distinct pause, and then he said hurriedly: ‘You night ; but don’t let It interfere with your sleep, 
must not for a moment suppose that there was To-morrov/ everything will look different, as you 
anything wrong ; there is no story that you need say.’ 

be afraid of hearing — nothing, neither on her Frances turned away wdtii her light in her 
side or mine— nothing to be ashamed of.’ hand ; but before she had reached' the door, 

All at once Frances grew very pale ; her eyes returned again. ‘ I think I ought to tell you, 
opened wide; she gazed at him with speechless papa, that 1 am sure the Durants know. They 
horror. The idea wus altogether newTo her art- said a number of strange things to me yestexh 
less mind. It Hashed through his that Constance clay, -which I think I understand now. If you 
would not have been at all sui’priscd ; -that pro- don’t mind, I %vould rather let them suppose 
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that I knew all the time; otherwise, it looks 
as if you thought you could not trust med 

could trust you’ — he said witlx a little 
fervour, 'my dear child, _my dear little girl, I 
would trust you with my life.’ 

Was there a faint smile in the little giiTs 
limpid simple eyes ^ He thought so, and it clis- 
coiicertcd him strangely. She made no response 
to that protestation, hut with a little nod of her 
head, went away. 'Waring sat down at the table 
agaiii and began to think it all over^ from the 
bef^inning. He was sore and aching, like . a man 
wlio has' fallen from a Iieight. He had fallen 
from the pedestal on which, to Frances, he had 
stood all these years. She miglit not be aware 
of it even, but he was. And he had fallen from 
those Elysian helds of peace in which lie had 
been dwdling for so long. They had not, per- 
haps, seemed very Elysian while he -was secure 
of their possession. They had been monotonous 
in their stillness, and wearied his soul. But now 
that he looked back upon them,’ a nexv cycle 
having begun, they seemed to him like the very 
house of peace, lie had not done anything to 
forfeit this tranquillity, and yet it was over, 
and he stood once more on the edge of an 
agitated and disturbed life. He was a man who 
could bear monotony, who liked his own way, 
yet liked that bondage of habit which is as hard 
as iron to some souls. He liked to do the same 
things at the same time day after clay, and to 
be undisturbed in doing them. But now all his 
quiet was over. Constance would have a thou- 
sand recpiirem exits such as Frances had never 
dreamed of ; and her brother no doubt would 
soon tuim up, that step-brother whom Waring 
had never been able to tolerate even when he 
was a child. She might even come, Herself — who ; 
could tell ? 

When this thought crossed his mind, lie got 
up hastily and left tlie salone, ^leaving the lamp 
. burning, as Domenico found it next morn, to 
his consternation — a symbol of Chaos come again , 
— burning in the daylight. ^ Mr Waring almost 
fled to his room and locked his door in the horror , 
of that suggestion. And this wns not only because i 
the prospect of such a visit disturbed him beyond j 
measure, but because he had not yet made a clean j 
breast of it. Frances did not yet know all. 

Frances for her part went to the blue room, 
and opened the fcrsianisj and sat looking out 
upon the moonlight for some time before she 
went to bed. The room was bare; she missed 
her pictures, which Constance had taken no notice 
of— the Madonna that Iiad been above her head 
for so many years, and which had vaguely appeared 
to her as a symbol of the mother who had never 
existed in her life. Nov/ there seemed less need 
for the Madonna. The bare walls had pictures 
all over them — pictures of a new life. In imagi- 
nation, no one is shy or nervous or strange. She 
let the new flgures move about her freely, and 
delighted herself with familiar pictures of them 
and the changes that must accompany them. She 
was not like her father, afraid of changes. ^She 
thought of the new people, the new combinations, 
the quickened life, and the thought made her 
smile. They would come, and she would make 
the house gay and briglit to receive them. Per- 
haps some time, surrounded by this new family, 
that belonged to her, she might even be taken 


'home.’ The thought was delightful, iiotwith- 
standing the thrill of excitement in it. But still 
there was something which Frances did not 
know. 
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The dismal pits in a disused brickfield, unsightly 
square holes in a v'astc, are full in the slialloiv 
■places of an aquatic grass, Feed Canary Grass, 

I think, which at this time of mists stretches 
forth sharp-pointed tongues over the stagnant 
water. These sharp-pointed leaf-tongues are all on 
one side of the stalks, so that the most advanced 
project across the surface, as if the water were I 
the canvas, and the leaves drawn on it For ! 
water seems always to rise away from you— to 
slope slightly upwards ; even a pool has that 
appearance, and therefore anything standing in 
it is drawn on it as you might sketch on this 
paper. You see the water beyond and above the 
top of the plant, and the smooth surface gives 
the leaf and stalk a sharp, clear .definition. But 
the mass of the tall grass crowds together, every 
leaf painted yellow by the autumn, a thick cover 
at the pit-side. This tall grass always awakes 
my fancy, its shape partly, partly its thickness, 
perhaps ; and yet these feelings are not to be 
analysed. I like to look at it ; I like to stand 
or move among it on the bank of a brook, to, 
feel it touch and rustle against me. A sense 
of wildness comes with its touch, and I feel a 
little as I might feel if there wms a vast forest 
round about. As a few strokes from a loving 
hand will soothe a weary forehead, so the gentle 
pressure of the wild grass soothes and strokes 
away the nervous tension born of civilised 
life; 

I could write a whole history of it ; the time 
v/hen the leaves were fresh and green, and the 
sedge-hirds frequented it ; the time when the , 
moorhen’s young crept after their mother through | 
its recesses ; from the singing of the cuckoo By 
the river, till now the brown and yellow leaves 
strew the “water. They strew, too, the diy brown 
grass of the land, thick tuffets, and lie ^even 
among the rushes, blow”!! hither iroiii the distant 
trees. The wind works its full will over the 
exposed waste, and drives through the reed-grass, . 
scattering the stalks aside, and scarce giving them 
time to spring together again, when the following 
blast a secoml time divides them. 

A cruder piece of ground, ruder and more 
dismal in its unsightly holes, could not be fonnd^ ; - 
and yet, because of the reed-grass, it is niade as it 
were full of thought, I wonder the painters, of 
whom there are so many nowadays, armies of 
amateurs, do not sometimes take these scraps of 
earth and render into them the idea which fills 
a clod with beauty. In one such dismal pit — not 
here— I remember there grew a great quantity 
of bulrushes. Another was surrounded with such 
masses of swamp-foliage that it reminded those 
who saw it of the creeks in semi-tropical countries. 
But somehow they do not seem to see these tilings, 
but go on the old mill-round of scenery, exhausted 
many a year since. They do not see them, perlmps, - 
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because most of those who have educated them- 
selves in the technique of painting are city-bred, 
and can never have the feeling of the country, 
however fond they may be of it. 

In those fields of which I was -writing the other 
day, I found an artist at work at his easel ; and 
a jjleasant nook he had chosen. His brush did its 
%vork with a steady and sure stroke that indicated 
command of his materials. He could delineate 
wdiatever he selected with technical skill at all 
events. He had pitched his easel where two 
hedges formed an angle, and one of them was 
full of oak-trees. The hedge was singularh’^ full 
of ‘ bits ’—bryony, tangles of grasses, berries, 
boughs half-tinted and boughs green, hung as it 
were with pictures like the ■wall of a room. Stand- 
ing as near as I could without disturbing him, 
I found that the subject of his canvas ^Ya3 none 
of these. It was that old stale and dull device of 
a rustic bridge spanning a shallow stream crossing 
a lane. Some figure stood on the bridge — the 
old, old trick. He wms filling up the hedge of the 
lane with trees from the hedge, and they were 
cleverly executed. But why drag them into this 
fusty scheme, which has appeared" in every child’s 
sketch-book for fifty years % Why not have simply 
painted the beautiful hedge at hand, purely and 
simply, a hedge hung with pictures for any one 
to copy 1 The field in which he had pitched his 
easel is full of fine trees and good ^ efiects.’ But 
no ; we must have the ancient and effete old story. 
This is not all the artist’s fault, because he must 
in many cases paint what he can sell ; and if his 
tiblie Avill only buy effete old stories, he cannot 
elp it. Still, I think if a painter did paint that 
hedge in its fullness of beauty, just simply as it 
stands in the mellow autumn light, it would win ; 
approval of the best people, and that ultimately, ^ 
a succession of such work would pay. 

The clover was dying^ down, and the plough | 
would soon be among it — the earth was visible I 
in patches. Out in one of these bare patches 
there was a young mouse, so chilled by the past 
night that his dull senses did not appear conscious 
of my presence. He had crept out on the* bare 
earth evidently to feel the warmth of the sun, 
almost the last hour he would enjoy. He looked 
about for food, but found none ; his short span 
of life was drawing to a close ; even when at last 
he saw me, he could only rim a few inches under 
cover of a dead clover-plant. Thousands upon 
thousands of mice perish like this as the winter 
draws on, horn too late in the year to grow strong 
enough or clever enough to prepare a store. Other 
kinds of mice perish like leaves at the first blast 
of cold air. Tliough but a mouse, to me it was 
very wTctched to see the chilled creature, so be- 
numbed as to have almost lost its sense of danger. 
There is something so ghastly in birth that im- 
mediately leads to death ; a sentient creature born 
only to wither. The earth offered it no help, nor 
the declining sun ; all things organised seem to 
depend so much on circumstances. Nothing but 
pity can he felt for thousands upon thousands of 
such organisms. But thus, too, many a miserable 
human being has perished in the great Metro- 
I polis, dying, chilled and benumbed, of starvation, 

I and finding the hearts of fellow^-creatures as bare 
' and cold as the earth of the clover-field. 

In these fields outside London the flowers are 
peculiarly rich in colour. The common mallow, 


whose flower is usually a light mauve, has 
here a deep, almost purple bloom ; the bird’s- 
foot lotus is a deep orange. The figwort, which 
is generally two or three feet high, stands in 
one ditch fully eight feet, and the stem is more 
than half an inch square. A fertile soil has 
doubtless something to do with this colour 
and vigour. The red admiral butterflies, too, 
seemed in the summer more brilliant than 
usual. One very fine one, whose broad wings 
stretched out like fans, looked simply splendid 
floating round and round the willows -which 
marked the margin of a dry pool. His blue 
markings were really blue — blue velvet — liis red, 
and the white stroke shone as if sunbeams were 
in his wfings. I wish there -^vere more of these 
butterflies ; in summer, dry summer, -^vlien the 
flowers seem gone and the grass is not so dear 
to us, and the leaves are dull vdth heat, a little 
colour is so pleasant To me, colour is a sort of 
food ; every spot of colour is a drop of wine to 
the spirit. I used to take my folding-stool on 
those long heated days, -which made the late 
summer so conspicuous among summers, down 
to the shadow of a row of elms by a common 
cabbage-field. Tlieir shadow was nearly as hot 
as the open sunshine ; the dry leaves did not 
absorb the heat that entered them, and the dry 
hedge and dry earth poured heat up as the sun 
poured it down. Dry dead leaves — dead with 
heat, as wfith frost — strewed the grass, dry, too, 
and withered at ray feet. 

But among the cabbages, which were very 
small, there grew thousands of poppies, fifty 
times more poppies than cabbage, so that the 
pale green of the cabbage leaves was hidden by 
the scarlet petals falling wide open to the dry 
air. There was a broad band of scarlet colour 
all along the side of the field, and it %vas this 
which brought me to the shade of those parti- 
cular elms. The use of the cabbages was in this 
way : they fetched for me all the -white butterfiies 
of the neighbourhood, and they fluttered, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of white butterfiies, a constant 
stream and flow of them over the broad band of 
scarlet. Humble-bees came too ; bur-bur-bnr ; 

' and the buzz, and the flutter of the wliite wings 
over those fixed red butterfiies the poppies, the 
flutter, and sound and colour pleased me in the 
dry heat of the day. Sometimes I set my camp- 
stool hj a humble-bee’s nest. I like to see and 
hear them go in and out, so happy, busy, and 
wild ; the humhle-hee is a favourite. This 
warm summer their nests were very plentiful ; 
hut although the heat might have seemed so 
favourable to them, the flies were not at all nume- 
rous, I mean out-of-doors. Wasps, on the con- 
trary, flourished to an extraordinary degree. One 
willow- tree particularly took their fancy ; there 
■^vas a swarm in the tree for Aveeks, attracted by 
some secretion ; the houghs and leaves were 
yellow with wasps. But it seemed curious that 
flies should not be more numerous than usual ; 
they are dying now fast enough, except a few 
of the large ones, tliat still find some sugar in 
the flower’s' of the ivy. The finest show of ivy 
flower is among some yew-trees ; the dark ivy 
has filled the dark yew-tree, and brought out its 
pale yellow-green flowers in the somCre boughs. 
Last night, a great lly, the last in the house, 
buzzed into my candle. I detest flies, but I was 
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in llie Emerald Isle was ^figured tip* to over As regards tlie Irisli liens, tlie number of eggs 
tliirteen million Lead, more than lialf of the obtained from each laying-ibwl lias been variously 
number being domestic fowds. Keai'ly every single estimated as ranging from seventy to a Imn-. 
head of poultry kept in Ireland is taken into dred and ten ; and if it be set down, therefore, 
account. It has not yet, however, been found that each hen lays on an average eighty eggs 

possible to enumerate every fowl kept in England per annum, that will be a very fair figure. ^ The 

or Scotland ; indeed, a very large number must barn-door fowls of Great Britain produce a higher 
Lave hecn omitted in tlie recent census, as those total ; but then they are more cared for and 
fed hy cottagers wei‘e not taken into account ; so better fed than the Irisli fowls, 
that, in fact, if another million were to be added The total number of barn-door poultry in 
to the poultry figures of Great Britain, it would the IJnitecl Kingdom being twenty millions, it 
not probably be an exaggeration of the grand total, may be taken for granted that one-fourth the 
wiiich is at present slightly over sixteen millions of numher will be laying-hens. This it may be 
individual fowls. But in 'addition to our home- honestly confessed is an estimate, but it is one 

grown supplies, we draw every year from foreign tliat has cost the writer some trouble to frame, 

sources a contribution to the national poultry It has to be borne in mind tliat the stock is 

account of close upon six hundred thousand always in a state of transition, and that a large 

pounds ; or including eggs, our imports of these number of the mature fovvis are frequently 
luxuries of the table' in the year 1883 amounted engaged in producing chickens, to take the place 
in %'alue to more than three millions and a of those which are sold. The male birds con- 

quarter sterling. stitute a large percentage of the whole ; indeed, 

Accepting the fact that at a given date — mid- a poultry-merchant recently told the wniter that 
summer — we had thirty millions of all kinds of far more male than female birds were hatched 
poultry on hand, it becomes interesting to know in the course of a year ; but this is a state- 
tliat, large as the number of domestic fowls meiit which requires confirmation. It is easy 
undoubtedly is, it is simply the parent or breed- to suppose, however, that fewer hens pass 
ing-stock from which we derive a portion of our through the hands of the dealers, as they, 
daily food. That a fourth of the number of fowls being the more valuable in virtue of their 
eiiumorated will prove active in laying and per- laying powers, are not sent to market till 
petiuiting their kind, and that a considerable their services have been well utilised. As to 
percentage of the number of eggs produced will the numher of fowls which are consumed^ per 
bo hatched, still leaving, however, a vast number annum in the United Kingdom, we ascertained, 
for sale, may, we think, he taken for granted, two years ago, from a KSussex-' ^ higgler’ that it 
The laying power of our barn-door fowls is being miglifc be set down as being considerably over 
gradually iinpro\^ed ; of late years, much atten- one-third, hut not quite half of the stock 
tioii has been given to the subj'ect by breeders in hand. The authority consulted was pretty 
of poultry, and the number of eggs obtained certain to be well informed, as it is the business 
from well-arranged ‘ crosses ’ has been much of a higgler or haggler to buy lean poultry from 
increased — from one hundred and sixty to a farmers and cottagers, in order to its being 
little over two hundred per annum having hy fattened for sale by persons wdio make a busi- 
special care in feeding and housing been pro- ness of doing so — ‘crammers,’ they are called, 
cured from individual ' hens. A notable house- The higgler has a run of ground over which he 
wife of our acquaintance set aside two years is constantly travelling, picking up chickens 
ago a couple of pens of strong healthy hens — every here and there for liis employer, wdio 


a cross, she told us, of Cochin and Spanish — prepares them for sale. Some of tlie English 
for the purpose of observing and duly noting cottagers derive as much from their fowls in the 


for the purpose of observing and duly noting cottagers derive as much from their fowls in the 
their powers of production. The number selected year as twenty-two pounds, more than half of 
•was thirteen, six in one pen, seven in the other, which is profit. In the county of Sussex a very 
The fowls of each pen were fed with care, and large numher of fowls are ainiually bred to be 
were allowed a daily run of three or four hours fattened for consumption ; the number stated in 
over a quarter of an acre of fine turfy ground, the agricultural returns as stock is three hundred 
Without giving details of the quantity of food thousand one hundred and ninety-seven ; hut in 
consumed, it may be mentioned that the thirteen j reality it is much greater, as the enumeration 


I liens jirodticed in the course of the year two was not extended to the smaller cottagers, who, 
thousand two hundred and seventy-six eggs ; and however, are the most industrious breeders, and 
in each coop there was besides a hatching of many of whom rear from twenty to a hundred 
chickens — twenty-one in all. and fifty chickens every year. Some of the 

Taking the barn-door fowls of the United crammers do a large trade. The fowls are now 
Kiiigdoiii overhead, the average numher of eggs fed hy machinery, the feeding process being 
per lien, counting contingencies of all kinds, accomplished vrith great rapidity ; and tlie extent 
will be greatly less than is indicated by the of trade in Sussex in the way of foud-fattening 
above figures — namely, one hundred and seventy- may be judged from the fact that one firm has 
five eggs, although there are thousands of indi- occasionally done business to the extent of close 
vidual hens ■svhicli contribute two hundred per upon twenty-five thousand pounds in a year, 
annum to the stock. Houdans, Andalusians, Our informant told us that the tratle w\as a 
and Leghorns are splendid layers, so also are growing one, and also that it was remunera- 
Hamburgs. But hens everywhere vary very tive, especially to those fatteners •^vho are clever 

much in their power of laying — some will lay 

five or six eggs a week for a period of nine . 5 ,;,^ 

months in the year , 'whilst others yield three, jtg poultry ; our present information, however, is based 
and in some cases only two, every seven , days, cluelly upon returns from fcJussex. 



price ot about tJiree siiiumgs ana ninepence nunarea ana eignty-tnree tiiousana and 
each. We have only in these notes, derived from had been received, the greater proportion 
our interview with ‘the higgler, taken account of France; Germany and Belgium being also 
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in studying the state of the market One indus- dred and forty million four hundred and thirty- 
trious hand at the business, we were told, usually six thousand one hundred and sixty individual 
paid weekly wages to twenty-five piersons. The eggs. In 1884 the number imported was in all 
fowls are of course fattened chiefly for the London likelihood much larger, as up to the end of 
poultry-vendors, and usually bring an average August six hundred and eighty-one million six 


barn-door fowls. Ducks, however, are also contributors. 


dealt with, likewise turkeys ; but Sussex-fed fowls 
command a ready market. 


We come now to consider the question of our 
home supplies of eggs. As has been already 

i — 1 .T -I* 


Founding on the information of our informant, stated, we possess twenty million head of poultry 
the Sussex chicken-seeker, we set down the of the barn-door kind, and we do not propose to 
home poultry supply as being eight millions of take note at present of the consumption of any 
fowls per annum ; and that number, calculated other eggs than those of the common hen. Ducks^ 
as being overhead of the value of two shillings eggs and the eggs of tlie turkey are certainly 
each, represents the handsome sum of eight offered for sale, but not to any remarkable extent, 
liundred thousand pounds. In this account we The number of productive fowls contributing^ to 
are not including the money derived from the the egg-supply may be computed as being five^ 
sale of turkeys, ducks, or geese, of -which over millions, or a fourth of the entire stock repre- 
eiglit millions are fed in' Great Britain and sented as being in the country on a given day. 
Ireland ; and if the same proportions of these The avei-age number of eggs laid by each hen, 
as of the barn-door fowls are brought to market, exclusive of those engaged in ^breeding, we shall 
we may add the proceeds of four millions of these take at one hundred, which is a fair average as 
animals to our account at, sa}’, the average figure between those fowls wliich lay seventy per annum 
of five shillings a head, which gives us a million and others that lay three times ' that number, 
pounds sterling. Turkey poults and ducklings Assuming the foreign egg-supply of the year 
realise a high price in their season in the London 1884 to have been one thousand millions, our 
markets, so that the average taken is a moderate own hens, it can be calculated — taking the fi.ve 
one. The ilesli of the turkey at some periods of million layers overhead as each contributing a | 
•the year commands in the shops of the London liundred marketable eggs — will give us five hun- | 
poultry-men two shillings a poundweight. dred millions, and the two sets of figures added : 

As every householder knows to his cost, the together ' represent tlie consumption of eggs in 
consumption of eggs is enormous, whether at the the United Kiiigdoni at the present time. The 
breakfast-table, or in the preparation of other value of the lot, counted at one penny each, gives 
foods. ‘What are a dozen eggs here said us a sum equal to six million and a cpeirter 
recently to us the mistress of a well-to-do middle- sterling ! 

class family of nine persons iiiclnding two ser- The poultry and egg supply of the United 
vaiits. ‘ They are but a sight. Six or seven are Kingdom is derived from ten thousand different 

required at breakfast ; one lias to be beaten up to sources, each contributing so much to the total 

make meat for baby ; whilst probably t-wo or There are not any poultry or egg producing farms 
three will be needed twice a week for puddings, on a large scale in the United Kingdom, nor, 

I have seen, indeed, when -we have had a little so far as we know, in any other country ; the 
company in the house, that a hundred eggs have bringing to market of these luxuries of the com-' 
been bought in the course of a week ; and at the missariat affords remunerative employment to a 
present liigh prices, I grudge the payment very large number of persons ; and there is not a 

much. But eggs are so handy, one cannot very cottager in the kingdom but ^wiio could, if he 

well want them.^ does not already do so, add to his income by keep- 

‘ How many eggs do you go through here ? ^ we iiig a few laying-hens or other fowls. ^As has 
asked the intelligtiiit manager of a large railway been shown, the sum of the national enrichment 
hotel ill the course of our inquiry into this subject, by the sale of poultry and eggs is a matter of 
‘We need about two thousand a week in the millions sterling ; and were -^ve to add to the 
summer season, and about a hundred and twenty account the sums derived from the sale of game 
a day at other times,’ vras the reply ; and in a and wild-birds of various kinds, the total figures 
house w'hich makes up three hundred beds, and might be considerably augmented, 

on some days supplies as many breakfasts, the ^ — — 

number niveii as being consumed could readily ' « ^ ^ . ,r•^ 

enough be credited. THE CHIKA HOUSE BUBGLABY, 

Assuming the egg-eating population of the ^ chaoters.— chap. n. 

United Kingdom to riiinioer twenty million 

persons — leaving out of the calculation the very For some time past it had been an accepted 
young and the very poor — and that each indi- theory that the particular but imloiown artists 
viduai only consumed one egg per -week, the in burglary wdio had been troubling our division 
number required would be ten hundred and were ‘ foreigners,’ wdio drove into business after 
forty millions ! It is impossible, however, to nightfall ; but I was now led to believe that 
calculate exactly tlie number of eggs we consume ; this -was a mistake. It seemed ^to me now much 
but we know ibr certain that there were imported more probable that they ‘V^'-ere inliabitants of the 
■into this country, in the year 1883, eggs to the division, having general knowledge of local men 
value of two million seven hundred and thirty-' and things and in particular having some ground 
two thousand and fifty- five pounds ; the exact for enmity to Mr Dorring^jn. Ihe last point 
number received for that sum being nine hun- was a moral certainty, a thing that w^ent -without 
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•= But lie miglit have gone out again after yon 
were in bed/ 

‘ WliT, yes, lie miglit ; but as it happened, lie 
didn't. lie couldn't "a done it without me know- 
ing. Our door-fastenings go hard, and the door 
itself can only be shut— from the outside — ^with 
a bang. Eo "one could go out without making 
a row” that ivould w’^ake a heavy sleeper, which 
I ain’t. Besides, our young im was queer, and 
kept both the ivife and" me aw’ake pretty ivell all 
through the night.’ 

This was conclusive so far ; and it -was not 
from any doubt of the greengrocer’s truthfulness, 
hut wnth an eye to giving something of round- 
ness to my report, that I called at the Greyhound^ 
and at the -workshops in which Wilson was 
employed— only to find that my suspect had 
been at the public-house till the time named, 
and had duly turned up at w^ork at six in the 
morning. 

I was thus left without even a theory to 
suggest, and my official report wras a very blank 
affair indeed— so far, tliat is, as the important 
point of detection was concerned. 

The non-success of the police w^as duly recorded 
in the papers, and once more the locals came 
down heavily upon the Force. The bills an- 
nouncing old Dorrington’s offer of a hundred 
pounds reward w’ero liberally displayed. For 
a week or t\vo they -were objects of interest to 
local students of -wall literature ; then they were | 
rapidly covered by other and newer advertise- i 
ments ; and the China House burglary having i 
fulfilled its nine days as a wonder, %vas speedily 
forgotten, the more especially as, within that 
period, another house in the neighbourhood was 
broken into, axcparently by the same gang of 
burglars. 

Other business coming in the way, I, ^ too, 
ceased to have any special remembrance of the 
China House job, and seeing how unsatisfactory 
my connection wuth it had been, I was not sony 
to forget it. As the event proved, however, this 
forgetfulness— for the time being, a blissful for- 
getfulness — was not destined to be^ permanent. 
F'ive months later — that is to say, in the April 
of the following year — I had occasion one day 
to make a visit to a notorious street in a low 
quarter of the division. A few of the inhabitants 
of the street, whose poverty, and not their will, 
consented to their living in such a jjlace, "were 
of the poor but honest class ; hut the bulk of 
the residents belonged to the no-visible-nieans- 
of-support, or habitual criminal classes. Though 
the street w-as a picture of poverty and squalor, 
a certain tavern fiourishecl in it; and as I 
turned into it on the day in question, there was 
a disturbance outside the public-house. A plain- 
clothes man who lias been any length of time 
in a division is as well known by sight to the 
shady characters of the district as any of them 
are to him. As I approached the scene of the 
skirmish, an under-sized, over-dressed, horsy-look- 
ing youth, apparently about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, stepped out from the crowd, and 
addressing me in what was intended to he an 
authoritative tone, said : ^ J^Ir Grainger, I give 
that man into custody/ ^That man’ was the 
landlord of the public-house, who was standing 
in his own doorway. 


^ What do you charge him with ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Assault,’ was the answer, 

* Whom has he assaulted ’ 

‘Me.’ 

‘Yer lie, you varmint !’ broke in the landlord, 
who had come up while w^o w^cre speaking. ‘I 
haven’t assaulted you yet ; hut if you try your 
monkey tricks on -with me again, I will, and 
properly too. I ’ll shake the sawdust out of you, 
yon image ! ’ 

‘I siqipose you have been doing something 
to provoke an assault,’ I remarked, addressing 
myself to the youth, who was standing his ground 
with a xiarticnlarly self-satisfied air. 

‘ 0 no ; I haven’t,’ he retorted impudently. 
‘If you chaff a fellow a hit, and he ain’t clever 
enough to pay you back in your own coin, that ’s 
not to say he’s to come the rougli-and-tiimble 
line on you. This fellow had no right to take 
the lavr into his own hands. If he didn’t like 
what I’ve done, he had his remedy; he knows 
where I live, and could have summoned me for 
proceedings calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace/ 

‘You know" all about it, then,’ I said, wdthoiit 
attempting to disguise a sneer. 

‘Yes; I do,’ he rejoined. ‘I know my rights, 
and I mean to stand on them ; so, you do your 
duty, and take that man into custody.’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ I replied. ‘ 1 ^liave witnessed 
no violence, and can see no evidence of your . 
having been assaulted. Since you are so knowing, j 
you must be aware that you have your remedy. 

I If you don’t like wdiat he has done, you can 
j summon him — if you can persuade a magistrate 
i to grant a summons. — And' now", you had better 

! 

! ‘Or else you’ll move me on, eh*? You’d like 
I a chance to run me in, wouldn’t you 1 But 
^ you w"on’t get it ; I don’t give openings ; so, 
ta-ta ; ’ and uttering this parting hit of bounce, 
he thrust his hands into his xiockets and swag- 
gered off, whistling a popular music-hall tune. 
He was playing to the gallery, and he had his 
rewmrd. By a 'derisive guffaw directed at me, 
the onlookers expressed their admiration of his 
spirit, their satistaction at hearing a detective 
‘bounced;’ and having thus relieved their feel- 
ings, they dex)arted. 

‘What is it all about?’ I asked the landlord, 
when we W"ere left alone. 

‘Why, he’s been trying to take my character 
aw"ay,’ wms the answ^er. 

‘ Oh ! ’ I said, lengthening and accentuating 
the exclamation in a manner intended to make 
it convey more than met the ear. As a matter 
of fact, the character of mine host of the Lion 
and Larnh w"as of a kind that most people w"ould 
have regarded as a repjroach which they would 
have been more than willing to have had taken 
away. That he had never actually been in 
trouble w"as held — by the police at anyrate — to 
be due rather to his good fortune than Ms deserts. 
He was an open associate of liahitual criminals ; 
his house was used by -well-knowm tnleves ; and 
he w-’as an organiser and chairman of ‘friendly 
leads’ got up for the benefit of members of the 
local ‘school’ of law-breakers, for whom a defence 
fund w"as being raised ; or who, having been ‘ put 
away’ and done their time, found themselves in 
low water upon their return to the outer world* 
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Moreover, lie was strongly suspected of fencing — 
that is, purchasing stolen property, 

‘What has he been saying about you?* I 
asked. 

‘He ain’t exactly been a-sayin* anythin’; it’s 
what he’s been a-doin’ of,’ was the somewhat 
oracular response, 

‘ And what might that be ? ’ 


' , The mention of Curley Bond in this relation 
' was to my mind confirmation strong of my belief 
that I had come upon the track of the China 
House burglars. 


THE PEOSPECTS OF HEW GUINEA. 


And what might that be?’ ^ ^ Now that New Guinea seems destined either to 

‘I ’ll show you, il you ’ll wait a minute, he pe formally annexed or put under the protection 


said ; and as he spoke, he ^stepped briskly into British empire, a fevr notes in reference to 

ns n in a- p-"*- 'p*"™ -f ft" 


in Ilk W a slieet of paper abSiit a foot square; i ueveiopmeu. oi lue couuuy 

‘Tliatk what lie’s beet a-cToin’ ! ’ he excUimed mternal resources may not bo uninterest- 


with angry emphasis, as lie held the paper up “S- To begin with : there is no brilliant prospect 


to view. Fortunately, he was too excited him- I hi the immediate future, and it is only by dint 


self to observe the effect produced upon me. At of great energy and perseverance that anything 


sight of the paper, my ‘ heart was in my mouth,’ will he made out of it in the future. Although 


for the thing that had aroused the he of the there is snlendid land for sugar, rice, tea, and 
landlord was a drawing which at a glance struck eoffee, nothing can be grown until the natives are 


r, been_done by the same hand that to assist in Iheir cultivation, and that 


had drawn the caricatures upon the wall-paper , -n i i 

of China House. Of so much I felt certain even 


g persuasion. 


before I realised tlie details of the picture. Here other hand, is abundantly grown, and 

at last, and thus accidentally, I said to myself, I seems destined to become a considerable export ; 


I had really ‘got a 'clue’ to the China House pepper and spices are already cultivated, and can 
Job ; tliough how it would work out, I had not be still further developed ; whilst ginger, turmeric, 


for the moment the slightest idea. Comnianding and nutmegs can at the present time he had for 
my manner as T,vell as I could, I examined the the asking. Cocoa-nuts are also in fair abundance, 


drawing with real interest, but assumed indiffer- 
ence. It sliowed a man — intended to represent 
the landlord, and actually bearing some resem- 


and form a great source of trade amongst the 
natives themselves everywhere, for, besides being 


blance to him — standing over a crucible. From ^^changed wuth the hill tribes for other articles 
the mouth of the figure proceeded a scroll, on of .food, they form a substantial proportion of the 


which was written : Try our patent safety-pot, dietary on the spot. The cocoa-nut trees are 
boys. Good prices given, and no questions asked.’ plentiful along the coast ; but so far as knowledge 
Under tlie drawing, by way of descriptive title, at present goes, they are not to be found in great 


•was inscribed : ‘The worthy chairman in“ melting numbers inland. The manufacture of copra is 
moments.”’ not thought to have much chance of success, since 

‘Wants to make you out a fence and melter?’ it takes eight thousand nuts to make a ton of 
I remarked. copra. Yaluable timbers are known to exist in 

‘ Yes ; and that’s a kind of thing I wouldn’t the country, hut not at x^i'csent in districts where 
stand, even if .there had ever been anythin’ of it would be safe to work them. Various scented 
the sort agen me, which you know there ain’t,’ woods are to be had, and these may prove of 
‘ Why should he have done it ?’ I asked. value in the future; ebony is also abundant; 

‘Weil, partly, I expect, because I was going to and in many places, the natives have paddles, 
chuck him out the other night for being imperent spoons, &c. made from the wood. So much for 
to the young woman as plays the piano at the the vegetable produce from a commercial point 
Harmonic Meetings in my house ; and partly just of view. The flora of the country is at the same 
because he fancies himself good at this sort of time veiy strange and interesting, and has many 


thing. He sets np for being first-rate all round, choice varieties and novelties to reveal to the 
and in particular reckons himself one of the enterprising botanist. 


toucli-ine-riots in the pen and pencil line.’ 


To the sportsman, New Guinea offers several 


‘If he is the too-clever-by-liaif sort of cus- attractions, as there is plenty of variety, though 
tomer you seem to think him,’ he may find pen no large game. Tlie plumage of the birds ""is 


and pencil are edged tools,’ I observed, by way magnilicenfc, and so loiig as there is a demand for 

of keeping up the conversation in such a manner their feathers, vrill amply repay the trouble of 

as ^should not suggest to my man that lie was procuring them. Beche-de-mer fishing has also 
being dravm. great charms for •white men, and there is a good 

‘I’m sure he will,’ agreed the landlord em- field for it. The artist, traveller, and ethnologist 


phasising his assent by an expletive. ‘There’s will again each find a wide field of study. The 
not much doubt about liis turning out a case scenery is of the grandest description, comprising 


of too bright to last. He ’s a bad bred un ; he ’ll hii^^e forests, giant waterfalls, mountains, and 


take to forgery, or something else in the edcli- 
cated swindling line.’ 


plains ; and the habits and customs of the people, 
together with their primitive weapons and irriple- 


‘A bad bred un,’ I repeated. ‘"Who is he, ' ments, afford interesting subjects for speeujation 
theiij’ j and research. The climate, in some place.s, is, 

^MVhy, Curley Bond’s son. I thought you knew j however, a serious dravrback to many enterprises 
him.’ ^ ^ ! which travellers and explorers of all kinds may 

‘0 indeed,’ I said; and again I had to do all An the future undertake. This is espcciejlv the 
I could to speak in a tone of seeming indilfer- j case wdth regard to the explorations for" gold 
enco. j produce. There seems no doubt that gold is ui 




fci. 
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tlie conn try, and to a considerable extent. Sir 
Eoderick Murcliison was of opinion that it existed 
in such quantities as ultimately to revolutionise 
its value in the world. So far, in a few places 
%yhere it has been sought, only the colour has 
been obtained. The most likely locality for it is 
now said to be the Owen Stanley range, which 
is the watershed for the Fly, the Williams, and 
many other large rivers having outlets on the 
south-east coast. Almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties, however, exist in the way of reaching it. 
There are only two known approaches to the 
range from the coast, and they are more than 
hazardous. A succession of mountain ranges inter- 
vene, and across these no horse can travel ; neither 
can native carriers be obtained, Eain falls daily 
in the ranges ; and this fact, together with the 
livers which would have to be swum, renders the 
enterprise of great physical risk as regards fevers 
and chills. 

Another drawback would be in the probable 
collision of some or all of the party with the in- 
habitants of tlie various settlements which would 
have to be passed, and from which carriers 
would have to be obtained. So long as the 
white man behaves himself, it is true he has 
; nothing to fear from the natives, and is generally 
I welcomed. He may stay as long as he wishes : 
I ill any of the villages along the coast, with the 
! natives helping him in his work as lie requires, 
provided they get what they want in return. 
This is generally tobacco, and the idea of a ivhite 
man in'^a good many places resolves itself into a 
harmless foreigner who has unlimited supplies of 
tobacco, and ^Hio, for some insane reason, wishes 
to see the Papuans’ territory. They are for the 
most part a harmless, lotus-eating, friendly people 
themselves ; and they humour the white man in 
his desires so long as he does not interfere with 
theirs. There are, however, places where it 
would be dangerous to ■ rely too much on tliis 
friendliness, as, for instance, from Aroma to 
Cloudy Bay, and in the adjacent islands. Many 
white men and Chinese liave fallen victims ; and 
the heads of Captain Webb’s crew, with a few 
others, making altogether about seventeen skulls, 
form a trophy which is preserved with great 
j)ride. In some cases, Englishmen have received 
a friendl}’* warning in time to quit a dangerons 
locality where the natives, in spite of good treat- 
ment and large presents, have shown a disposition 
for a little blood-letting ; but this is principally 
in the inland districts. At South Cape and to 
the extreme east, again, where mission-teachers 
are established, the natives are very friendly, 
though it is now feared the ‘labour operations’ 
recently tried there may prejudice the natives 
against the white man for a long while to 
come. 

The idea that seems so prevalent in our own 
country and in some j^arts of the colonies, tliat 
the country is open to any one who can take 
possession of it, is somewhat an erroneous one. 
As a matter of fact, there is not an acre of land 
without an owner, the lands being hunting- 
grounds and gardens for various tribes. ■ It has 
been said that ‘one of the first laws in the 
priiuiLive commuiuty mainly existing on the 
product of the chase, is to protect the rights of 
inclividiial hunters, and thus we find that among 
the most savage tribes there are certain hunting- 


grounds, wdiich, although apparently a wilderness, 
are nevertheless held 'by the rigiit of acknow- 
ledged ^proprietors ; ’ and this is exactly the state 
of affairs with regard to laud tenure in New 
Guinea at the present day. 

The country abounds in extensive ■wcll-w’atered 
grazing-grounds ; but until the laml question is 
settled, the country -will not offer any great 
facilities for pastoral pursuits. The settlement 
of these questions is certainly no easy one. A 
gentleman wdio wns in piirtnership with another 
Englishman in wdiat is known as the Kabadi 
‘ land-grabbing ’ venture, has been in treaty \Yitli 
various tribes for some time past for a stretch 
of couiitiy for cattle-breeding purposes. The 
land is at the rear of the Yerimana range, and 
reaches from Mann-Mann to Bootless Inlet, an 
area of about thirty miles by ten. For six 
montlis, he has been negotiating, and during 
that tiBie he has obtained innumerable signatures 
to his form of agreement, and has thus acquired 
the lease of the land, according to our ideas, as 
-well as distributed a fair amount of trade. How- 
ever, as it is estimated that there are about five 
tlioiisand individual owmers wdiose rights have 
to be considered wdien the cattle arrive, it is 
probable troubles wn’li begin. 

One or two feasible suggestions seem already 
to have been made wntli regard to the land 
cpiestioii. It is suggested on one side that the 
example of indigo and tea growers in India 
should he follo\yed, and advances of seed and 
implements made to small growlers on condition 
that the crops — for wdiich an additional bonus 
•would he granted — be given to the advancer. This 
•has some doubtful aspects, howmver ; and a more 
favourable settlement of the question scorns to 
lie ill an adaptation of the Javanese system of 
leasing lands through the government — that is, 
all transactions in land to take place through 
it, and it alone. Those '^vho have spent any time 
in the country seem agreed that it is useless for 
any private individual or syndicate to attempt 
to take the matter in hand. 

The great future difficulty would seem to be 
I in inducing the natives to waark. So far, their ^ 
life is a very pleasant one ; they hunt, fish, dance, 

I fight now and again ; but beyond eating, sleeping, 
and enjoying themselves, they have no tliouglite. 
They have no cares for the future, no thoughts 
of the past, and it seems almost a pity to disturb 
a life so pleasant and primitive. They have a 
fine country, and they ivork just enough to ;pro- 
vide themselves with their food ; besides which, 
so much as they have seen of civilisation, they 
do not seem inclined to imitate. The greatest 
good of the greatest number is nevertheless tlie 
moving factor of modern life, and before that, 
the Papuans, -we suppose, must bend. That they 
do not want either annexation or protection, has 
been pretty -well showm; but in spite of tbat, 
we may hope that English interference, which 
arose primarily in a dread of the occupation of' 
New Guinea by another pmver, which might prove 
troublesome to the colonists close ^ at hand, may 
in the end be for th^ best. In time, no doubt, 
there will he much to repay enterprising colonists 
for their efforts to extract the riches of ilie 
country in all their varied forms ; but until the 
country is more settled and the white man is better 
understood, trade will not develop very rapidly ; : 


I 
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and tlie uncertainties in connection with transac- tion showed the usual abundant small oil glob- 
tions with the natives, and the risks of various ules, and absence of x^iis cells or anj foreign 
kinds, not only from the people but the climate, matter.” 

will for a time at least outweigh any destined In a letter accompanying his report, Dr Emmer- 
ad vantages. ' son says : ‘‘The only |)ossible objection to silos can 

be when they are imperfectly constructed, so as to 

^ ™ _ allow more air to reach the inclosed vegetable 

JijNbiijAbrlij AJNi> JJAiI\i CAiIljJj^. matter than admits of oxygenation beyond a cer- 

a letter to the Scotsman, Mr E. T. Blunt, tain amount, and decomposition begins ; then, of 
of Blaby Hill, Leicester, writes : ‘ I have several course, the food would be unwholesome.” 
times been asked the question whether I con- With reference to this, permit me to say that 
sidered ensilage a substitute for hay or roots, attention to two simple rules will insure good 
Will you allow me to give you the following ensilage. The crop should be quite ginen and 
figures ? which, I think, conclusively prove that full of moisture when placed in the silo ; then, 
it' is not only a substitute, but superior as a food after ten days or a fortnight, it should be subjected 
for dairy cows to either one or the other, or even to a continuous pressure of not less than one lum- 
to both combined. fifty ^Dounds to the square foot. I obtain 

Five acres of clover, producing ten tons of hay, this pressure by means of levers, which are easily 
will i)roduce forty tons of ensilage. The cost of adjusted and require little attention, and can he 
making it into hav, stacking, and thatching will managed by an ordinary farm-labourer. The cost 
be fifteen shillings per acre ; therefore, if the of the silo, hitherto a difficulty, need deter no one. 
value of the hay is four pounds per ton, the I find that wooden silos make the best ensilage, 
value of the crop for that purpose is £36, 5s. and cost little. 

I find the cost of making ensilage to be 4s. 6d. AVith such facts as these before us, and also 
per ton, including a fair charge for use and when we take into consideration that t^vo crops 
depreciation of silo and press ; therefore, add for ensihige may be obtained in one year, that 
nine pounds to the £36, 5s. and you have £45, 6s. in making it we are quite independent of the 
as the value of the forty tons of ensilage, com- weather, and that many crops may he grown 
paring it with hay at four pounds per ton. For on land now growing corn at a ruinous loss, 
‘several weeks I have fed five cows entirely upon which will give a much greater return per acre 
ensilage, and find they consume three hundred for ensilage than clover, I think we may look 
and forty pounds per day, or 1 ton 1 cwt. 1 qr. for still better results than the above, and may 
per week, equal to 39 tons 6 cwt. 1 qr.— say forty confidently rely upon our arable land thus 
tons— for thirty-seven weeks ; the cost of which, becoming a source of profit, instead of loss, to 
ascertained as above, is £45, 5s. Thus, each cow us.^ 
will cost rather less than five shillings per week. 

The same number of cows, fed upon hay and 
roots, will consume four hundred pounds of roots 
and eighty pounds of hay per day ; or for thirty- 
seven "weeks, 46 tons 5 cwt. of roots and 9 tons 
5 cwt. of hay. The roots, at fifteen shillings per 
ton, will amount to £34, 13s. 9d. ; and the hay, 
at four pounds per ton, to thirty-seven pounds — 
a total cost of £71, 13s. 9d., or 7s. 9d. per cow per 
week. For five cows for thirty-seven weeks we 
have, therefore, a balance in favour of ensilage of 
£25, 8s. 9d., or Ss. 9d. per cow per week. Each 
system produces about the same quantity of milk ; 
but the ensilage-fed cows are decidedly in the 
best condition; whilst their milk yields four 
or five per cent, more cream, and is as sweet 
and good as that irom cows fed on grass in 
summer. 

AVith such facts as these before me, I was 
rather surprised to see the notice issued by the 
manager of the Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 
Company that he would not use milk from 
ensilage-fed cows. I at once requested Dr 
Emmerson, the public analyst for the counties 
of Leicester, Northampton, and Kutland, to ana- 
lyse the milk from those cows which I had fed 
entirely upon ensilage for several weeks. The 
following is his Report: “The sample is of 
specific gravity 1034, and consists of the follow- 
ing percentages — Total solids, 13T20 ; fat, 3*300 ; 
solids not fat, 9*820 ; ash, *83 ; water, 86*880. , 

These results rex>resent a milk of first-rate quality; | 
and prove that the food was nutritious, and that ] 
tlie cows had been in good health, so as to enable | 

the mammary glands "to secrete a milk so rich I p^j^ted and Published by A\^‘ & R. CHA:\rBnBS, 47 Pater 
in albumen, fat, &c. The microscopic examina- 1 nostor Eow, Lokjooi^, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


An old-world country garden, wiiere the hours 
Like winged sunbeams flash in glory hy, 

And where the scent of strange old-fashioned flowers 
Brings back a tender bygone memory. 

The walks are straight, and patterned with white stone, 
And pacing there with reverential tread, 

I dream once more I hold within my own 
The soft warm fingers of the child who ’s dead — 

The child whose dainty footsteps vied with mine, 

As we two chased the golden luittcrflies — 

Tlie child wlio revelled in the bright sunshine, 
xind shrined her gladness in her laughing eyes ! 

TTe used to linger in the long soft grass, 

And when a sun-ray kissed her dimpled hand, 

We told each other ’twas a fairy pass 
To read the secrets of our Fairyland ; 
xind, holding safely in her radiant face 
That happy sparkle, we would run to peep 
If clewdrops trembled in the self-same place, 

Or last night’s bud had blossomed in its sleep. 

I throned her in my arms when tired of play, 

And whispered love-names in the baby ears : 

She made the glory of the summer’s day, 

My wee liege lady of but five short years ! 
xVnd now ? Small wonder that the roses lie 
In petal led fragrance by the daisies’ side, 

For sunshine vanished with her last soft sigh, 
xVnd skies are grayer since our darling died. 


Reserved, 


1 
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AGEICULTUEE NEAE LONDON. 


There is probably no contrast more marked 
than that between the eager and vigorous life 
which pervades work and play in London, and 
the listlessness and want of energy which are 
generally so conspicuous in most of the agri- 
culturists of the home counties. Flying from 
town to town by rail, the traveller does not 


pleasant reflection. There is no better route for 
any one who wishes thus to combine exercise 
and reflection than that to the north of London 
— say, by way of Harrow, Pinner, and Eiekmans- 
worth to Amersham. He will then pass through 
very picturesque portions of the counties of 
Middlesex, Herts, and Bucks, and lie will certainly 
see much which will give abundant food for 
thought. From London to Eickmansworth, a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles, and between 'Uxbridge on 
the west and Watford on the east, the country is 
almost entirely devoted to grazing or haymaking. 
Field after held of grass is passed. There are few 
more charming pieces of rural scenery than the 
richly wooded fields as seen from the heights of 
Moor Park, or the view of Middlesex from the 
road between Uxbridge and Ickenham, w-hich 
passes along the summits of the hills wdiich 
border tlie southern side of the valley of the 
Colne. 

But to the north of this valley in Herts and 
Bucks, tlie system of agriculture entirely changes. | 
There is very little grass-land except in the | 
valleys watered by tbe Chess and the Misbounie ! 
stream. There is indeed a superficial difference i 


and women , waitinj 
lag's supply. If 3 
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the Colne, yoix may have to go to three or four ^ a^devL-Ton, ho^t^ him to husiness 

farms before you -will find a place -wheie it i 3 , “ Lq^Ioj-j if the son of the carter gets on 
possible to find any milk. The cottagers, except intelligent and active 

on rare occasions, do without it altogether ; and lie very soon finds that more money can 

labourers wiE tell you that it would pay a gentle- be made and more pleasme obtamed 

„„ i, k..p . cw „d ..n th. „a, p-tan h. a.d ^ 

not require it, to the poor people.^ But it goes agricultural population 

witliont saying that where there is miiK, tiiere T32p];;;s and Herts is ‘ the residnum.^ That this 
may be also butter ; and if it pays the farmers ot gire.-ipjstance must seriously affect the nature 
Dorset to make butter and send it up to London, gf y^e farming cannot be doubted. _ in these 
obviously it would be more profitable to the faimers so JX 


-- - , , 1 to meet the altered conditions ot the 

farmers who are nearer London to do the .ame. scarcely appreciated the tact 

The great herds of milch cows whmli fill aU the 'been a change. They are stdl 

rich pastures from Axminster to Xeovil no noc lookout for a profitable inarkot for their 

■produce milk and butter for the people ot those with much the same feeling that it wiU 


parts as any one will discover who cares to season, as they daily exjiected ram 

ramhle amoii" the pleasant farmsteads of Dorset ^^Yheii their tubs — for, in nine cases oiit ot ten, a 
and sXSset" farmer does not possess a rain-water tank below 

?t nimJst certain that the farmers in the grouiid-were dry, and the 
disMcts near London who continue to grow iiing to get alarmingly lov, lu tuc hot suimiiu 

wheat— and the agricultural statistics have cleail} Ot 

shown that it is in the counties which are already 

characterised as grazing ones that the increase ^ HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

of permanent pasture has in the last few years cuaptbe ix. 

takmi place-have oliiefly themselves to thank , ‘ . ,, „ , 

for the unprofitable nature of their business, is this I hear about Waring? said Leneral 

At a recent meeting of the Middlesex Agrieiil- Gaunt, wallviiig out upon the loggia, ^vhere tne 

feral SoS one speaker admitted that on liis Durants were f ting, on the 

farm of five hundred acres he spent rllXrr oeeXed.^^'" The' general was dressed in 


fiirm of five hundred acres fie ^^n feenxy.n i^^^Xemrer Thrgeiieral was in 

pounds per X'X loosely fitting ligLt-cploured cMies , It was one 


Ijuaij-ua jjux , 1. 11 OOSelY lllLiriSZ mUB-CUiULirCU AW 

grass-land, live pounds would be his weekly recommendations of the Kiviera to him 

expenditure. Yet this worthy person seemed to there all his old Indian 

have no intention of abandoning his present ^^totlies, which would have been useless to him 
svstenn ostensibly from a good-natured wish not home. He was a very tall old man, very 
to throw labourers out of employment. That jellow, nay, almost greenish in the complexion, 
.. XT - inUmiT'A-pa Tiinsf. A-x'f nomplxT snnro. with a fine CB.t white moustache. 


rAS l»»~ o.o;o,th, d' ™»n.i4.- £«■> “^5,— w£;s 

ration, there can be no doubt, for eyeiy cCm that nobody ever was so fierce 

which becomes permanent pasture lessens the “ . and yet he was at bottom 

demand for manual labour. Farmers, too, near and had never hurt any- 


demand for manual labour. Farmers, too, near and had never hurt any- 

Loiidon might p-ell combine for the purpose ot ^be sepoys in the Mutiny, all fiis 

sellm<f their own milk. A few amateurs have bead was covered with a broad ligln 

alrcaclv done so -nuth good results ; but it is the feit bat, which, soft as it was, took an aggressive 
*LL »1 toed se. “i '3 fe; 


proiessi 
on foot 


0 jL a nil Li, ii ilk; ii-ujui xxxtj -• , ,, 

on loot ^ ii? fAH nmidi hn^o to put them to their 

The most thriving kind of cultivation nem^ And his i'-ep, as he stopped off the 

London in the districts we have mentioned is cor- 1 Oj? 1 marble of the loggia, sounded 


XJUIiUUli AJJt. WAX'.. - 

tainly that of the cherry and the watercress. I he 
latter is not a mere casual growth in streams and 


lavLt upon the marble "of the loggia, soimdecl 
like that of an alert ofiicer who has just heard 
that the enemy has made a reconnaissance in 

.1 “ r.» ^ A f'-nviA T'A 


latter is not a mere casuiu gi-u« uu. ^be enemy nas mauu a i-bcuhj 

ponds ; it is carefully planted every autumn, and off, and that there is ^ _ 

Tv . A . xi-.. v'o iro-nf. fl.t. n. miiforiii depth, i^aa ‘■\Yhat is this I hear about \\ anng i? he 


pUliUK , J-U J.J 3 V.<.l.xvxs.i.xxj, c, it A'-'j.'-'; 

thinned ; the water is kept at a umform depth, logg, 
and the bottom is alwaj's bright and clean. If said, 
the watercress growers could but diffuse some- ‘ I 
thin^^ of their care into the farmers, things might 
look brighter for them. As to the cherry orchards, Lew 
they axe a perfect treasure to many faimers in 


‘ Yo?, indeed ! ’ cried xdrs Durant. 

'It is a most remarkable story,' said ins 
Eevereiice, shaking his head. 

'But what is itV askea the general. _ i iound 


they are a perfect treasure to many iarmers m Gaunt" almost crying when I went in. \yiuii 
Bucks and Herts, who get a round sum ot money , « dearies, we have been nourislnin 

without cost of cultivation. a w-ji'inT* Anv bof^oins.’’ I am not fiuciicted 


wiwiuuii cu&u ux v.u.xi.iivciu..v^«.. o Yiper in our bosoms.’ - ^ 

To some extent, perhaps, the low condition of ^^^^etaphor, and I insisted upon plain ; 

ac^ricultiire so near London is caused— paradoxical ^nd then it all came oiff. biie bild me 

as it may seem to say so-by this very proximity ,vas an impostor, ami filiAmK and 

of the metropolis. It is a fact which cannot be feat some old fneud oi 1 , had Uon heu, ami 

disputed, that the most intelligent of the people had told you.-L llmu tx uo . . 
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she knows. And her mother aii tJ 
a fine position, able to do anythin; 
it is of* Frances I think most/ 


much. iNobody can caii Mr Waring a nirt. i±c 
might he any one^s grandfather from his manner, 
I cannot see that it matters a hit.^ 


as my wife says, from no private motive.'^ liere ‘n that is ail. Uniy, lie siioiua Dewarnea; ana 

the good mail j)ansecl, and gave vent to a sigh if anything can be done for Frances It is 

of thankfulness, establishing tlie impression that a pity she should see nobody, and never have 


Durant in a tone of ^ And I am mucdi older than Frances/ snld Tasie 
rather to heighten the hardship of the 

‘ IVell, Henry ! you never said it was to he than from any sense that this was true. 

a secret. It could not possibly he kejit ‘Decidedly the Padre ought to talk to him/ 
secret—so few of us here, and ail so inti- said the Anglo-Indian. ‘He ought to he made 

mate/ to feel that everybody at tlic station "Wife 

‘ Then lie is an impostor ? ’ said General all right, do you know 1 Dless me ! If the %vife 

Gaunt. is all right, what does the man mean'? Why 

‘ Oh, my clear general, that ’s too strong a word, can’t they quarrel peaceably, xind keep up appear- 

— Henry, you had better tell the general your ances, as we ail do 1 ’ 
own way/ " ‘ 0 no ,* not all ; never cpiarrel/ 

The old clergyman had been shaking Ms head ‘Hot for a long time, my love/ 

all the time, 'lie was dying to tell all that he ‘Henry, you may trusty to my memory. Hot 

knew; but he could not but improve the occa- for about thirty years. "We had "a little disagrce- 
sion. ‘ Oh, ladies, ladies ! ’ he said, ‘ when there ment then about where we_ were to go for the 
is anything to be told, the best of women is not summer. Oh, I remember it well— the agony it 
to be trusted. — But, general, our poor friend cost me ! — Doji’t say “ as we all do,” general, 
is no impostor. He never said he was a for it would not be true.’ 

widower.’ ‘You are a jDair of old turtle-doves,’ c|iiotIi the 

‘It’s fortunate we ’ve none of us girls’ the general. — ‘All the more reason why you should 

general began ; then with a start: ‘I forgot Miss talk to him, Padre. Tell him he’s come among 
Tasie ; bnt she ’s a girl — a girl in ,ten thousand,’ us on false j)i’etences, not knowing the damage 
he added with a happy inspiration. Tasie, who he might have done, I always thought ho was 
was still seated behincl the teacups, gave him a a queer hand to have the education of a little 
smile in reply. girl.’ 

‘Poor clear Mr Waring,’ she said, ‘whether he ‘He taught her Latin; and that woman of 
is a widower or has a wife, it does .not matter theirs, Mariuccia, tauglit her to knit. That’s all 


‘Hot so far as we are concerned, thank heaven,’ ‘It is quite evident, ’ said the general, ‘that 
said her mother •with the air of one whose dear Mr Durant must interiere/ 
cliild has escaped a danger. ‘ But I don’t think ‘ I think it very likely I shall do no good, A 

it is c[uite respectable for one of our small com- man of the world, a man like that’ 

munity to have a wife alive and never to let any ‘ There is no such great harm about the 
one know.’ man/ 

‘I understand, a most excellent woman ; besides ‘And he is very good to Frances,’ said Tasie, 
being a person of rank,’ said Mr Durant. ‘ It almost under her breath. 

has ‘disturbed me very much, though, happily, ^ ‘ I daresay he meant no harm,’ said the general, 


his ingenuous Tasie had escaped as by a mimcle a chance of establishing nevseif in life, 
from Waring’s wiles; and then he continued: ‘I ‘She ought to be introduced into society,’ said 
think some one should speak to him on the sub- Mrs Durant. — ‘ As for establishing herself in life, 
ject. Ho ought to understand that now it is that is in the hands of providence, general. It 

known, public opinion requires Some one is not to be supposed that such an idea ever 

shotild tell him’ enters into a giiTs mind — unless it is put there, 

‘ There is no one so fit as a clergyman,’ the which is so often the case.’ ' 

general said. ‘ The general means,’ said Tasie, ‘ that seeing 

‘That is true, perhaps, in the abstract; hut people would make her more fit to be^a com- 
with our poor friend— — There are some men panion for her papa. Frances is a dear girl ; but 

who will not take advice from a clergyman/ it is quite true ; she is wanting in conversation. 

‘ 0 Henry ! do him justice. He has never They often sit a whole evening together and 
shown anything hut respect to you.’ scarcely speak.’ 

‘I should say that a man of the world, like the ‘She is a nice little thing,’ said the general 

general’ energetically; ‘I always thought, so; and never 

‘Oh, not I,’ cried the general, getting uj) V' as at a dance, I suppose, or a junketing of any 
hurriedly. ‘ Ho, thank 3’ou ; I never interfere description in her life. To be sure, •\ve are all 
with any man’s affairs. — That’s your business, old diifiex’s in this place. The Padre should 
Padre. "Besides I have no daugliter — whether interfere.’ 

he is married or not is nothing to me.’ ‘If , I could see it was my duty,’ said Mr 

‘ Her to us, heaven be praised 1 ’ said Mrs Durant. ^ , 

Durant ; and then she added : ‘ It is not for ‘ I know what you mean,^ said General Gaunt, 
ourselves ; it is for poor little Frances, a girl ‘ I ’m not too fond of interference myself. But 
that has never known a mother’s care I How when a man has concealed Ms antecedents, and 
much better for her to be with her mother, and they have been found out. And then the little 
properly introduced into society, than living in girl’ 

that liiiggeriiiiigger way without education, with- ‘ It is Frances I am thinking of,’ explained Mr 
out companions. If it were not for Tasie, the Durant. 

child Tr'ould never see a creature near her own age/ It ' was hi last settled among them that it was 
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I clearly the clergyman’s business to interfere. He 
liad been tolerably certain to begin with ; but 
, lie likod the moral support of what he called a 
consensus of opinion. Mr Durant was not so 
reluctant to interfere as he professed to be. He 
had not much scope for those social duties which, 
he was of opinion, were not the least important 
of a clergyman’s functions ; and though there was 
a little excitement in the uncertainty from Sunday 
to Sunday how many people would be at church, 
what the" collection would be, and other varying 
circumstances, yet the life of the clergyman at 
Bordighera was monotonous, and a little variety 
was welcome. In otlier chaplaincies which Mr 
Durant had held, he had come in contact with 
various romances of real life. These were still 
the days of gaming, when every German bath 
had its" tcqns vert an'd its little group of tragedies. 
But the Eiviera was very tranquil, and Bordighera 
had just been found out by the invalid and the 

f leasure-seeker. It was monotonous : there had 
een few deaths, even among the visitors, which 
are always varieties in their way for the clergy- 
man, and often are the means of making acquaint- 
ances both useful and agreeable to himself and 
his family. But as yet there had not even been 
many deaths. This gave great additional excite- 
ment to what is always exciting for a small i 
community, the cropping up under their very | 
noses, in their own immediate circle, of a mystery, 
of a discovery which afforded boundless oppor- 
tunity for talk. The first thing naturally that 
had affected ]\Ir and Mrs Durant was the miracu- 
; lous escape of Tasie, to whom Mr Waring might 
' have made himself agreeable, and who have 
' lost her peace of mind, for anything that could 
be said to the contrary. They said to each other 
■ that it was a hairbreadth escape ; although it had 
not occurred previously to any one that any sort 
of mutual attraction between Mr Waring and 
Tasie was possible. 

And then the other aspects of the case became 
a 2 '>parent. Mr Durant felt now that to j)ass it 
over, to say nothing about the matter, to allow 
Waring to sujDpose that everything was as it had 
always been, was impossible, ffe and his wife 
had decided this without the intervention of 
Geiiei'al Gaunt ; but when the general appeared— 
the only other permanent j)illai‘ of society in Bor- 
dighera — then there arose that consensus which 
made further steps inevitable. Mrs Gaunt looked 
in later, after dinner, in the darkening ; and she, 
too, was of opinion that something must be done. 
Slie was affected to tears by the thought of that 
mystery in their very midst, and of what the 
poor (unknown) ladj" must have suffered, deserted 
by her husband, and bereft of her child. *He 
might at least have left her her child,’ she said 
with a sob ; and she was fully of 02 :)inion that he 
should be spoken to without delay, and that they 
should not rest till Frances had been restored to 
her jnother. She thought it was ‘ a duty ’ on the 
part of Mr Durant to interfere. The consensus 
was thus unanimous ; there was not a dissentient 
voice in the entire community. ‘ We will sleep 
upon it,’ Mr Durant said. But the morning 
brought no further light. They were all agreed 
more strongly than ever that Waring ought to 
be spoken to, "and that it was undeniably a duty 
for the clergyman to interfere. 

Mr Durant accordingly set out before it was 


too late, before the mid-day breakfast, which is 
the coolest and calmest moment of the day, the 
time for business, before social intercourse is sup- 
posed to begin. He was very carefully brushed 
from his hat to his shoes, and was indeed a very 
agreeable example of a neat old clerical gentle- 
man. Ecclesiastical costume was much more easy 
in those days. It %vas before the era of long 
coats and soft hats, when a white tie was the 
one incontrovertible sign of the clergyman who 
did not think of calling himself a jpi’^est. He 
was indeed, having been for a number of years 
located in Catholic countries, very particular not 
to call himself a priest, or to condescend to any 
garb which could recall the soutane and three- 
cornered hat of the indigenous clergy. His black 
clothes were spotless, but of the ordinary cut, 
23erhaps a trifle old-fashioned. But yet neither 
soutane nor 'berreUa could have made it more 
evident that Mr Durant, setting out with an 
ebony stick and black gloves, was an English 
clergyman going mildly, but firmly, to interfere. 
Had he been met with in the wilds of Africa, 
even there, mistake would have been impossible. 

I In his serious eye, in the aspect of the corners 
of his mouth, in a certain air of gentle deter- 
mination diffused over his whole person, this 
was a]3parent. It made a great impression upon 
Domenico when he opened the door. After what 
had happened yesterday, Domenico felt that any- 
thing might ha]ppen. ‘Lo, this man’s brow, like 
to a title leaf, foretells the nature of the tragic 
volume,’ he said to Mariuccia—at least if he did 
not use these words, his meaning was the same. 
He ushered the English pastor into the room 
which Mr Waring occuxffed as a library, with 
hated breath, ‘blaster is going to catch it,’ was 
what, perhaps, a light-minded Cockney might 
have said. But Domenico was a serious man, 
and did not trifle. 

Waring’s libi’ary was, like all the rooms of his 
suite, an oblong room, with three windows and 
as many doors, opening into the dining-room 
on one hand, and the anteroom on the other. 
It had the usual indecij)herable fresco on the 
roof, and the walls on one side were half clothed 
with bookcases. Not a very large collection of 
books, and yet enough to make a pretty show, 
with their old gilding, and the dull white of 
the vellum in which so many were bound. It 
was a room in which he sj^ent the most of his 
time, and it had been made comfortable accoixl- 
ing to the notions of comfort prevailing in those 
regions. There was a square of carpet under his 
writing-table. His chair was a large old /awfcztzV, 
covered with very faded damask ; and curtains, j 
also faded, were festooned over ail the windows 
and doors. The ])ersianis were shut, to keep out 
the sun, and the cool atmosphere had a greenish 
tint. Waring, however, did not look so peaceful 
as his room. He sat wdtli his chair pushed away 
from the table, reading what seemed to be a 
novel. He had the air of a man wlio had 
taken refuge there from some embarrassment 
or annoyance ; not the tranquil look of a man 
occupied in so-called studies needing leisure, 
wdth his notebooks at hand, aiid pen and ink 
within reach. Such a man is usually very glad 
to be interrupted in the midst of his self-imposed 
labours ; and Waring’s first movement was one 
of satisfaction. He threw down the book, with 
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an apology for Iiaviiig ever taken it up in tlie 
iialf-ashaii'ied, iLaU'-violent ^Yay in wliich he got 
rid of it. IJon’t suppose I care for such rub- 
bish, his gesture seemed to say. But the aspect 
of Mr Dulant changed his look of welcome. He 
rose hurriedly, and gave his visitor a chair. 
^You are early out,’ he said. 

^Yes; the morning, I find, is the best time. 
Even after the sun is down, it is never so 
fresh in the evening. Especially for business, 
I find it tlie best time.’ 

^That means, I suppose,’ said Waring, ‘that 
your visit this morning means business, and 
not mere friendship, as I liad supposed?’ 

‘Friendship always, I hope,’ said the tidy old 
clergyman, smoothing his liat with his hand ; 
‘but I don’t deny it is something more serious 
— a — a — question I want to ask you, if you 
don’t mind ’- — - 

Just at this moment, in the next room there 
rose a little momentary and pleasant clamour of 
voices and youthful laughter ; two voices cer- 
tainly — Frances and another. This made Mr 
Durant prick up his ears. ‘You have — visitors V 
he said. 

‘Yes.— I will answer to the best of my ability,’ 
said Waring with a smile. 

Now was the time when !Mr Durant realised 
the difficult nature of his mission. At home in 
his own house, especially in the midst of the 
consensus of opinions, with everybody encoura^j- 
ing him and pressing upon him the fact that it 
was ‘a duty,’ the matter seemed easy enough. 
But when he found himself in Waring’s house, 
looking a man in the face with whose concerns 
he had really no right to interfere, and who 
liad not at all the air of a man ready to be , 
brought to the confessional, Mr Durant’s con- , 
fidence failed him. He faltered a little ; he looked i 
at his very unlikely penitent, and then he looked 
at the hat which he was turning round in his 
hands, but which gave liim no courage. Then 
he cleared his throat. ‘The question is — quite 
a simple one,’ he said. ‘There can be no doubt 
of your ability — to answer. I am sure you will 
forgive me if I say, to begin wfith ’ 

‘One moment. Is this question— which seems 
to trouble you — about rny affairs or yours?’ 

Mr Durant’s clear complexion betrayed some- 
thing like a flush. ‘That is just what I want 
to explain. You will ac*knowledge, my dear 
Waring, that you have been received here — well, 
there is not very much in our power — hut with 
every friendly feeling, every desire to make you 
one of us.’ 

‘All this preface shows me that it is I who 
have been found wanting. You are quite right ; 
you have been most hospitable and kind. To 
myself, almost too much so ; to my dauglitei*, 
you have given all the society she has ever 
known.’ 

‘I am glad, truly glad, that you think we 
have done our part. JMy dear friend, was it 
right, then, when we opened our arms to you so 
unsuspectingly, to come among us in a false 
character — under false colours ? ’ 

‘ Stop ! ’ said Waring, growing pale. ‘ This is 
going a little too far. I suppose I understand 
what you mean, Mannering, who calls himself 
my old friend, has been here ; and as he could 
not hold his tongue if his life depended upon it,' 


he has told you But why you should 

accuse me of holding a false position, of 
coming under false colours— which was what you 
said’ — — 

‘ Waring ! ’ said the clergyman in a voice of 
mild thunder, ‘did you never think, when you 
came here, comparatively a young, and— well, 
still a good-looking man — did you never think- 
that there might be some susceptible heart- 

some woman’s heart’ 

‘ Good lieavens ! ’ cried Waring, starting to his 

feet, ‘I never su|>posed for a moment’ 

‘ Some young creature,’ Mr Durant con- 

tinued solemnly, ‘ whom it might be my duty 
and your duty to guard from deception ; but 

wdio, naturally, taking you for a widower’ 

Waring’s countenance of horror %vas unspeak- 
able. He stood up before his table like a little 
boy who was about to be caned. Exclamations 
of dismay fell unconsciously from Ms lips. ‘ Sir ! 

I never thought ’ — — 

Mr Durant paused, to contemplate with pleasure 
the panic he had caused. He put down his hat 
and rubbed together his little i'at white hands. 

‘ By the blessing of providence,’ he said, drawing 
a long breath, ‘ that danger has been averted. 

I say it with thankfulness. Wc have been pre- 
served from any such terrible result. But had 
things been differently ordered — think, only 
think ! and be grateful to providence.’ 

The answer wdiicli Waring made to this speech 
was to hurst into a fit of uiicontrollahle langliter. 
He seemed incapable of recovering liis gravity. 
As soon as he paused, exhausted, to dra^v breath, 
he was off again. The suggestion, when it ceased 
to be horrible, became ludicrous beyond descrip- 
tion. He quavered forth : ‘ I beg your pardon ’ ■ 
between the fits, 'which Mr Durant did not at 
all like. He sat looking on at the hilarity very 
gravely without a smile. 

‘ I did not expect so much levity,’ he said- 
‘I beg your pardon,’ cried the culprit with 
tears running down his cheeks. ‘Forgive me. 
If you will recollect that the character of a gay 

Lothario is the last one in the wmi'ld ’ 

‘It is not necessary to be a gay Lothario,’ 
returned the clergyman. — ‘llcally, if this is to 
continue, it will be better that I sliould with- 
draw. Laughter was the last thing I intended ’ 
to produce.’ 

, ‘It is not a had thing, and it is not an 
indulgence I am given to. But, I think, con- 
sidering what a very terrible alternative you set 
before me, we maybe very glad it has^ended in 
laughter. Mr Durant,’ continued Waring, ‘you 
have only anticipated an explanation I intended 
to make. — ^Mannering is an ass.’ 

‘ I am sure he is a most I'espectable member of 
society,’ said Mr Durant with much gravity. 

‘So are many asses. — I have some one else to 
present to you, who is very unlike Mannering, 
but who betrays me still more distinctly. — j 
Constance, I want you here.’ 

The old clergyman gazed, not believing his ■ 
eyes, as there suddenly ,appem‘ed in the doorway 
the tall figure of a girl who had never been seen 
as yet in Bordighera, a girl who was very simply 
dressed, yet who had an air which the old 
gentleman, acquainted, as he ffattered himself,'' 
with the air of fine people, could not ignore. ' 
She stood with a careless grace, returning slightly, ■’ 
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ertinence of a cessions, licacicd by tlieir priests, imploring tlic 
to tlie crowd, Divine clemency. From tliis date tlie slioclcs were 
le, papa^ she less violent in character, although a severe one 
shook Albania on January 12, and they have now 
happily altogether ceased. About the same time, 
an eartliciuake seems to have been experienced 
m US. at sea, the captain of a Cadiz barcpne reporting 

„ ^ ^ €i> shock, accompanied by a loud roaring noise, on 

,11 lorces over when he was not long out of Cadiz ; 

ee IS m a seven days, however, before the lirst shocks were 
sing to a^ 00 experienced in the Spanish provinces, 
long perioc ^ O' Often in the world’s history must Spain have 
ng^ 01 ce ^ Ijeen the field of volcanic activity, as her crumbling 
^ ^ caves remain to attest, and it was in this corner of 

u lern ^ urope that the greatest manifestation of suhteiTa- 

0 maximum energy in modern times occurred. The story 

.miner 0 Ibbo, earthquake which one hundred and thirty 

was convulsed ^^ears ago destroyed Lisbon, is a familiar one. 

^ 01 tne the case of the present earthquake, the 

L ngites ., t le Inhabitants do not appear to have had any warii- 
ly eapoiitans the coming danger ; but suddenly a noise 

1 ^ ^ ^ retreat rolling of thunder was heard luiclergronnd, 

ivening, when being followed immediately by a tremendous 
i m air, which threw down the greater part of the 

n eartli-tiiroe, ^-t^^ the course of a few minutes sixty thou- 

ning town 01 persons perished. The sea first retired, and 

1 ^ height of fifty feet above its ordinary 

level ; and the new quay just completed, on which 
1 people had collected for safety, sank with all 

ler shock had human freight ; and where it had stood, there 
rea; ^but the afterwards found to be one hundred fathoms 
iater intensity -^vatcr, if, indeed, as some accounts say, the sea 
was not there unfathomable. The effects of this 
3e the suhter- earthquake were felt over so large a region, that 
an outbreak j:|. calculated a portion of the earth’s 

leir gathering surface equal to four times the area of Europe 
^Suffolk ; and was included within its range. From the West 
: their awful Indies and the great inland lakes of Canada, it 
the inhabi- extended its range to our own country, to Sweden, 

.0 a state of Korth Germany. The shock then, too, vvas 

On the same producing an effect similar to that 

occiiiTe'd in follows W’-hen a vessel strikes a sunken rock 

^ ^ or runs aground. 

and Granada. earthquakes may thus seem to 

i whole popu- liappen without tlie slightest ivarning, there can 
ititioii of the be little doubt that their apparent suddenness is 
d other open due either to want of observation, or to a wilful 
L, three severe disregarvi of the signs wiiich indicate the advent 
st at Torrox <^f subterranean, outbursts. Their approach is 
more violent heralded in many ways— underground 

he same day gaseous emanations from the soil, the clrv- 

IS been over- IfS of f?® temparature of 

, , . „ thermal springs, haziness in the air, being the 

inaoifcants 01 general forerunners of these phenomena, 

•ais 01 Seville At such periods, too, a sense of dizziness is often 
Each day the experienced by divellers in the threatened locality, 
were shaken -whilst inicrocosinical instruments, if tliere be any 
■ life has been in the district, will register slight vnuiatioiis of 
3S aimnnented subterranean activity. During the continuance 
naximum on earthquake, the p’oiind. oflou lioavv.*s like 

^ ebopV fhqn producing feelings akin to the fiuniliar 

r nf Gran 1* of sea-sickness ; rivers seek fresh chnimels ; 

' , la'ige fissures open in the ear:h ; and permanent 

to tliat date | changes take place in the geographical features 
;s were panic- of the country. Thus tlio series of earthquakes 
homes ; those j which in 1826 and 1S27 visited Now Zealand, 
religious pro- i caused so distinct a change that the former features 
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of tlie coast could be no longer recognisecL Tlie covering a still fluid nucleus. P>iit tliis class of 
earthquakes of the present century in Chili have theorists is like the volcanoes of Britain, practi- 
2)rodiiced a permanent elevation of the coast there ; cally extinct, or is at least as subdued and 
and recent subterranean outbursts in Java have unpretending as the Siilfolk earthquake. Other 
considerably modified the geography of that geologists, giving more weight to the fact of 
region. increase of pressure towards the oartUs centre, 

tloncerning the origin of these phenomenaj so consider that its condition is that of a body with 
far-reaching In their effects, it must be admitted a solid nucleus and a solid external crustj between 
tirat the true theory has never yet been framed, which there still remains a residue of liquid 
Early speculations were much tinged with the matter. 

superstitions of the time ; and even so late as the In objection to both these views it has been 
beginning of the present century, we find a linger- shown that for the earth to maintain its rigidity • 
ing remnant of this superstitions regard of physical under the moon’s attraction, such a crust must 
plmnomena in the naming, by the inhabitants of be of enormous thickness, of so great a thickness, 
Sindree, of a mound thrown up during the Indus indeed, that Sir William Thomson, who investi- 
eartliquake, ‘Ullali Bund,’ or the Mound of gated the matter, prefers to consider the earth 
Qod. as a solid globe cooling by contraction. On this 

It is obvious that the study of these interest- view of the earth’s condition, volcanic xflreuomena 
ing phenomena is beset with many difficulties, are explained as the result of the conversion into 
O&ervations can often only be made at imminent heat of the mechanical force of contraction; while 
personal risk. Yet, spite of this, beginning with earthquakes may themselves be regarded as pro- 
the few observers and the almost mythical records ceecling from the crushing and bending of the 
of the days of Pliny, the fascinating subject has rocks by the stress of contraction itself. Again, 
continued" to attract an ever increasing circle of there are those who regard the earth as a globe 
students, who have ever more earnestly endea- mainly solid throughout, but with lakes of liquid 
voiired to pierce the veil of mystery which sur- matter in various parts near the surface, remnants 
rounds it. Each fresh manifestation of subter- of its former heat, and believe that it is from, 
ranean energy is now watched with increased these lakes, as the earth continues to contract, that 
interest. Whenever possible, the sequence of matter is forced into volcanic vents to feed their 
events is noted with extreme detail, old theories intermittent fires ; whilst, looking at the fact that 
become weakened, fresh ideas confirmed, and new earthquakes so frequently jprecede an eruption, 
avenues of thought open themselves to the earnest these earth- tremors may from this point be 
investigator at every step. regarded as ineffectual efforts by the ];)erit-up 

With the phenomena of eartlxqiiakes, those of subterranean forces to establish a voleanio out- 
volcanoes are closely linked, volcanic outbursts burst ; and since the observations of Mr Mallet 
being frequently heralded and accompanied by in earthquake localities have demonstrated the 


single cause. This being so, the facts which or mainly vertical in character, there would seem 
surround the one class of phenomena may be to be some probability in this latter view of the 
drawn upon in attempting to frame an exjphina- origin of the subterranean lorces ; but ^tliere are 
tion whence and how either originates. ' ’ ' ' ^ -<■ 


some portions of the earth’s interior are in anl ance. 


' That ' many arguments which militate against its accept- 


immensely heated condition, the nature of the 
materials ejected from volcanic vents renders 
evident ; and observation has also clearly demon- 


There are those also who, while they regard 
the matter of the earth as being in a really solid 
condition, yet conceive that some portions of it 


strated the fact, that the temperature increases may be in a state of potential liquidity ; that is 
from the surfiice of the earth downwards, the to say, ready to assume the llqiiid form on a 
average increase being one degree Fahrenheit for release of pressure ; and when it is remembered 
every fifty feet of descent. Eow, from considera- that a barometric fall of two inches— -a by no means 
lions connected with the figure of the earth and remarkable circumstaiice-— means the_ removal ox 
the other members of the system to which it millions of pounds of air-pressure from off the 
belongs, it has, with much probability, been .surface of the earth, it seems as though there 
inferred that the solar system has evolved from miglit be some truth in this view also ; but it 
one of those glowing gaseous aggregations termed loses probability when we reffect, that for this 
nebulffi, that ^ this world was once a fluid haze of release of pressure to be effectual in producing 
light and that when it first existed as an inde- liquidity, it is necessar^^ that the solid matter oi 
pendent body, it was in a state of the most -the earth should be just on that borderland 
fervent lieat,*^ a residue of which now gives rise between the solid and liquid states, which it is 
to volcanic phenomena. so difficult to imagine can often be the case ; and it 

IVhat happened, then, as our earth radiated its must be finally admitted that science^ has yet to - 
primitive heat into space? The question is a frame a perfectly satisfactory, explanation of these ' 
vexed one. So man}' men, so many minds. One interesting phenomena.'^' . 

class of theorists, not giving sufficient weight to Human nature is too^ apt to dwell upon the 
the fact that the increase of pressure towards the awful results of these evident and striking mani- 

earth’s centre would tend to keep matter solid — — 

tliere under the inflneneo of high temperatures, ■ , discussion o£ tho question as to the 

suppose that the process ot radiation by the earth j^^erior condition of the glohe, see article in Chambers's 
into space has, throughout the lapse of . ages, for Jan. 21 , 1882, ‘ Is the Intenor of the Earth 

resulted in the forma tion of a solid external crust' Molten or Solid?' 



festations of nature, and to pass over lier more 
regular and noiseless, yet far more potent activity. 
It must not, tlierefore, be forgotten that these sub- 
terranean outbursts we have been considering, are 
but the more violent and pronounced examples of 
a slow and gradual process of upheaval and de- 
pression which is going on at all portions of the 
eartli’s surface. And these movements of the 
earth’s crust, whether they be the slow upheaval 
and depression to which reference has just been 
made, or the cataclysmal efforts of an earthquake 
or volcanic ' outburst, are in the main most bene- 
ficial to man, and have an important influence 
on his progress and well-being. It is the short- 
sighted philosophy of imperfect knowledge wliicli 
regards only the evil which suck catastrophes 
produce. The heated regions of the earth’s crust 
where the volcanic forces are in energ}’- are the 
laboratories of nature, wliere her most valued 
gems and minerals are produced ; whilst the 
earth-throes which devastate a country, and seem 
to he fraught only with evil to mankind, bring | 
the rocks containing them to the surface ; and | 
we may strangely reflect, that but for these 
eruptive efforts, iron, and many other minerals 
. which have contributed to the comfort and pro- 
gress of man, might for ever have remained 
unknown to him. One of ‘the fairy tales of 
science and the long result of time’ is the 
gradual change in the relative positions of con- 
tinent and sea which these oscillations ‘of the 
earth’s crust have brought about. Our own 
island has now been submerged until the sea 
'washed its mountain tops, now elevated until it 
ceased to be an island, and Father Thames flowed 
aci'oss a great stretch of land, which filled up 
the North Sea, to join the great Rhine, the two 
streams pouring their united waters almost within 
the arctic circle. So, over all the earth; con- 
tinents have grown out of the sea, and great 
lands have given place to vast oceans. ‘The 
stony rocks are not jprimeval, but the daughters 
of time.’ Everywhere, flux and change — growth 
and decay ; only fixed and unalterable the 
immutable and eternal laws which govern it. 


THE CHINA HOUSE BURGLARY. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS, — CHAP. HI. 

Curley Bond was well known in the district 
as a loafer and ‘corner-man.’ He had been 
through the liands of our people on a charge 
of deserting his wife and child and leaving 
them chargeable to the parish. The desertion 
was attributed at the time — and doubtless rightly 
attributed—to the fact that the wife’s health 
having broken up, she was no longer able to 
maintain an idle husband by her labour. She 
died in the workhouse infirmary a few weeks 
after Curley had gone ; but the child — the 
caricaturist of the present narrative — had been 
supported and educated in the union school of 
the district for the period of five years over 
which the desertion extended. At the end of 
that period, Curley, for some reason best known 
to himself, had ventured back to the neighbour- 
hood — on the quiet. He was, however, speedily 
detected. Within a week, an anonymous letter 


conveyed information of his return to the reliev- 
ing officer. That official obtained a warrant, 
upon which Curley was arrested, being taken 
out of his bed in "a common lodging-house in 
the small-hours of a Sunday morning. Seeking 
to make a virtue of necessity, he offered to 
relieve the guardians of the charge of the boy, 
and as a body they were disposed to accept his 
proposal and drop the prosecution. It was 
argued that he was a man of straw, so far as 
recovering the cost of past maintenance was con- 
cerned, and that, if he was imprisoned, the boy 
would only have to be kept at the ratepayers’ 
expense for a longer period. To this view, how- 
ever, old Dorrington was strongly opposed. He 
reasoned that such a fellow ought to be pro- 
secuted, and that to prosecute him would be 
the truest economy in the long-run, since any 
punishment awarded to him would be calculated 
to act as a caution to others of his inclining. 
In the end, old Dorrington had his way. The 
prosecution was carried on ; and though the 
SiDeciflc charge of desertion failed on some tech- 
nical point, Curley was convicted, and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, on the general 
count of being a rogue and vagabond. It came 
out in court that the proceedings were chiefly 
due to the action of Mr Dorrington, so that 
I Curley was quite aware to whom he was indebted 
ill tlie matter. 

All tills flashed through my mind in an instant, 
and in my opinion stamped Curley as being as 
certainly the inspirer, as his son had been the 
draughtsman of the wall cartoons that had figured 
as a prominent circumstance in the China House 
burglary. I remembered at this point that of 
late" I had missed Curley from his accustomed 
corners, and my next question to the landlord 
— put in the same tone of affected indifference 
— was: ‘Wliat is Curley’s little game nowa- 
days . ■ ■ ■ " . 

‘Well, if you’d a asked me a few months 
back, I should a said that whatever his game 
might be, it was something on the cross. Talk 
about insinivating as I ’m a fence ! If I had a 
been, I could a done plenty of business with 
him. He wms always a-hinting at having stuff 
to get rid of, or knowing others as had, which 
came to the same thing.’ 

This latter piece of information still further 
strengthened my impression that I wais on the 
right trail ; but merely making a mental note 
of the statement for. the present, I continued 
the pumping p)i^ocess by asking : ‘ But what is 
he doing now V 

‘A-doin’ now!’ echoed the landlord, laughing 
aloud as he spoke. ‘Why, he’s set up as a 
hetting-man, if you please — a feller as could 
hardly tell a racehorse Irom a towel-rail ; as don’t 
know a big B from a barn-door ; and as couldn’t 
reckon up anything beyond the run of his ten 
fingers, if he could do that, — A hetting-man 1 ’ 
he went on with a snort of contempt: ‘a 
“rampor,” more like. Fact, that’s just what 
he is — ramper and bully to a couple of outside 
betting-men. Wilson, Harding, & Co., they call 
themselves, and he sticks himself up as the 
Co.’ 

Here was more light with a vengeance. It 
was only by the strongest effort of self-repression 
that at this stage I was able to refrain irom 
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THE CHIHA HOUSE BURGLARY. 


showing niy surprise and satisfaction. I had ‘ How so T I put in. 

really been on the right line at first, then, I * Well, in this way. If I’m. any judge on the 

said to myself, though — and this thought was point— and I rechon if I ain’t, I ought to he — 
not satisfactory— I had allowed myself to he they do fairly well in the way of business ; yet 
tlirowii off the scent almost at the first step, after almost every meeting, they seem somehow 
Wilson, it will be remembered, was the name or other to get out of gear. At anyrate, they 
of the carpenter I had suspected in the first have to pawn their belongings to get ''home ; but 
instance ; and Harding, as I now instantly recol- when you see them at the very next meeting, 
lected, was the name of the greengrocer with they are in full fig again. And mind you, it 
whom he lodged. As yet, I had of course no ain’t with gambling after the races are over. As 
proof that these were the Wilson and Harding a matter of curiosity, I ’ve watched ’em for that, 
of the betting firm of which Curley Bond claimed Wilson billiards a bit certainly ; but as far as 
to be the Co.; but in the assured frame of that goes, he does more, in the way of skinning 
mind in which I now found myself, it never than being skinned. 

occurred to me to doubt that such was the case. It occurred to me that I could have very easily 

I only \vondered, and that with a painful sense explained tlie mystery, hut I merely asked : 
of humiliation, that I had not at the time 'Where have they pawned 

detected Harding’s answers concerning his lodger 'ly should think they’ve done it at most 

as bein<T^ much too pat and much too trippingly meetings they’ve attended ; but I know for 

spoken.*^ certain they did it at Lincoln and Liverpool, for 

I renewed the conversation, but could elicit I bought a ticket from them at each of those 

no further useful information from the virtuously places.’ 

indignant publican. I had, however, I believed, 'Would you mind showing me the tickets?’ 
learned enough, and I left him in high spirits. I asked. t 

That I was iiow on the track of the performers ‘Not at all,’ he answered. ‘I paid a fair price 

in the China House job, I was firmly persuaded, for them ; and if there ’s any screw loose about 
and I could not but admire the constitution of the business, I’m innocent of any knowledge of 
the gan<T'. An apparently respectable tradesman it.’ As he spoke, he produced the tickets from 
having a round in the neighbourhood in which a pocket-book. I hey related the one to a field- 
the burglary had been committed, and owning a glass, and the other to a dressing-case, 
horse and cart, with which he could be out in These articles and some others pledged in the 
the small-hours without exciting suspicion, on the establishments named on the tickets turned out 
plea that he was going to market — such a man — as I fully expected they would— to be parts of 
as this was beyond price as a putter-u p of and the proceeds of burglaries in our division* Using 
assistant in burglaries. And when with such a the record of past racing fixtures as a guide, I 
one was joined a man %vho legitimate! 5^ possessed was enabled to trace more of the stolen property 
and was skilled in the use of the ‘ tools best —including some of that taken from China 

suited to burglarious operations; a burly ruffian House — -in the same way. 

for heavy work, and a smart boy to be put From DoiTington’s ^ housemaid, too, I now 
throiudi small openings or set to keep watch— obtained a valuable piece of information. Alter 
when such a champion lot as this were banded taking to the turf, Y i Ison had thrown her over ; 
together, it was easy to understand that they and as a consequence, her feelings^ towards him . 
would he difficult to detect. All the greater, had undergone a change. She did not come 
therefore, was the slice of luck that had enabled forward voluntarily ; but on being questioned a 
me to approach their identity. second time, she stated that about the lime the 


me to approach their identity. second time, she stated that about the lime the 

That I had identified them, I now assumed burglaries were committed in the neighbourhood 
as a moral certainty; but in criminal law, as I Al'ilsoii had made her presents of jewelrv, winch 
was of course aw’are, moral certainties alone go friends had told her were w’ortli a heap ot money, 
for nothing. That I had hit upon the men was On questioning Charley as to how lie had come 
something ; hut to land them, to be able to by the things, he had given her piitting-ofi 
arrest them, not to speak of being sure of con- answers, and that had made her fidgety. W hen 
victing them, it would he necessary to obtain I had spoken to her the lirst time, she had 
material and legal evidence. To that end I at instantly bethought her of these presents, and it 
once set to work, and this time in a really had occurred to her that possibly Charley had 
confident spirit. And my self-confidence was got innocently mixed up with some bad lot ^ Lut 
abundantly justified. On the principle that it he was her sweetheart^ then, and of course it was 
never rains but it pours, the good fortune that not for her to bring him under suspicion. Now, 
had at length befallen me in connection with however, things were di.fFerent He had shown 
the China House business continued to accom- her that she was nothing to him, and though she 
pany me, for the case almost ' made itself.’ I wished him no harm for that, it was not for her 
followed Wilson, Harding, & Co. to a metro- to risk her character for one who was nothing 
politan race meeting, and pointing them out to to her. That was the truth, and there was tiie 
the police inspector in charge of the course, jewelry— whicli latter proved to be part ot the 
inquired if he knew anything of them. ^ plunder of several burglariej at 

‘ I don’t myself,’ he answered ; ‘ but here ’s a All this %vas evidence. Upon the strength. 01 


inquired if he knew anything of them. ^ plunder of several burglaries at 

‘ I don’t myself,’ he answered ; ‘ but here ’s a All this %vas evidence. Upon the strength. 01 
man that I daresay does;’ and turning to a it, warrants were issued; ai^ while one foo-rty ot 
sharp-featured bookmaker who was standing close our men followed Wilson, Harding, and Co. to a 
by, he said : 'I sav, Croft, do you know anything racecourse, in order to be able to take the gan^ 
of Wilson and Harding?’ at one swoop, another party of us entered and 

'No; I should like to,’ he replied: 'they’re searched their respective homes, in that ot the 
a bit of a mystery.’ " greengrocer we found stolen property to a large 
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amount ; and in a coke-slied at the rear of the 
IioiLse we discovered a furnace and melting-pot 
that had evidently been much used. 

I had independent evidence enough and to 
spare to secure a conviction ; but directly the 
arrests were made, young Curley 'rounded and 
after due consideration, it was determined by the 
law officers in charge of the prosecution to allow 
him to turn Queen’s evidence. Natui'aHy, his was 
the chief evidence. In giving it, he tried, hut 
unavailingly, to make things light for ' poor 
father,’ There was no need to 'elicit’ informa- 
tion from him. In reply to a few leading ques- 
tions, he gave ample details as to how Harding, 
who knew the ways of the families and the 
runs of the houses, had manoouvred the jobs ; 
and Wilson acted as leading hand in eifecting 
entrance into the dwellings. He told what quan- 
tities of plunder had been taken, and how it had 
been divided and disposed of, and he joined 
freely in the 'hearty laughter ’ wdiicli greeted Ms 
assertion, that on more than one occasion, the 
gang, when di'hdng hack — in Harding’s van — 
from a successful burglary, had given good morn- 
ing to the policeman on the beat. As he stood 
in the witness-box glibly uttering his incrimi- 
nating statements, Slessrs Wilson and Harding 
regarded him with glances that were scarcely 
calculated to promote pleasant dreams for him. 
For a considerable however, ho was 

relieved from any danger of reprisals upon their 
part, as the jury unhesitatingly brought in a 
verdict of guilty, and each of the prisoners v/as 
sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. 

Though I am, I liope, a fairly modest man, I 
think I may regard the China House burglary 
as being in its way a featlier in my cap. At 
anyrate I had every reason to feel satisfied with 
niy part in tlie business. As a member of the 
police force, I could not take the reward tiiat 
Mr Horrington offered. But later, I was pre- 
sented with a purse of sovereigns, in recognition, 
as the subscribers wei'e pleased to put it, of the 
ability I had displayed in bringing to justice the 
gang of burglars who had so long infested the 
neighbourhood. In addition to this 'presenta- 
tion,’ I also received jiraise that was not alto- 
gether empty, seeing that it was instrumental 
in bringing me the professional promotion that 
subsequently fell to my lot. 


WALKING IN CIECLES. 




Ih the winter months, we not nnfrequently hear 
of travellers in this country losing their lives 
ill attempting to cross snow-covered moors while 
the light is imperfect. Even though the distance 
be only a few hundred yards, yet in the absence 
of a definite track or distinctive landmark, the 
traveller toils on through weary hours, until 
physical exhaustion overcomes him, and he falls 
into that lethargic sleep which is the terror of the 
traveller in cold regions. When the track of 
such a one is examined, it is found to be more 
or less of a circular nature, tending, no doubt, 
to irregularities, but such only as we should 
expect of an csxhausted and despairing man. This 
tmuleiicy to walk in a circle when the individual 
is unaided by the eye, may be said to be almost 


universal ; and it is in virtue of this tendency 
that explorers journey only by aid of the com- 
pass. Some of our readers may recollect that 
in their school-clays, walking blindfolded was a 
favourite j)astime, some individuals diverging to 
one side, some to another, and hut few walking 
in a straight line. These facts are so com- 
monly known as to be beyond dispute ; but we 
believe that the cause is not so generally under- 
stood, and is not perhaj)s even yet clefinitely 
ascertained. 

Becently, the subject lias been discussed in 
Nature^ and the opinions of tlie scientists %vho 
have taken part in the discussion have brought 
out, that though the individual is unconscious 
of the tendency to walk in a circle, yet it 
is probably clue to a |)^iysical inecpiality on 
the part of the individual. Let it be considered 
that if, ill walking, the strides are unequal in 
length, they will tend to cany the individual 
in the direction of the shorter stride, so that 
ill a certain time and space the walking track 
will assume the form of a circle. That the 
strides of an individual generally are unequal, 
we liave proof in reminiscences of some experi- 
ments by Mr G. H. Darwin, who, with his 
eyes slint, started to walk in a grass field, 
and found that he had described a circle of 
about fifty yards’ diameter, the divergence being 
towards the right ; and in repeated experi- 
ments, lie was iiiiahle to impose a sufficiently 
strong conscious bias in one direction to 
overcome the unconscious bias in the other. 
Further . experimenting %vith eight schoolboys, 
six of whom were strongly right-handed and 
two feebly left-handed, he found that the six 
had a longer stride from left to right, one of 
the others from right to left, and the re- 
maining one had ecxiial strides. When these 
boys were caused to hop, the six used the left 
limb ; the next one, the right ; and the other 
hopped on the right on the first trial, then 
on the left on the second. Ofiering a prize 
to the one who should walk straiglitest, the boy 
who had equal strides and hopped eciiially well 
on either limb walked straight to the goal ; the 
six left-legged hoys diverged to the right ; and 
the right-legged one to the left. These results 
tend to show that inequality of strides is due to 
physical inequality of the limbs ; and one corre- 
spondent having suggested that the lower limbs 
differ in length, and hence cause variation in 
strides, an authority— Dr J. G. Garson, Eoyal 
College of Surgeons, London — adduces proof tliat 
this is so. In seventy skeletons, he I'ound by 
measurement that seven— or ten per cent.— only 
had the lower limbs equal in length ; twenty-five 
— 35*8 per cent. — had the right limb longer' than 
the left ; and in thij'ty-eight instances— or 54*0 
per cent. — the left limb was tlie longer. When 
these facts are considered, it becomes apparent 
that if the limbs are unequal in length, the 
individual cannot pos,sibIy v'alk straiglit unless 
when guided by the eye, so that tlie circular trade 
of the lost traveller is just what we should expect 
ill the circumstances. 



We have not received any satisfactory 
explanation of the "cause of the ineq[uality of the 
lengtli of the limbs. Of course, more rapid 
growth of one limb than of the other may take 
place ; but why this should he so, or whether it 
takes place in childhood or youth, is not knowm, 
and, as l)r G arson says, ‘will always be more 
or less a matter of theory.’ ‘Asymmetry,’ he 
states, ‘ is almost invariably "found throughout the 
whole skeleton. For example, it is extremely 
I'are to find a skull the tw^o sides of which are 
absolutely symmetrical.’ Eight and left handed- 
ness are, we know, due to greater preference or 
use of an individual arm, infants or children 
being erj[ually dexterous with both, though usu- 
ally "^acquiring a preferential use for the right 
hand. Greater dexterity is coincident with greater 
length of the dexterous arm, longer right arms 
predominating. This contrasts strangely with Dr 
Garson’s oljservatioii that left-leggedness predomi- 
3iates ; and a comparison of his measurements of 
the lower and upper limbs shows that in the 
majority of cases the right arm and the left leg 
are the longer in the individiiaL Thus he found 
that in tifty skeletons the right arm and the left 
leg were longer in twenty-three cases ; the left 
arm and the right leg in six ; the limbs on tlie 
right side longer than those on the left in thirteen 
cases ,* those on the left side were the longer in 
four cases ; and in the rcmainiug skeletons, the 
inequality of the limbs was somewhat varied. We 
cannot, therefore, assume that sleeping on a par- 
ticular side, or any other habit vvdiich would tend 
to retard or promote growth of both limbs of one 
side, is the cause of the physical inequality. The 
evidence, however, is sufficient to show that in- 
equality does exist ; and this inequality explains 
why two persons w’alking together in a fog may 
unknowingly become separated, one of them may 
be left-legged, and diverge to the right ; and the 
other, if right-legged, will diverge to the left. 


THE MOHTH: 

S C I E N C E AND A D T S. 

The ludhui section of the Society of Arts had 
lately the opportunity of listening to an exhaus- 
tive paper upon ‘the Agricultural Eesoiirces of 
India,’ by Mr Buck, the head of the new depart- 
ment of Eeveniie and Agriculture. Tliis paper 
is not only interesting, but is most encouraging, 
particularly at this time, wlien rumours of Eussian 
aggression upon our Indian frontier, and possible 
union with a disaffected race, are far from being 
rare. It shows most plainly tliat our rule in 
India has in various ways been beneficial for that 
vast country. The gradual development of the 
railway system and the establishment of irriga- 
tion works have robbed the famines, which in 
times past used to decimate the people, of half 
their terrors, Hong the further extension of 
railways is anainly required in the interests of 
trade. Mr Buck tells us tliat there is room for 
improvement in the native methods of agri- 
culture and in the old-fashioned implements 
used ill field-work, and he also points ont that 
the soil may be made to yield double what it 
does at present, when sufilcient irrigation works 
have been erected. The rainfall is abundant, 


but irregular; therefore, it is necessary tliat it 
should be stored in wet seasons for use in 
periods of drought. 

The beet sugar-factory at Lavciiliam (Suffolk) 
has now commenced operations, with the best 
wishes of all interested in this new departure 
in British agriculture for its success. The pro- 
cess adopted takes advantage of all tlie improve- 
ments which have been introduced in continental 
factories during recent years, and it may be 
briefly described as follows: The roots, after 
being cleaned, are sliced into small pieces and 
shot into several receptacles, where water at 
varying temperatures exhausts them of most 
of their sugar, salts, and impurities. The spent 
beet is then, under pressure, made to yield still 
more ; the residue being a valuable food for 
cattle, and worth six sliillings per ton. The 
beet solution is now boiled witli lime, which, 
when it has done its iDurifying work, is precipi- 
tated by means of carbonic acid gas blown through 
the liquid. It is afterwards treated with strontia, 
which separates the crystallisahle sugar from the 
other constituents of the liquor; and the sugar 
is eventuall}^ concentrated in vaciuiin pans in 
the usual manner. The Lavenham works owe 
their existence to the enter j>rise of Messrs Bolton 
& Company ; and if they prove successful, it is 
intended to extend the system to many other 
suitable districts of England. 

The innocent little superstitions respecting the 
weather wliich our forelathers indulged in, are 
often, in tliese days of scientific forecasting, found 
at fault. An instance of this lias been afforded 
by the recent Christmas. Berries were so super- 
abundant that old folks shook their heads and 
uttered warnings of a hard winter. But instead 
of frost, we have had moist, dull, uncomfortable 
days of the most opposite character, 

Mr H. H. Johnston recently published an inte- 
resting account of his expedition to the Kilima- 
.njaro district of Eastern Africa, which will be 
found on the map slightly north of Zanzibar. 
The climate is that of a Devonshire summer. 
The traveUer establislied a little village on a 
splendid site eleven thousand feet above the sea- 
level, from Vv^hicli Eastern Africa seemed spread 
out below him like a veritable map. From 
this point, jffr Johnston constantly ascended to 
greater heights ; hut his excursions were limited 
by reason of tlie natives refusing, on account of 
the cold, to ascend into the still higlier mountain 
regions. The natives who inhabit the mountain 
of Kilim a-njaro are tractable, and have a great 
notion of trade. They speak dialects belonging 
to the great Bantu group of languages. Warm 
springs occur at a height of fourteen thousand 
feet. Birds are abiuiclant below, but rare above 
ten thousand feet. The Hyrax—the cony of 
Scripture — is common 4 while buffaloes, and even 
elephants, ascend the mountain to ii great height, 
hir Johnston has made a valuable collection, 
which he hopes wull indicate the true relation- 
ships and character of the fauna and flora of this 
interesting region, which, according to his eloquent 
description, is a terrestrial paradise. 

The aiawning earthquake shocks in Southern 
Spain have once more called attention to this 
most terrible of all the phenomena of nature, and 
again raised the question as to wlietlier buildings 
cannot', be protected against the effects of siich 
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sliocks. According to tlie best axitbojities, the 
loss of life usually experienced could be almost 
wliolly stopped if houses were built to resist earth- 
quake shocks. One writer points out that such 
houses should be built with timbers firmly bolted 
together on tlie principle of a ship. * If this were 
attended to/ he 'writes, ‘there need never be the 
least danger ; for at the worst, it is not to be 
supposed that the motion of the earth can 
amount in degree to that of the waves of the 
sea.’ At San Francisco, where earthquakes are 
common, the builders of the Palace Hotel have 
adopted a patent embodying this principle, the 
walls being tied together by strong iron rods in 
every direction. 

Miss Onnerod’s valuable Report upon the 
injurious insects of 1884, and the means which 
have been found successful in suppressing them, 
has been presented to the Royal Agricultural 
Society. It is full of interest both for the 
agriculturist and the entomologist. The Report 
is so wide in its range that it would be quite 
impossible to do justice to it in the limited 
space at our command ; hut there are one or two 
observations which must not be passed over with- 
out remark, with regard to the dreaded hop 
aphis. There seems now no reason to doubt that 
the hop is attacked in the early spring by wing- 
less females, which deposit upon the tender shoots 
living lice. Miss Ormerod is of the opinion, too, 
that the winged aphides which attack the plant 
later on, and which come from the sloe and 
damson as well as Iroin the hops, represent slight 
varieties of one and the same species. For experi- 
mental purposes, an acre of hop-land was set apart 
with a view to determining the best way of deal- 
ing 'with the intruders, and various agents were 
employed as insecticides. Of these, mineral oil 
(paraffin) mixed with dry earth or similar material 
gave the best results. With reference to the cater- 
pillars of tlie winter moth, which are so destruc- 
tive to the foliage of fruit-trees, it is recommended 
that the best plan for their discomfiture is to 
smear the trees in December 'with a band of sticky 
fluid — known as Davidson’s Composition — about 
twelve inches in width. The female moths, whose 
wings seem to be merely ornamental, are thus 
arrested by hundreds as they creep up the tree. 

The lull in the recent excitement concerning 
electricity as a rival illuminant to gas may be 
traced to two main causes. One of these is the 
circumstance that many undeserving inventions 
were pushed to the front by unscrupulous or 
ignorant speculators. Companies were formed, 
only to come to grief after a brief period of exist- 
ence. Ill this way, capital was soon frightened 
away from electric-lighting schemes, however pro- 
mising they might be. The other cause of dex3res- 
sion was due to the stringent rules adopted by 
the Board of Trade to prevent tlie recurrence of 
a monopoly such as. is presented by ■ the gas and 
water Companies, These rules have now been 
reconsidered by a Committee, with Lord Bury as 
chairman, and this Committee has given in its 
Report. Several modifications are recommended 
by which the Electric Lighting Act of 1882 may 
be made workable ; but it is doubtful whether 
the gas Companies have any need to fear a rival 
until some much improved method of producing 
and popularising the light is discovered. 

At Bellegarde (France), the inhabitants have the 


advantage of a natural fall of water of about one 
hundred and sixty feet. Its strength has been 
intensified by throwing a dam across the stream 
where it occurs, with the result that a power of 
two thousand horses is obtained. This ]30wer is 
made to turn a large turbine, which actuates a 
coiqDle of j)Owerful Gramme machines. From this 
source, part of the town is lighted by electricity. 

Dr Bond, of Gloucester, has contrived a 
Lactoscope, which will be found extremely 
useful 'where milk is suspected of having been 
mixed with water. It consists of a little glass 
dish with some black lines ruled across its 
interior, and a from which fluid can be 

dropped. The dish is filled 'when required for 
use with a measured quantity of -water. The 
2 oi'p 6 tte is then filled with the milk to be tested, 
which, drop by drop, is added to the water until 
the black lines are obscured, the number of dro^Ds 
required before this end is attained being counted. 
A table is supplied by which the amount "of butter- 
fat contained in the milk to give this result can 
be ascertained. This is not the first milk-tester 
which has been contrived which owes its efficiency 
to the relative ojiacity of pure milk and milk and 
water ; but it is a very ingenious apx)licatioii of 
the q>rincix)le. 

In this connection, the following notes relative 
to the derived from milk-adulteration 

may be instructive. Tlie Local Government 
Board, in a Report lately issued, say; ‘Milk 
continues to be the chief subject of analysis, and 
the proportion of samples reported against is about 
one-fifth of the whole number examined. In tlie 
metropolis, how’ever, the proportion is still larger, 

1 amounting to about twenty-six per cent. On 
a former occasion, we gave the grounds for a cal- 
culation that Londoners are paying between 
seventy and eighty thousand pounds a year for 
water sold under the name of milk, and we are 
inclined to think that the estimate was by no 
means excessive. We find that the public analyst 
for Plumstead calculates that in that single district 
the milkmen receive between seven and eight 
thousand pounds for water, while the fines for 
adulteration amount to about one hundred pounds 
annually.’ 

Now that the camel is being utilised as part 
of the equipment of the British army in the 
desert, attention is naturally turned to his cax)a- 
bilities and general behaviour. According to a 
correspondent of the Timc,% the endurance of the 
animal is -^'ery great. If required, it will go for 
a week w'ithout water, travelling every day, and 
will cover great distances at a good speed in a 
short time. But, according to Colonel Colborne, 
the animal has no right whatever to be termed 
patient. ‘As far as my experience goes,’ he 
writes, ‘the camel is about the most impatient 
brute in the wffiole animal creation. He grumbles 
and swears when required to start, and grumbles 
and swears when lie is required to stop ; roars 
at you when you get on, roars at you when you 
get off, as he does when ho is laden, and when 
he is unladen. His patience is usually the result 
of senility. He is usually vicious, and is often 
addicted to bolting. Neither is his intelligence 
sufficiently strong to allow him to distinguish 
noxious plants, and he is at all times a subject 
of anxiety to his driver on this account.’ 

Mr T. S. Wilson, the British vice-consul at 
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Lofoten (Norway^ gives some interesting data 
concerning the application of surplus fish as a 
manure to land. In his district, he tells us, 
there are several manufactories where the fisdi 
is dried and reduced to powder, one factory 
alone having used thirty thousand barrels of 
herrings and more than ten thousand tons of 
fish of all kinds during the past year. The 
whole of this product comes to Great Britain, 
and is used for dressing the land. Those good 
people who will perhaps exclaim at this apparent 
waste of food-material, must remember that the 
fish if not used thus would be wasted, for it 
represents the surplus, wdiich, for various reasons, 
cannot be exported or preserved for food. Used 
as a manure, it does permanent good to the soil, 
and produces valuable crojos. 

A simple but valuable invention has been 
brought before the Society of Ai'chitects by Mr 
George Wright, of 3 Westminster Chambers, 
London. It consists of a fixing-block made of 
fireproof material, which can be inserted into a 
I wall like an ordinary brick, and into which nails 

i can be driven with great ease. We need hardly 

point out that in every building there are many 
places where •woodwork has to be attached to 
brickwork and masonry. The usual plan is to 
insert blocks of wood,' which commonly shrink, 

' require to be wedged up, and are certainly dan- 

! gerous, from risk of fire, in the neighbourhood 

of stoves and chimneys. Indeed, many destruc- 
tive fires have been traced to the presence of 
woodwork in unsuspected places. Mr Wright’s 
fixing-blocks at once do away wntli this difficulty, 
and they are further of great use in bellliangers’ 
and gasfitters’ work. 

An important experiment in water-purification 
has recently been carried out at Philadelphia, 
under the superintendence of the chief engineer 
to the w’ater-supply department of that city. It 
has been known for some time that the purifying 
action of air upon water is much increased if the 
two be mingled under pressure, but the fact , 
I existed simply as the result of a laboratory 
1 experiment. To try the practicability of the 
j principle on a big scale, a large turbine was 
! converted into an air-pump, and was made to 
deliver a measured volume of air to a water- 
main. On analysis of the water before and after 
the experiment, it was found that the quantity of 
free oxygen in the water liad increased by 
seventeen per cent. The amount of oxygen indi- 
cated represents the excess of what was required 
to purify the organic matter contained in the 
water previous to its aeration. The result of the 
experiment is considered highly satisfactory. 

It is most satisfactory to find that the past 
year is distinguished by the fewest number of 
fatal accidents in our coal-mines of any year 
since official returns have been published, -vvliile 
at the same time the output of coal has amounted 
to the extraordinary total of one hundred and 
seventy million tons. In the half-century which - 
covers the reign of Queen Victoria we" find a 
rapid increase of the amount of coal annually 
raised, from thirty million tons to the amount 
just quoted. These figures naturally remind us 
of tlie old scare with regard to the ultimate 
exhaustion of our coal-fields, anent which 
quote the words of Sir F. Bramwell at the., 
meeting of the British Association four years 


ago, who said that ‘ unless some -wliolly unexpected 
improvement^ w’-ere made in the steam-engine, 
those who lived to see tlie centenary of the 
Association in 1931 would find the steam-ongine 
had become a curiosity, and was relegated to 
museums ; for he coiikl not believe steam (gene- 
rated by coal) would continue to be the veliicle 
for transmitting heat into work.^ These -^vords 
the speaker indorsed the other day at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

There is no doubt that the reduction of fatal 
accidents in our mines is due to the various 
improvements which have been introduced, and 
to the attention which has been bestowed by 
competent men upon the causes which lead to 
explosions. Improved safety-lamps have, too, 
supplanted the old ^Davy,^ which had no pre- 
tension to be called a safety-lamp, after modern 
plans of ventilation of mines w^ere adopted. In 
still air, it \vas safe ; but when the air in the 
workings attained a certain velocity, as it must 
do to secure good ventilation, it was worse than 
useless. In ‘ fiery ’ mines, it is now illegal to use 
gunpowder for blasting, and here we have another 
wise provision, which has doubtless saved many 
lives. There is reason to believe that with still 
further improvements in the methods of coal- 
getting, that industry will be as free from risk 
to the workers as other occupations wffiicli are 
carried on above ground. 

Once more an outcry has arisen concerning 
mysterious illnesses which have e^'entiially been 
traced to arsenical wall-papers. There is an 
erroneous idea that brilliant green is the only 
colour that is dangerous in this respect ; hut as 
a matter of fact, arsenic may be present in 
colours of many other hues. In the sanitary 
and unsanitary houses exhibited at the Health 
Exhibition, the latter was purposely hung with 
arsenical papers, and green was conspicuous by 
its absence ; while in the sanitary house, green 
' was present in abundance, but without any help 
from arsenic. Householders can easily protect 
themselves in this matter by observing two rules 
— the one is, to require a warranty from the 
paper-hanger that the paper supplied is free from 
the poison ; and the other is, to have every shred 
of old paper stripped from the walls before the 
new paper is put on. We shall have some further 
remarks to offer on this subject, by-and-by. 

We understand that an Exhibition of Photo- 
graphs by Amateurs is shortly to be opened in 
London, under the auspices of the Stereoscopic 
Company, who offer valuable prizes for the best 
2 :)ictLires in different classes. Gentlemen who are 
well known in the art ■world will act as judges. 
Photography is now so fashionable an amusement, 
that this Exhibition is likely to pu’ove one of the 
successes of the London season. 

Mr Henry Ffcnnell has j}ublis]ied some inte- 
resting notes which he has collected with reference 
to the lai’gest salmon taken, both with net and 
rod, from the principal rivers in tlie kingdom 
during the past year. The Tay, as might be 
expected, heads the list with a noble sixty- 
pounder ; the Shannon gave up the next largest 
fish, weighing fifty-seven pounds ; then follow 
the Tyne, fifty-one pounds ; the Eden, forty-two 
pounds'; the Der^vent, forty-one pounds ; the 
Tweed, thirty-nine pounds ; and the Clyde, thirty- 
eight pounds. As a curiosity of fishing, it is 
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recorded tliafc during tlie last week of the season 
at iSTorth Shields a fish of forty i^ouncls kindly 
jiiniped into a boat lying at the fish-quay! Mr 
Fieniiell remarks that the largest salmon which 
ho ever saw, and which weighed seventy pounds, 
was that taken in the Tay in the year 1870, and 
of which a cast was made for the Fish Museum 
at South Kensington by the late Frank Buck] and, 
who named it ^ Tlie King of Scots.’ 

Mr Guy, secretary oi* the Howietoun Fishery, 
has received a letter from Mr Spencer F. Baird, 
United States Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, 
conveying the following information : ‘ I have 
much pleasure in acknowledging the arrival, in 
excellent condition, of the trout eggs sent by 
you per Furncssia, Some of these were trans- 
ferred to Mr Mather’s station at Gold Spring 
Harbour, K. Y., and the remainder to the 'WhiLC 
Fish station of the Commission, in charge of 
Mr Frank N. Clark, at Korthville, Michigan. 
Both gentlemen greatly admire the method in 
which the eggs were packed, and the perfect 
condition in which they came to hand.’ 

In an article on ‘Curiosities of the Electric 
Light,’ wdiich appeared in this Journal for Marcli 1, 
last year, the following passage occurred: ‘Fog 
has a peculiarly strong ciueiicliing power over the 
[electric] arc-light, owing to the preference it has 
for absorbing all the blue rays, and to the com- ; 
|)arative poverty of the orange colour. A single j 
gas jet can be seen about as far as a two-tliousancl- 
candie arc-light. This is because the gas jet is 
rich in those red i\iys which penetrate a fog 
■without being absorbed.’ With regard to this, 
an Australian correspondent writes us, : ‘ The 

above |>assago brought to my mind what I was 
told years ago, that when driving at night in a 
fog, and tlio carriage or buggy lamps will not 
show the road, the light can be made to ]pene- 
trate the fog by sinij)ly spreading a common red 
silk pocket-handkerchief over the glass of the 
lamps. This hint, even if of no use to electri- 
cians, may’ benefit some one compelled to drive 
home in the “ small-hours,” V 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 

Tmz knowledge attributed to the proverbial 
‘ schoolboy’ must alvvay^s have amazed any’- person 
of only ordinary intelligence. Recent school 
examinations have, however, revealed a depth 
and variety of information possessed by^ juve- 
niles, vdiich bids fair to make the coming school- 
boy throw his x^redecessoi’s quite into the shade. 
Aiuoiigst many startling items of information 
may be instanced that ‘a fort is a place to put 
men in,’ and a fortress ‘a place to x>ut women 
in.’ ‘A famine in the land,’ it appears, is what 
made the Tower of Pisa lean ; and ‘’cos the 
moon is so changin’,’ is the reason wdiy it is of 
a difrerent gender from the sun. The surface 
of tlm earth consists of land and water, said a 
Irigliu youngster ; but w^heri asked, ‘ What, then, 
do land and ' \Yater make ? ’ he instantly rex^lied, 
‘Mud.’ 

In many cases, it is evident that the pupils 
do not understand w’hat the questions mean. 
When inquiring, ‘What comes next to man in 


the scale of being?’ it is rather surprising to 
be told it is ‘his shirt.’ It surely must have 
been the same boy who rexfiJed that the chief 
end of man w’as, ‘The end what’s got liis head 
on.’ The first man that went round the world 
was, in a little giiTs oxnnion, ‘The man in the 
moon.’ A consonant is a ‘j)ortion of land sur- 
rounded by water.’ It wavS ‘Daniel in the 
lion’s den’ who said, ‘It is not good for man 
to be alone ; ’ and ‘ why the Israelites made a 
golden calf’ was, ‘Because they^ hadn’t enough 
silver to make a cow.’ 

Reports of School-hoard examinations will 
form quite a comic library. ‘What would 
have happened if Henry lY. of France had not 
been murdered ? ’ The rexjly w’as : ‘ He would 
probably have died a natural death.’ ‘Where 
was Bishop Latimer burned to death ? ’ ‘ In the 
fire,’ replied a little fellow, looking very* grave 
and wise. An equally unexpected reply was 
elicited from a puxnl when asked, ‘YTiat did 
the Israelites do -when they came out of the 
Red Sea?’ ‘They dried themselves.’ — ‘YvTiat 
is the feminine of friar ? ’ First bright boy : 

‘ Hasn’t any.’ — ‘ Next.’ Second bright boy : 
‘Nun.’ — ‘TKat’s right.’ First hoy, indignantly : 

‘ That ’s just what I said 1 ’ 

The following is still more liidieroiis, A 
teacher asked a juvenile class some questions 
regarding their knovdedge of electricity, and 
inquired vdiich of them had ever seen a 
magnet. One sharp boy immediately said he 
had seen lots of them. ‘YHiere?’ inexuired his 
instructor, astonished o,t his x^i’ofi^'iency. ‘In 
cheese,’ vras the ready replya 

But the good things are not all monopolised 
by the boys. Some little girls were studying 
the history of David, the x^^ssage for the day- 
being that which describes the shepherd boy’s 
victory over Goliath. The teacher asked the 
cxiiestioii, ‘Now, can any of ymii little girls tell 
me who killed the giant ? ’ Quick as 'thought, 
one of the smallest resxDondel, ‘Jack.’ 

An examination of girls in Board schools for 
Xorizes ofiored by' the National Health Society- 
revealed some curious items of informaiioii. 
One rexDly to, ‘Slentioii any occupations con- 
sidered injurious to health,’ V7as : ‘ Occupation^^ 
which are injurious to health are carbolic acid 
gas, vJiich is impure blood.’ Another pupil 
said : ‘A stone-mason’s work is injurious, because 
when he is chix^iniig he breathes in all the little 
chips, and then they are taken into tlie lungs.’ 

A third sayos : ‘A bootmaker’s trade is very inju- 
rious, because the bootmakers press the" boots 
agaiiist the tliorax ; and therefore it presses the 
thorax in, and it touches the heart; and if they 
do not die, they^ are crixqjles for life.’ YJith a 
beautiful decisiveness, one girl declares that ‘all 
mechanical work is injurious to healtln’ A rex3iy 
to a question about digestion runs: ‘lYe slioiild 
never eat fat, because the food does not digest.’ 
Another states that ‘when food is swallowed, it 
passes through the windpipe ; ’ and that ‘ the 
chyle flows up the middle of the backbone, and 
reaches the heart, where it meets the oxygen, j 
and is purified.’ Another says : ‘ The work of | 
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tlie heart is to repair the different organs in I lie fell among thie^-es and the thoms sprang 
about half a iniiiute.’ One little physiologist up and clioaked him — ^vhereiipon he gave tiip- 
replies : ‘Wo have an upper and a lower skin; pins to the host, and praid take - care on him and 
the lower skin moves at its will, and the upper pat him hoii Ids hone liass. And he past by on 
skin moves when we do.^ xlnother child says : the other sided Tliis and the following are not, 
‘Tlie heart is a comical shaped bagd A third, as might be supposed, Ainei'ican exaggerations, 
that ‘the upper skin is called epperhrhj^ and but authenticated instances of examiners’ ex- 
the lower skin is called derhij;^ while a fourth periences. 

enumerates tlie organs of digestion as ‘stomach, The last specimen is in an svrer to the cpiestioii, 
«dn. 3 zXy, liver, and spleeiid ‘Who was Moses'?’ — ‘He lived in a hark maid 

Another school furnishes us with some choice of biillriishes, and he kept a golden ralf and 
specimens of general information, geography, worshipt hraizen snakes, and he liet noiljin hut 
history, and grammar. With reference to the qwhaies and manner for forty yoavs. Ho was 
first, we are told that ‘the first day in Lent is kart hy the air wliile riding under a bow of a 
called Matrimony,’ moreover, that ‘j^ratrimony tree and he was' killed by Ins son Ahslon as he 
is necessary to salvation;’ and that ‘our neigh- was hanging from the how. His end ^Yas peace.’ 

hour’ is ‘tiie person next door.’ In geography, 

for instance, ‘a volcano is^ a large mountain w*ith 0 C G A S I 0 >1 xk L NOTES, 

a hole at the top and a fireplace at the bottom, 

and sometimes the fire comes out at the top and the ajmericax bisox 

destroys the cities at the bottom, if there are any.’ - x x v x a* i? 

A watershed is a moimtaialikka cave, by whieli y™ reference to the present distribution of 
the river flows. A steppe is a mountain in a’«wst an American paper. 

France; and last, not leA, we learn that ‘we pi the buftab 

can go fW London to Liverpool by the Brighton A® 5“°^ Ihiafic and Kansas Pacific 

and South Coast line.’ Ernally ingenious and railroads left ta'D great bands of them-one on 

curious are the answers in grammaS One boy and the other on ye soiitn side of 

discovered there are three Icinds of Vys’-the Hiose on tlie soutn , ide-m 

hard ‘g/ the soft ‘y,’ and the ‘refugee.’ Beau ^ew Mexico, and Arizuna-liave Ion- since dis- 

has for the feminize, ‘arrow;’ peacock, ‘pea- appeared liom the ranges tneirpb^^^ 

cockess;’ and German, ‘Gerwomk;’ the fe\ni- by the herds ot domestic cattle and numerous 

nine of bachelor is ‘old maid, widow;’ of go.s- I disappearance of the bnffiilo 

ling, ‘ganderess ;’ and of fox, ‘hare.’ The pliiral tbe ‘b-yft dates ircni the conquest of 

of colloquy is ‘ colleagues, colloquise ;’ aiul the Bull. hen the military drove that 

chief parts of teach, ‘ teacher, tauglit.’ lylyn warrior from he iimting-gTOnnds 

In Wish history, more sm^rises await us. 2^ tribe, the hiiaalo wen^ with the red men. 
‘King Stephen was the first English martvr who I? ^he conn ry were thousands upon t hounds 
was martyred in England; he was burned aKve ot l«ffalo®s that feU beneath tho bu lots of the 
in St Albans in Holboni.’ ‘Magna Charta was solchers when there wore no Inc iaiis to slioot at 
a great man, and he was called Magna Charta J'-as grand sport for the soldiers, but it was 
beSiuse he used to go about proaciSng.’ The to the buflaloes. Upon tie prames of 

Heptarchy was culletl tho iTnited S^tates, it and Montana, where they once wandered 

appears, at one time; and it also may not be in thousands, not a single one is now to bo iound 
generally known that ‘Saint Thomas a Becket only leinnams ot t.ieso irnglny heuls that 
was a tax-gatherer; and one day he quarrelled tf! nordi-west aie a lew nimdred 

with the Bfack Prince, and wanted to kl Mm.’ scattered m the mcinuy oHVoody Moim- 

One sapient historian observed that the ‘Treaty IKmitoba. Last 

of Utrecht was fought between the Zulus and year a herd of about seventy-fivcyh™ 
the English.’ Some remarkable and original in- coiraled in _the folks 

formation was given, too, regarding Chaucer, south side of tno lellowsioiie Kivtr; hut 
Spenser, and Sw%t. The firstkamea person, it ^bey were rounded up by the Gros I'eutres and 
seems, ikoteHS.'op’sFfbfes; the second wrote the Crows, who atoipted to dnve them on their 
Wealth of NcAiois; while the third, who lived teserTOtaons before the white nunters could get 
in John’s roigii, was a ‘great astronomer and a shy at them. ^ this they were unmocesyil, 
iolmr’ white nunters did get wind oi the aiuur. 

But it is in sacred history that many bright and by the time hotly eds Oy wMtes got through 
pupils surpass themselves in leaving the region ^mth them, not firyhmiyiid of that nughty herd 
of Lets, ami boldly plunging into a tea of sptou- cross the 1 ellowstoiio.. Ihe rcnmaiit, 

lation. In tho opinion of one, ‘the Phansees ybich did not get oy in safety, continued their 
were bad people who used to Vash.’ Pontius jouriieynto the north, and at tot Imnd yetiige 
‘ Pilot,’ another affirmed, was one of the Ai-ahian yary^oody Mountain, in the Lriteh tern- 
Niifhts; and a third genius discovered that ‘the 

Greek translation of the Old Testament was waste SAI^d. 

called Latin.’ To the question, ‘Who wrote the In all glass factories, the waste sand accumulates 
Catechism?’ one said, ‘ St Paul another, ‘Moses generally in very large quantities, so that it is 
and a third, ‘One of the prophets.’ — ‘To whom difficult at times to know what to do v/ith^it. 
did St Philip preach?’ was one of the questions We, learn, however, from a French publication 
put. ‘ To the unicorn,’ was the answer. {Le . Bulletin Tedmologiqiie) that a remedy has 

Here is the inth of a talented youngster’s' been found for this, by which the waste sand 
paper on the ‘Good Samaritan.’ ‘A certing -will not only be used^xq), but xyill be of great 
man xveiit down from jerslain to jerikerj and service in the production of articles of a kind 
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of eartlienware resembling white bricks. First 
of all, the sand is subjected to enormous hydraulic 
pressure, and is then baked in furnaces at a very 
great heat, so that blocks of various sizes are 
23rodLice(l of a white colour, being, in fact, a 
pure silex. These will resist the action of 
sulphuric and otlier powerful acids, as well as 
sharp frost, the heat of the sun, and wind and 
rain. They are very light, their specific gravity 
being only 1*5. They will be invaluable for 
decorative and architectural purposes, when com- 
bined with coloured bricks or stones. 

THE FEEDI27G VALUE OF ENSILAGE. 

At a recent meeting of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society at Edinburgh, Mr Colin 
JMackenzie stated that the test experiments wliich 
lie had been conducting with ensilage at Port- 
more, Peeblesvshire, were concluded in August 
last, when all the animals that had been fed 
on silage and turnips were sold. On February 14, 
when the experiments began, the six cattle that 
were fed on turnips and straw weighed on an 
average 7 cwt. 1 qr. 10| lbs., and the live animals 
fed on silage averaged 7 cwt. 1 qr. 1S| lbs. When 
turned out to grass, on May 12, they averaged 
respectively 8 cwt. 1 qr. lbs. for the turnip-fed 
animals, and 8 cwt, 2 qrs. 12 lbs. for those getting 
silage. On June 17, the turnip-fed beasts aver- 
aged 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 8 lbs., while those fed on 
silage averaged 8 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 lbs. After being 
slaughtered, the dressed carcases were weigliecl, 
when the animals getting turnips averaged thirty- 
nine stone seven and one-sixth 2 :)oiincls, and those 
fed on silage gave an average of forty-two stone 
' four and two-fifth pounds. Thus the silage-fed 
animals, which started with an advantage of eight 
pounds of live weight, fmisliecl with an advantage 
of two stone eleven pounds of dead weight. An 
experiment undertaken with the vie-w of testing 
tlie suitability of silage for ewes in winter showed 
that from birth till the date of sale the lambs 
produced by the ewes could not be distin- 
guished either in size or condition from the 
iambs of ewes fed on turnips. Mr Mackenzie 
proceeded to say that the whole of the cattle 
in his possession %vere now^ being foddered on 
silage only, and he could not desire to see them 
in a more healthy and thriving condition. His 
silos now numbered five, and the whole had been 
filled with the ^Drocluce of lea-fields, ‘hained’ for 
cutting, and a certain amount of plantation grass, 
and the whole of the silage was in excellent con- 
dition. In conclusion, he moved that the com- 
mittee to whom the task was intrusted of making 
the experiment be discharged, and that the 
Society proceed to gather and publish details 
of a x^ractical nature regarding the use of silage. — 
The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

A KEW ANAESTHETIC. 

Mr C, S. Jeaflreson, F.R.C.S.E., writes as follows : 

‘ Repeated paragraphs have lately appeared in 
many of the daily papers concerning a new drug 
— muriate of cocaine — which is declared to have 
the powei’, when applied to the surface of the eye, 
of producing complete anesthesia, or insensibility 
to touch and j^ainful impressions. By its agency 
the surgeon can, it is said, perforin operations 


which are confined to tlic globe of the eye with 
periect freedom from pain. I am so frequently 
being asked questions upon this subject, and tlie 
matter is of such vast importance to the general 
public, that I make no apology for stating my 
experience of this new drug in the public press. I 
have no hesitation in saying that since the intro- 
duction of chloroform into surgical iiractice, there 
is no discovery which equals in importance the 
effects which are found to follow the use of this 
new preparation. I obtained a four per cent, 
solution of muriate of cocaine through the agency 
of Mr Bolam, chemist, and having first ex})eri- 
rnented upon Dr Houseman— my assistant at the 
Eye Infirmary — and found that its elfects udioii 
the eye were such as to produce conqilete anes- 
thesia, I used it in various operations with com- 
plete and unqualified success. I have no doubt 
that its introduction will mark a new era in 
ophthalmic jiractice ; and a knowledge of the great 
benefits which, by its agency, are likely — I may 
say certain — to accrue to suffering humanity 
cannot be too prominently brought before the 
qiublic.’ 

SNOW ON THE MOOES. 


O’er the wide waste of barren, bloomless moors, 
\Yliereon not yet the purple heather-bells 
Yield honey-spoil unto the roving bee, 

Falls thick and white and fast the wiiiter-siiow. 

Long, long ago, the pale blue harebells died ; 

The golden broom her petals one by one 
Li’opped hnid the sere brown fern; and all the w^ealtli 
Of sweet wild-flowers that make bright and fair 
The fells in autumn, w'itlicred lie and dead 
Beneath the wintry blast. 

Tlie sliepherd seel:s, 

Hardy and weather-seasoned though he be, 

The shelter of his cot ; his bonnet blue 
Scarce keeps from ofl’ his scanty silver hairs 
The pelting snow-storm ; crouch the shivering ewes 
With their new-yeaned and pretty bleating iambs, 
^Neath the furze-covered shed. 

Keen, keen, and cold, 

The north wind whistles o’er the bleak hillside, 
xls, chill and gray, the gloaming closes in ; 

And ceaseless flutter from the leaden sky 
The feathering flakes, till not a single bush, 

Or tuft or hillock, through its covering shows, 

But still and white and silent all around, 

The landscape lies beneath a shroud of snow’. 
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IN THE NEAR FUTUBE. aluminium might prove a scarcely less valitahlc 

Among the facts that eveiy schoolhoy knows are possession, a scarcely less revolutionary industria] 
many which most men and women have for- agent, than iron itself. Incorrodible as gold, 
gotten. Even those familiar on our tongues, few beautiful as silver, threefold lighter, strength foi 
of us fully realise. That the last century has strength, thaii iron, e%^en more useful to the 
been pre-eminently the age of inventions which electrician than copper, aluminium promises to 
have changed the face of the world is the tritest be the most serviceable, as it is one of the most 
of commonplaces. But the extent and variety abundant of metals. Hitherto, however, the 
of the mechanical, and still more of the indus- difficulty of separating it from its ores has 
trial and social reorganisation effected by two or rendered it at least one-half as costly as silver, 
three great inventions, -we seldom bear in mind, It has been obtained, ive believe, only from the 
and our children seem likely to forget. The chloride, and only through the action of sodium, 
order of the cmlised world has undergone a another abundant but comparatively irreducible 
greater revolution in that period than perhaps metal. But no chemist cloubts that it may, 
in any preceding millennium. We all know that most expect that it will, soon be obtainable by 
tlie land has been intersected with a network some comparatively cheap and simple process 
of canals, railways, and telegraphs ; that seas from common ores like its silicate, which forms 
have been joined, underlaid with telegraphic the basis of clay. Were it as cheap as iron, it 
cables, and covered %vith fleets moving indepen- might supersede iron for almost all purposes, 
dent of wind and wave. But it is difficult for a Aluminium ships would need no copper sheathing, 
strong imagination fully to realise the yet greater would be as strong as steel, and but one- third 
social and industrial revolution that steam has of the weight. Aluminiiiin furniture would be 
caused. lighter and - far more elegant than either wood 

We know, but hardly remember, that the or ^ iron ; alumininm machinery would be clean 
greatest single manufacture in the world is and light, would not soil the hands of the workers 
scarcely a hundred years old. Steam has obtained with rust or oil. Aluminium utensils would be 
an absolute monopoly of textile manufactures, far handier than iron, safe as tin, and even less 
gathering mnltitndes of men, women, and chil- corrodible than copper. Aluminium spoons and 
dren in gigantic establishments to work under forks would certainly supersede electro-plate and 
conditions and perform functions scarcely less every other substitute for silver. Eailway engines 
mechanical than those of the countless spindles, and carriages made of aluminium would reduce 
the endless rows of mules and looms they no probably by one-half the dead-weight of the 
longer direct, but watch and serve. The eco- train. Infrangible glass is another by no means 
nomical gain is enormous, and felt by every impossible or incredible achievement of the 
family mthin reach of European commerce, future ; and infrangible glass, especially with the 
The social and moral consec[uences are more aid of cheap aluminium, might improve almost 
questionable ; although the grosser evils originally indefinitely our inconvenient, absurd, and uncom- 
attending the sudden and enormous growth of the fortable domestic architecture, 
system have been almost entiz’ely corrected. But the paramount invention, the master-agent 

Marvellous as have been the inventions of of the future, is electricity. The delay of electric 
the recent past, stupendous as are the changes lighting, which has greatly disappointed public 
they have effected, inventions in actual progress expectation, is due less to unforeseen and by no 
or ^within measurable distance^ of attainment means insuperable difficulties — less to cost, which 
promise even greater results. Metallurgists are would be speedily and steadily reduced — ^than to 
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injiKlicious k\^dslation ; wliicli, too eager to pro- 
tect the public interest, lias placed the holders 
of electric patents under apparently unfair and 
certainly unacceptable conditions. But the elec- 
tric light is an accomplished fact, accomplished 
in forms severally suitable- for street, theatrical, 
factory, and domestic use. For rooms large or 
small, the little ^Swan’ lamp, single or by twos 
and threes, realises the ideal perfection of arti- 
ficial light. It has neither glare nor heat nor 
smoke ; it is bright, soft, and steady, and as it can 
be placed close to the ceiling, need affect the 
eyes no more than diffused sunshine. Electricity 
will supersede gas as certainly as gas superseded 
oil and wax and tallow. Thus cheapened, gas 
will probably sux:)ersede coal as the fuel of electric 
engines and of domestic use. Conservatories 
and hothouses lighted with electricity will allow 
the florist and fruit-grower to try new experi- 
ments in forcing, acclimatising ; creating artificial 
seasons at his pleasure. Heretofore, he could 
obtain summer heat, but not the prolonged light 
which is equally essential. The alleged danger 
from the wires is far less than that from gas, 
"which we regard with so much indifference. 
There is no peril of leaking or bursting i^ipes, 
accidents and explosions without the interference 
and beyond the control of the household. For 
one man who, recklessly laying hold of com- 
municating wdres, may be painlessly killed, a score 
are now burnt or blown ujd, blinded or maimed, 
by gas accidents utterly beyond their own control. 
'The children of the next generation wdll bless the 
invention which allo^vs the parent to leave them 
a light brighter than gas, and beyond the reach 
of careless or mischievous fingers. The |)erfection 
of the telephone is no extravagant dream of 
sanguine credulity. Our children may, and pro- 
bably wdll, live to communicate by word of 
mouth between Liverpool and London, Leeds and 
Glasgow, if not between London and Paris, or 
even bet^veen Liverpool and New York. Very 
probabl}^ they may see the telephone a common 
article of domestic convenience. Married daughters 
and sisters may be able . to hold daily converse 
with their distant homes ; men of business, as it 
is, give orders and instructions verbally, by a 
method wdiich admits of question, explanation, 
and correction at the moment. 

But the peculiar interest and incalculable 
potential importance of electricity lies in its 
character as a motive-power, or rather, per- 
haps, as a vehicle of motive-force. It diifers 
from all others hitherto employed in several 
vital particulars. It is capable of easy and infi- 
nite subdivision, of storage and of emjDloyment 
at an indefinite distance. These characteristics 
' may have consequences as yet undreamed of, 
or dreamed of not by men of science, but by 
observant and somewhat Utopian speculative 
tliinkers. The first and most obvious conse- 
quence relates to the sources of power. At 
present, nearly all the motive-powmr employed in 
wholesale locomotion by land and sea, in manu- 
factures, and in every form of industry — the only 
motive-force except that of human and animal 
muscle at man’s command, save in a few favoured 
localities — is derived from coal. Water and wund 
power might be had gratis ; but as compared 
with the steam-power supplied by coal, even 
w'ater-pow’-er is worth having only where it is 


supplied under specially advantageous conditions, 
and "wliere coal is distant and costly. But coal, 
the stored and j^eti-ified forests of former ages, 
is absolutely limited in quantity ; though the as 
yet undeveioped coal-fields of America and India, 
not to mention others, promise to supply the con- 
sumption of mankind for an indetinite period. 
Our English coal-fields w-itli the present and pro- 
spective output, cannot be expected to last for ever. 
It may be very long before the whole coal wall be 
used up ; but that w’^bicli is accessible at mode- 
rate depths wdtliout enormous increase in the cost 
of production "^vill not last two or three centuries 
at the present constantly increasing rate of con- 
sumption. Wo want so much coal In supply heat 
for chemical and domestic purposes, that we 
cannot long afford to make it our sole source of 
motive-power. This may seem a needless or 
exaggerated alarm ; but at all events, could w'e 
find a cheap means of rendering available the 
force supplied gratis by nature, the use of artificial 
I motive-power, by %Yliicli the progress of material 
I civilisation may be roughly measured, W’ould ]>ro- 
' ceed far more rapidly, evenly, and cheaply than 
I wdiile we depend on coal alone. 

Nowq electricity promises to furnish just wdiat 
' we want — a means of converting tlic waste forces 
of nature into an available form. How vast 
those forces are, only scientific men are at all 
aware. The heat of the sun, the wind, the 
"^vater-po^ver of the world’s innumerable .rivers — 
above all, that supplied by the motion of the 
world itself, the force of the tides — afford, CvUch 
and every one of them, a supply of force incom- 
parably greater than all the possible coal-fields 
of the earth can practically furnish. Sanguine 
electricians tell us that each and all of these 
can be rendered available as sources of electric 
motive-power. One eminent inventor abeatly 
lights his house with electricity derived from the 
water-power of a small stream some furlongs 
distant It would be just as easy to apply that 
]power to work sewing-machines, lifts, sawpits, 
or a local railway. The smallest waterfall, the 
force of an utterly neglected stream, could furnish 
half-a-dozen households with motive-power suffi- 
cient for all domestic purposes to which machin- 
ery could be apxffied. The Thames could light 
London, and have force yet to spare for all the 
machinery of every factory on its banks. True 
that the waste, both in conversion and application, 
will be great ; that is to say, we vshall obtain 
half, perhaps aiot a quarter, possibly not more 
than a titlie of the force which sun and -wind, 
stream and tide, can supply. But we need not 
calculate or grudge the waste of force that costs 
nothing, and "which as yet is absolutely vr asted. 

Anotlier important pDoirit in the pDromise if not 
the performance of electricity is the piower of 
storage. We cannot store up steam or wind or 
sun-heat in their native form ; hut each of tlioiu 
may be made the source of electricity that can 
be stored. Boxes of electric force, originally 
supp^lied by coal or water-power, or it might be 
by the tide or by the sails of a windmill, can 
furnish light to a household, motive-power to a 
tricycle or a sewing-machine. As yet, the power 
of storage is inconveniently limited ; that is, the 
boxes are inconveniently large and heavy. ^ But 
electricians expect to find means of storing a 
very much larger po^ver in very much smaller 
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bulk, When this is donej a locomotive, a boat, to cook the meal, and keep the house clean and 
a carriage, or a tricycle can be supplied at. comfortable. 

Ftai'liug "hvitli a portable motive-power of an All the artistic handicrafts, all those in wliieli 
amount capable of driving it for so many hours individual skill, taste, and feeling are important, 
at an ascertained speed. The importance of this will tend to segregation, ^Yhen the indispensable 
peculiar capacity of electric force is obvious, aid of machinery can be supplied almost as easily 
V/iudniills were abandoned, in spite of the to the single artisan as to the thousrmd hands 
cheapness of their motive-power, simply because of a great establishment. The tendency at 
it could not be stored ; because they could work present is to compulsory concentration, as more 
only when the wind happened to blow, and blow and more is done by machinery, and less and 
briskly. In a ■^Yord, the sources of electric force less by independent human skill and strength, 
are absolutely unlimited ; and those that work But when independent human sliill and strei'igtlx 
most unevenly are scarcely the less available, can have the aid of machinery and motive-power 
since the power tliey supply can be laid up in without foregoing independence and individual 
reserve. liberty, lialf the evils of the system, and all the 

But among all the characteristics of the new heartburning that it at present excites, will gra- 
force, probably tlie most important, especially in dually and naturally pass away. Thus, electricity 
the social and industrial aspect, are its divisi- promises not indeed to reverse, but to check the 
hiiity and conductibility. Niagara, they say, social action of steam. Congregated labour will 
could supidy all the factories of "the States with still occupy a large part, probably far the 
v'ater -power ; but that power could lieretofore greater part of the industrial field. But electri- 
be turned to account only on the spot, and city promises to preserve to individual inde- 
therefore only an infinitesimal part of the limit- pendent industry all that it still retains, and 
less supply could have been available. As to restore much that it has lost. When men 
matter of fact, the whole of this vast reservoir can find separate and independent eniploy- 
of power has been left i.inused. So little of it ment — ■when women and children can earn a 
could have been utilised, that it was not -worth living without quitting the domestic sphere — 
v/hile to disfigure the magnificent natural scenery when the factories, therefore, depend on volun- 
of that unri-imlled gorge. But, converted into teers, no longer confined to Hobson’s choice, the 
electric force, the wuiter-i^ower of Niagara might reforms which it no-w seems difficult and almost 
be conveyed to an indefinite distance, and dis- impossible to introduce, will enforce themselves, 
tributed in amounts large or small to suit the To predict that electricity will achieve such 
needs of factories or of families. This is of results, even to affirm confidently that such will 
course an extreme illustration rather than a be its tendency, would be rash and unreasonable, 
practical example. The potentialities of elec- But this at least is clear, that electricity admits of 
tricity are not accomplished facts, but neither application, and almost indefinite application to 
are they mere speculations. The conversion, the isolated handicrafts and domestic convenience, 
storage," the conveyance, and the distribution have The application of artificial motive-iDower in the 
all been achieved upon a small scale and in an smallest workshops to aid the individual labourer 
imperfect form ; that the scale can be enlarged may not be economical, but it will be possible, 
and the methods improved almost indefinitely, The domestic use of machinery, which has hitherto 
those least doubt who have most deeply studied been a more or less, Utopian dream, will be 
the subject. brought within the sphere of practical effort. 

TJie cheapness of conveyance, the distribu- All men of mechanical tastes and knowledge 
tion of force, may 'well apply a j)ow'erful check are aw^are how much steam might do to lighten 
to the most formidable and most unpleasant tbe labours, to add to the comfort of domestic 
tendency of modern civilisation, the aggrega- life, were it practically possible to make the 
tion of human beings in vast, unmanageaWe, steam-engine a common domestic convenience, 
unwholesome dreary cities ; for nothing can make What cannot be done with steam can be done 
vast masses of stone and brick and mortar, end- with electricity. The rougher mechanical labour 
less lines of street, otheiuvise than dreary, un- of all but the smallest establishments— pumping 
pleasant, unwholesome, in comparison with the ■water, cleaning knives, turning the mangle and 
fresh air and natural beauty of the open country, the sewing- wdieel, may be done ten, fifteen, or 
When motive-pow’-er can be distributed indcli- thirty years hence, if not without human care, 
nitely, the city will have no necessary, indis- at least -without muscular effort. Electric vehicles 
peiisable, irresistible economic advantage over the alone would add enormously to the comfort of 
village. Aggregation and division of labour must daily life, as to the convenience of business. Of 
ahv ays be more or less economical ; but tbe all domestic luxuries, a carriage is perhaps the 
spinner and weaver may w^ell be content to earn most universally and reasonably coveted, the 
ten or fifteen per cent, less for the sake of inde- first, though the most reluctantly, abandoned, 
pendence. Fathers and husbands may w'ell choose How much it contributes to health as well as 
that wives and daughters should earn twenty to enjoyment — how the privation is felt by over- 
shillings ^ at home, rather than twenty-five or tasked or weakly women accustomed to, hut corn- 
thirty shillings under the rigid discipline and in pelled to resign it, those only know -who have 
the promiscuous society of the great factory, tried. Electricity may in a few years furnish 
Should this prove possible, women will be able to an available substitute, a cheap and convenient 
earn their bread without neglecting their homes, means of conveyance ; bring fresh air and change 
to wmrk eight, nine, or ten hours a day, but of scene, the refreshment and delight of a frequent 
not continuously ; with less fatigue, with perfect country drive, -within the reach of all who have 
freedom, ■with liberty to rest, or to intermpt leisure to enjoy them, of tii’ed, men and feeble ; 
their handicraft in order to mind their children, -women, of invalids and children. 
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The dull conservatism, the slow improvement of 
domestic economy, contrast signally and strangely 
with the rapid progress of industrial organisa- 
tion. Men of business tolerate in their homes an 
expense, a neglect of well-known and simple im- 
provements, an adhesion to obsolete, extravagant, 
inconvenient methods, a w^aste of labour which 
•would be impossible in the severe competition 
of business. At a moderate estimate, one-third 
of our domestic labour runs to waste for lack of 
two or three familiar and obvious contrivances. 
Factories, clubs, and hotels have long since 
adopted as necessary economies improvements 
which are still wanting alike in the most 
luxurious and the most economical families. 
The carriage of water, for example, is a scandalous 
and needless tax on servants’ strength, a wanton 
waste of highly-paid labour. A comparatively 
slight expenditure would furnish our houses wdth 
the far simpler, cleanlier, and more convenient 
arrangement of our clubs. Coal-hres, open fire- 
places, ill-constructed chimneys, double the cost 
of fuel, and, togetlier with the incompleteness of 
water-service, probably take up the time of one 
servant in four. The root of the mischief is, of 
course, that houses are built by speculators and 
rented for short terms. No man of sense, 
building for himself on land of his own, wmiilcl 
dream of adoj)tiiig the almost invariable con- 
struction of town and suburban houses — the 
rotten foundations, the thin walls, the insanitary 
arrangements, the absence of all mechanical 
appliances to secure comfort and save labour ; 
and the same wretched system will doubtless 
delay the adoption of the yet greater facilities 
proffered by electricity. But the senseless, com- 
fortless, wasteful system of the present cannot 
last for ever, deeply as the division of interests 
from which it arises is unhappily rooted in our 
economic system. The ground landlord, secure 
of his rent, cares for nothing else. The builders, 
as a body, wnth their forty, sixty, or 'eighty years’ 
leases, and a monopoly of ground wnthin reach 
of business centres, will spend nothing to attract 
tenants, wdio, go w^here they will within the 
limits imposed on them, can find nothing better. 
The tenant cannot spend money on the improve- 
ment of a stranger’s property. Not one house 
in ten, therefore, is furnished with a sensible 
kitchen range, not one in fifty has a decent or 
economic water-service, not one in a thousand 
a single arrangement for saving labour or fuel, 
or securing health or comfort. 

Happily, a reaction is here and there discernible. 
The very costliness of ground has led to the con- 
struction of buildings whose size renders solidity 
indispensable. English families detest flats ; flats, 
therefore, must be made attractive by conve- 
niences not found in independent houses. The 
absence of stairs — in itself an enormous saving 
of labour — is not sufficient ; the economies and 
comforts familiar to clubs and hotels must be 
introduced. The flats may be expected to raise 
gradually but surely the absurdly low and worse 
than antiquated standard of independent dwell- 
ings ; and when flats are lighted by electricity i 
and furnished with motive-power, the contrast i 
of comfort and convenience -will be too glaring ; 
will provoke a strong, persistent, irresistible 
demand for common-sense, decency, and rational 
arrangement in the construction of houses intended 
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for the same class of tenants, and now brought 
for the first time into competition -with honestly 
built and sensibly constructed dwellings. And 
if, as seems probable, electricity should gradually 
increase the facility of locomotion, and extend 
the permissible distance betw^een men’s dw-ellings 
and their work, a greater range of choice may 
enforce a competition not merely of cheapness, 
but of honest, sensible, economic construction. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. - 

CHxiPTER ' X. 

The revelation wdiicli thus burst upon Mr Durant 
w^as knowui throughout the length and breadth 
of Bordighera, as that good man said, before the 
day \vas out. The expression w-as not so inap- 
propriate as might be at first supposed, con- 
sidering the limited society to wffiich the fact 
that Mr Waring had a second daughter -was of 
any particular interest ; for the good chaplain’s 
owm residence was almost at the extremity of 
the Maiina, and General Gaunt’s on the highest 
point of elevation among the olive gardens; 
wffiile the only other English inhabitants w^ere 
in the hotels near the beach, and consisted of 
a landlady, a honsekeepei’, and the highly 
respectable person wiio had charge of the stables 
at the Bellevue. Tliis little in’ferior w^orlcl w^as 
respectfully interested but not excited by the 
' new arrival. 

But to Mrs Durant and Tasie it w’-as an event 
of the first importance ; and Mrs Gaunt w^as at 
first disposed to believe that it w^as a revelation of 
further wickedness, and that there was no telling 
where these discoveries might end. ‘We shall 
be hearing that he has a son next,’ she said. 
They had a meeting in the afternoon to talk 
it over ; and it really did appear at first that 
the new disclosure enhanced the enormity of 
the first ; for, naturally, the difference between a 
widower and a married man is aggravated by 
the discovery that the deceiver pretending to 
have, only one child has really ‘a family.’ At 
the first glance, the ladies were all impressed 
by this ; "though afteiAvards, when they' began 
to think of it, they w'ere obliged to admit tliat 
the conclusion loerliaps w’as not very w^ell founded. 
And wiien it turned out that Frances and the 
new^-comer w^ere twniis, that altogether altered 
the question, and left them, though they were 
by no means sati>sfied, •without anything further 
to say. 

While all this w’eiit on outside the Palazzo, 
there was much going on within it that was 
calculated to produce difficulty and embarrass- 
ment. Mr Waring, with a consciousness that 
he was acting a somewiiat cowardly part, ran 
awmy from it altogether, and shut himself up 
in his library, and left his daughters to make 
acquaintance •with each other as they best could. 
He was, as has been said, by no "means suffi- 
ciently at his ease to return to what he called 
his studies, the ordinary occupations of his life 
lie had run awmy, and he knew it. He w^ent 
so far as to turn the key in one door, so that, 
wiiatever happened, he could only be invaded 
from one side, and sat dowm. uneasily in the j 
full conviction that from moment to moment | 
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lie miglifc be c( lied upon to act as inter- 
preter or peacemaker, or to explain away diffi- 
culties. He did not understand women, but only 
bis wife, from whom he had taken various pre- 
judices on tlie subject ; neither did he understand 
girls, but only Trances, wdiom, indeed, he ought 
to liave known better than to suppose either that 
she wars likely to squabble with her sister, or 
call him in to mediate or explain. Trances 'was 
not at all likely to do either of these things ; and 
he knew that ; yet lived in a vague dread, and 
did not even sit comfortably on his chair, and 
tried to distract his mind with a novel — which 
was the condition in which he v'as found by Mr 
Durant. The clergyman’s visit did him a little 
good, giving him at once a grievance and an 
object of ridicule. During the rest of the day, 
he 'was so far distracted from his real difficulties 
as to fall from time to time into fits of secret 
laughter over the idea of having been in all 
unconsciousness a source of danger for Tasie. 
He had never been a gay Lothario, as he said ; 
but to have run the risk of destroying Tasie’s 
peace of mind was beyond his wildest Imagina- 
tion. He longed to confide it to somebody ; but 
there 'was no one with whom he could share the 
fun. Constance perhaps might have understood ; 
but Frances ! He relapsed into gravity when 
he thought of Trances. It -was not the kind of 
ludicrous suggestion which 'would amuse her. 

Meanwhile, the girls, 'who wmre such strangers 
to each other, yet so closely bound by nature, ; 
were endeavouring to come to a knowledge of ' 
each other by means -which were much more 
subtle than any explanation their father could 
have supplied ; so that he might, if he had under- 
stood them better, have been entirely at his ease 
on this point. As a matter of fact, though Con- 
stance was the cleverer of the t'^vo, it was 'Trances 
who advanced most quickly in her investigations, 
for the excellent reason, that it was Constance 
[ who talked, 'while Trances, for the most part 
having nothing at all interesting to say of herself, 
held her peace. Trances had been awakened at 
an unusually late hour in the morning, for the 
agitation of the night had abridged her sleep 
at the other end — by the sounds of mirth which 
accompanied the first dialogue between her new 
sister and Mariuccia. The Italian which Con- 
stance knew was not very much, and it was of 
a finer quality than any with which Mariuccia 
was acquainted ; hut still they came to some 
sort of understanding, and both repudiated the 
efforts of Frances to explain. And from that 
moment Constance had kept the conversation in 
her hands. She did not chatter, nor 'w^as there 
any appearance of loquacity in her ; but Trances 
had lived much alone, and had been taught not 
to disturb her father when she -was with him, 
so that it was more her habit to be talked to 
than to talk. She did not even ask many ques- 
tions ; they were scarcely necessary ; for Con- 
stance, as was natural, was full of herself and 
of her motives for the step she had taken. These 
revelations gave Frances new lights almost at 
every word. 

‘You always knew, then, about us?’ Frances 
said. She had intended to say ‘about me,’ but 
refrained, with mingled modesty and pride. 

‘Oh, certainly. Mamma always writes, you 
know, at Christmas, if not oftener* , We . did not 


know you were here. It was Markham who 
found out that. Markhain is the most active- 
minded^ fellow in the world. Papa does not 
much like him, I daresay you have never heard 
anything very favourable of him ; but that is 
a mistake. We knew pretty well about you. 
Mamma used to ask that you should write, since 
there 'was no reason 'why, at your age, you should 
not speak for yourself ; hut you ne'rer did. I 
suppose he thought it better not’ ■ 

‘ I suppose so.’ 

‘But I should not myself have been restrained 
by that,’ said Constance. ‘I think very well on 
the wdiole of papa ; but obedience of that sort 
at our age is too much ; I should not have obeyed 
him. I should have told him, that in such a 
matter I must judge for myself. How“ever, if 
one learns anything as one grows up,’ said this 
3 "oung philosopher, ‘it is that no two people are 
alike. I suppose that was not how the subject 
presented itself to you ? ’ 

Frances made no reply. She wondered what 
she would have said had she been told to write 
to an unknown mother. Ought she to do so 
now? The idea 'was a very strange one to her 
mind, and yet what could be more natural? 
It was with a sense of precipitate avoidance 
of a subject which must be contemplated fully 
at an after-period, that she said hurriedly : ‘ I 
have never written letters. It did not come into 
my head.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Constance, looking at her with a 
sort of impartial scrutiny. Then she added with 
a sequence of thoughts ■svhich it was not clifilcult 
to follow : ‘ Don’t you think it is very odd that 
you and I should be the same age ? ’ 

Frances felt herself grow red, and the water 
came to her eyes. She looked wistfully at the 
other, who was so much more advanced than she 
felt herself to be. ‘ I suppose — we ought to have 
been like each other,’ she said. 

‘We are not, however, a bit. You are like 
mamma. I don’t know whether you are like her 
! in mind ; hut on the outside. And I am like 
hzm. It is very funny. It shows that one has 
these peculiarities from one’s birth ; it couldn’t 
he habit or association, as people say, for I have 
never been with him — neither have you with 
mamma. I suppose he is very independent- 
minded, and does what he likes without thinking ? 
So do 1. And you consider what other people 
'will say, and how it will look, and a thousand 
things.’ 

It did not eeem to Frances that this ■was the 
case ; but she ■was not at all in the liabit of 
studying herself, and made no protest. Did slie 
consider very much wiiat other people would say ? 
Perhaps it was true. She had been obliged, she 
re'fiected, to consider what Mariuccia would say ; 
so that probably Constance -v^as right 

‘It was Markham that discovered you, after 
all, as I told you. He is invaluable ; he never 
forgets ; and if you want to find anything out, 
lie will take any amount of trouble. I may as 
well tell you why I left home. If we are going 
to live together as sisters, we ought to make 
confidants 'of each other ; and if you have to go, . 
you can take my part — Well, then 1 You must , 
know there is a man in it They say you should 
always ask, “ Who is She ? ” ■when there is a row 
between men ; and I am sure it is just as natural 
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to iiBk, “Wiio is He?’’ when a girl gets into a 
scro.pe.’ 

The language, the tone, the meaning, were all 
new to Frances. She did not know anything 
about it. ^ When there is a row between men ; 
when a girl gets into a scrape : the one and the 
other were equally far from her experience. She 
felt herself blush, though she scarcely knew why. 
She shook her head when Constance added, though 
rather as a remark than as a question : ^ Don’t 
you know ? — Oh, well ; I did not mean, have you 
any personal experience, but as a general prin- 
ciple? The man in tliis case was well enough. 
Papa said, when I told him, that it was quite 
right ; that I had better have made up my mind 
without making a fuss ; that he would have 
advised me so, if he had known. But I will 
never allow that this is a point upon which any 
one can judge for you. Mamma pressed me more 
than a mother has any right to do — to a iDez'son 
of my age.’ 

‘ But, Constance, eighteen is not so very old.’ 

‘Eighteen is the age of reason,’ said the girl 
somewhat imperiously ; then she paused and 
added — ‘in most cases, when one has been much 
in the world, like me. Besides, it is like the 
middle ages when your mother thinks she can 
make you do what she pleases and marry as she 
likes. That must be one’s own affair. I must 
say that I thought papa would take my part 
more strongly, for they have always been so much 
opposed. But after all, though he is not in 
harmony with her, still the parents’ side is his 
side.’ ■ 

‘Did you not like — the gentleman?’ said 
Frances. FTothing could be more modest than 
this question, and yet it brought the blood to 
her face. She had never heard the ordinary 
badinage on this subject, or thought of love with 
anything but awe and reverence, as a mystery 
altogether beyond her and out of discussion. She 
did not look at her sister as she put the question. 
Constance lay back in the long wicker-work chair, 
well lined with cushions, which was her father’s 
favourite seat, with her hands clasped behind 
her head, in one of those attitudes of complete 
dbandon which Frances had been trained to think 
impossible to a girl. 

‘ Did I like — the gentleman ? I did not think 
that question could ever again be put to me in 
an original way. I see now what is the good of 
a sister. Mamma and Markham and all my 
people had such a different way of looking at it. 
You must know that that is not the first question, 
whether you like the man. As for that, I liked 
him — well enough. There was nothing to — 
dislike in him.’ 

Frances turned her eyes to her sister’s face 
with something like reproach. ‘ I may not have 
used the right word. I have never spoken on 
such sul^jects before.’ , ' 

‘ I have always been told that men are 
dreadful prudes,’ said Constance. ‘ I sux^pose 
papa has brought you up to think that such 
things must never be spoken of. I ’ll tell you 
what is original about it. I have been asked if 
he wns not rich enough, if he was not handsome 
enough, if ho had not a good enough title, and 
I have been asked if I loved him, which was 
nonsense ; I have not known him long enough. 

I could answer all that ; but you I can’t answer. 


Don’t I like him ? I was not going to be per- 
secuted about him. It was J^tLarkliani who ^Dut 
it into niy head. “ Why don’: you go to your 
father,” he said, “ if you won’t hear reason ? He 
is just the sort of person to understand you, if 
we don’t.” So, then, ! took them at their word. 
I came off— to j)apa.’ 

‘ Does Markham dislike i)ai3a ? I mean, doesn’t 
he think 

‘I know w'hat yoli mean. They don’t think 
that papa has good sense. They tliiiik him 
romantic, and all that. I have always been 
accustomed to think so too. But the curious 
tiling is that he isn’t,’ said Constance with an 
injured air. ‘I suj)pose, however foolish one’s 
father may he for himself, he still feels that he 
must stand on the jiarents’ side.’ 

‘You s^ieak,’ said Frances, with a little indig- 
nation, ‘ as if papa was likely to he against — his 
children : as if he were an enemy.’ 

‘Taking sides is not exactly being enemies,’ 
said Constance. ‘W^e are each of our own faction, 
you know. It is like WTiigs and Tories. The 
lathers and mothers side with each other, even 
though they may be quite different, and not get 
on together. There is a kind of reason in it. 
Only, I have always heard so much of papa as 
unreasonable and unlike other peoiple, that I 
never thought of him in that light. He would 
be, though, except that for the present I am such 
a stranger, and he feels bound to be civil to me. 
If it 'were not for liis politeness, he is capable of 
being medieval too.’ 

‘I don’t know what medieval means,’ said 
Frances, Vvdtli much heat, indignant to hear her 
father thus spoken of as a subject for criticism. 
Perhaps she had criticised him in her time, as 
children use ; but silently, not putting it into 
words, •which makes a great difference. And 
besides, what one does one’s self in this way is 
quite another matter. As she looked at this girl, 
who was a stranger, though in some extraordinary 
way not a stranger, a momentary pang and 
impotent sudden rage against the web of strange 
circumstances in which she felt herself caught 
and bewildered, flamed u]3 in her mild eyes and 
mind, unaccustomed to comx>lication3. Constance 
took no notice of this sudden 


passion. 

‘It means bread and water,’ she said with 
a laugh, ‘and shutting iij) in one’s own room, 
and cutting off of all communication from Vvath- 
out. Mamma, if she -were driven to it, is quite 
capable of that. They all are — rather than give 
in ; but as these are not the middle ages, they 
Iiave to give in at last. Perhaps, if I had 
thought that what you may call his official char- 
acter would he too strong for papa, I should 
have fought it out at home. But I thought 
he at least would be himself, and not a con- 
ventional x>arent. I am sure he has been a 
very queer sort of parent hitherto ; but the 
moment a fight comes, he puts himself on his 
own side.’ 

She gave forth these opinions very calmly, 
lying back in the long chair, wdth her hands 
clasped behind her head, and her eyes following 
abstractedly the lines of the French coast. The 
voice which uttered sentiments so strange to 
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appropriate dress, wliicli combined simplicity and But with ns, domcstie instniciion is coniined 
costliness, carelessness and consummate care, as to lectures and class-lessons given in courses for | 
only liigh art can, added to tlie effect of a speciffed cliarges. We have no organised systenx 
beauty ^vliicli was not beauty in any demon- of domestic education, sucli as exists in Germany, 
strativa^ sense, but rather harmony, ease, grace, Even there, domestic schools are tlie compara- 
fine liealth, line training, and what, for want tively recent introduction of private enterprise, 
of a better word, we call blood. Not that the They are increasing in number and influence, 
bluest blood in the world inevitably carries with and may ultimately, as most tliiiigs do there, 
it this perfection of tone ; but Constance had meet with the paternal aitentions of the goveni- 
tlie effect which a thoroughbred horse has upon niant, and be expanded into public institutions, 
tlie connoisseur. It would have detracted from So far, they are on a simple, even homely scale, 
the impression she made, had- there been any One at Freiburg, in Baden, is conducted by a lady 
special point upon 'wliicli the attention lingei’ed who started it on her own resources oi spirited 
—had her eyes, or her complexion, her hands, energy. ^ Suddenly deprived by adverse iortiine 
or her hair, or any individual trait called for of a leading social position, she resolved to utilise 
particular notice. But hers was not beauty of those talents which hitherto had been exercised 
that description* only in the way of general household superiutend- 

Her sister, who was, so to speak, only a little ence. Her reputation as a Hausfrau and for 
rustic, sat and gazed at her in a kind of rapture, having the deitest fingers for needleworlc, had 
Her heart did not, as yet at least, go out towards made lier lady-friends regard her as a domestic 
this intruder into her life ; her .aHections were authority. Acting on tliis, she decided on orgmi- 
as yet untouched ; and her temper was a little ising a school, modelled on one then acquiring 
excited, disturbed by the critical tone which her repute in Berlin. Her only shortcoming was 
sister assumed, and the calm frankness with dressmaking, as taught on scientific principles^ of 
which she spoke. But though all these dissatis- cutting out and blackboard drawing. ^ , With 
fled, almost hostile sentiments were in Frances’ patient courage, she went to a large city, and 
mind, her eyes and attention were fascinated, there placed, herself for some months under the 
She could not resist the influence which this necessary tuition ; so that when her undertaking 
external perfection of being produced upon her. was fairly started, she was conij^etent to fulfil all 
It was only perliaps now in the full morning its responsibilities* 

light, in the ahanclon of this confidence and On one point, domestic schools differ from 
candour, which had none of the usual tender- all other educational establisliments—they are 
ness of confidential revelations, but rather a cer- intended only for grown-up young ladies. Madame 
tain half-disdainful sell-discovery which necessity Kuenzer, at Freiburg, receives no pupil under' 
demanded, that Frances fully perceived her sister’s fifteen to sixteen years oi age, when school-books 
gifts. Her own impatience, her little impulses are ^ closed, and a knowledge of home practical 
of irritation and contradiction, died away in duties is required* Where it is desired to pur- 
the wondering admiration with which, she gazed, sue accomplishments, arrangements are made for 
Constance showed no sign even of remarking lessons in music, drawing, languages, <&c. But 
the effect she iDi'oduced. She said meditatively, these lie outside of tlm school^ scheme, which 
dropping the words into the calm air without eims only at^ the prosaic utilities of domestic 
any apjxarent conception of novelty or wonder Bfe ; which, in fact, for the moment shuts out 
in them : * I wonder how you will like it when drawing-room, and embraces the regions of 
you have to go.’ kitchen, the laundry, the workroom, and 

general household departments. 

DOMESTIC SCHOOLS IN GERMANY . 

In England, indeed throughout the United King- custom for its young girls, especially on the eve 
dom, schools of cookery — as described in this of marriage, to" put "themselves for a few weeks 
Journal for 6tli December 1884 — are gradually under the clwf at an hotel, or one liolding sway in 
becoming a recognised national’ institution. Ad- the kitchen of some great house. At Freiburg, for 
inirably conducted they are too ; there is nothing instance, the chef at the bishop’s palace is often 
of the ‘ young-ladyisni ’ princijxle about them, called on to direct young ladies’ white hands in 
for the teaching combines the kitchen-maid’s the making of pastry or stirring of sauces. At 
with the cook’s duties. The students must the domestic schools, however, such mere ffmey- 
leanx not only how to arrange the contents lessons are distinctly refused. Against them, 
of a pan, hut also how to clean it after- Madame Kuenzer at once set her face, accepting 
w^ards ; how to prepare the fire, cleanse the only those pupils who wish to be thoroughly 
ffue, black-lead and polish the range ; even to initiated in the whole course of domestic train- 
scrub the floor. If their position is above the ing, for which she considers twelve months not 
need of making these as daily duties, the know- too long an apprenticeship. To secure this, her 
ledge fits them for directing others, and thus pupils must board and lodge with her, in a 
preventing ‘those domestic troubles, in the form simple, homely, family-life sort of way. English 
of wastefulness of time and means, that too often fastidiousness might consider this way as primi- 
mar the home-peace of young housekeepers. In tively rough and ready, unless insular notions 
some of these schools, efforts are made to add have been ''blunted by much brushing up against 
lessons in dressmaking and getting up fine linen, continental habits. To preserve the home char- 
As yet, liowever, this is only tentative. . Still, aeter, Madame Kuenzer limits her school to ten 
it shows that the spirit of educational energy is or twelve pupils ; a lady assists her to superintend 
rousing the middle classes to raise even ‘house-, the arrangements; servants are there as solid: 
hold cares ’ to the dignity of an art. aids ; the house is pleasantly situated ; its young j 
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inmates are busy as bees under their active 
directress, whose gracious manners and vivacity 
betray the partly French origin of her charac- 
teristics. 

In the early mornings, at the quaint Market 
Place, one may meet Madame Kuenzer and two 
or^ three of her young pupils. They are busy 
pricing and buying the day’s needs ; the girls 
learning how to choose provisions, to modify 
extortionate market charges, and to keep a wary 
eye on just scale- weights. The girls left at home 
are occupied with room-cleaning, tidying, dusting, 
bed-making, &c. Some are told oti* to trim the 
lamps — a necessary duty in a foreign gasless house 
— or restore table and pantry order after the 
breakfast debris, for the preparations of which 
meal several had previously assisted. On the 
return of the ‘marketers,’ those whose turn it is 
flock into the kitchen. This is large and light ; 
in the centre is the cooking-stove, open all round, 
and admitting four young cooks at a time— -a 
veritable midtum in of hot and cold water 

arrangements, and utensil and implement com- 
partments. Here the cooking lesson is given — 
getting ready the soup, a process in Germany 
of the most complicated nature ; preparing the 
meat ; washing, cleaning, cutting the vegetables ; 
measuring and mixing spices and condiments ; 
making and rolling the pastry ; seeing after and , 
stirring the sauces — for every dish at every course 
lias a sauce, and that a different one — attending 
to the progress of the various pans on the fires 
in their boiling or simmering duties — the laborious 
operation of preparing a German dinner ending 
in results much appreciated by those who practi- 
cally test it. 

German cooking does not terminate with a 
meal. There are endless adjuncts that have to he 
prepared and kept ready. An English cook con- 
siders herself rather exemplary if she takes care 
of ‘ stock ; ’ she often, too, seeks to enforce her 
general reputation by filling the house with nau- 
seous odours from the ‘rendering of fat.’ With 
a German cook, the first is just a part of her daily 
routine ; while in the latter respect she far sur- 
passes her British sister by doing it on a more 
: magnificent scale. For instance, she procures five 
or six pounds of raw mutton fat ; after carefully 
paring, trimming, and cutting it into about half- 
pound pieces, she puts it into a pan on a slow 
fire. In another pan she puts the same number 
of pounds of pork fat similarly prepared. After 
some hours’ simmering, the contents of the pans 
become perfectly liquid, and are then mixed to- 
gether. Five or six pounds of butter, previously 
heated into positive oil, are stirred into them. 
The whole is then clarified, poured into a stone 
jar, left to cool, and serves for some months as 
cooking-butter. Then, also, a good Hausfrau has 
the coffee roasted at Iiome. If in the cooking- 
butter operation, open windows have to be resorted 
to, in the coffee-roasting, open outdoors have to be 
added. Even then, one longs for ‘all the per- 
fumes of Arabia ’ to relieve olfactory sufferings ! 

Some of the cooking stock-in-trade, however, is 
of a more acceptable nature. There are the odd 
cuttings of bread, which are carefully kept until 
well I'lardexied ; they are then buttered over, and 
left a long time in a ixan in the oven ; then pestled 
and mortared into dust, and kept in reserve for 
fr3dng fish, cutlets, &c. Sour cream, too, is care- 


fully stored, as, mixed with yolk of eggs, it plays 
a large part in soups, &c. Then there are the 
pickling and preserving, which are the very coat 
of arms of German storeroom dignity ; and all 
sorts of other preparations that must be kept 
ready for need. 

Besides all these extraneous duties, there is the 
keeping in order of the numerous cooking utensils. 
The Germans have certainly a wonderfully inven- 
tive faculty for kitchen vessels and implements, 
the use of which, until the recent introduction by 
the schools of cookery of many of them, would 
have bewildered English housekeepers, but which 
in Germany are as invaluable as they are inge- 
nious. To keep them in spotless condition is one 
of the lessons Madame Kiienzer’s young pupils 
have to learn, as also to imderstancl the methodical 
system of the cleaning, polishing, &c. of the 
kitchen and all its fixtures. 

A more important lesson still is impressed on 
them — never to waste a fragment that can be 
utilised for present or after purposes. It is this 
kitchen economy in foreign households which 
marks so great a contrast with English wasteful- 
ness. It is to be hoped that our schools of cookery 
will reform all that. 

While Madame Kuenzer’s kitchen is full of 
bustle, the workroom, though quietez", is not less 
a scene of industry. A large room with four 
windows; a centre table where ‘cutting-out’ is 
practised ; a blackboard whereon pai’t of a di'ess 
is sketched for a pupil to copy by mathematical 
measurement, before venturing to mismanage 
material. The young giiis are scattered about 
the room, at the windows or elsewhere, some at 
dressmaking ; some at plain-sewing ; some learn- 
ing to mend stockings with the kiiitting-stitch, 
which, when well done, shakes ci’edibility as to 
a previous hole. There is no need to teach 
actual knitting, for, as Spartan babies used to 
get spears as playthings, German baby-girls get 
I knitting-needles as toys, and have their stockings 
ready by the time tlzey can walk. At least, so 
jesters say, a still more incorrigible one declaring 
that, at the last trumpet-call, German women 
will arise placidly, stocking-knitting all the time ! 
Madame Kuenzer’s pupils, however, do not limit 
themselves to stockings. Endless are the knitted 
articles they turn out, both of a useful and an 
ornamental nature. Then there is a frame, 
curiously nail-tacked out in design, at which one 
of the girls is sitting, and really fabricates a 
shawl. Another is occupied making beaded lace. 
A third is busy re-fashioning an old dress, and 
re-piecing parts in a way to defy the cavils of the 
microscopic eye. New bonnets are being trimmed, 
or old ones modernised ; or there is an umbrella 
getting re-covered ; or fanej^-shoes being reno- 
vated ; or personal or household, linen being 
darned in a way — if of damask material, the 
design is perfectly preserved — to defy the most 
critical scrutiny. In short, it would he difficult 
to give a comjDreliensive view of the varieties of 
needlewoi'k practised in that busy room. 

On laundry-days, there is a great activity. . 
For the washing of the heavy things, special 
laundresses are engaged. Still, the ^mting girls 
look on and learn, while giving a helping hand. 
When ironing and clear-starching time 'arrives, 
the girls stand to the fore and receive regular 
working instructions. With the ordinary teaching 
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of ' pfetting up ^ linen, laces, muslins, &c., tiiere_ is 
combinecL the secret of ‘ cleaning - stuff or silk 
dresses, carpets, coloured curtains and tablecloths, 
so as restore to them a pristine freshness. 

Wishing to prove to her friends that she had 
not mistaken her vocation, Madame Kuenzer 
arranged a sort of Exhibition of the varied 
labours of her pupils, and invited Freiburg 
‘Society^ to come to it. The result was a chorus 
of wonder and praise, of which the girls received 
their due meed, while the largest share was given 
to the brave-hearted woman who had so boldly 
entered a new field, and now proved her success 
was deserved. 

Madame Kuenzer, believing that all Avork and 
no play dulls girls as AA-ell as boys, provides 
varioUvS means of relaxation. She has her box 
at the theatre, to which those of her pupils who 
choose may join in the subscription, so as to 
take it in turn to accompany her. As this only 
amounts to eighteenpence per performance, there 
is no tendency to extravagance; and as the 
theatre opens at six o’clock and closes at nine, 
tliere is not mucli fear of encouraging dissipation. 
Neither is there toilet outlay, for a pair of 
gloves added to the home dress, with a shawl 
for the shoulders and a hood for the head as 
protection while quietly walking to and fro, are 
all that a lady deems necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of the always excellent performances at the 
theatre. 

In snoAvy Avinters, Avhen King Frost makes it 
hard and glistening, Madame Kuenzer takes her 
pupils on a sleigh picnic into the Avonderful 
Black Forest, that almost incloses Freiburg in 
its mystical grandeur. In the summer-time, 
many ""are the delightful excursions that relax 
the labours of her busy young bees, Avho are 
thus led to think that a thorough training in 
the practical duties of life is worthy of acquisi- 
tion in itself, and rendered none the less 
beneficial Avhen brightened by such judicious 
recreations. 

Is a domestic school so conducted possible in 
this country? As a boarding-school, it AAmuld 
be scarcely possible. But might not the present 
cookery schools he expanded into further branches 
of practical life ? If the teaching were put AAdthin 
the means of ‘ small tradesmen’s ’ daughters— from 
AAdiich class Madame Kuenzer mostly recruits her 
pupils — the undertaking could not but be a 
success. 


THE FEN FLOOD. 

A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY, 

IN THREE CHAPTERS. — CHAP. I, 

‘Did father say he avouIcI come home to-morrow, 
George ? ’ asked Buth Godfrey. 

‘Yes, Euth ; but he may be detained another 
day, I never knew so many cases at assizes before ; 
and I reckon Harry Knott’s case Avon’t come on 
this side to-morrow anyAvay.’ The speaker was 
a young man about tAA^enty-five years of age, Avho 
had just entered the roomy kitchen of Green- 
dykes farmhouse, travel-stained and tired. The. 
shaggy dreadnought Avhich he doffed was dripping 

AA’Ct. 


‘Well, Avell,’ said Euth, in a light tone, as she 
assisted the servant in setting out the supper- 
table, ‘clad Avon’t mind, I daresay. It ain’t often 
he has a holiday ; and he Avill have all the more 
time in Cambridge to buy our Christmas presents. 

I do hope he Avill bring me something hand- 
some.’ 

‘Ah, Euth !’ said George AAdtli a sigh, but Avitli 
a good-humoured smile on his rather uniiitellcc- 
tual face. 

‘ Ah, Master George ! ’ retorted the girl, Avith 
a dexterous imitation of his voice and manner, 
‘Avhat harm is there in Avisliing that, I wonder?’ 

‘ Your head is alAvays running on gewgaAAAS and 
I fairs and dancing, or something.’ 

‘La! there noAA". And what slmulcl a young 
AA^oman think about, sure? And if it comes to 
that, the “thinking” about them is the biggest 
part of them that falls to our share in the Fen. 
Dancing 1 Why, I haA^en’t had a dance since 
last May-day, Avhen Will Elliot ’ 

‘ Euth 1 " How can ye go on so 1 Can’t ye 
see Master George is too tired to be plagued with 
your nonsense, "AA^ench ?—DraAV in your chair, ‘ 
George, and have a bit of supper, lack’ 

The young man answered this invitation with 
alacrity. Euth followed his example, Avitli a 
colour slightly heightened, and AAuth an unmis- 
takable pout upon her lips. The last speaker 
was her mother. And noAV that the trio are 
enjoying their evening meal, Ave shall take the 
opportunity of introducing them to the reader. 

Jabez Godfrey vA^as tenant of Greenclykes farm, 
in Stetton Fen, easy in his circumstances for one 
of his class, and simple in his manners and style 
of living, according to the primitive AA’ays of the 
Fen farmers in those days — some ninety years 
ago — to which our true story relates. There 
Avas therefore nothing incongruous Avhatever in 
the fact that his wife and daughter should receive 
and entertain chance visitors in the roomy and 
comfortable kitchen, instead of in one of the tAvo 
equally spacious sitting-rooms. The glories of 
the latter, with their chintz-covered chairs and 
couches, the old-fashioned spinet, the Avails deco- 
rated Avith showy prints, and the doors of squares 
of red bricks, covered in the centre Avith Kidder- 
minster, and the sides Avith ,un tanned sheepskins, 
were indeed seldom reA^eaied except on Sundays, 
on occasions of more formal hospitality, or Avdien 
a Ausit Avas paid by the landlord or his agent. ^ 

Mrs Godfrey Avas seated in a cosy, leather-lined, 
and Aveli-cushioned armchair, set on one side of 
the wide, hospitable-looking fireplace, now* piled 
high Avitli crackling logs. This position she 
invariably occupied from the time she Avas carried 
doAvn-stairs in the morning until she Avas similarly 
assisted to her bedroom at night ; for the old 
lady had some years ago partially lost the poAver 
of her limbs by parcilysia. To look at her, 
a stranger would never have suspected her 
infirmity. She aa^s plump and hearty ; and her 
round, bright, kindly face ■, shoAA’ed no trace of 
suffering. Her laugh Avas genial and frequent ; 
nor AAmuld she accept any condolence, hoAvever 
Avell meant, upon her condition, holding firmly 
to the conviction that slie would one clay recover , 
from her affliction. Her armchair Avas her . 
throne, from which she issued the necessary 
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mandates for the regnlation of the hotisehold, miusiial degree of vitality and strength, the 


and from wliich she could at the same time sources no doubt of that exuberant animal 


superintend their execution. She was a con- 
firmed though harmless gossip, and was never 


spirits, which, combined with a quick intelli- 
gence and a warm lieart, had earned for her 


vSO ■well pleased as when, in the long evenings, all the hard names which her baffled lover 
the kitchen was filled with the young and old sometimes secretly applied to lier. How could 

-i? T J' -J- - ... 1 1 IT TiT .1 


of both sexes from amongst the scanty and 
scattered population of the Fen. 


a girl witli her redundant health and vivacity 
be other than a madcap 1 And how, withal, 


On the night to which our story refers, the i could such a one, possessed at the same time 
weather was so boisterous and inclement as to j of good looks, and more than a fair share of 


have deterred every member of her usual coterie the freedom of her own will — how could such 
from venturing so far as Greendykes. The unex- a one help acting now and then the character 


]pected visit of George ThoriDe was, therefore, of an irreclaimable flirt? But appearances did 
more than usually gratifying, and the old dame Eutli’s real disposition a good deal of injustice. 


pressed her hospitality upon Him with exceptional Wayward she was, and tomboy, too, at times, 
effusion. She had the additional pleasure of as her mother said ; hut she "was not only a 


getting news of her husband, v-ho had been clever housewife and an excellent dairy-manager, 


summoned to Cambiidge as a witness in a 
poaching affray. But apart from these con- 


but also a slirewd business woman. Moreover, 
there were few more attentive and affectionate 


siderations, young Thorpe, a favourite of hers, daugliters than Buth ,* and if she was some- 


was contblent at all times of a sincere and times wilful, she was at least never iindiitiful. 


hearty welcome. He was a good-looking young ' 
fellow, like most of the Fen men, high-featured, , 


The fact is, neither George nor Buth under- 
stood each other — no uncommon predicament 


ruddy-cheeked, and blue-eyed. His figure was wdtli young folks. He considered Buth far too 
tall, somewhat spare, but well knit. He was mercurial — or, as he would have termed it, 


dressed in velveteen coat and vest — the m plus ‘ flighty ’ — to make a safe yoke-fellow ; while she 
idtra of dandyism among the young farmers at on her part thought George too soft and solemn 


that period, white cord knee-breeches and gaiters,' — or, as she said, ‘ too wnoden ’ — to make a mate 


the latter concealed by a pair of bespattered that she could be proud of. Thus, although he 
riding-boots, which told plainly the condition was madly in love ■with tlio girl, and the girl 


of the roads over which he had passed. He was was far from indifferent towards him, they still 
nwnpr nf n, wp’lUfitnf’lrerl frnp.bolrl farm rnllpd Tinnry tn livp. in n spiisp nnnTf 


owner of a %vell-stocked freehold farm called Long 
Drove ; considered a skilful agriculturist, and , 


continued to live, in a sense, apart. 

Supper ended, the young farmer made his 


held in much respect by his neighbours. He excuses for the shortness of his visit, and rose 
was both good-natured and good-tempered, and, to depart. 


if not a brilliant, ^vas at least a sensible and 
cheerful companion, and a staunch friend. 


‘Dearie, dearie, what an awful night, to be 
sure 1 ' sighed Dame Godfrey, as she listened to 


lie had jiaid liis attentions to Buth Godfrey ever the howling of the wind and the swishing of 


since that madcap had attained to womanhood — the rain upon the window. ‘ Had ye not better 


imdividedly, though not unintermittently. The stay all night, George? They 'wofflt expect ye 
fact w'as, that whenever George had made up his at hum, and ye can ride over as soon as it is 


mind to declare his passion and ask her to become daylight.’ 


his ^Yife, she had invariably contrived to damp 
his ffarne and undo his resolution by some ill- 


timed escapade, or by a reception more frivolous into the fire. 


George looked at Buth as he struggled into 
his shaggy dreadnought, but Buth looked steadily 


and lioydenish than ordinary. He had been ^Hay, mother. Thanks all the same. Maybe 


often told that he might choose a wife when there’ll be such-like weather to-morrow that 
and where he liked ; and with pardonable conceit, I mightn’t be able to ride,’ he answered, looking 


hud sometimes thought the same thing to himself, 
when -wearied out by the airy humours and 


serious. 

Buth and her mother both gave a quick, 


liglit-hearted coquetry of Buth. He had also startled look ; and the old lady, pushing her 
argued with himself, during his temporary fits spectacles up to her caj), said sharply and iicrv- 


of jealousy and offended self-love, that so fickle ously : ‘What do ye mean, lad?’ 


and volatile a girl could never make a good wife, ‘ Hay ; I mustn’t frighten you. But the roads 


and least of all a good farmer’s wife. She was are hardly fit to travel, as it is ; the sudden thaw 
too fond of dress and amusement to settle down and the melting of the sno-w have cut them up 


to the busv and laborious life of a farmer’s 


And then this rain t We had just such 


helpmate ; so that, under the influence of such another night before the last “ drown’d.” If it 
reasoning, Thorpe had several times vowed to holds on for twenty-four hours, the fen will get 


cease liis attentions and even to forego her society. | 
On one occasion, indeed, his resolve held good j 


a soaking, I warrant.’ 

‘ Dear, dear, don’t say so ! I do -wish Jabez 


for an entire month, at the end of which, he met was at hum ; ’ and the brightness faded from 
Buth as she was leaving church ; she smiled and the old lady’s face. 


sliook hands ; and, in short, he saw her home- 
a more infatuated man than ever. 


‘ Oh 1 never mind George, mother,’ said Buth 
with some energy. ‘ He ’s a silly goose, and will 


Buth Godfrey was a decidedly fine-looking be able to swiih even if there is a “drown’d,” as 
young ■woman, "of about twenty-three years of he calls it.’ She cast- a monitory glance at Thorpe, 


age, tall and full in figure, with a slightly 
aquiline profile, large, roguish, liquid brown 
eyes, wide but shapely mouth, ancl a superh 


which he appeared to understand. 

‘All, ■^rell,’ he said in a more cheery tone, 
‘I don’t suppose it will be so bad as that 


set of teeth. The entire physique denoted an 1 neither. Anyhow, I will come over in the 
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THE ee:n' flood. 


liiorning and aee things put straight, should it 
not clear up hy then/ 

said Euth, with an intelligent glance. — 
‘ And, Cieorge, do you know what J ennie has 
just been whispering to me I’ 

Here Jennie Swan, nuiid-of-all-work, •who had 
been a perfectly silent listener, held up her hands 
in amazement. 

SSlie has just been saying, or thinking at 
an^'rate,’ continued Euth with a merry laugh, 
‘that you might bring that young fellow Tom 
Ashling along with you.^ 

‘Ohj my ! miss, how can you say so !’ screamed 
Jennie, as she fled giggling to the shelter of the 
bade kiteben. 

George, assisted by another intelligent glance 
of the ""large brown eyes, contrived to compre- 
hend the hint implied. 

Tins by-play answered the purpose of dis- 
tracting Mrs Godfrey’s attention from the sub- 
ject wiiich young Thorpe had started by treating 
so seriously. The young farmer then inquired 
of a lanky, shock-headed lad who appeared at 
I the door whether his nag was ready. 

I ‘All right, sir; nag’s at the door,’ answered 
i the youth, holding up a lantern. 

Thorpe then bade the old lady a cheerful 
good-night, and, followed by Euth and Jennie, 
left the kitchen. Dobbin, as the gray roadster 
was named, stood pawing up to the fetlocks j 
in water, and champing its hit with impatience. ; 
The night was black ; the rain fell in torrents ; | 
and the w'ind whistled among the leafless tops 
of the gaunt poplars that skirted the road. 

‘ Is the gate open, Bob % ’ asked Euth ; and 
receiving an affirmative from the lanky youth, 
she slipped on her pattens, took the lantern, and 
telling Jennie to follow her, preceded Thorpe, 
who 'had already mounted, across the yard. 
When the nag had reached the roadway, now 
a more track of liquid mud, Euth handed up 
the lantern to its rider, observing to him that it 
might be of use at a pinch. As she did so, the 
young Larmer noticed that her face was pale 
and anxious-looking. 

‘ Why, Euth, lass, get ye indoors ; you will 
catch cold,’ he said. 

‘No fear, George, thank you. But I almost 
wish you could have stayed all night. The road 
must be dangerous.’ Was it tbe cold or agita- 
tion that caused the voice to tremble a little % 

‘ Oh, I shall be all right, lass,’ answered Thorpe. 

^ I shall darken the lantern, and let Dobbin take 
his own way ; and if he gets lost, I can then 
show him the road. — Get ye indoors, do. Good- 
night ! ’ And as he pressed the soft, shapely 
hand held up to him, he thought he felt it 
tremble in his. 

‘ Good-night, George — God bless you 1 ’ But 
the last words were borne away on the wind, 
•without reaching the ears for which they were 
intended. As Euth lingered a minute or two 
before closing the gate, she could hear at intervals 
the splashing of tiie horse’s feet going at walking 
pace, and now and then the voice of the young 
farmer cheering the animal’s efforts. Jennie and 
she waded back across the yard, the water 
reaching over both pattens and shoes, and entered 
the house. Do fling her pattens, Euth went into 
the kitchen with a brisk and firm step and 
a cheery smile on her face, threw a fresh log 


on the fire, and proceeded to mix a strong 
glass of mulled home-made wine for her mother, 
who regarded that pleasant drink both as a 
necessary night-cap and an admirable specific 
against ague. After this, Jennie ami Euth carried 
her up-stairs, undressed her, and put ber to bed. 

(Lq wish yer father was at iium/ siglied the 
old lady, when Euth had tiiciced her in and 
kissed her. 

‘He’ll be home to-morrow, never fear, and 
will bring his old dear a new cap, I ’ll be bound. 
Good-night, clear mother.’ 

When she re-entered the kitchen, this girl, with 
her odd mixture of frivolousness and strength, 
directed Bob, who sat by the fire whistling', to 
take another lantern and visit tlie barn, the cow- 
shed, and the stables, to see that all was right. 
The floors of these buildings, she knew, were 
raised several feet above the level of the farm- 
yard, and were therefore safe against all except 
an extraordinary flood ; but she wished to know 
that everything was secure. After conversing 
with Jennie for some time in a low voice, the 
two girls proceeded to the sitting-rooms, removed 
the carpets and rugs and all the lighter and 
more perishable articles one by one up-stairs, 
some to a large lumber-room, and others to the 
attics. This clone, they did the same with the 
furniture of the kitchen, the contents of the 
pantry and dairy, and all articles which were 
likely to be of use, or •which water could spoil. 
It was midnight before they had finished their 
task. Bob had reported that the horses and 
cattle were ‘ all right, but restless loike ; ’ and 
that he had thrown several bundles of straw 
into the ‘ croos,’ which were already flooded and 
the pigs almost afloat. After giving orders to 
Bob and Jennie to be up by five o’clock, they all 
retired to bed. 

Alone with her own thoughts, these were too 
full of varied anxieties to admit of Euth finding 
easily that happy oblivion "which at other times 
came so readily to her pillow. The violence of 
the wind, which moaned in the chimneys and 
shrieked among the branches of the great chest- 
nut tree outside her bedroom window, and the 
ceaseless pelt of the rain against the casement, 
spoke loucl-tongued of the sure approach of 
the dangers she dreaded. She thouglit with a 
shudder of a similar catastrophe that had over- 
taken the Fen some ten years before. The con- 
sequences of a flood to the Fen farmer were 
always serious, sometimes ruinous ; cattle, sheep, 
and horses often being drowned, stacks washed 
away, and garnered corn destroyed ; besides many 
minor forms of misfortune. Euth reflected, that, 
in her father’s absence, the whole responsibility 
devolved upon her mother and herself; nay, 
more, that her mother was an additional responsi- 
bility on her own shoulders, from her helpless 
condition, and the effect which any untoward 
event might have upon her health. Thoughts 
regarding her father’s safety mingled with un- 
availing regrets at his absence. She was certain 
that if he had finished the business which 
took him to Cambridge, he would make every 
effort to reach ho3ne, and all the more strenuously 
because of the character of the weather. The 
roads in those days were wretched in the extreme, 
even in good weather, owing to the silty nature 
of the sqE aud the very imperfect drainage ; while 
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in wet weatlier, or after the breaking; up of ■ frost, 
they were almost impassable even to light vehicles. 


was swamped, and loud cries were raised for help. 
She awoke in a cold perspiration, trembling and 


In seasons of extraordinary rain, they assumed the frightened. 

appearazrce of a morass, and were dangerous even ‘ Hillo, there ! Boh ! get up and help! Get 
to travellers^ on horseback. AVhen a downright up, ye liog-lieacled critter. Get up 1 We’re 
flooding set in, such as young Thorpe anticiiDated, drowuided.’ And she heard a loud drumming 
the roads, standing as they did only slightly above noise, evidently on the back-door of the house. 

the surrounding lands, -wdre entirely obliterated, — ^ — — — 

and their ^vhereabouts traceable only by trees or a a x ^ m * x 

high hedgerows. Ruth’s fears for her father’s COHCERNIRG THE ANIMALS 01 RATAL. 

safety were, therefore, far from being so illusory ISTatal has become such a popular colony of late 
as miglit be imagined, even should the storm years, particularly for those who have money 
abate towards morning. few months’ trip, that it may 

Anon, the young girl’s mind recurred to the • . , . ri . x • >i. -l x i - 

incidents of the evining. Her reflections on the “terest those proposing to visit it to hear some- 

subject of George’s visit were of a checkered ^king about ^ some of the wild animals in that 

nature. She smiled fit his simplicity, was colony. It is ^ often difficult for people to get 
annoyed that he took her to task, hut had a Hd of the feeling that there will be wild beasts 
grateful respect for his unvarying kindness, all about, when they go to a country which they 
Habit had made his visits an essential part have been accustomed to associate with the idea 
of her daily life and thoughts. In short, Ruth of them. Eor my part, on first going to Africa 
c^ed more for the strapping young fcmer than p jiayg been surprised to see a lion 

she had ever admitted to herseK. But strange iny arrival on the semhore. Nearly all 

as it may appear, she had never thought seriously -..yv. .114 

of marriage in connection with ThSrpe or any ^ <iiftculty in overcoming their 

other of the youths who had come a-wooing. snakes. It was some months before I 

She took an eager interest in all the love- became convinced that they were not the 

affixirsand match-makings from one end of Stetton ordinary inhabitants of every house, like flies, 
Fen to the other, but herself remained if not spiders, and other unavoidable society, which 
‘fancy’ at lefist promise ‘free.’ She was an only need not be particularised. Now, if I had known 
child, had a good home, and no anxieties for the beforehand what I really had to expect in the 
future and so perhaps saw na reason for seeking wild animals, I should not have wasted 

hurriedly a ‘settlement in life, as it is called. +-u i 

To do her justice, also, tlie wings of any incUna- i^anecessaiy^ aimety about the snakes, 

tion she might have had to fly the parent roof kO’YC been nearly frightened out of iny senses , 
were clippecB by . her devotion to her mother, evening, when riding near Maritzburg, by 
whose helplessness called for much care. She something that I thought was a tiger going to 
was at once a le£il-hearted woman in the highest spring upon me, when the truth is that this 
sense of the w’-ord, and a madcap as giddy as ever animal is unknown in Natal. Therefore, that 
tantalised an infatuated follower. She teased others may be saved from similar mistakes, I 
and trilled with Thorpe unmercifully, and she will tell “what I know, after some years’ residence 
knew it. There was only one redeeming point in the country, of such animals as really exist 
in her conduct towards him— -she made no ■artful there, or rather wdiat I can recollect of those 
advances the one day, to retire coldly the that are likely to come under notice, for of 
next, but simply kept Mm at her apron-string, course there are many which would only interest 
without iierinitting him to get an inch nearer a naturalist and be sought out by him. 

Ms purpose of asking her to be Ms wife. She There are no tigers^ in Africa. This is a flxct 
often appeared, as her mother told her, to which is not generally known, for one constantly 
exaggerate her own foibles, purposely to annoy hears of ‘ tiger ’-hunts at the Cape— a mistake 
Mm, and to act more of the tomboy than was that is caused by the native habit of callinf^ 
natural even to her hoydenish spirit, as if bent any creature belonging to the cat or tiger famil;^ 

on flrivincr hiTn off. n. fiill infn 


Some consciousness of tMs came over her as she mistake. Panthers and leopards are indiscrimi- 
turned uneasily on her pillow. Her mind was in nately ‘tigers’ to the Kaffir, and the wild-cats 

that mood when self-chastisement becomes natural, are all ‘ tiger-cats ; ’ and even these so-called 

She thought of him as he sat by the fire •wincing ‘tigers,’ which are in reality a small kind of 

under her thoughtless speeches ; she thought of leopard, have become so rare in the civilised' 

Mm as he stooped from Ms horse to take the, a ‘tiger ’-hunt there is now a rare 
’ lantern from her hand ; and she thought long diversion, 
and shudderingly of the dangers of Ms journey Leopards are exceedingly shy creatures. As 
home through ‘storm and night and darkness.’ the farms and villages have increased, they have 
She sighed, and tried to turn her musings to retreated further inland, so that the report of 
pleasanter themes, but with only partial success, one being seen about a village or farm creates 
until at last she fell into a troubled sleep, during quite a sensation, and he is soon hunted and 
which she dreamed that her father and George killed, or driven back to his proper domain, 
and herself were drifting about on a lake in The increasing scarcity of this particular kind 
a boat without oars or rudder, at the mercy of of ‘game,’ though a matter of lament to sports- 
the wdnd and waves. There were many other men, is fortunate for the farmer, as these animals 
boats •within sight, all oarless and rudderless, and are terrible robbers. The depredations which 
all drifting helplessly like their own. At last even one will commit in a herd or flock are 
one of these, in which she observed her mother, ruinous, because they not only kill what they 
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eat at tlie time, but they like to bave a well- 
filled larder, and wlien they get a chance, lay 
lip provisions in some secret place for a future 
clay, a leopard not being, I imagine, over-par- 
ticular as to the state of preservation his dinner 
may be in when he requires it. This is such a 
difficult animal to get at, that a Kaffir who 
manages to kill one is regarded as a kind of 
hero, and receives an ovation from, his brother- 
Ivafiirs, who at the same time are not a little 
envious of him who has earned such a distinction. 
A leopard is a great prize to a Kaffir. Its teeth 
and claws he stnngs together for a necklace, and 
very well tliey look glistening against his dark 
>skm ; the hide he makes into a mrross or rug; 
and the tail is dangled by a string from ins 
, waist. If he happens to have several of these 
ornaments hung round him, he is looked upon 
as a great swell, quite in full dress indeed. 
Kaffirs seem to think that there is something 
royal about a leopard^s skin, and tbeir chiefs’ 
thrones are often composed of one thrown over 
a mound of earth. 

Though the leopard is so scarce in Natal that 
persons need have little fear of coming face to 
face with one, yet there is a smaller edition of 
the same tribe which is more to he dreaded, on 
account of its frequent and daring depredations 
in the poultry-yard. This is the''Higer-cat,’ or, 
properly speaking, bush-cat. Wherever there are 
fowls to be had, these creatures will haunt the 
place, and take every one, unless the fowls are 
securely shut up. They break through the Kaffir- 
built huts, which people often unwisely keep 
their fowls in, as a neighbour of ours found to 
his cost, for one morning all his fowls were 
strewn about dead in the fowlhouse, killed by 
the tiger-cat. These creatures are much larger 
than the common cat, and very fierce and strong, | 
though capable of being tamed. i 

Another kind of cat also does a deal of harm 
in Natal, namely, the common cat run wild. 
Cats get driven away from home, or left behind 
when people leave their farms ; these colonise, and 
become great pests. When we left our house, 
tliere was a brood of kittens on the roof which 
we could not get near ; they were perfectly wuld. 

I have heard people say that these cats become 
fiercer and do more harm than even the bush- 
cats. 

There are some other enemies to poultry of 
all kinds, which should be carefully kept at a 
distance. One of these is the jackal, the hlack- 
backed one being the most common in Natal. 
This animal is gifted wdth a rapacious appetite, 
to which nothing comes amiss. He will walk 
off with any small, weak creatures that come in 
his way. Fowls, young pigs, lambs, and even 
small puppies are, never safe from him ; and 
he has been known to enter houses and take 
even the cooled meat. Luckily, they, too, are 
getting scarcer in Natal, though there are still 
a number left about Cape Town. The Kaffirs 
make splendid carrosses of their skins, parti- 
cularly of the rarer silver jackal, a very hand- 
some animal, wffiich skins they sew together 
with perfectly even stitches. The most skilled 
workwoman could not do them better, though 
the process must require a deal of patience, from 
the peculiar manner in which they sew., They 
punch holes with a strong thorn in the edges of.. 


the tliings they want to fasten together, and 
then pass a long piece of sinew as fine as a 
thread backwards and forwards tliroiigli the 
holes. 

Another South African animal much sought 
after for the sake of its pretty fur must also be 
refused admittance to the fowlhouse. It is one 
of the smallest of foes, and can therefore creep 
through a very small hole. It is called the asse 
or caama. It does not kill fowls. Its speciality 
is eggs of all kinds. Even the egg of the ostrich 
is not safe from it. As its teeth are too small 
to break through the shell, it rolls the eggs about 
until they smash against the other eggs, or some- 
thing hard. They are excessively greedy. I 
have Iiad a nestfiil of eggs taken off in no time, 
no doubt by one of these creatures. They have 
no objection to an egg having been sat upon; 
addled ones and all kinds are acceptable. 

The iguana — a species of lizard — is another 
dainty animal that prefers poultry to coarser fare. 
It prowls about at night, on the lookout for 
any unlucky hen wffiich may be sitting— -as is 
often the case in the ‘bush’ — near the house, 
and quickly captures it. I believe it will even 
go up the trees after its favourite food, fowls 
in Natal not iinfrequently roosting out of doors, 
for want of a proper fowlhouse. The Kaffirs say 
that tlie iguanas themselves taste like a chicken, 
and are very good ; but an epicure would scarcely 
trust to a katlir’s opinion as to -what is or is not 
fit for the table. l" should not like to eat a bit 
of anything that looks so like a diminutive croco- 
dile, a good-sized one being about two feet long. 
They are shy by nature, and wiU glide away 
quickly into any cover at hand, when they can ; 
but they are fierce when brought to bay. 

Lions no longer exist in Natal. A lion would 
be considered almost as great a curiosity there, 
and create almost as much commotion, as if it 
appeared at large in Eiiglaiid. 

Elephants and buffaloes have also retreated 
in later years to wilder and lonelier regions, 
though some of the older colonists can remember 
them about the Berea, a wooded hill near Durban. 
They are still to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Cape Town. Both are in great request — buffa- 
loes for their hides, which are made into trextoes, 
rheimes, and straps, and such things as require 
great strength without flexibility ; and elephants, 
on account of both skin and flesh. A portion 
of the latter the Kaffirs eat fresh, and the rest 
they make into hil-fonr/ue, or jerked meat. Tlie 
fat they keep for rubbing themselves with, for 
a Kaffir never thinks his toilet complete unless 
he is well greased ail over. One of their methods 
of cooking elephant is rather curious. They light 
a big fire, let it burn slowly clown, then dig a 
hole where the fire has been, put the meat into 
the hot earth, and leave it until done. I am 
afraid it must be rather underdone as a rule, 
but Kaffirs do not mind that; they eat their 
meat all but raw. 

Wild pigs still frequent some parts of Natal, 
the Berea bush being a favourite baimt of theirs. 
They live on all kinds of roots, and are particix- 
laiiy fond of a hard-shelled kind of orange filled 
■with seeds, which grows near the Natal forests. 
The Kaffirs are rather afraid of these pigs ; they 
say that the wounds they give are very difficult 
to heal. Still, they do kill them, when they 
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get a cliance, witliont running mucli risk ; and 
tliougli a Kaffir would not touch a bit of tame 
pig, for fear of eating his grandmother — whose 
soul, after death, he believes may have found 
a porcine abode — he makes a feast off its wild 
relation very contentedly. These animals do a 
great deal of harm in robbing gardens, and it 
is generally during these marauding expeditions 
that ^they meet their fate from the assegais of 
the Kafrii’vS who are lying in wait for them. 

The rhinoceros is not found nearer than the 
Limpopo River. lie is hunted by the natives 
for his horn, which they make into hnohlcemes, 
■whips, and other things. The hippopotamus is 
also scarce in the civilised parts of South Africa. 
I heard a report of one being seen in the Uiigeni 
near liowick, twelve miles from Maritzburg ;''but 
it took itself off when it discovered that it had 
attracted notice. In regions where they abound 
they do a deal of harm amongst the Kaffirs’ 
mealie crops, eating up some, and trampling the 
rest under their great feet. 

Altogether, what with the larger animals taking 
flight, and the more inoffensive becoming yearly 
reduced by the natives, sport is certainly at a 
low ebb in Natal, and those wlio go there for that 
j>urpose -find that they have to seek it further 
afield. There is some semblance of it kept 
up, hut not enough to satisfy an ardent sports- 
man. There -was at one time a pack of hounds 
at Maritzburg ; and there are still a limited 
number of antelopes left to hunt, and otters of 
a large fierce kind are pretty plentiful. There 
are four kinds of antelopes commonly to he met 
with in the territory, the duyker being the 
most common. This is a very small animal, 
so sly in its ways, that if it thinks any one is 
coming, it will creep under or behind a bush, 
and wait until he has passed. The orehi go 
in large herds in the plains ; and the riethok : 
and bushbuck live chiefly in or near the ‘bush.’ 
Tliose are hunted by Englishmen almost entirely 
for sport, as, excepting the flesh of the eland, 
all South African venison is dry and tasteless, 

! and would require much better cooking tlian 
I it generally gets, to make it pleasant. Enrtlier, 
away in Basutoland, Griqualand, beyond the Yaal 
River and in the Free State, the graceful spring- 
bok may be seen in countless herds, the most 
nervous of nervous animals, which will never 
vent Lire, if it can avoid it, where the foot of man 
has pressed. Ifc will endeavour to jump over a 
; road or track, rather than step on it. ' Sportsmen 
say it is the most difficult of all animals to shoot. 
Its name was given to it by the Dutch from its 
habit of leaping into the air, apparently aH about 
nothing. 

In the same regions live also the blesbok, 
hartebeste, koodoo, and quagga, the last much 
sought after by the natives on account of its skin, 
and also for eating. Hunting in Natal is confined 
entirely to that of the antelope and the otter, 
unlc>ss, as I said before, a strange leopard happens 
to put in an appearance, and the shooting is very 
disappointing ’ "work. 

There are partridges very like ours, hut larger. 
The male bird is ■without the brownish feathers 
in the shape of a horse-shoe on its breast, and 
their call is longer and louder than, that of 
our birds. Pheasants and snipe are there also, 
and differ a good deal from those at home. To 


use a sporting phrase, pheasants tree more, and 
their call is clifferent from that of ours. They 
are larger, differently marked, and, strange to say, 
tamer and more easily approached. As there 
is no attempt at preserving game, it becomes the 
property of any creature able to prey upon it, 
and is in consecpience not very plentiful. Hares, 
smaller than English ones, anti with whiter flesh, 
abound ; they may be bought from the natives 
for a shilling, and are vci’y good eating. There 
is also the klipdas or rock-rabbit, to be found 
in great numbers about Table Mountain. Tj'iis 
animal is miicli sought after and eaten by the 
natives. Though called a rabbit, he appears to 
be more like a diminutive hippopotamus in many 
of his cliaracteristics. 

The plover, the guinea-fowl, and a large kind 
of wood-pigeon, all fall to the gun of the sjDorts- 
man, and give him plenty of trouble, they are 
so vv-ary. The pow — ^larger than a turkey — is 
somewhat tasteless, but wliere wilcl-fowl are not 
so plentiful as could be wished, it j)a$ses muster 
very well. As to the birds that would interest 
those v.flio are making a collection, their name 
is legion. 

There are wild-dogs still about Cape Town. 
A few years ago, they were so numerous that 
they used to make raids in large packs into the 
town; but, like other wild animals, they have 
been taught better manners now. The woods in 
Natal are full of monkeys, principally the small 
kind that go about at home with barrel-organ 
men. They are very shy, and keep themselves 
to themselves, the only harm they do being an 
occasional robbery from an apple or peach orchard. 
They are incessantly chattering and screaming, 
which makes it advisable not to live near ‘ Imsli.’ 
There are baboons also in some parts of Natal, 
savage, disagreeable creatures, and generally dan- 
gerous when full grown. People w'lio get them 
for pets usually have to destroy them after a 
time. 

A pretty pet is the little meer-cat, a gentle, 
timid thing, easily tamed. It will sit on the i 
hearth, follow people it knows, and come at call. I 
It is like the ichneumon; but in spite of its 
great resemblance, naturalists will not allow that 
it belongs to the same family, because it has . 
one toe less on the hind-foot, and the number of 
teeth is not the same. 

Some persons make a pet of a chameleon, and 
he is easily tamed so far as losing all fear of those 
about him ; but he is not of an affectionate dis- 
position, and wiU, if it pleases him so to do, take 
himself off from the house where he has been 
made much of. He is generally allowed to stray 
about as he likes ; and though lie cannot be called 
ornamental, with his little crocodile-like bodj?", 
large head, and ugly swivel eyes, he is useful 
in destroying flies, moscpiitoes, and other insects 
which abound in Natal houses, and which he 
catches in a dexterous manner with his enor- 
mously long tongue. It is no’w pretty ivell 
kno'^.ui that the chameleon does not change 
colour so continually, as was once popularly 
supposed ; though I have seen a faintish red tint 
come over it when put upon scarlet, and it varies 
from a greenish gray to a bro^rn tint. 

The prettiest African pet is the Meikoli Galago^ 
a beautiful little animal. I had one which became 
perfectly tame ; but it -would take too much space 
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to enumerate lovable qualities, It liacl a bad [ tioii and a^ve, vre can understand the sensations 
one too — a very snappish temper ; and I was made of those v'ho have been privileged to witness 
to feel its sharj? little teeth before it would let those marvellous meteoric showers some of which 
me handle it. It is difllcult to get, and has to become historical. It is not one, two, ten, 

be taken when a hahjq before it leaves the nest. ^ qozen, or twenty meteors which flash across the 

It IS very fon.l entranced ga.e of the fortnnate and delighted 

tat spotty ones winch iniest the verandas. , , r ■* 

Tlie liveiia still slinks about in some parts of sjpectator, buh meteors in Imiidreus, cuulcl 

Natal, ilc is the best of scavengers ; notbing witness unmoved a sight like this, thus described 
comes amiss to him, even the hardest bones by Major Strickland?-™'! tliink it was on the 
being craunched up by his strong jaws. He pre- 14tli November 1833, that I witnessed one of 
fers clead to live prey; and in a country- where the most splendid spectacles in the world. My 
the domestic animals die off so, he is not often wife avroke me between two and three oklock to 
at a loss for a dead cow. He sometimes becomes tell me that it lightened incessantly.. I imnio- 
a pest to villages, owing to the native custom diately arose and looked out of the window, when 
in some parts of putting out their clead on the I was perfectly dazzled by a brilliant display of 
^'eIdt instead of burying them, which is apt to falling stars. As this extraordinary phenomenon 
give the hyena, as well as other animals, inclucl- did not disappear, wo dressed, ourselves and went 
ing vultures, a taste for human flesh. to the door, vdiere we continued to watch tlie 

The African chetah is not tamed for hunting, beautiful showers of fire till after daylight. These 
like the Indian one ; but he could be, I sliould luminous bodies became visible in the zenith, 
think. They are very tamable, and purr when taking the north-east in their descent. Few of 
taken notice of. " them appeared to be of lesser size than a star of 

The ant-bear is like a small pig, with a long the first magnitude; very many of them ■ seemed 
snout ; he is a night-animal, and has a most larger than Venus ; two of them seemed half as 
unpleasant habit of making holes in the rcldt large as the moon. I should tliink, without exag- 
Ferns and long grass conceal these, and dire is geiution, that several hundreds of these beautiful 
the consequence often to rider and horse. There stars were visible at the. same time, all falling in 
are few who have ridden much out there who the same direction, and leaving in their %vake a 
have not some time or other got a disagreeable long stream of fire. This appearance continued 
shock and roll-over, if nothing worse, from the without intermission froni the ti,me I got up till 
ant-bears’ biirrovnngs. The coast-mole is almost after sunrise. No description of mine can give an 
worse. He makes "^liis underground roads close adequate idea of the magnificence of this scene, 
to the surface, which looks solid, but breaks in which I would not willingly have missed. This 
as soon as trodden upon. Porcupines are difficult remarkable phenomenon occurred on a clear and 
to kill. The Kaffirs light fires in their burrows frosty night, when the ground was covered with 
to force them out, and then hit them on the an inch of snow.’ 

nose. The Kaffirs prize their flesh as well as the Every one fond of v/atchiiig the night-sky can 
quills. refer with pleasure to one or more meteoric 

Though some kinds of creatures are plentiful apparitions, and can dwell on some observed facts 
in Natal, they are mostly of a kind .that need not new to his experience ; thus I was enabled on two 
be dreaded. " The only one to be really feared occasions to establish undoubtedly the fact that 
is the snake. In country places, a person must the train of the meteor is not inm^ely the impres- 
be cautious, the pufl-adder being particularly sion left on the retina by the rapidly falling body, 
dangerous on account of its sleepy habits, which In April 1871, uffiile quartered at Morar (India), 
make one apt to tread on it. I knew of one I suddenly noticed a blaze in the south-eastern 
recovery from its bite, but it was a rare case. sky ; and rushing cut eastwards to ascertain the 

cause, I was too late to see the meteor, which had 

passed westwards over the roof of the barrack; 

A Pi-EMAEKABLE METE OB. but I distinctly saw its brilliant train. In the 

a-m AvrvTr^ tv-rt a statioii aud in the same month, but in this 
FROM AN A^OLO-INDXAN. ^ brilliant white meteor drop 

Who is there who at some time or other has not from the zenith and explode. Its tail retained a 
been delighted, perhaps astounded, as the depths distinct existence and rnovement of its oto for 
of a dark sky have been suddenly illumined by minutes, and seemed gradually to be blown 

tie Haze of a passing meteor? la aU ages these changing form as it disappeared. 

mystenous visitams have been objec te of marked a meteor falling from the zenith ; that is, 

interest, often of superstitious regard ; and their £^12 and exploded, then fell again and ex^iloded 
sudden ^ appearance, their ^ gorgeous liues,^ their a second time. Of course, the second flight and 
swift flight, and then their rajiid quenching in explosion must have been that of a huge fragment 
the darkness whence they issued, combine in moving in the same line, for there seemed no 
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I fancied I could liavo touclied it witli my 

"Witli these introductory remarks, let me offer 
my sliort story. We had left Aden, and were 
steaming rapidly Bomhay-wards, over a placid 
sea, under a magnificent star-lit sky ; I was ' 
occupying my faimurite resort, the platform of 
the gangway ladder, of the good ship Deccan, and 
Colonel P shared it with me. Our conversa- 

tion turned on the magnificence of onr surroimd- 
ing>s. Above us was tlie heavenly host, each unit 
shining with the splendour peculiar to tropical 
skies I beneath us, great masses of phosphorescence 
rolling in the depths, seemed to emulate the stars 
above ; and behind us, Venus cast a long bril- 
liant reflection on the deep. While watching her 
effulgence, Colonel P suddenly drew my atten- 
tion with : ‘ By Jove, H , she is coming at us I ’ 

And true enough it seemed so for a moment ; but 
immediately we both recognised the fact that a 
great meteor was approaching ; and no sooner 
was this fact apparent, than it had passed ahead 
and disappeared under the following astonishing 
circumstances. At first, of a dazzling white, it 
rivalled Venus in brilliancy, and seemed to emerge 
from her ; then the white rapidly passed into red, 
then dull red, almost black, and in this condition 
it flew over our heads, passing over the Deccan, 
and filling into the sea with a splash, apparently 
a mile ahead of her, and slightly on her starboard 
bow. Involuntarily, we both rushed forward to 
see the fall, but were too late ; but every one on 
deck heard it ; and we all saw and heard the out- 
splashed water falling hack into the sea. As the 
steamer sped on, we passed over, at an interval, 

I should say, of five hundred yards, three gigantic 
bubbles of hot air gurgling np from the depths, 
and marking the slanting course of the meteor to 
the bottom of the sea. 

This adventure formed a topic of conversation 
during the remainder of our voyage to Bombay. 


dead for road repairs was at one period only too 
common. It is to prevent such unnecessary 
destruction that the above Society has been 
formed ,* and let us hope that, as education and 
intelligence advance, its endeavours will be well 
supported by all classes in so good a work. 


TO A BEOTHEE POET. 

Oj^tge moro the treasured lyre I raise, 

That breathes too oft of vain regret, 

To thank thee for thy kindly praise, 

Bear friend, whom I have never met ; 

For oh, it is so sweet to know, 

Whene’er in loneliness we sigh, 

Though silent tears in secret fiow, 

There are true kindred spirits nigh. 

We love to tell in plaintive song 

Our longing for the streams and dowers— 
To feel, amid life’s busy throng, 

Some kindred heart responds to ours. 

So pausing in the noisy crowd 
To listen to thy friendly strain, 

No wonder that I feel so proud 
To know I have not sung in vain. 

Thou, humble bard, such praise as thine 
My lyre’s most grateful songs inspire ; 

But oh, such feeble powers ai'e mine, 

That when I touch that trembling lyre. 

It flutters like some captive bird, 

Nor tells one half my heart would say ; 
For ere its timid voice is heard, - 
In very shame it dies away. 

We singers of the human race, 

Joined in one great poetic band, 

Can feel amid the realms of space 

Soul answering soul, hand grasping hand. 
Around the sacred shrine we kneel 
Of Poesy, and nought can stir 
The golden chains from those who feel 
United in their love for her. 


PRESERVATIOlir OP MONUMENTS. 

A Society has been formed called ‘ The National 
Society for preserving the Memorials of the Bead 
in the Churches and Churchyards of Gx'eat Britain,’ 
for preventing the neglect and wanton destruction 
which so often overtake not only tombs and 
monuments of the dead, hut curious, interesting, 
and even sacred relics. It is a well-known 
fact that in altering churches or re-arranging 
churchyards, the most reckless indifference has 
often been exhibited in the manner in which 
memorials of the dead and church fittings or pro- 
perty have been handled. A few years ago it was 
a common thing to find in some of the Kentish 
churches the old fonts disposed of either to mend 
roads or for building purposes ; and the old font 
of Harrow Church, on being offered for sale for 
that purpose many years ago, was purchased by a 
lady and placed in a nook in her garden, to rescue 
it from such degradation. The writer remembers, 
when a youth, seeing at a large and wealthy 
farmer’s in the west of England, the beautifully 
carved oaken altar from the neighbouring parish 
church used as the kitchen table ! And the employ- 
ment of tombstones and other memorials of the 


Not mine the wish for high renown, 

For earthly honours fade and die ; 

And, oh, how oft the laurel crovm 

On. tresses blanched with grief doth lie 
I only ask in years to come — 

Nay, smile not at this hope of mine — 

When this poor quivering lyre is dumb, 

A memory in such hearts as thine ; 

That when the pure and lowly meet 
At evening round the ingle-side, 

Some friend may tell — oh, record sweet ! — 

‘ With us she lived, with us she died.’ 

This heart would thrill, these cheeks would glow 
With honest pride, were I but sure 
Some friendly voice would whisper low : 

^ She fondly loved the toiling poor.’ 

That little feet, with softened sound, 

May sometimes seek my humble grave ; 

That childish forms may cluster round 
The spot where only weeds may wave ; 

To whisper how my heart could feel 
For all their simple joys and pains ; 

That I from heaven may see them kneel 
To deck my grave with daisy chains. 

Foiuiestefw 


* This may have possibly been an electric fireball. Printed and Published by "W. & E. Chambees, 47 Pater- 
.-Ed. noster Eow, London, and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 
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witli him is impenetrable reserve ; wrapping 
yourself iip in silence which nothing can cause 
to break into confidence or self-betrayal ; showing 
a demeanour as stolid as a triple wall of brass ; 
suffocating your feelings, your very thoughts, as 
though they were crimes which would land you 
in the county jail if repeated aloud. This is 
your only chance — the sole kind of mosquito-net 
which will protect you. No appeal to reason 
wdll be successful ; still less will have a chance 
of an appeal to feeling, humanity, gratitude. Of 
gT'atitude, indeed, he has no more knowledge than 
he has of the origin of life or the cause of crystal- 
lisation ; for ingratitude is his characteristic, as — 
with some kinds — insolence is the method. Like 
the brute which turns and rends the hand that has 
fed him, this Icind of cz-eature, this human mos- 
quito, turns against you, when you have done all 
for him that lie desired and when he has no more 
hope , of your help. Then you learn the true qua- 
lity of his nature, and find out for yourself of what 
base material it is made. It is only after repeated 
trials, however, that he is convinced of your 
finality izz the way of help ; for he is of the same 
ge 7 is as the daughter of the horseleech and cries 
ever ‘Give ! give V When 3^11 have once allowed 
a man or woman of this kind to prove that you 
are pimcturable, that you are so much nutriment 
for bold suckers, you are done for ; and nothing 
short of a lawyer will free you from attacks 
which, made at first insidiously — maybe with 
flatteries, mute appeals, humble repi’esentations, 
gentle prayers — grow by time and success into 
bold and burglarious assaults, accompanied with 
threats and enforced by moral bludgeons. Then 
you must address yourself to the law, which is | 
to the human mosquito of determined attack 
what petroleum is said to be to his winged pro- 
totype, tlie only efiectual defence known. To 
do good to a man or woman of this kind is 
to illustrate the truth of the hard old Cornish 
sa3ing : ‘ Save a man from the sea, and he 
becomes your enem}’'.’ To sow golden grain on 
the barren fields of such a one is to i-eap soitow 
for yourself ; and to give your coat is but the 
preface to tlie demand for 3^our cloak. Your 
inch ever becomes his ell ; and wiien you do not 
concede all that is demanded, then are you stung, 
as a kind of way mark between wiiat you have 
done and wiiat you have not. 

At home the human mosquito is restless and 
exacting. He interferes in everything afloat, 
and alwa3‘'S adds a drop of bitterness to such 
honey as the famil3^ may have garnered in its 
hive. Is there a fete-day on hand ^ He takes out 
the swa'^etness, rubs off the gloss, by restrictions 
if he be in the place of command ; by temper if 
he be a subordinate W'ho can only damage and 
not destroy. As the former, he harasses Ins wife 
by finding fault with her arrangements, sub- 
stituting his own ; he annoys the servants by 
contradictory commands ; irritates the governess 
by doubting her capacity for taking care of her 
charge ; and causes the children to weep or to 
sulk, according to their natures, by scolding them 
impartially all round, with reason or without. 
Then, when he has made every one thoroiighiy 
miserable or uncomfortable, and more inclined 
to perform penance than to undeitake pleasure, 
Im puts on a hilarious mannei*, and, when this 
is not responded to, rates the wu'etched little 

'' 


flock for their gloominess on a holiday, and says, 
if this is to be the manner in wiiich they thank 
him for the treat he has given them, he will 
take good care how he allows them to have 
another. 

As a subordinate, he is just as wmrr3ing if not 
so domineering. As the servant w'hoso functions 
are vital to the thing on hand — say the cook on 
the day of a dinner-party — the human mosquito 
makes every one suffer. For just as ^ England's 
extremity is Ireland’s opportunity,’ so is tlie 
day of social consideration in a household that 
w’^herein the cook, wiio is also a mosquito, is 
most troublesome and most annoying. To believe 
her, there will not be a dish fit to eat, and there 
is not enough of anything. Something has gone 
wrong with the stock for soup ; the fisiimonger 
has skimped the w^eight, wiiich w’-as already too 
closely calculated ; and the butcher has not sent 
the projier joint for the roast ; the chickens are 
skinny and the ^ birds ’ are tough ; the ci’eani is 
deficient and the mills is turned ; and the veget- 
ables are not fi’esh nor is the fruit ripe. Perhaps 
she shams the sulleiiness of despair, and will not 
give an answ^er, or one only of pessimistic fore- 
bodings, when lier mistress tries to put the best 
face on the matter ; or she may assume a falsely 
heaiisome air, and, after she has plunged her 
poor lady into the depths of despair and nervous 
apprehension, sa3’s she wnli do what she can to 
remedy the long tale of disasters recounted, but 
the dinner wull not be up to -the mark, let her 
do the best she can. It all depends on the pro- 
i portion of her cruelty to her love of annoying, 
i w’-hether she sends up a dinner really damaged, 
i or one in her best style and perfect throughout. 

' In either case she has had her pleasure — in serious 
hurt or in simxile teasing. 

We need not go through the wliole list of 
domestic mosquitoes. From the lady’s-maid 
who pulls her mistress’s hair wdien brushing 
it, and lets her go to a state ball with a 
string unfastened and a tape showdiig below 
her train, to the page-bo}^ vrho breaks in a 
month the wuDrtli of his year’s wmges, they all ; 
make their service the cause of annojmnce to i 
their employers ; and some add to annoyance, 
graver disaster. But what can you do w'ith 
them’? Accidents will happen, you know”, and 
an unfortunate servant is not necessarily a bad 
person. Your page-boy, for instance, is smart 
in taking messages, and quick to I{?<arii tlie 
niceties of his office ; he is clean in his person 
and respectful in his manners. IIow” ran you say 
that his unlucky fingers are the result of malice 
prepense? and is it not w^ortlz while to keep 
him on, 3^11 hoping that he wuli learn more 
deftness in handling china and glass — his past 
clumsiness condoned by his future improvement ? 
Just so ; and yet w^e may bo very certain of one 
thing — once a mosquito, always a mosquito ; j 
once the love of annoying or hurting gets hold of 1 
the moral system, and there it stays rooted, like | 
couch-grass, or that Austinlian enem}’” the thorn- ^ 
grass, a source of damage to everything that lives I 
hear it. ^ | 

As a child, the human mosquito is the Gimb’ j 
of the nursery, according to the vernacular of the j 
nurse. As a bo3”, he is the bully over his little 
brothers and the incarnate plague of his sisters. 
As a man, he is the tyrant and tormentor of his 
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described. Her sister’s arrival, and the disclo- upon Constance. ‘I have had a letter from 
sures involved in it, had broken up to her all Katie, my dear/ she said. 

the known lines of heaven and earth ; and now ^ Have you indeed ? I hope she is quite w’ell 
that everything had settled down again, and — and the babies ? ’ 

these lines were beginning once more to be ‘ Oli, the babies ; they are always well But 
apparent, Frances felt that though they were poor Katie, she lias beezi a great sufferer. I 
wider, they -were narrow^er too. She knew a told 3 'on she had a touch of fever, by last mail, 
great deal more ; but knowledge only made that Now, it is her liver. You are never safe from 
appear hard and unyielding which had been your liver in India. Size had been up to the 
elastic and inhnite. The vague and imaginary hills, and there she met Douglas, who had gone 
%vere a great deal more lovely than this, which, to settle his wife and children. His wife is a 
according to her sisteFs revelation, "was the poor little creature, always ailizzg ; and tlieir 

3 ‘eal and true. second boy But, dear me, I have not told 

Anotlier very curious experience for Frances you my great news. Frances — George is coming 
occurred when Mrs Dizrant and Mrs Gaunt, as in hozne ! He is coming by Brindisi and Venice, 
duty bound, and moved with lively curiosity, and will be here directly. I told him I was sure 
came to call and make acquaintance with Mr all my kizid neighbours would be so glad to see 
Waring’s new daughter. Constance regarded him ; and it will be so nice for him — don’t yon 
these visitors wuth languid curiosity, only half think — to see Italy on his way ? ’ 
rising from her chair to acknowledge her in- ‘ Oh, very nice ! ’ said Frances. * And you 
trocliiction to them, and leaving Frances to must be very happy, both the general and you.’ 
answer _tho questions which they thought it ‘ The general does not say much ; but he is 
only civil to put. Did she like Bordighera V just as hax 3 py as I am. Fancy! by next mail! 

‘ 0 yes ; well enough,’ Constance replied. in another week ! ’ The poor lady dzied her eyes, 

‘ My sister thinks the people not so picturesque and added, laughing, sobbing : ‘ Only think — in 
as she expected,’ said Finances. a week— my youngest boy ! ’ 

‘ But of course she felt the delightful difference ‘ Do you meazi to say,’ said Constance, when 
in the climate'?’ People, Mrs Durant understood, Mrs Gaunt was gone, ‘that you have made them 
were suffering dreadfully from east wind in believe you care *? — Oh, that is exactly like 
London. mamma. She makes people think she is quite 

‘Ah ! one doesn’t notice in town,’ said Constance, happy and quite miserable about tlieir affairs, 

‘ My sister is not accustomed to living without when she does not care one little bit ! "IVhat is 
comforts and with so little furniture. You this woman’s youngest son to yon'?’ 
know that makes a great difference,’ said her ‘ But she is — — " I have been here all my life, 
azzxions expositor and apologist. I am glad that she should be happy,’ cried 

And then there would ensue a long pause, Frances, suddenly placed upon her defence, 
which the new-comer did nothing at all to break, When she thought of it, Mrs Gaunt’s jmungest 
and the conversation fell into the ordinary dis- boy was nothing at all to - her ; nor did she care 
cussion of who -was at church on Sunday, how very much whether ail the English in the hotels 
many new people from the hotels, and how on the Marina went to church. But Mrs Gaunt 
disgraceful it was that some who w’-ere evidently was interested in the one, and the Duimits in 
English should either poke into the Roman the other. And was it true what Constance said, 
Catholic iplaces or never go to church at all, that she was a humbug, that she was a deceiver, 

‘It comes to the same thing, indeed,’ Mrs because she pretended to care? Frances was 

Durant said indignaiztly ; ‘ for -when they go to much confused by this question. There was 
the native place of worship, they don’t under- something in it : perhaps it was true. She faltered 
stand. Even I, that have been so long on the as she replied : ‘ Do you think it is wrong to 
continent, I cazi’t follow the service.’ sympathise ? It is true that I don’t feel all that 

‘ But papa can,’ said Tasie. for myself. But still it is not false, for I do 

‘Ah, papa — papa is much more highly edu- feel it for them — in a sort of a way.’ 
catecl than I could ever pretend to be ; and ‘ And that is all the society you have here ? 
besides, he is a theologian, and knows. There the clergy woman, and the old soldier. And will 
were quite half-a-dozen people, evidently English, they expect me, too, to feel for them — in a sort 
whozn I saw with my own eyes coming out of of a way ? ’ 

the chapel on the Marina. — Oh, don’t say any- ‘Dear Constance,’ said Frances in a pleading 
thing, Tasie I I think, in a foreign izlace, where tone, it could never be quite the same, you 
the - English have a character to keep up, it is know, because you are a stranger, and I have 
quite a sin.’ known them ever since I was quite a little thing. 

‘ You know, mamma, they think nobody knows They have ail been very kind to me. They 
them,’ Tasie said. used to have me to tea ; and Tasie would play 

Mrs Gaunt did not care so .much wlio attended with me ; and Mrs Gaunt brought down all her 
church ; but when she found that Constance had, Indian curiosities to amuse me. Oh, you don’t 
as she told the general, ‘really nothing to say know how kind they ai-e. I woizder, sometiizzes, 
for herself,’ she too dropped into her habitual when I see all the carved ivory things, and 
mode of talk. She did her best in the first remember how they were taken out from under 
place to elicit the opinions of Constance about the glass shades foi’ me, a little thing, how I 
Bordighera and the climate, about how she didn’t break them, and how dear Mrs Gaunt 

thought Mr Waring looking, and if clear Frazzces could trust me with them. And then Tasie ’ 

was not far stronger than" she used to, be. But ‘Tasie! What a ridiculous name. But it suits 
when these judicious incpziries failed of a her well enough. She must be forty, I should 
response, Mrs Gaunt almost turned her back think.’ 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAIXST ITSELF, 


^Iler rjjAt name is Anastasia, She is called 
after the Countess of Denrara, who is her god- 
mother,^ said Frances with great gravity. ^She 
Ixad he/md this explanation a great many times 
from Mrs Durant, and unconsciously repeated it 
in something of the same tone. Constance recen^ecl 
this with a sudden laugh, and clapped her hands. 

'=1 dicln^t know you were a mimic. That is 
capital. — Do Tasie now. I am sure you can ; and 
then we shall liave got a laugh out of them at 
ieast.^ 

‘ What do yon mean ? ’ asked Frances, growing 
pale. *Do you think I would laugh at them‘d 
When you know how really good they are’ 

‘ 0 yes ; I suppose I shall soon know,’ said 
Constance, opening her mouth in a yawn, which 
3?hances thought Voiikl have been dreadful in 
any one else, but wiiich, somehow, was rather 
pretty in her. Everything was rather pretty in 
her, even her little rudenesses and impertinences. ^ 
* If I stay here, of coarse I shall liave to he i 
intimate with them, as you have been. And must ^ 
I take a tender interest in the youngest boy? 
Let us see ! lie will be a young soldier probably, 
as his mother is an old one, and as he is coming 
from India. He will never have seen any one. 
He is bound to take one of us for a goddess, 
either you or me.’ 

‘ Constance ! ’ cried Frances, in lier consterna- 
tion raising her voice. 

^ Well ! ’ said her sister, ‘ is there anything 
wonderful in that '? We are very different types, 
and till we see the hero, we shall not be able 
to tell which he is likely to prefer. I see my 
way to a little diversion, if you will not be too 
puritanical, Fan. That never does a man any 
harm. It will rouse him up ; it will give him 
something to think of. A place like this can’t 
have much amusement, even for a youngest boy. 
We shall make him enjoy himself. His mother 
will bless us. You know, eveiybody says it is 
part of education for a man.’ 

Frances looked at her sister with eyes bewil- 
dered, somewhat horrified, full of disapproval ; 
while Constance, roused still more by her sister’s 
horror than by the first mischievous suggestion 
which had awakened her from her indifference, 
laughed, and woke up into full animation. ‘ We 
will go and return their visits,’ she said, ^and I 
I will be sympathetic too. But you shall see wdien 
I take up a part I make much more of it than 
you do. I know who these people were who did 
not go to church. They w'ere my people — the 
people I travelled with ; and they shall go next 
Sunday ; and Tasie’s heart shall rejoice. When 
we call, I will let them know’ that England, even 
at Bordighera, expects every man— and every 
woman, wdiich is more to the purpose — and that 
their absence ^vas remarked. They will never be 
absent again, Fan. — And as for the other interest, 

I shall inquire all about Katie’s illnesses, and 
secure the very last intelligence about the youngest 
boy. She wall show me his photograph. She will 
tell me stories of how he cut his first tooth, — I 
wmnder,’ said Constance, suddenly pausing and 
falling back into the old languid tone, ‘whether 
you will take up iiiy old ways, when you are 
with mamma.’ 

‘I shall never have it in my power to try/ 
said Frances. ‘ Mamma will never want me.’ She 
was a little shy of using that name. 


‘ Don’t you know the condition, then ? I think 
you don’t half know our story. Papa behaved 
rather absurdly, but lionestlj too. When they 
separated, he settled that one of us should always 
be wdth her, and one of us with him. He had 
the right to have taken us both. jMcn have more 
rights than wmmen. We belong to him, but wo 
don’t belong to her. I don’t see the reason of 
it, but still that is law. He allow’ed her to liave 
one of us always. I daresay he thought tw'o 
little things like wdiat w’e ^rere then w’oiild have 
been a bore to him. At all events, that is how 
it was settled. Ko-w, it does not need much 
cleverness to see, that as I have left her, she will 
probably claim you. She will not let papa off 
anything he has promised. She likes a girl in 
the house. She will say : “ Send me Frances,” 
I should like to hide behind a door or under a 
table, and see how you get on.’ 

‘ I am sure you must be mistaken,’ said Frances, 
much disturbed ; ‘ there was never any question 
about me.’ 

^ Ko ; because I was there. 0 yes ; there W’as 
often question of you. Mamma has a little 
picture of you as you w’ere Avhen you w^re taken 
away. It alw^ays hangs in her room ; and wiien 
I had to be scolded, she used to apostrophise you. 
She used to say : “ Tliat little angel would never 
have done so-and-so.” I did, for I w'as a little 
demon ; so I rather hated you. She will send 
for you now ; and I wonder if you will be a 
little angel still. I should like to see how yon 
get on. But I shall be fully occupied hei^e 
driving people to church, and making things 
pleasant for the old soldier’s youngest son.’ 

‘I wish you would not talk ^so wdldly,’ said 
Frances. ‘ You are laughing at me all the time. 

I You think I am such a siDqffeton, I will believe 
! all you say. And indeed, I am not clever enough 
I to understand when you are laughing at me. — Ml 
• this is impossible. That I shoulcl take your 
place, and that you should take mine — oh, im- 
possible !’ cried Frances, with a sharper certainty 
than ever, as that last astounding- idea made, 
itself apparent : that Constance should order papa’s 
dinners and see after the mayonnaise, and guide 
Mariuccia — ‘ oh, impossible 1 ’ she cried, 

‘Nothing is impossible. You think I am not 
good enough to do the housekeeping for papa. 

1 only hope you wall s’eu tircr of the difficulties 
of my place, as I shall of yours. Be a kind girl, 
and write to me, and tell me how things go. 

I know wdiat w’ill happen. You wall think 

everything is charming at first ; and tlien 

But don’t let Markham get hold of you. Mark- 
ham is very nice. He is capital for getting you 
out of a scrape ; but still, I should not advise 
you to be guided by him, especially as you are 
papa’s child, and he is not fond of papa.’ 

‘ Please don’t say any more,’ cried Frances. ‘ I 
am not going — anywhere. I shall live as I 
have always done ; but only more pleasantly 
from having — you.’ 

‘ That is very pretty of yon,’ said Constance, 
turning round to look at her ; ‘ if you are sure 
you mean it, and that it is not only true— in a 
sort of a w'ay. I am afraid I have been nothing 
but a bore, breaking in upon you like this.— It 
would be nice if we could' be together,’ she added 
very calmly, as if, however, no great amount of 
philosophy would be necessary to reconcile her 
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they fire not cheap or palatable otherwise. If j posed, are most unwholesome. Ckiiierally speak- 
it is kiiown that tlie oysters purcliased come from ' ing, liver, kidneys, &c. may be safely eaten when 
near the moutli of a river, it is prudent to keep in their uncooked coiidition they show a bright 
them alive in a shallow dish of clear brine ibr ; even colour throughout and have no marks of 
a day or two, feeding them witli meal, and draw*- j congestions or bruises. 


ing off the water twice a day to leaA^e them bare, | A special word of advice ivS nccfled as to the 


in imitation of the tide. This process makes | selection of sweetbread, which is the thymus 


them plump and wholesome. 


I gland of the call^ for the pancreas or stomach- 


In selecting meat, it is necessary to remember | bread is occasionally substituted for it. This may 
that when fresh, lean meat shows a deep purplish ' be recognised, however, even when cooked and 


red tint with a bloom over it on the outside of | chopped up, by its large veins and arteries ; and 
the muscle, and a paler vermilion red \\-ith just ' as it is very inferior in digestibility to the more 

1 '' . r* T- -• J.1 ^ ...JL p . mi - ..1 —..->11 4 .^ 1 . r* 1 i . j. 


a shade of purple in the cut surface. The sub- i delicate gland, it is as well to be careful about 
stance should be moderately soft, but at llio i choosing it. In buying suet we must see, if wa 


same time so elastic that no mark is left after j pay the best price, that we have the kidney suet, 
a pressure from the finger ; and keeping the meat or the mass that surrounds the kidneys in a well- 
for a day or two in the larder should make fatted bullock, because it is firmer and less stringy 
no difference in this respect. The surface of the than any other fat, and it must be remembered 


meat must be quite dry, even a cut scarcely I that it should look a beautiful ffoury wdiite. 


•wetting the finger ; and if tested by smell, a Those living in towns, generally have more 


single joint should have very little odour ; whilst, j difficulty in getting fresh vegetables than fresh 
if it wastes much in cooking or does not retain I meat ; but as every minute green stuffs are kept 


its gravy, it cannot be said to be really fresh, after actual death renders them less digestible, 
A good test for all meat is to push a clean knife it is most important that housewives should not 
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up to the hilt into its raw substance. In good, | allow themselves to be deceived about them. 


fresh meat the resistance is uniform ; but when | Cucumbers and asparagus are both often spoiled 
some parts are softer than others, -we may be | by being cut a day before required, and put in 


sure putrefaction has set in. In a good joint ! a damp warm frame to swell and look fine. This 
-<• 1 •„ 1 1 I XT— 


of mutton, the lean is quite even in hue, and | can generally be detected by flabbiness or inelas- 
luis no flavour whatever of tallow; in beef, j ticity after pressure. Cabbages, again, are ^spoiled 


the lean may be a little marbled with hit, but by being piled on the top of each other in huge 
it must have no -fiavour of suet ; whilst the raw’ wagons, for the consequent heating and fermen- 
fa,t of mutton must be very white ; that of beef* tation render them ffabby and unwholesome, 
slightly yellow, like fresh butter. Lamb and veal Unpacked and sprinkled wdth water, they may 
should also have very white and translucent fat, look w'ell, but it is needless to say they never 
and the lean of both must be pale, but perfectly regain their freshness. Some vegetables are. best 
evenly tinted. If it is possible to choose a joint j w'hen they are most green, others when they are 
from a whole carcase, the quality of the meat most wAite. Asparagus, savoys, Brussels sprouts, 


may be judged from the fat inside the thigh, and all winter greens should be as green as pos- 
Wliere there is plenty of firm-looking, clear fat, I sible : but caulifiow’ er and seakale should be as 


any joint may safely be chosen from that par- W’hite as possible. Seakale to be good should be 


ticular animal Meat without any fat is rarely | perfectly blanched, for wdien coloured, it is indi- 
the best ; and if, besides being lean, it is coarse i gestible to some people, and leaves an unpleasant 


and sinewy-looking, it may be set dowm as old | after-taste in the mouth. Celery should also be 


and tough. 


as white as can be got, and when fresh, should 


The unu’-ary are occasionally pei^plexecl in the I break off quite clean. If it leaves stringy ends, 
choice of ribs of beef. They order the first cut j it has either been w’armeci to make it swell, or 


of the ribs, which they have heard is the best else kept too long. Crispness is a good test for 
joint, and -wonder when they have a joint with all vegetables, in fact. A cucumber with the 


gristle running between the fat and lean. 


white bloom on is easily seen to be fresh ; 


in ignorance that they have been served ■with ! this may be rubbed off wdien early in the market* 


the worst end of the ribs, they complain to the i In choosing a cucumber, therefore, it is best to 


butcher of his bad meat ; and it may be some | handle it in the centre ; if it lies firm and stiff 
time before they find out they have been paying I in the hand, it is fresh ; but if the ends droop 


the best and served wdth the worst. 


or shake or the substance feels soft, it has been 


regards pork, the best choice is that of well- cut some time. The goodness of carrots is tested 

* , 1 , J.1. ‘.I-.. -J? if... A 


ihtted small pork wdth the lean rather uni- 
formly coloured, wdth no appearance of blotchi- 
ness and wdth the fat not at all streaky. In 


by the thickness of the dark outer rind in pro- 
portion to the pale core. 

People living in the country would no doubt 


choosing bacon or ham, it is well to remember ! disdain to be told how to choose milk or eggs ; 
that the colour of the fat should be wdiite and I but for those living iii towms, a little advice may 


not yellowish, and that if -^ve would test wdiether | be useful. Good milk placed in a narrow^ glass 
the fiavouring is very salt or otherwdse, the safest i should look quite opaque and of a full wAite . 


plan is to run a knife in up to the Mlt, wdth- j colour. It should leave no , deposit and have no 
draw it and smell it. It will then be manifest | peculiar smell or taste, and these characteristics 
whether there is any strongly saline or rancid j to hold good after it has been boiled* Eggs 
fiavour. j be roughly tested by sight, for if held up 

The internal parts of animals are more difficult Lto the light, fresh eggs look more transparent in 
to choose, and great care is necessary in seeing "^the centre, and old ones at either end. But for 
that they are perfectly fresh, as they decompose a certain test, where there is any doubt, before 
quicker than the outer parts, and when decom- breaking the shell dissolve one ounce of salt in 
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ten ounces of water and drop tlie egg in. A good 
egg will sink, an indifferent one swim, and 
bad one will iloat, even if tlie water be perfectly 
pare. 

A German test for watered milk consists in 
clipping a well-polished knitting-needle into 
deep vessel of milk, and then immediately with- 
drawing it in an npriglit position. If the mill 
is pure, a drop of the ffiiicl will hang to the 
needle ; but the addition of even a small portion 
of water will prevent the adherence of the drop. 

Wheaten floux’, lastly, we may test by four out 
of the 'five senses — sight, touch, taste, and smell. 
To the sight, wdien fresh, flour should he quite 
white or with the slightest tinge of creamy yellow ,* 
any decided yellow indicates commencing changes. 
There should be no lumps when tested by the 
touch, or if there are, they should break easily, 
for when there is grittiness, it shows that the 
starch grains are changing. There should also 
be a certain amount of adhesion, so that if a 
handful of flour were compressed and thrown 
against a wall or board, some of it should adhere. 
When mixed with water, the dough if good will 
be coherent, and draw out easily into strings. 
When tasted, it must not be too acid ; and if 
tested by smell, there should be no odour sug- 
gesting lermentation or mouldiness- 


THB FEK FLOOD. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.-~CHAP. 11. 

Buth recognised the voice of her father’s horse- 
keeper ancl foreman. Then were all her fears 
realised. She struck a light and dressed herself 
hurriedly. Her first duty was to look into her 
mother’s room, to see whether the noise had dis- 
turbed her. But Dame Godfrey — whose room 
was on the opposite side of the house to that 
from which the sounds came, and who, ever since 
her seizure, had been a heavy sleeper — still slept 
soundly. Buth closed the door gently ; and 
after rousing Jennie and Boh, whom their late 
hour of retiring had rendered unusually drowsy, 
hastened down-stairs. She could scarcely re- 
strain a scream when she saw that the pas- 
sage was flooded to the depth, apparently, of a 
couple of feet. She called to Jackson, the fore- 
man, that she would open the door presently, 
and ran back to the lumber-room, where she 
exchanged her shoes for a pair of high top- 
boots, and ordered Jennie, who now made 
her appearance, to don another pair and follow 
her. 

When Buth at length undid the fastenings of 
the door and dragged it partially open, there 
entered Jackson and three farm-labourers who 
lived in a row of cottages a quarter of a mile 
from the farmhouse. Each carried a lantern, 
wore long boots, and had an empty sack on his 
shoulders by way of a wrap. Buth ushered them 
into the kitchen, where the water, disturbed 
by tbe fresh influx from the doorwayj whirled 
round and round, bearing on its eddies a few 
stools and other light articles which had been 
left on the floor. It had not yet reached the 
high fireplace, in which the embers still glowed. 
Jennie added fresh wood, and the flame soon 
gleamed upon the blanched faces of the strange 
group. 


^This be a reg’lar out-an’-outcr, Miss Buth,’ 
said Jackson, a square-built, weil-favoimed man 
of some forty years of age, as he shook himself 
like a spaniel fresh from the river. ‘Never see’d 
seek a job, in my life. A reglar “drown’d,” an’ 
no mistake about it. My ole woman an’ the 
young uns are nigh frit to dead, an’ darsn’t cum 
down-stairs ; but I says, says I, to my missus, 
“ The master ain’t at hum, an’ Miss Buth she ain’t 
a man, an’ them poor osses an’ beasteses ’ll get 
drowncled if they ain’t seen to.” So, miss, I jest 
took a lot o’ firin’ an’ vittels up-stairs, an’ off 
I went, an’ called Ike, an’ Joe, an’ Bill here. 
They did the same by their missuses, an’ here 
we be. Lawk-a-mussy ! the water has riz some 
inches sin’ we been here, an’ it keeps on rainin’ 
loike ole billy.’ 

‘Do you think, Jacksou, the water will rise 
much higher?’ asked Ruth in an anxious but 
firm voice. 

‘Sartain, miss. Ye see, tbe dikes must lia’ 
runn’d over by now ; so the longer it rains, 
nat’rally the iiiore water there’ll fie, ’specially 
if it rains up-country loike it do here.’ 

There was no disputing Jackson’s logic. Buth 
now invited the men to a breakfast of cold 
bacon, bread, and home-brewed beer, which 
Jennie, by her orders, had already set out on 
the large, substantial kitchen table. Jackson 
and his mates, nothing loth, helped themselves 
as they stood, while their young mistress pro- 
ceeded to lay out the programme for the morn- 
ing’s work. Jackson himself was to fodder the 
horses and cattle and milk the cows ; the labourers 
were, to carry the thrashed corn from the barn 
floor to the loft — wheat, by the way, was wheat 
that year, selling as high as a guinea a bushel — ; 
and then to cover and prop the stacks of hay 
and corn in the farmyard. Bob was to carry 
turf and wood from the heaps up to the lumber- : 
room, and assist Jennie as might be required. 
These instructions were delivered in a quiet, clear, 
self-j)ossessed manner, which was not without its 
effect upon those %vho received them, and who, 
like most of their class, were inclined to be some- 
what excited in an emergency. When they had 
finished eating, they repaired to the yard with j 
cheerfulness and alacrity, Ike Miimby remarking 
as he went, ‘ that it did one good to see how 
quiet-loike Miss Ruth do take things. Ah, ’twould 
be a good job if all the women had as much 
sense.’ ' . ' ' 

Buth, having told the men she had fresh orders 
for them when they had finished in the yard, 
returned to the lumber-room, resumed her shoes, 
and retired to complete her toilet. She next 
went to her mother’s chamber, where a bright 
fire already burned. The old lady was now 
awake, and Buth greeted her in her own hearty 
affectionate manner. In answer to her inquiries, 
she replied cheerfully that she had slept well, 
and would like to get down-stairs as soon as the 
morning’s tidying-up Wiis finished. 

‘You must take breakfast in )'oar room at 
anyrate, mother. The kitchen will be in a puddle 
all day, the yard is so wet ; and, to tell you the 
truth, some of the water has found its way into 
the house. So we must take care of you, you old 
darling. But never mind ; it will be quite jolly 
to live up-stairs for a clay. Jennie has turned 
the lumber-room into a kitchen ; and I will go 
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THE FEN FLOOD. 


and bi'ing in your own cliair, inotlier, and yon 
will be as cosy as an old maid, without the 
cat/ 

Euth talked while she dressed her mother. 
The old lady was at first inclined to be alarmed, 
and asked many questions about the corn and 
the stock, but wyis speedily relieved from anxiety 
by Eiith’s account of ^what was being done. She 
then reverted to her husband’s absence, repeating 
plaintively her wish that ‘Jabez was at hum.* 
Eutk’s ingenious hopefulness soon dispersed this 
cloud also ; and long before breakfast was con- 
cluded, Mrs Godfrey was her own cheery, genial 
self, ciiatting away in her usual light-hearted 
vein, about Fen Hoods in general, about the ap- 
proaching Christmas, and the parties in prospect. 
It would have done George Thorpe’s heart good 
to have witnessed the thorough-going, unaffected 
love and confidence that existed between mother 
and daughter, and more particularly, perhaps, the 
tender, considerate devotedness of Euth. As it 
happened, when the breakfast things were cleared 
away by the somewdiat melancholy Jennie, the old 
lady's first remark was with reference to young 
farmer Thorpe. She wondered whether he would 
keep his promise to ride over to Greendykes, and 
when. A slight shade passed over Euth’s face. 
She answered vaguely, and somewhat hurriedly 
added that she must go and give the men further 
orders. 

' It was now nearly eight o’clock, and daylight 
struggled through the overcast sky. The wind 
laid fallen to a slight breeze, but the rain con- 
tinued to fall steadily. Jackson and his assistants, 
who had returned to the house, informed .Eiitli 
that all had been done that she ordered, adding 
that for the j^resent the cattle and horses would 
take no harm. They had found the pigs swim- 
jning about the yard, all except two, which were 
drowned. They had killed those left, and hung 
them in a shed, ‘ to save them loike,' till 
they had time to clre.ss them. Euth then told 
theni that she feared tlie Hood would increase, , 
and that the horses and stock would be ruinecl 
by standing in the cold water, even if they were 
not drowned. She asked whether it would be 
possible, by riding the horses and driving the 
cattle, to get them out of the fen, up to 
some farm in the liigh grounds till the water 
subsided. Jackson replied that it would be a 
^ ticklish affair ; ' but he thought there was yet 
time, and, if the others were agreeable, he for 
one thought it ought to be tried. The three 
labourers bad been inspired by tlieir young 
mistress’s spiidt, and vowed they would do more 
than that for her, if necessary. Meantime, ' she 
and Jennie prepared for them a basket of pro- 
visions, adding a Hask of brandy Ho keep off the 
ague ' — that terrible familiar of the Fens in those 
days ; and in a very few minutes, the four men, 
mounted, passed out of the gate driving the cattle 
before them. Horses and cattle were nearly 
liock-deep in the water and mud of the road ; 
but Jackson called back cheerfully that they 
would manage to pull through ail right, although 
they mightn’t get, back that night. Euth watched 
them for some time, and saw them stop opposite 
the cottages, evidently to tell their errand to their 
families, and then resume their journey. 

Euth cast a long and anxious glance along the 
road leading to Long Drove. She was thinking 


of George Thorpe, and wishing she could get a 
glimpse of the gray nag and its rider. There 
was no living object in sight, however ,* and she 
sighed as she closed the door. Had any mis- 
fortune overtaken him on his way home last 
night*? or had he forgotten his promise? It 
would be diflicult to say which problem agitated 
her most. But she quickly cast Iier speculations 
from her, and went to assist Jennie with the 
household work, now limited to the upper portion 
of the house. The maid wars going about lier 
duties, under the novel circumstances of the case, 
wdth praiseworthy diligence, but with a scared 
look and nervous manner, contrasting strongly 
with her young mistress's self-possession. The 
fact is she belonged to the Giigh’ country, and 
had never seen a Hood in her life ; and had Euth 
not kept her in full occupation, wouhl certainly 
have collapsed under the terrors of the situation. 
Her fellow-servant, Bob, on the other hand, Ho 
the manner born,’ sat in the improvised kitchen 
whistling philosophically, while he put fresh 
thongs on a number of cart-whips that stood 
beside him. Having given orders to delay the 
dinner for an hour, Hn case any neighbour 
might call,' Euth hurried to her own room. She 
closed the door, threw open the window, and 
gazed upon the scene without. ^ 

It was now noon. The wind had altogether 
died away, or came only in slight, Hfcful breezes. 

It still rained, however, in a dull steady pelt, 
that gave the surface of the water the appearance 
of a summer pool when minnows are leaping. 
Far as the eye could reach, that is to say as hir 
as the natural horizon itself, there was nothing 
but an inland sea, the deadness of its expanse 
heightened rather than relieved by the gaunt 
stems of the poplars, which dotted "its bosom at 
wide intervals of space, and which the imagina- 
: tive mind might have taken for the genii of 
' the scene. The labourers’ cottages could be dis- 
( tinguished on the left. As descried from Bath's 
room in the farmhouse they appeared to be 
immersed to the eaves ; and but for their attic 
windows and the smoke struggling from the 
quaint little chimneys, their thatched roofs might 
have been mistaken for floating masses of straw 
or hay. Away to the right, in which direction 
her eager glance was often cast, Euth could see 
the group of beech and chestnut trees which 
marked the position of Long Drove farmhouse. 
But nowhere was there any sign of life or human 
activity. Once or twice the watcher fancied she 
saw a horseman issue from the shadow of the 
trees, but reflection soon dispelled the illusion. 
The water had now attained a depth that made 
riding impossible, and Euth inwardly prayed that 
the poor labourers had escaped the submerged 
fen and got safely to the higher ground. i 

She closed the window with a sigh, and , 
repaired, rapt in thought, to that side of the 
house which overlooked the yard. Here she saw 
how much the flood had gained since morning. 

It now reached to the top of the gate, Eoad 
there was none, and its place was traceable 
only by the top of the quickset hedge w^hich j 
bounded it for some distance past the farm. 
Spars, hencoops, and various nondescript articles 
floated about in the court. The ducks and geese 
quacked and gabbled as though en fite^ while the 
poor fowls cackled and screamed from tlieir roosts i 
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311 a discordant protest at being unable to join polled to leave open. After a good deal of 
tlieiri. Rut'll looked in tlie direction of Stettori, inancjeiivririgj botli boats floated safely tlirougli tlie 
by wliieli lier father would come on his way opening and across the yard, pulling uj) beneath 
home, though she knew that at the earliest he the window, at ivhich Ruth stood trembling 
could scarcely reach Oreendykes before nightfall, between coiiilicting inclinations—to laugh and to 
Still her eye was fascinated by the singular and cry. She observed that Thorpe looked unwoiit- 
trackless prospect — ‘ water, water, everywhere.’ cdly pale and serious. 

The ciirrents in the channels of the drains, them- * There is nothing wrong at Long Drove, I 
selves now midistinguishable, gave to the entire hope, George?’ 

body of the Hood a borrowed impulse and motion, ‘ 0 no ; nothing worth speaking of. — But how 
so that logs of wood, small trees, furniture, and are you all getting on here, Rutli ? ’ 
implements might be seen floating, some in one Reassured by his reply regarding himself, Ruth 
dii'cction, soine in another, at the caprice of con- grew perhaps more cheerful than was becominrj 
traiy eddies. Xow and then, amongst other in the circumstances. George, how'ever, was 
waifs, Ruth fancied she saw the carcase of a unable to join in her hilarity. His moi‘nin<T’s 
horse or a cow borne along,- and shuddered to experience had been too severe for meiTimeiit 
think that other and more precious lives might now ; he had lost a number of ewes, and his 
have been sacrificed to the vengeance of the corn-stacks had suffered severely, owing to their 
terrible waters. vicinity to the great drain or dike, which ran 

The girl returned for a few minutes to her close past the steading of Long Drove. One 
mother, W'hom she found busy with her knitting, of liis labourers’ cottages also had been in suclx 
, She ^ then sought Jennie, in order to expedite the i a precarious condition that the family had had 
serving up of dinner. That young damsel had to be removed to the farmhouse; two of his 
been iiaviiig a good cry, regardless of Bob, who men w’ere down with fever and ague ; one of 
appeared to take a rather cheerful view of the his boats— so necessary to the Een-men in those 
situation. Xettlcd at last by his whistling, she days for travelling and portage, when the roads 
declared that neither the ‘missus nor him had were impassable— had been s\W^pt away; and it 
a bit o’ feelin’;’ to which Bob replied senten- had only been at the extremity of risk 'that lie 
tiousiy, that it was ‘ as easy to whistle as to cry, and hie i 

and much pleasanter ; ’ , - " ' 

to sing a lugubrious native love ballad. This J 
was too much lor Jennie’s nerves, and her weep- promised, 
ing gave place to an hysterical howl just af ' 

Ruth entered the lumber-room. T' 
was prompt. Placing one hand over ] 
and shaking her with the other, Ruth perti- 
nently askeci, ‘What kind of a Fen-man’s 
she expected to make, whining like a girl of | his 
seven wLo had spilt jam on ] 
and ordered her to set the table in Dame Godfrey’s 
room at once. 

The dinner passed off rather less cheerfully than 
the breakfast had done, although Ruth strove 
hard to conceal the anxieties which increased 
upjon her. Mrs Godfrey, w 3 
a reOection of her dauglitePs, was less gay and 
chatty than usual, and again and again ( ' 
her wish that ‘Jal * ‘ ’ 

had scarcely been 
heard loudly hailing 
red alternately, ran 


...and his servant Tom Ashling had saved the 
and forthwith commenced | other, and one belonging to Jabez Godfrey, He 
mr. ' iiad till then been unable to visit Greendykes as 
^ 7 and had done vso at last only at the 

^ as imminent danger of his life. He was therefore, : 

The remedy as we have hinted, in no mood to join Ruth iti 
her mouth what he considered her ill-timed hadinafi'e. lie 
'i- looked at her for a while in a stunned and dazed 
wife sort of way ; a quiet look of reproach came into 
- v.r his eyes ; and then, with a calmness of lace and b 
her dean pinafore,’ | manner resembling dignity, he said with grave 

’ ‘ respect : ‘ Miss Ruth, your father is my neighbbiir, 

and has been a good neighboiir. He is not at 
home to see after things himself; and I have 
come, neighbour-like, to see if I could do anything i 
..ixxvAii about the place for you and your mother. If 

■hose spirits were but everything is safe, I am very glad. Give my 
’ ■ gay and respects to the old lady, and tell lier, as I am 
expressed going on to Stettori, I may be able to brino' 
The table some news of your father. I will leave his boat 
a voice was here, in case you may require it. Good-bye.’ : 
uth, pale and Ruth turned pale in spite of herself; she felt 
erlooking tlie it. Her lover had done more to open her eyes 
boats, one in to the true state of her own heart in the space 
TOial hundred of these few minutes than in all the years he 
n hailed; mid had dangled at her girdle. The genuine worth 
ly recognised of the man she had for so long trilled with, 
Hashed upon her like a revelation. She felt 
van, who had for the first time in her life that awe and 
reverence with which the tnie-liearted woman 
Ruth, a little regards the strength and singleness of true man- 
hood. Gone for ever, willed from the tablet of 
g,’ quoth the memory, was the George of yesterday, tlie simple, 
Ruth’s, had dull, good-natured, overweening lover; in 
_ne to them. place, a figure clearly limned, brave, strong— to be 
iting her lip, respected, loved, and clung to. A sense of iiniit- 
at Jennie’s terable wretchedness crept over her. Her limbs I 
strain on her trembled. She cast a look, half-penitent, half- 
tion at ^ least, yearning at the stalwart ligure, now seated in 
mporarily to the boat, whispered rather than spoke ‘good-bye’ 
rchief to the and hastened to her own room to sheet the first 
proached the tears of bitterness since childhood. 
y been com- Meanwhile, Tom Ashling had got into the 1 
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scicoiid boat, and liaving cast it loose, pulled in^ fact, the advice given to pupils as the first 
along the wall till lie came under a window at thing to be done is — Send for the doctor ; 
U'hicli he had observed Jennie Swan, all smiles then attend to the patient till lie conics, or 
ami tears, signalling to him with the end of a till the patient can be taken to him C the 
tablecloth. The conversation of this pair ap- teaching given being merely to enable one to 
pcared to take a more agreeable turn than that afford such immediate assistance in the ev'ont 
of tlmir superiors ; for just as Thorpe called of an accident as will save life, where death 
him, Tom, standing up in the boat, and Jennie would be the conserpienee of delay, or render 
craning as far out as was compatible wdth ecfuili- { the patient’s sufferings less acute, and the doc- 
hr I urn, were indulging m a most unmistak- i tor’s subsequent task easier. Take, for instance, 
able salute. His master’s hillo had very nearly the following, which might occur in any family 
proved disastrous. The youth, taken in the act, at any moment. A family are at lu'cakfast, the 
started, stumbled, and, instinctively clutching mother cutting bread and butter in the usual 
tlie object of his attentious, narrowly escaped feminine and dangerous mode — tliat is, slicing the 
falling into the water and dragging the girl with loaf towards, instead of from the operator, the 
i him. " But Ashling was an active young fellow, bread being held in the left hand. Buddcnly the 
and quickly recovered his balance, while Jennie knife slips, and an artery at the wrist is severed, 
was able to hide her confusion in retreat. In a moment all is confusion and dismay; the 

Thorpe then called to Bob to take the painter ! blood spurts out in jets, rapidly soaking tiirough 
and secure his master’s boat ; after which he and the articles held over the gash by the liiisband, 
Ashling rowed out of the yard, on their hazardous while the eldest hoy is sent tearing up the street 
voyage" to Stetton. for the doctor, who is of course out somewhere, 

and has to be sent for. In the meanwhile, the 

THE ST JOHH AMBULANCE patient is losing so muoli Wood that sbe to 

A^BOPTATTOY brandy is administered, with the effect of 

AtotoUOi iiiUjH. increasing the pumping action of the heart, and 

The above Association ivas formed in tlie year causing it to force more blood through the wound ; 
1878 by certain members of the Order of St the result being that, when the doctor arrives—if 
John of Jerusalem in England, an Order that for nothing more serious has happened— the loss of 
some fifty years had been quietly aud unobtrii- so much blood has so prostrated tlie patient that 
SLvely carrying on its work of affording aid to the her recovery is long and tedious. Noiv, suppose 
afflicted ; and which has its headquarters in the the husband had undergone a course of the Assoeiar 
western side of the archway of St John’s Gate, tion lectures, and profftecl by them — instead of 
Clerkenwell, London. The idea originated from wildly endeavouring to stop a cut artery with a 
observing the great increase of suffering caused mere bandage, he would at once have grasped his 
not only to the wounded on the field of battle, wife’s arm liigh up under the armpit, thereby com- 
but to those injured in the accidents of every- pressing the brachial artery — which runs down 
day occiirrencG in our streets, by the unskilled the centre of the under part of the upper arm, and 
handling of well-meaning helpers. It had been a branch whereof the accident has just severed — 
observed that by such treatment the chances and at once the spouting blood would have sub- 
of recovery of the patient were frequently sided into an immaterial trickle. He would then 
imperilled "in a serious manner ; while prompt either have continued the pressure with his fingers 
aud efficient aid rendered in cases of cut arte- until the doctor’s arrival ; or, with his handker- 
ries, &c. might be the means of saving a life chief, a bit of coal and a stick of firewood, or even i 
which a few minutes’ delay would extinguish, the sugar-tongs and a piece of string, extemporised : 
It was therefore suggested that if a short a tourniquet that would at once have put a stop 
course of instruction, " attractive to the general to any further serious loss of blood, and enabled 
public, upon affording ^ First aid to the injured,’ the patient, if fainting, to be kept up by weak 
could be occasionally given in different districts, stimulants till professional aid came. Instances 
a large amount of good might possibly be done might of course be multiplied to show the great 
thereby. The experiment was accordingly tried ; value of ‘ a little knowiedge ’ in such emergencies, 
aud the result has exceeded the most sanguine in opposition to the venerable saying, ^ 
expectations of its i:)romoters ; for, in the few The work of the Association is carried on thus : 
years which have elapsed .between its origination As soon as it apjDears desirable that a ‘detached 
and the present date, the ' Association has given class’ should be held — where a ‘centre’ has not 
certificates of proficiency to some eighty-five thou- already been established by the Association — a few 
sand pupils, scattered all over tlie world. There of the inhabitants arrange for the hire of a room 
arc some two hundred and thirty ‘ Centres ’ of for a few weeks for the lectures, collect a number 
the Association here and abroad, including India of pupils to form the class — from twenty to thirty 
and the colonies ; with one at Malta, the head- is considered the best number, from each of whom 
quarters of the old Knights themselves in former able to pay they will obtain two shillings and six- 
times ; besides numerous districts where detached pence or five shillings, so as to be enabled to 
classes for instruction have been held. Foreign transmit to headquarters a cheque for about fif« 
countries also, notably Russia and Germany, have teen guineas — according to distance from London, 
taken up the idea. This sum is to pay the lecturer, for hire of dia- 

The Association is managed by a Committee grams, splints, &c., and the examiner. On this 
of noblemen and gentlemen ; and its object is to amount being forwarded to St^ John’s Gate, 
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Tae delivered. As no doctor examines liis own 
class, these lectures will be followed in about 
another week by the visit of another medical 
gentleman, who will test the proficiency of the 
class by an examination ; after which, those who 
pass will receive a certificate entitling them to 
make practical use of the instruction they have 
received, for a year from its date ; while those 
who have failed had better attend another course 
of lectures and try again. 

The lectures, which generally last about an 
hotir or an hour and a half, are by no means so 
dry or uninteresting as outsiders might suppose; 
most of the pupils find them the very reverp. 
They are well illustrated by the help of dia- 
grams, &c., and the lecturers endeavour to make 
everything as clear and simple as possible. At 
the close of each lecture, the class is invited to 
ask any questions upon which they may desire 
information, the same being asked while the class 
is assembled, in order that the question and 
answer may be for the general benefit Some 
of the lecturers, also, at the end of the evping— 
the classes are generally held in the evenings, as 
more convenient for attendance — give out a few 
questions on the subjects treated of, the answers 
to which are to he written out and brought at 
the next lecture. But this is not always the 
case. 

The subjects of the five lectures are as follows ; 
(1) General outline of the structure of the liunian 
body, with description of hones, &c. ; and ban- 
daging. (2) Arteries, veins, &e. ; mode of stopping 
bleeding described ; and bandaging. (3) Frac- 
tures, and treatment; bandaging. (4) Apoplexy, 
epilepsy, &c. ; bandaging. (5) Carrying the 
injured. This last is for men only ; in women’s 
classes, a lecture on nursing takes its place. The 
classes for the two sexes are always separate. 
There is also for women a further class, called tlie 
‘advanced class,’ ^rhich embraces all the details 
of the sick-room. 

The lectures at headquarters are held in the 
room directly over the centre of the old Gateway, 
wdiieh is the one alluded to in the article on 
‘St Joliii’s Gate,’ in No. 33 of this Journal^ as 
the room whei’ein Garrick made his first appear- 
ance as an actor, an inscription on the wall over 
a bust of Shakspeare commemorating the event. 
At the opposite end of the room is grouped an 
' arrangement of old weapons and armour, guarded 
by two mailed figures; while in other parts of 
the room may he found sundry relics of the 
Order’s ancestors in the shape of stone caiinon- 
balls and other ingenious implements in use for 
tliinning the postulation in former times. Here, 
about eight when the lectures are on, may 
be seen an attentive group of men of all ages 
and callings, the professional man seated by the 
side of his humbler but not less useful co-worker 
in life’s round, and all eager to profit by the 
coming instruction. To them enters the courteous 
and indefatigable secretary, I\Ir Easterbrook ; and 
then, after the taking down of the names — for 
four out of the five lectures must be attended, 
to qualify for examination — and a few necessary 
preliminaries connected with the payment of the 
necessary fee, the lecturer is introduced, and the 
business of the evening commences. In clear 
and easily comprehended phraseology, and avoid- 
ing technical terms as much as possible, the class 


is made acquainted with the niain portions of 
that wonderful piece of mecliaiiisni tiie^ human 
frame, with the various accidents to which it is 
liable, and the best mode of^ treatment to be 
adopted on their occurrence, witli the appliances 
usually at hand on such occasions. In cases of 
fractures and wounds, drowning, &c., the pupils 
are made to comprehend the precise treatment 
necessary in each case by practical examples, tlie 
class binding up one another for supposed acci- 
dents ; so that, were it not for the happy appear- 
ance of the patients, a visitor arriving^ iinex- 
! pectedly at about nine p.m. -would thinli he 
had stumbled upon the accident ward of an hos- 
[ pital. 

Thus evening after evening the instruction 
; goes on, with a week, as stated, between eacli 
lecture, during which period the pupil can study 
his handbook, and practise on his family circle 
the lessons he has received, until at length the 
fifth evening is reached, when, ^after having 
heartily cheered the lecturer and bid him, good- 
bye, tiie class is informed that on a certain 
day the examination will take which gene- 

rally causes a sensation in the class. But there 
is no need for any one who has really attended 
to his lectures to fear being ‘plucked.’ Tlie 
examiners are not let loose with instructions to 
harass and worry the pupils, after the manner 
we hear of as occasionally piractised at medical 
examinations ; they are gentlemen who wish 
merely to ascertain -whether the candidates for 
their certificates are Iionestly fit to be intrusted 
with, perhaps, the lives of their fellow-creatures ; 
and ail their questions wdll be sinqfiy to test 
that knowledge fairly. The waiter having passed 
his three examinations and obtained the medal- 
lion, can speak from personal experience. The 
certificates are frequently presented by members 
of the royal family, who take a great interest in 
the movement, as they alwaiys do in any w^ork 
for the public good. The late Duke of Albany 
not only w-ent through a course of instruction, 
but also became the president of a centre ; ami 
others of the royal family, by becoming patrons 
and otherwise, have evinced their appreciation of 
the work of tlie Association. The certificate thus 
obtained lasts for a year from its date ; after 
which, those who intend to keep up their training 
must pass a second examination, merely to see 
I that they have not forgotten tlie teaching. The 
I passing of this gives another year’s license, when 
I a third and final examination must be gone 
' through, with the same object of refreshing the 
memory ; after which the successful candidate is 
presented wutli a bronze medallion — -^vhicli he 
max’- xvear at his xvatch-chain, &;c., but never as a 
decoration — and is freed from any further ordeal. 
Those medallion holders who choose can pur- 
chase silxmr or gold copies of their medallion 
from the Association ; but the status of the xvearer 
is pi'ecisely the same, of xvliatever metal his badge 
is composed. 

The asinorum at tliese lectures seems to 
be the ‘ reef-knot,’ xvhich is the only knot 
allowed on a bandage. It is singular what a 
number of pupils find a difficulty in tying it 
with certainty, though it is often tied by acci- 
dent. It is difficult to describe a knot in xvriting 
only ; but if the reader will attend to the fol- 
lowing instructions, he xvili be enabled to tie 
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the mysterious knot every time. Take a piece 
of cord about a foot long. Witb. this tie an 
ordinary single knot, loosely. The reef-knot 
is merely a double knot, but it makes all the 
difference how you begin the second one. On 
looking at tlie first knot, it will be seen that 
one end of the cord comes out over, and the 
other under, the knot. Now, to tie the reef- 
knot, all you have to do is to remember to keep 
tliat end which is over on leaving the fli'st knot, 
orcf also in commencing the second. If you jmt 
it under, you will not succeed. 

The Association also gives numerous gratuitous 
lectures where the pupils cannot afford any pay- 
ment, as at collieries, seaports, &c. ; many hun- 
dreds of the police, regular forces, railway, and 
dockyard employees and workers in similar avo- 
cations having thus become instructed. Of neces- 
sity, all this requires money ; and therefore the 
Association has to be supported by the donations 
of friends, the subscriptions of life members — ^ 
live guineas ; annual members — five shillings ; the 
receipts from paying classes, and the sale of 
various useful appliances connected witli the 
treatment of the injured, as litters, &c. 

If any of our readers desire to become associated 
with life-preservation, let them ascertain from 
the secretary at headquarters where a course of 
lectures can be attended, and go through it. 
The step will never be regretted, as the time 
thus spent will be passed pleasantly and pro- 
fitably ; and the result may be the means of 
saving lives near and dear to thorn in cases of 
sudden and unexpected emergency. 

NUMBEE 4 9 2. 

I Some years ago I was making a sketching tour 

' in the West Country, and found myself one 
September afternoon on Dartmoor, a few miles 
from Princes Town. I had been strolling lazily 
about for some time, when I suddenly came upon 
a bit of moorland, which I decided it was impera- 
tively my duty to transfer to canvas, so I sat 
down on a mossy boulder, and wms soon dili- 
gently at work, and absorbed in the task of 
trying to represent the lovely autumnal tints 
on stream, rock, and heather. Intent on my 
picture, I took no note of time, till suddenly 1 
perceived the shadow getting ominously long ; 
and consulting my watcli, I found it was past 
five o’clock, and that, unless I made a Speedy 
start, I should hardly reach Princes Town before 
nightfall; so I hastily packed up my traps, 
deciding that I 'would come and finish the sketch 
on the folio-wing day. I 'was just lighting my 
pipe preparatory to starting, 'when I fancied that 
I saw- something move behind a large rock a few- 
yards away, and I heard "wliat sounded very like 
a smothered cough. I \Yas a bit startled, as, 
save the birds, no living thing had been near 
me for hours ; but I thought I W'ould see what 
it was, so I wmlked up to tlie spot, and, pushing 
aside the high bracken, w'as going to examine 
the place, when suddenly a figure rose up and 
confronted me. I am not a nervous, man, but 
I must confess I got a start as : I saw before 
me a man clothed in convict garb, bare-headed, 
wild, and dishevelled. Even in my first alarm, 

I remember I noticed the number 492 on his 
clothes, and I don’t fancy I shall ever forget 


that nuinlicr. 1 grasped my stick firmly, and 
thought to myself that I was, so to speak, in 
a very nice little fix. Convicts are not pleasant 
neigh) )ours at any time ; but a ffie-()4eic '^vitli 
an escaped convict on a lonely moor, miles from 
any house, is decidedly an interview not to be 
desired. Hov'ever, my fears speedily subsided, 
for my convict did not seem at all clisposed to 
make himself disagreealde, but merely stood 
looking at me, trembling in every limb, and 
from time to time coughing in a wuy that shook 
his wasted frame all over. Poor chap 1 he wais a 
piteous spectacle — his cheeks all sunk and hollow, 
and -witli his prison dress just hanging about 
him, he looked like a living skeleton. 

The situation was aivk-ward for mo. As a la'^v- 
abiding citizen, I felt that it '^vas my duty to 
take some means of restoiing him to the esta- 
blishment at Princes Town, which lie had evi- 
dently quitted wdtliout leave ; wdiile, as an 
ordinary human being, I felt the sincerest pity 
for the haggard feilo'w-creatnre 'who stood there, 
gazing at me witli hollow', feverish eyes. How- 
ever, the contest betw’een duty and compassion 
was speedily put an end to by No. 492 himself, 
for, after a more than usually lacking cough, 
his legs gave 'v\*ay under him and he rolled 
dowm among the bracken. Duty fled ; conqiassion 
■^von the day ; I went and picked him up, and 
propped him wdth his back against a rock, wdiere 
he , gasped and choked till 1 really tliought he 
would die then and there. In a minute or t’wo, 
however, he revived, and in a very faint and 
feeble %mice said: ^I’m nigh starved, guv’xior; 
I guess it ’s about up w'itli me.’ 

I Avent back to get some sandwiches out of my 
case, and offered them to him ; he seized them 
eagerly, and began to eat them ravenously ; but 
again a terrible fit of coughing came on, and he 
sank back saying: ^It ain’t no use; I can^t eat 
no-w ; s’pose I’m gone too far.’ 

Here '«v\ns a pleasant position. The man was 
evidently in the last stage of exhaustion ; and 
even my unpractised eye could see that No. 
492 liad his clays, or even hours, numbered. 

I moistened his lii^s wdth some brandy out of 
my flask, and saiv, to my satisfaction, that this 
produced a decided improvement. But what in 
the world I should do next, perplexed me sorely, 
so I repeated the dose of brandy and took counsel 
'with niyself as to the next move. 

Under the influence of the brandy, my patient 
propped himself up again, and with great difli- 
culty told me ho'w he ' had escaped from the con- 
vict prison three days before, and had -wandered 
over the moor, till -want of food and exposure had 
—to use his own 'words — ‘spoilt his game;’ and 
he was going back to the prison to give himself 
up. Seeing me sketching, and feeling Iiis strength 
almost gone, he had decided to come and sur- 
render himself to me ; but -^vhen he got near, 
the poor fellow’s courage failed Mm, and he had 
crawled aw’ay behind the rode w'here I had dis- 
covered him. 

‘ It ain’t no use my trying to get a-way, guv’nor/ 
said he sadly; ‘I’m that 'weak, I can’t -walk a 
step. I couldn’t escape no-^v, not if a carriage- 
and-four \vas 'waiting for me. I’d want a niiss 
to lift me up into it. Guess I’ll die in quod 
after alt’ 

I . did not think he -would die in quod ; but 
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I kept mj to myself, for I feU siire 

that bcifoi’G the prison could be reached, No, 492 
would be far enough away, and it would only 
be a suit of convict clothes or a wasted skeleton 
that would enter the gloomy gate. 

‘Look here, my poor chap/ said L ‘You 
can’t stop here ; you must just let me carry 
you as well as I can ; and I must try and get 
you hack to the prison.^ I felt rather mean as 
I said this, for I did pity him heartily. I knew 
noil ling about his crimes. He might have been 
tlie greatest villain ; yet I felt for him, having 
just tasted libertj’-, and having to go back to 
capfivity. Still, I could do nothing else; and 
a single glance at him showed pretty plainly 
that the prison would not hold him long, even 
if we ever got there. I expected some attempt 
at resistance ; but, to my surprise, he quietly 
acquiesced, saying: ‘All right, guv’nor; it can’t 
be kdped. Preliad my try, hut surnmat told 
me as I wouldn’t succeed.’ 

It %vas now getting late, and the sun was just 
down, so there was no time to be lost, as we 
had a long way to go, and I was rather doubtful 
about my pou'ers of carrying him, for he was, 
or had been, of a tolerable size and weight ; but 
now he looked such a mere bundle of bones, 
that I thouglit I might manage it. At anyrate, 
there was nothing to do but to try ; so I lioisted 
him up on my back and started off in the 
dircidion of Princes Town. 

I shall not easily forget that journey ; it soon 
grow quite dark, as I toiled on over the lonely 
road, with finquent halts to rest, while poor 
Zsk"), 492 grew weaker and weaker, and his terrible 
cough more and more frequent. We had gone, 
I suppose, about three miles, when I beg’an to 
feci that it was quite impossible for me to 
accomplish the remaining distance, as it was 
so dark that I stumbled painfully over the rough 
pails, and at each stumble my burden groaned 
with pain, and coughed so dismally, that I felt 
my wcdl-meant endeavours were only putting 
him to complete torture ; so I stopped, laid 
him down on the grass, and told him that we 
•would not tsy to go on until the moon rose. 
‘All right, guv’noF,’ said he feebly, and fell 
back lUintiiig ; so 1 administered the last few 
drops of brandy I liad left, covered him up as 
well as I could %?ith my coat, propped his head 
up on my sketching-case, sat down by his side, 
and ^ruiidered what would be the end of my 
adventure. 

looked at my watch, and saw that it was 
nine o’clock. Tlie moon, I knew, would not 
rise till nearly midnight, so we had three hours 
to wait. I tliink those three hours were the 
longest I ever passed in my life. The silence 
and loneliness of the moor were terrible, and 
No. 492 lay with his eyes closed, and, save for 
an occasional groan, might have been dead. Once 
or twice he tried to speak, but apparently it 
was beyond bis powers, and he fell back again 
exhausted. Once he put out his hand, caught 
mine, and, to my great surprise, carried it to 
Ms lips and kissed it. I am not much used to 
having my hand kissed at any time, and should 
probably, under any circumstances, feel the situa- 
tion embarrassing ; hut to have it kissed by a 
dying convict out on Dartmoor, in the middle of 
the nighl> was a novel experience. 


I did not mean to hurt the feelings of No, 
492, but I drew it away somewhat hastily ; and^ 
then, seeing his lips move, as if he Avas trying 
to say something, I bent over him to listen, 
and in a voice little more than a whisper he 
said: ‘Beg your you’ve been 

precious kind to me, and I feels •weak and silly 
like ; I didn’t mean no offence.’ 

I hastened with some compunction to assure 
him that I "was not ofieinled ; and again he 
closed his eyes ; and around us once more was 
silence. 

At last, to my great joy, the sky bi'ightenod 
up a bit; the outlines of the tors became mom 
distinct, and then the moon appeared over Lie 
hills, and shot a flood of silver light all over 
the moor. My spirits, which had fallen below 
zero, revived considerably ; darkness lias at all 
times a depressing influence, and under my 
peculiar circunistances, had reduced me to a 
most profound melancholy. I felt quite glad to 
see the moon rise, though, beyond the fact of 
being able to see where we were, it did not 
materially assist me out of the ilx I was 
in. , „ ' 

I looked at No, 492, and he seemed to be asleep. 

I did not like to v/ake him, so I got up quietly, 
intending to walk to the top of a hill close by, 
and see if I could discover the lights of Princes 
Town, or any house nearer, to 'which I might 
direct my steps, I was not gone long — perhaps 
half an hour ; and wTien I came back, I found No. 
492 with his e^^es wide open, and, to my great 
surprise — though I do 3iot know why I should 
have been so surprised — tears running down his 
cheeks. Beally, my ideas about convicts -were 
becoming quite upset ; one who ■furtively kissed 
my hand, and -^vho -weiat, was, I thought, indeed 
an anomaly. I bent over him, and asked if he 
vras in worse pain, or what 'was the matter. Poor 
fellow 1 he lilted his •wasted hand, drew it across 
his eyes, and said : ‘No ; I ain’t in no pain now, 
sir ; but I -woke -iToin a bit of a doze, and sa’^v 
you -was gone ; and I thought as lio-^v you had left 
me ; and sornehov/ I felt lonesome and afeared ; ’ 
and then a great sob shook him. 

I assured him that I -was not going to leave 
him, a'lid he appeared comforted. Tlien, after ix 
pause, he said : ‘ I ain’t one as has been much 
afeai'ed in my time, sir ; but, somehow, no'w I 
can’t ’elp it ; 1 seems all of a tremble ; and it looks 
awful dark ahead of me, and I be so v'ealc I don't 
seem able to face it nohow.’ 

I longed truly to be able to help him, and 
wished with all my heart that I could do it better ; 
but, feeling rather ashamed, I tried to tell No. 
492 something about a strong Hand which will 
help us in the dark valley, and One who will 
be near us 'when of ourselves, as ho said, ‘we 
don’t seem able to face it noliova’ He listened 
attentively, and then closed his e 3 "cs, murmuring 
something I could not catch. 

After a pause, I asked him if he would try to 
go on again. ‘All right, guv’nor ; j'ou knows 
best,’ was his answer, luit very faint and feeble. 

Well, I picked him up again, and off I started. 
By this time the moon was liigh up, so we pi*o- 
gressed a good deal taster tliah before, ajid had 
traversed a considerable distance before I had to 
stop and put my burden down. Even then, I 
could have gone a bit flirther, but No. 492 
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TV'liispered : ‘ Stop, sir, now ; it ain’t no use 
slian’t get no fai’tlier.’ 

iin down, and saw at a glance that 
golher was about to end. In the me 
light he hioked 


sun is at either equinox — that is, just over the 
equator~~the attraction exorcised upon our earth 
is the same as if that body were sphej'ieal ; but 
when the sun is at or near tlie upper tropic, its 
action upon the terrestrial nmtter wdiich ' bulges 
■ at the equator has a tendency to pull that matter 
towards the ecliptic, and to make the axis of the 
earth approach to a vertical to the ecliptic. The 
same inliueiice is at work \vhen tlie sun is near 
the lower tropic. And if lliis iniluence were not 
counteracted, tlie effect would be to cause the 
ecliptic and equator ultimately to coincide ; and 
our annual succession of seasons would be done 
away with. But as no such catastrophe is threat- 
ening us, and the inclination of the ecliptic to the 
equator remains about twenty-three and a half 
degrees, tliere must be some force wliich neutra- 
lises the above tendency : this is the rotation of 
the earth on its owm axis. Ko one but a good 
mathematician could a 'priori tell the exact effect 
of these two forces combined. But any ojie may 
see how rotation may affect the motion of a body 
acted on l^y another force, by observing how a 
pegtop is kept upi'iglit by the rotation, whilst it 
falls as the rotation ceases. The influence of 
tliis rotation to keep a body from falling may 
be noticed by any one who carefully observes a 
spinning coin when about to fall. WJiile the 
coin spins rapidly, its uppermost part appears as 
a point. As it falls, the point becomes a small 
circle, increasing as the rotation slackens. But 
if the coin be very clo5iely w’atched, when begin- 
ning to fall, it will be seen that the small circle 
is for a moment diminished, showing that the 
coin had partiall}^ recovered its upright position. 
This recovery is entirely due to the rotation. 
Similarly, a bicycle is kept from falling by jts 
horizontal motion ; and a conical bullet, which 
has gained a great rapidity of rotation from a 
riiied barrel, keeps the direction of its axis with- 
out deflection to the right or left. And th\is 
w’e find that the present position of the earth’s 
axis with respect to the ecliptic is not altered; 
but the two forces acting upon the earth cause 
the axis to rotate, as above described, so that the 
north pole describes a circle in the heavens. But 
as the period of this rotation is very great, it was 
not easy to detect such a result, except after a 
long period of observation. It was discovered 


I laid h' 
journey to^ 


, ;hastly and wan ; and as I laid 
him dowm, a violent fit of coughing came on, and 
after it, a red stream flowed from his mouth. 
Poor fellow I tliought I ; and yet I could hardly 
pity him really, for to him Death must have 
come as a true friend. He lay quiet for some 
time, and I wiped the blood from his lips ; then, 
just as the first gray streak of dawn appeared, he 


WHEK SHALL WE LOSE OUE 
POLE-STAE? 

This may be to some of our readers a startling 
question ; for most of ns have had that star 
pointed out to us many years ; and perhaps those 
who directed our eyes to it little thought that 
there would ever be any other pole-star. It is 
well known that if the northern extremity of 
tlie axis of our earth were lengthened until it 
met the imaginaiy sphere of the heavens, it 
would come very near to our present pole-star, 
hence called Polaris ; and if, for any cause, the 


the direction of the earth’s axis is continu- 
ally taking place ; and that the terrestrial axis 
wdien thus lengthened describes a cone, the apex 
of vrhich is the centre of the earth ; and the 
circumference of the base of the cone is a circle 
described amongst the stars. When the axis has 
described one-half of its course, the angle between 
the two positions it occupies at the beginning 
and at the middle of the rotation is about forty- 
seven degrees. And thus the extremity of the 
axis will successively come near to other stars 
than our present pole-star ; and in about twelve 
thousand years it will have as the Polaris the 
very conspicuous star Vega, or a in the constella- 
tion Lyra. 

We now proceed to explain the reason of this 
movement of the earth’s axis. It is well knowm 
that the earth is not a perfect sphere, but is 
flattened at the poles, being wdiat astronomers 
call an oblate spheroid. Now, the sun’s attraction 
upon such a spheroidal body is not quite tlie same 
as it would be upon a perfect sphere. When the 


wards. Each star of import- 
.nee east of that point — called 
■recorded. In the course of 
umbers so recorded 
but the error was 
' , ' ' was 
conjectured that the point from wliich these 


ance nas 
its right 
time, th« 

appeared to be erroneous , 
so regular, and all in one direction, that it 
( ’ ' 

right ascensions %vere reckoned had itself shifted 
its place. And so * ' 
looks at a celestial 
no 1 ^ 

is, but is somewhat to the east, o 

r ^ 

has slipped back. But as the sun ^ ^ 
a shorter time to come back to the equinox than 
to arrive at the same stars, wdiich were once close 
to that point of intersection, this slow retrograde 


.t proved; and if any one 
globe, he will see that Aries 
longer occupies tlie position where the equinox 
■ * . . . or right, because 

the point of intersection of the ecliptic and equator 
has slipped back. But as the sun appears to take 


motion is termed the precession of the equinoxes. 
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The distance on tlie equator caused Ly tliis retro- 
gx'ado motion would, if not otlunnvi.so modified, 
1)6 50'''41 armually. But tlie attraction of tlie 
planets on each "otlicfx^ produces a very small 
Uiolion of tlie equinox in the other direetinn ; 
and so the resulting precession is uhout 50'' d 
annual 1}^ If wo divide the three hundred an<l 
sixty degrees in evciy circle 1 \y the above small 
quantity, wo shall find that the period of the 
revolution of the earth’s axis is twenty-'fivo tlioii- 
saml eight hundred and sixty-eight years. 

Of course the moon has an iuliueiice on the 
extra mass at tlie earth’s equator, pis the sun 
has, similar in kind, but far less in quantity. 
Tliis intluence wordd cause tlie earth’s axis to 
describe very small cones of the same iiature^ as 
the large cone above described ; and the period 
of every rotation would be about nineteen years. 
The etlcet of this second or lunar _ intluence is 
to cause the earth’s axis to dip a little tovm'ds 
the equator, and then to resume its position; 
and this nodding motion is termed nufa- 
tion^ from the Latin word nvio^ to nod. Thus 
the axis of the earth describes a cone not of 
iinifonii suiLice, but as it were lluted, and com- 
pletes its majestic round in nearly twenty-six 
thousand years, pointing to a various succession 
of stars which will in "their turns he honoured 
by future astronomers as the pole-stars of their 
respective generati oiis, 

C 0 N C E E T E. 

Ei^FT‘D as has been the development of concrete 
during the last few years, never has that progress 
been inore marked than at the present time, when 
scarcely an undertalcing is carried out, be it cot- 
tage construction of the simplest type, or public 
building vast in size—he the design insignificantly 
small, dr the scheme one involving the outlay 
of millions, but we find constructors and contrac- 
tors gladly availing themselves of this material, 
wliicli unites so happily economy and durability 
with ease in manipulation, and great adaptability 
to forms and shapes required. Concrete is no 
new thing. The Homans understood the employ- 
ment of '"concrete ; nor did the builders of that 
day hesitate to press into their service the advan- 
tages derived from its use, with a skill and success 
to which at the present day the test of centuries 
bears ample testimony. 

To the great strides in all constructive art — to 
the ever-pressing demand for cheaper materials- 
to the improvements which have been effected in 
the maniiiacture and manipulation of cement, as 
well as to the economy resulting from the intro- 
duction of special machinery for crushing atone 
— to these, amongst other considerations, must we 
look ibr the causes which have resulted in the 
revival of concrete. 

The composition and preparation of concrete 
may be briefly explained. Concrete is an arti- 
ficial agglomeration formed by the admixture of 
lime or cement with sand ancl gravel or broken 
rock. The preparation of concrete, though ex- 
ceedingly simple, requires to be carried out with 
system and. regularity, if satisfactory results are 
to be obtained. The ingredients just mentioned 
having been well mixed by shovelling, water is 
added, and after further turning over, the concrete 
is ready. All that remains to be done is to tlirow 


the viscid admixture into its final position— into 
the trench, where a foundation is being formed or 
between the two parallcd rows of planking, form- 
ing as it were a huge mould, and marking tne 
position of a future concrete walk ^ The material 
rapidly hardens, and in an astonishingly shoi't 
period assumes that monolithic hardness wnicli 
is so justly esteemed for solidity and stability. 

In this country, the cement ^ usually employed 
ill the preparation of concrete is that bearing the 
name of Portland cement — a designation derived, 
it is believed, from its similarity in appearance 
to Portland stone. Portland cement is ])rcparcil 
by the ^calcination’ or burning of chalk and 
clay, and is manufiictured in large quantities on 
the banks of the. Thames and Mpdway. Tine 
sand employed aids in the formation of a solid 
mass, by filling up interstices between the larger 
material It should be angular and sharp, also 
free from extraneous matter. When it is impos- 
sible or undesirable to use gravel, crushed stone, 
usually that of the neighbourhood, provided it 
is suitable, is employed. When used in suf- 
ficiently large quantities to warrant ^tlie employ- 
ment of steam-powex*, a stone-crushing machine 
is usually |)rovided. The stone is bi'oken to 
a size similar to that of road-metal. Both as 
regards materials and composition, concrete neces- 
sarily presents considerable variation. The mate- 
rials employed are those most available econo- 
mically and physically; whilst the proportions 
of the admixture depend on the class^ of work 
to be executed, as well as on the individual 
judgment of the designer. The ratio between 
the quantity of cement and that of other mate- 
rial employed forms the standard by which con- 
crete is known. Thus a six to one concrete 
implies a material com pomaded of six parts by 
volume of gixivel or crushed stone or brick, as 
the case may be, with one part by volume of 
cement. 

All enumeration of the many pui’poses to which 
concrete is now adapted would form ^a foimii- 
clable list ; suffice it to point out that in almost 
evei’y class of construction, in the execution of 
designs both great and small, the economical 
advantages derived from ‘ its employment are 
more and more appreciated. 

VERB ^TO be: 

(beesent texse.) 

I AM — a lonely, hi tier- hearted woman ; 

(I might have been — a happy honoured wife.) 

Thou art — another’s linshand ; thou art human ; 

(Thou mightst have been — ^the joy of all my life.) 

She is — rny jealous cruel enemy ; 

(She miglit have been — as once — my trusted friend.) 

We are — but strangers meeting; woods me ! 

(We might have been — together to the end.) 

You — fate or fortune — are — both deaf and blind ; 

(You miglit have been — a goddess gentle-eyed.) 

They — my own household — selfish are — I find ; 

(They miglit have been — as bulwarks by my side.) 

The present tense is harder far, I ween, 

To conjugate than this, It might have been.’ 
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illustration of this usage, we may quote the 
C 11 U R G II-A L E S. following cnrioiis stipulation, preserved in the 

In days gone by, one of the most important Bodleian Library : ‘ The parishioners of Eivaston 
anniversaries in inany of our old country parishes and Okehrook, in Derbyshire, agree jointly to 
was the ^ Church-ale,’ a festival which, originally brew four ales betwixt this (the time of the 
instituted in honour of the church saint, was in contract) and the feast of St John Baptist next 
after-years frequently kept up for the purpose of coming ; and that every inhabitant of the said 
contributing towards the repair and decoration town of Okebrook shall be at tlie several ales ; 
of the church. Anyhow, it was by all classes and every hushand and his wife shall pay two- 
recognised as tlie gala season of the parish ; and pence, and every cottager one penny ; and all the 
from the various accounts and incidental allii- inhabitants of Eivaston shall have and receive 
sions that have been bequeathed to us in con- all the profits and advantages coming of the said 
nection with it, there can be no doubt that this ales, to the use and behoof of the said church of 
yearly festival was the occasion of every kind of Eivaston.’ 

merry-making coupled with a complete cessation Unfortunately, Iioweve.r, these festive gatlier- 
from business. ings were in course of time greatly abused ; and 

111 the time of Shakspeare, and indeed for a we read how even in the body of the church, 
century or two before his day, it appears that wlien the people were assembled together for 
the term ale was synonymous with festival ; devotion, they not only turned their attention 
and hence its occurrence in such j)hrases as Leet- to diversions, but actually introduced drinking, 
ale, Whitsun-ale, Bride-ale, &c., numerous refer- It is easy to understand how such scenes were 
ences to which we meet with in the literature received with considerable ill-favour amongst a 
of that period. Thus Chaucer uses it in this certain number of persons, and indeed so scanda- 
sense ; and Ben Jonson, in his Masque of Queens, Used the Puritans of the seventeenth century that 
makes one of the hags say: ^A piper it got at i^i many places they w’-ere wholly discontinued, 
a church-ale.’ Shakspeare also employs the Thus Stubbs, in his Anatomie of Abuses (1585), 
expi’ession in Pericles : speaks in no friendly term of the church-ale ; and 

after describing tbe usual method of procedure 
f times, adds: ‘In this kind of practice 

they continue six weeks, a quarter of a year, yea, 
As at these festivals, ale seems to have been the half a year together. That money, they say, is 
predominant liquor, it is highly probable that to repair their churches and chapels with, to buy 
from this circumstance the term took its origin, books for service, cups for tbe celebration of the 
On such an occasion, for instance, it was the sacrament, and such other necessaries. And they 
business of the churchwardens to have specially maintain other extraordinary charges in their 
brewed a considerable quantity of strong ale, parish besides.’ Although, of course, Stubbs has 
which was sold to the visitors ; a practice which, given a somewhat exaggerated account of the case, 
it is recorded, led to ^ great pecuniary advan- yet it is evident that the bounds of moderation 
tage, for tbe rich thought it a meritorious 'duty, were only too frequently ignored. An additional 
besides paying for their ale, to offer largely to the cause of complaint, moreover, arose from these 
church fund.’ Hence, it was no uncommon church-ales being now and then held on Sunday, 
thing in some parishes to have several of as appears from a sermon pi'eached by one William 
these ales in the course of the year, and some- Kethe at Blandford Forum in the year 1570, 
times one or more parishes would agree to hold wherein occurs tlie following passage : ‘ Which 
annually a certain number of them. As an holyday, tbe multitude call their levelyng day, 
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■wliicli cloy is s^ent in bulbeatings, bearebeatings, 
dicyiig, cai'djng, daunsynges, drunkenness, &c.’ 

it must not be supposed, bowever, liiat of tlie 
many holiday observances which marked the 
social life of our forefathei^s, the chiirch-ale was 
inore than any otliex^ specially abused, the same 
fault having been laid to the charge of most of 
tlie principal festi%’‘e anniversaries, many of the 
observances conn eeted with which have for this 
very reason long ago fallen into disuse. In the 
histoiy of the church-ale, it is curious and inte- 
resting to note the gradual development of a 
custom from its original purpose. Thus, as we 
have already pointed out, whereas this institution 
was at first intended to be a commemorative 
reij Dicing in honour of the church saint, it was 
by degrees extended to the holiday festivities 
connected with such anniversaries as Easter or 
Whitsuntide, and lastly, was applied to any 
number of similar festal gatherings which might 
be summoned in the course of the year by the 
parish authorities to defray church expenses. 
Amongst vsome of the many well-known church- 
ales formerly kept up throughout the country, 
may be mentioned one noticed by Carew in his 
Survey of Corrnvally -who has thus described it : 
‘For the church-ale, two young men of the parish 
are j’-early chosen by their last foregoers to 
be wardens, who make collection among the 
parishioners of whatsoever provision it pleaseth 
them voluntarily to bestow. This they employ 
in brewing and baking against Whitsuntide, upon 
which holydays the neighhours meet at the 
church -house, and there merrily feed on their 
own victuals. When the feast is ended, the war- 
dens yield in their accounts to the parishioners, 
and such money as exceedeth the disbursement 
is laid up to defray any extraordinary charges 
arising in the parish.’ But this custom has long 
ago vanished, and is numbered now amongst the 
things of the past. Again, Aubrey in his intro- 
duction to the Natural llidory of Wiltshire^ tells 
us that there were no rates for the poor in his 
grandfather’s days, the church-ale of Whitsun- 
tide doing the business. According to his account, 
‘In every parish was a church-house, to which 
belonged spits, crooks, and other utensils for 
dressing provisions. Here the housekeepers met. 


The young people were there too. 


dancing, bowling. 


4 = 


and had 

shooting at butts, &c.’ The 
church-ale of Castle-Combe, in the same county, 
was long kept up with much enthusiasm ; and to 
encourage the celebration of this festival, no one 
was allowed to brew so long as any of the 
.church-ale remained unsold. According to Britton, 
the inhabitants met at this annual festival ‘ to 
distribute alms to the indigent and to make merry. 
Hear the church was a house furnished with 
the utensils required for dressing victuals. After 
a sober entertainment, the younger individuals 
of the party amused themselves with dancing.’ 
At Tarring, near Worthing, Sussex, the church- 
ale was yearly kept up without interruption from 
a very early period till the year 1548, the second 


year of the reign of Edward VI. In this year, 
the parish having lost seven shillings and sixpence 
by the festival, it was discontinued till the year 
1559, when it once more regained its attractions, 
and was attended with profit. 

Hutchinson, in his Ilistory of Nortlmriiherland, 
informs us that in the northern counties the 
church-ale was a very poxmlar institution. The 
manner of holding these festivals, he tells us, 
was under tents and booths erected in the church- 
yard, where all kinds of diversions were iiitro- 
cliiced. Iiiterludes were performed, ‘being a 
species of theatrical performance, consisting of 
a rehearsal of some passages in Holy Scripture 
personated by actors.’ ^ On these occasions, he 
further adds, ‘ great feasts' . were ■ display eel, , and 
vast abundance of meat and drink,’ Once more, 
the festivities of a chnrch-ale were so ^ intimately 
associated with the sacred fabric itself, that 
several pieces of sculpture in Cirencester Church 
coinnieniorate these meiTymakings, in which music, 
too, held an important place. In the porch of 
Chalk Church, Kent, have been preserved some 
grotesque figures, illustrating the merry scenes 
of a clmrch-aie. 

That these clmrch-ales were not unattended 
with expense may be gathered from many of the 
old churchwardens’ accounts. Thus, we read 
how in the year 1603 the pewter for the church- 
ale at Hinchinhampton cost twenty-six sliillings 
and sixpence ; the best pan, twenty-four shillings ; 
the two spits and the pair of racks, twenty 
shillings and foiirpence ; the furnace and the 
other pan, fifty-three shillings and threepence. 
At Broad Blunsdon, in Korth Wilts, an old manu- 
script informs us how on one occasion the church- 
ale gained four pounds and fourteen shillings 
profit. In Coates’s History of Reading (1802), 
under the churchwairdens’ accounts of St Mary’s 
parish, we find sundry references to the church- 
ale expenses. Under the year 1557, for example, 
occurs this item: ‘Payed to the morrys-daunsers 
and the mynstrelles mete and drink at Why t- 
sontide, iijs. iiijd.’ Among the churchwardens’ 
accounts, too, of the parisn of St Laurence for 
the year 1504, wn may quote the following : 
‘Payed for bred and ale spent to the use of the 
church at Wliitsontyd, ijs. vjd. Item for Tvyne at 
the same tyme, xiiijd.’ 1505. ‘Item reevd of the 
mayden’s gaderyng at Whitsontyde by the tre 
at the church dore, iijd.’ 

To cover the expenses of the church-ale, per- 
sons not unfrequen'tiy left in their wills special 
bequests for this purpose. Thus, Sir Eichard 
Worsley, in his History of the Isle of TFight, in 
his description of the parish of Whitweli, tells 
us that there is a lease in the parish chest dated 
1574, ‘of a house called the Church-house, held 
by the inhabitants of Whitweli, parishioners of 
Gatcombe, of the lord of the manor, and demised 
by them to John Erode, in which is the following 
proviso : Provided always, that if the quarter 
shall need at any time to make a quarter-ale 
or church-ale for the maintenance of the chapel, 
that it shall be lawful for them to have the use 
of the said house, with all the rooms both above 
and beneath, during their ale.’ We may also com- 
pare a similar bequest at Biddenham, m Bedford- 
shire. According to Edward’s Old English Gustoms 
and EernarJeaUe Charities (1S42), ‘an ancient cus- 
tomary donation of a quantity of malt was made 
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aniiualiy ab Yliitsunticlc bv the proprietor of has been likened to our yearly hiirs of tlie pro.seni 
ICeiiipstoii l\ril], near the parish. The malt was day, was naturally made as attractive as possible, 
always delivered to the overseers of the parish its primary obj'ect, after all, liaAinc? been to pro- 
of the poor for tlie lime being, and turned by vide adequate funds for parish wants, 
them into ale, which was distributed among all 

Biddonham on Wdt- DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

It %vould seem that occasionally fines were chapter sil 

enacted in the case of those who were absent m i c ^ , 

from the cliiircli-a1e. Thus, in an old parish ^ week witn a 

dociiment relating to tlie parish of "Walsall, in ®^^PPt’<2ssed and agitating expectation in them 
Staiiordsliire, we read liow, in tlie year I49G, which seemed to Frances to blur and muddle 
‘John Arundel, Bishop of Lichfield" card Cov- all the outlines, so that she could not recollect 
entry, ^by a decree cf^ confirmation, under the which was Wednesday or which was Friday, but 
seal of the diocese, directed to the hlayor of felt it all one uncomfortable long feverish sort of 
Walsall and Ills bretheren for tlie adrantago of dav. Slie could not taie tlie ach-antage of any 
Walsall Onnrcn, feianng pat the^ mayor tliem-and it ms 

and his bretheren) shall keepe the drynkynges mi. i , i i rf j. ^ i i An 

times in tlio yery and lioe tliat is absent at any f ivatch Constance, to hear her tatt, 

of these drynkynses to forfeit a poimde of waxt glimpses of so cniferent a life, 

to burn for the light of the chapell of Sointe came from the careless, easy monologue 

Eatery n, in the sayd churchf vrhich was her style of conversation — for the 

Apart from the feasting and meiTj-making exciting sense that she did not know what might 
which took ]3hiee at these gatherings, it appears happen any moment, or what was going to 
that certain amusements v/ere jDro’tdded for the become of'' her. Even the change from her 
^creation of the TOitors. Miss Eaker, in her familiar place at table, which Constance took 

“"-‘.‘i 't “ Vi 

early in the present century in a barn at King’s chan on the loggia, and the diffeience 

Sutton, says that it was specially fitted up ior helped to contuse her mind, and 

the occasion. The lord, as the principal, carried ^ feverish sensation of a life altogether 
a mace made of sillv, finely plaited with ribbons, cut of joint. 

and filled with spices and perfumes for such of Constance had not observed any of those signs 
the company to smell as desired it. Six morris- of individual habitation about the roo.m which 
dancers were amongst the performers. From Frances had fancied would lead to a discovery 
pe same source, pe_ also learn pjrt at an ale ^ 1^3 had made. Slie took it quite 

kept at Greatworth in the year 1785, all tiiose i , , . . . i i ^ -i- 

who misconducted themselves were obliged to ‘W5_i'^pg 

ricle a wooden horse ; and ‘if still more imruly, chamber which Frances had adorned 

were put into the stocks, which was termed ^ler sketches, with the Mtle curiosities she 


wardens’ accounts of Mincinnhamptori, amongsi 
the items of expenses connected with the church- 


harmonised with the general surrounding of t 
church-ale. 

Such, then, were some of the principal chj 
acteristics of the English church-ale, an instituti 
which, in spite of its widespread jiopularity, 
now almost completely forgotten, its memo 
only lingering here and there in a few of o 
country villages. Existing at a period pri 
to^ the establishment of church-rates, the co 
tributions levied at this season were a rc 
necessity, if the fabric of the church was to 
kept in repair; indeed, the church-ale, wdii 
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j anythin:; else in her life, neither the established thing further to come, which was_ not so clear as 
cafm and certainty that w'ent before, nor the her anticipations, yet was full of discomfort and 
; strange novelty that followed after. apprehension. He thought of many things, not 

There were" no confidences between her father of one thin^, as she did. It seemed to him not 
and lierself during this period. Since their con- impossible that his wife herself might arrive some 
vemtioii on the iiight of Constance’s arrival, not day as suddenly as Constance had done, to reclaim 
a V'ord had h>eeii ‘said between them on the her child, or to take away his, lor that was how 
subiert. Tliiiy mutually avoided all occasion for they were distinguished in his mind. The idea 
further talk. At least Mr Waring avoided it, of seeing again the woman from whom he had 
not knowing liow to meet his child, or to ex]plain been separated so long, filled him with dread ; 
to her the hazard to which her life was exposed, and that she should come here and see the limited 
He did not take into consideration the attraction and recluse life he led, and his bare rooms, and 
of the novelty, the charm of the unknown mother his homely servants, filled him with a kind of 
and the unknown life, at which Frances permitted horror. Bather anything than that. He did 
herself to take tremulous and stealthy glimpses not like to contemplate even the idea that it 
as the davs went on. He contemiDlated W fate might be necessary to give up the girl, who had 
from his "own point of view as something like fiattered him by taking refuge with him and 
that of the princess who was doomed to the seeking his protection ; but neither was the 
dragon’s maw, but for tlie never-to-be-forgotten thought of being left with her and having 
interposition of St George, that emblem of Frances taken from him endurable. In short, 
chivalry. There was no St George visible on his mind was in a state of mortal confusion and 
the horizon, and Waring tliought the dragon no tumult. He was like the commander of a be- 
bad emblem of his wifa And he was ashamed sieged city, not knowing on what day he might 
to think that he was helpless to deliver her; be summoned to surrender ; not able to come to 
and that, by his fault, this poor little Una, this any conclusion whether it would he most wise 
hapless Andromeda, was to be delivered over to to yield, or if the state of his resources afforded 
the waiting monster. any feasible hopes of holding out. 

He avoided Frances, because he did not know Constance had been a weekjit the Palazzo 
how to break to her this possibility, or how, before the trumpets sounded. The letters were 
since Constance probably had made her aware delivered just before the twelve o’clock breakfast, 
of it, to console her in the terrible crisis at and Frances had received so much warning as 
which she had arrived. It was a painful crisis this, that Mariuccia informed her there had been 
for himself as well as for her. The first evening a large delivery that morning. The Signor 
on which, coming into the loggia to smoke his padrone had a great packet; ancl there were also 
cigarette after diuiier, he had ‘ found Constance some letters for the other young lady, Signorina 
extended in his favourite chair had brought this Constanza. ‘But never any for thee, carina,’ 
fully home to him. He strolled out upon the Mariuccia had said. The poor giii thus addressed 
open-air room with all "the ease of custom, and had a momentary sense that she was indeed to be 
for the first moment he did not quite understand pitied on this account, before the excitement of 
what it was that was changed in it, that put the certainty, that now something definite must 
him out, and made him feel as if he had come, be known as to what w^as to become of her, 
not into his own familiar domestic centre, but swelled her veins to bursting ; and she felt 
somebody else’s place. He hung aboxit for a herself grow giddy with the thought that what 
minute or two, confused, before he saw what it had been so vague and visionary, might now be 

I was ; and then, with a half-laugh in his throat, coming near, and that in an hour or less she 
and a mingled sense that he was annoyed, and would know ! Waring was as usual shut up in 
that it was ridiculous to be annoyed, strolled his bookroom ; but she could see Constance on 
across the loggia, ancl half seated himself on the the loggia with her lap full of letters, lying back 
I outer wall, leaning against a pillar. He was in the long chair as usual, reading them as if 
■ astonished to think how much annoyed he w\as, they were the most ordinary things in the world, 
and with what a comical sense of injury he saw Frances tor her part had to wait ^in silence until 
his daughter lying back so entirely at her ease she should learn from others what her fate was 
in liis chair. She was his daughter, but she to he. It seemed very strange that one girl 
was a stranger, and it was impossible to tell her should be free to do so much, while another of 
that her j)lace was not there. Hext evening, the same age could do nothing at all. 
he was almost angry, for he thought that Frances Waring came in to breakfast with the letters 
might have told her, though he couH not. And in his hand, ‘I have heard from your mother,’ 
indeed Frances had done what she could to warn he said, looking straight before him, without 
her sister of the usurpation. But Constance had turning to the right or the left, Frances tried 
no idea of vested rights of this description, and to appropriate this to herself^ to make some 
had paid no • attention. She took very little reply, but her voice died in her throat ; and 

notice, indeed, of what was said to her" unless Constance, with tlie easiest certainty that it was 

it arrested ■ her attention in some special way ; she who was addressed, answereci before she 
and she had never been trained to understand could recover herself. 

that the master of a house has sacred privileges. ‘Yes? So have I. Mamma is rather fond of 
She had not so much as known what it is to writing letters. She says she has told you wliat 

have a master to a house. she wishes, and then she tells me to tell you. 

This and other trifles of the same kind, gave I don’t suppose that is of much use?’ 
to Waring something of the same confused ancl ‘Of no use at all,’ said he. ‘She is pretty 

feverish feeling which was in the mind of Frances, explicit. She says ’ 

And there hung over him a cloud as of some- Constance leant over the table a little, holding 
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lip her finger. ‘ Don’t you think, papa/ she said, attention and anger. Tlie suggestion was detest- 
‘as it is business, that it would be better not to able, but yet^ 

enter upon it just now ■? Wait till we have had ‘And then,^ she went on, ‘there is another 
our breakfast.’ thing. It might have been all very well when 

He looked at her with an air of surprise. ‘I we were children; but now we are of an age 
don’t see,’ he said — then, after a moment’s to judge for ourselves. At eighteen, you can 
reflection: ‘Perhaps you are right, after all. It choose which you wiU stay witE Oh, younger 
may be better not to say anything just now.’ than that. There have been several trials in 

Prances had recovered her voice. She looked the papers. No one can force Frances to go 
from one to another as they spoke with a cruel anywhere she does not like, at her age,’ 
consciousness that it was she, not they, who was ‘I wish/ he said with a little irritation, 
most concerned. At this point she burst forth restrained by politeness, for Constance was still 
with feelings not to be controlled. ‘If it is on a young-lady visitor to her father, ‘that you 
my account, I wouhl rather know at once what would leave this question to be discussed aiter- 


it is,’ she cried. 

And then she had to bear the looks of both- 


wards. — Your sister was right, Frances— after 
breakfast— after I have had a little time to 


her father’s astonished half-remorseful gaze, and think of it. I cannot come to any decision all 
the eyes of Constance, which conveyed a' warning, at once.’ 


Why should Constance, who had told her of the 
danger, warn her now not to betray her know- 


‘That is a great deal better/ said Constance 
approvingly. ‘One can’t tell all in a moment. 


ledge of it Frances had got beyond her own Frances is like mamma in that too. She requires 


She was vexed by the looks 


you to know your own mind — to say Yes or 


were fixed upon her, and by the supposed con- No at once. — You and I are very like each other, 
sideration for her comfort which lay in their papa. I shall never hurry your decision, or ask 
delay. ‘I know,’ she said quickly, ‘that it is you to settle a thing in a moment. — But these' 
something about me. If you think I care for cutlets are getting quite cold. Do have some 
breakfast, you are mistaken ; but I think I have before they are spoiled.’ 

a right to know 'ivhat it is, if it is about me. — Waring had no mind for the cutlets, to which 
O papa, I don’t mean to be — disagreeable,’ she he helped himself mechanically. He did not 
cried suddenly, sinking into her own natural like to look at Frances, who sat silent, with her 


tone as she caught his eye. 


hands clasped on the table, pale, but with a 


‘That is not very much like you, certainlv,’ light in her eyes. The \'Oice of Constance 

^ ^ : .1 -j? ■ 


he said, in a confused voice, 


on, forming a kind of veil for 


‘ Evil communications,’ said Constance, with a trouble and confusion in his own mind, 


laiigh. ‘ I have done her harm already.’ doubtless in that of her sister, wns half a relief 

Frances felt that her sister’s voice threw a new and half an aggim^ation ; he ^ras grateful for it, 
irritation into her mood. ‘ I am not like myseliV' yet irritated hj it He felt himself to play a 
she said, ‘because I know something is going to very poor figure in the transaction altogether, 
happen to me, and I don’t know wdiat it is. — as he had felt ever since she arrived. Frances, 
Papa, I don’t want to be selfish, but let me know, wliom he had regarded as a child, had sprung up 
ifiease, only let me know what it is.’ into a judge, into all the dignity of an injured 

‘ It is only that mamma has sent for you,’ said person, whose right to complain of the usage to 
Constance lightly. ‘ That is all. It is nothino: which she had been subjected no one could clenv. 
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so very dreadful. — Now, do let us have our 
breakfiist in peace.’ 

‘ Is that true, papa ?■ ’ Frances said. 


And when he stole a furtive glance at her pale 
face, lier head held high, the new light that 
burned in her eyes, he felt that she was fully 


‘ My dear little girl — I had meant to ex];)lain a-ware of the wrong he had done her, and' that 
it all — to tell you — and I have been so silly as to it would not be so easy to dictate what she was 
put off. ^Your sister does not understand how to do, as everybody up to this moment had sup- 


we have lived together, Frances, you and I.’ 

‘ Am I to go, papa 2 ’ 

He made a gesture of despair. ‘ I don’t know 


posed. He saw, or thought he saw, resistance, 
indignation in the gleam that had been awakened 
in Frances’ dove’s eyes. And his heart fell — j^et 


what to do. I have given my promise. It is rose also— for how could he constrain her, if she 


as bad for me as for you, Frances. But wdiat refused to go ? He had no right to constrain her. 

am I to do P ^ lier mother might complain ; but it would not 

‘I suppose,’ said Constance, who had helped be his doing. On the other side, it would be 
herself^ very tranquilly from the dish which shameful, pitiable on his part to go back from 
Domenico had been holding unobserved at his his \vord — to acknowledge to his wife that he 
master’s elbow, ‘ that there is no law that could could not do what he had pledged himself to 
make you part with her, if you don’t wish to. do. 

Promises are all very well with strangers; but In every way, it was an uncomfortable break- 
they are never kept — are they? — between husband fast, all -the forms of which he followed, partly 
and wife. The father has alT the right on his for the sake of Constance, partly for that of 

side ; and you are not obliged to give either of Domenico. But Frances ate nothing, he could 

US up. — What a blessing,’ she cried suddenly, ‘ to see. He prolonged the meal, through a sort of 
have servants who don’t understand. , That was fear of the interview afterwards, of what he must 
why ^I said don’t talk of it till after breakfast, say to her, and of what she should reply. He 
But it does not at all matter. It is as good as felt ashamed of his reluctance to encounter this 
if he were deaf and dumb. — Papa, you need not young creature, whom a few days ago he had 
give her up unless you like.’ smiled at as a child ; and ashamed to look her 

Waring looked at his daughter with mingled in the face, to explain and argue with, and intreat, 
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%vli':re lie Iiad been always used to tell her to do 
tin’s and tliat, without the faintest fear that she 
would disobey him. If even he had been left 
to tell her himself of all the circumstances, to 
make hcT aware gradually of all that he had kept 
from. lior (for her good), to show her now how 
hU word was pledged ! But even this had been 


softening mood. ‘Your mother’s letter,’ he said, 
‘goes over a great deal of old ground. I don’t 
see that it could do you any good. It appears, 
I promised — what Constance told you, with her 
usual coolne^S3 — that one of you should be always 
left with her. Perhaps that vras foolish.’ 

‘ Surely, papa, it wais just.’ 

‘Well, I thought so at the time. I wanted 
to do wliat was riglit. But there vras no right 
in tlie matter. I had a perfect right to take 
you both away, to bring you up as I pleased. 
It would have been belter, perhaps, had I done 
■what the la-^v authorised inc to do. ^However, 
that need not he gone into now. What your 
sister said was quite true. You are at an age 
when you are supposed to judge for yourself, 
and nobody in the world can force you to go 
■where you don’t Vv'ant to go.’ 

‘But if you promised; and if— my mother 
trusted to your promise P There was something 
more solemn in that title, tlian to say ‘ mamma.’ 
It seemed easier to apply it to the unknown. 

‘I vron’t have you made a saerrhee of, on 
my account,’ he said hastily. 

lie was surprised by her composure, by that 
unwonted light in her "eyes. She answered him 
with great gravity, slowly, as ■!£ conscious of 
the importance of licr conclusion. ‘It would 
he no sacrifice,’ she said. 

Waring, there could he no doubt, was very 
much startled. lie could not believe his ears. 
‘Fo sacrifice? Do you mean to say that you 
want to leave me ? ’ he cried. 

‘No, papa : that is, I did not. I knew nothing. 
But now that I know, if my mother wants me, 
I will go to her. It is my duty. — And I should 
like it,’ she added, after a pause. 

Waring was dumb with surprise and dismay. 
He stared at her, scarcely able to believe that 
slia could understand ’^vliat she vwis saying. He, 
who had been afraid to suggest anything of 
the kind, who had thought of Ancironieda and 
the virgins ■who Trere sacrificed to the dragon. 
He gazed aghast at this new aspect of the face 
vdtli v/hicli he was so familiar, the uplifted 
head and shining eyes. He could not believe 
that this was Frances, his always docile, sub- 
missive, mi-emancipated girl. 

‘Papa,’ she said, ‘everything seems changed, 
and I too. I want to 'know luy mother; I 
want to see— how other people live.’ 

‘ Other people !’ He was glad of an outlet for 
his irritation. ‘YvTiat have we to do with other 
Xieople? If it had not been for this unlucky 


Ail this lime, no one talked but Constanc/Cj 
who v.'ent on with an occasional remark and 
with her meal, for which she had a good ajipctite. 
‘I ‘wisii you would eat something, Frances,’ she 
said. ‘You need not begin to jmnisli yoiirseli 
at once. I feel it dreadfully, for it is all my 
fault. It is I who ouglit to lose my hreakfiist, 
not you. If you vdll take a few hints from me, 
I don’t think yon will find it so had. Or perhaps, 
if we ail lay our heads together, we may see some 
%yay out of it. Ihipa knows the law, and I know 
the English side, and you know what you thiiilc 
yourself. Let ns tall-: it all over, and perhaps we 
may see our way.’ 

to this, Frances made no reply save a little 
inclination of her head, and sat with her eyes 
shiniiig, v/itli a certain proud air of self-control 


‘If you are going to the hookroom, I will 
come v'itli you, papa,’ said Frances ; but she 
did not ^vait for any reply ; she opened the door 
and v.'alked before him into tliat ];)iace of refuge, 
where lie had been sheltering himself all 
days. Constance gave him an inquiring 
willi a slight shrug of her shoulders. 

SSbe is on her Iiigh-liorse, and she is 
like nmmma than ever; but I suppose I 
eoiiie .all, the sanie.’ 

^ Ho wavered a moment ; he would have 
.{fkid of her interposition, even though it irr: 
iiirii ; but he had a whimsical .sense of .1 
ill Ms mind, which he could not. -get over, 
iras afraid of Frances — which was - one oi 
nicst coinicul things' in . the. world. ' 'Fie shook 
his head, and , follow.ed- humbly into the book- 
room, and ,. himself' closed '■■’the . door- upon the 
intruder. Frances had seated herself aMeady at 


more 

may 


’ she . said. 
311*1 should 
a mother? 


and threw them to her with a movement whicin 
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for so gentle a man, was almost violent. ‘I 
kept these back for your good, not to disturb 
your mind. You may as well have them, since 
they belong to you — now/ he said. 

POISON'S AND THEIE ANTIDOTES. 

^ Poison may be defined as any substance which 
when introduced into the system or applied 
externally injures health or destroys life irre- 
spjective of mechanical means or direct thermal 
changes.’ Such is the concise and apt definition 
of poison laid down in Dr Quaiifs Mecliccd 
Jjictionarij, The action of poisons is twofold, 
being cither local or remote, or both. The local 
action is generally one of a corrosive or inflam- 
matory nature, or is characterised by its effects 
upon the nerves and sensations. Altliougli it 
is impossible to deal with so vast a subject in 
detail, yet nevertheless it cannot he denied that 
a general knowledge of some of the most virulent 
poisons and their"' anti dotes is not only a pbject 
of great interest to the public, but at times a 
matter of life and death. By a fair insight into 
poisons and their antidotes, life indeed may often 
be saved, when the delay caused by seeking for 
medical advice ■would probably be fatal. The 
purpose of this paper, therefore, will be to deal 
as clearly as possible with the most general 
poisons and their symptoms, and to point out 
such antidotes as in cases of emergency may be 
most readily employed. 

An acquaintance with the leading symptoms 
produced by certain poisons is an imx^ortant factor, 
for thereby we may hope more rapidly to recognise , 
the especial destructive agency at work, and thus ' 
to arrest its further progress. Great care, how- 1 
ever, is requisite never to draw a hasty conclusion : 
from one symptom alone, but to bear in mind 
other signs upon which a correct diagnosis can 
alone be based. Many attempts have from time 
to time been made with a view to classify poisons ; 
but the most rational classification is obviously 
that wdiich is in accordance with their special 
action. They may therefore be divided generally 
under the following heads — (1) Corrosives ; (2) 
Irritants ; and ( 3 ) Neurotics. 

Under the head of corrosives, corrosive sub- 
limate stands foremost in importance, being the 
most typical of this class. The effects are rapid 
in their development, being well marked by a 
]}urning sensation felt in the mouth and tlmoat, 
followed by agonising pain in the stomach. The 
tongue ana throat have a white appearance, and 
excessive tenderness and swelling of the abdomen 
is noticeable. All authorities agree in recom- 
mending albumen in the form of raw eggs — both 
yolk and white — switched up with a little water, 
as the best antidote in cases of acute poisoning 
from corrosive sublimate. The albumen combines 
■with the corrosive sublimate to form an insoluble 
and comparatively inert compound. Should eggs 
not be immediately obtainable, gluten obtained 
from iiour, or wheat-hour alone mixed with milk 
or w^ater, may be given until the more reliable 
antidote is ready. The chief of the corrosive 
poisons are the mineral acids, sulphuric, nitric, 
and hydrochloric 3 the vegetable acids, oxalic, 
binoxalate of potash (commonly called salt of 
lemon and salt of sorrel), and occasionally in 
large doses tartaric acid; the alkalies, potash, 


soda, and ammonia, with certain of their salts, 
such as pearl-ash (commonly called salt of tartar), 
carbonate of soda (commonly called ■washing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia ; also various metallic 
compounds, including salts of zinc, tin, silver, 
and antimony, &c. Poisoning by oxalic acid is 
a very common method chosen by w^ould-be 
suicides, probably owing to tlie fact that it is 
a substance much used in household operation>s, 
and therefore readily^ obtainable by any one 
bent on committing suicide. In speaking of the 
action of this poison, that renowned authority 
the late Sir Eobert Christison observes in his 
splendid work on Toxicology : ^ If a person 
immediately after swallowing a solution of a 
crystalline salt which tasted i^urely and strongly 
I acid, is attacked with burning in the throat, then 
! with burning in the stomach, vomiting, particu- 
larly of bloody matter, imperceptible pulse, and 
excessive languor, and dies in half an hour or 
twenty minutes, or still more in ten or fifteen 
minutes, I do not know any fallacy which can 
interfere with the conclusion that oxalic acid wms 
the cause of death.’ 

It is obvious in such cases that the chances of 
success in applying antidotes depend very inucli 
upon their immediate employment. For the 
mineral acids, alkaline bicarbonates, such as bicar- 
bonates of potash or soda (baking-soda), chalk, or 
magnesia should at once be given, followed by 
millv; whilst oxalic acid is best treated by the 
administration of chalk, or magnesia either plain 
or in the form of carbonate, wdiereby the insoluble 
and almost inert oxalates of lime and magnesia 
are formed. 

When poisoning is occasioned by the alkalies 
potash, soda, or ammonia, or their carbonates, 
carbonate of potash (also kno-^ni as pearl-ash or 
salt of tartar), carbonate of soda (washing-soda), 
and carbonate of ammonia, a strong burning sen- 
sation is experienced in swallowing, followed by 
severe pain and great tenderness at the pit of tlie 
stomach, increased by pressure. There are fre- 
quent vomits of a browuiisli matter, swelling of 
the stomach, and hoarseness of the voice. When 
seeking to counteract the disastrous effects result- 
ing from this variety of poisons, the great object 
aimed at is to neutralise the caustic alkanes. 
This may be best accomplished by means of well- 
dEuted acid drinks copiously imbibed, as advised 
by Stevenson, who, further, is of opinion that the 
prompt use of an emetic is never inadmissible. 
‘Vinegar and water, lemon-juice with water, also 
oil, are recommended l^y Dr Eussell under sucli 
circumstances. The oil forms a saponaceous 
compound vrith the alkali, 'whilst acid drinks 
neutralise the alkaline action. 

Irritant poisons are divisible under two heads — 
(1) Metallic irritants ; (2) Yegetahle and animal 
irritants, the latter two being grouped together. 
It woul^ however, appear that none of them act 
purely as irritants, as the irritant symptoms to 
which they give rise are likewise usually accom- 
panied by -weH-marked^ action upon the nervous 
system. The most serious poison of this class 
is undoubtedly arsenic. Salts of antimony, zinc, 
and other metals constitute a variety of other 
metallic irritants. Of the vegetable irritant 
poisons, elaterium, various essential oils such as 
sa’vin, and gamboge, afford examples. Poisoning 
by arsenic may be either acute or chronic, the 
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ai'ute form Ijehi'' by far most common, following j witli cold water until the stupor is parti^y 
criminal attempts on life. Its effect on the i removed. The patient .diould not be pei-mitted 
economy is twofold, the most usual being by to sleep, but should bo kept m continuai motion, 
inducing iniiamniation of tlie gastro-intestiiial A cup of strong hot cofice oiiglit to be gi\en to 
mucoucs iTicmbratie, or by lowering the heart’s him on his recovery. ^ 

action. Its effects in some instances may he Our space will not permit ot a more minute 
purely narcotic. The first symptoms of arsenical inquiry into other varieties of neurotic poisons ; 


felt Si the stomach, quickly followed by vomiting, sidered the most serviceahle. _ . . , 

increased on attempting to swallow. We must not omit to notice poisoning by 

Poisoning by arsenic is distinguished from an copper, which at times has caripn by the employ- 
ordinary bilious attack by the fact that pain and ment of copper vessels lor cooking purposes, which 
sickness are not relieved by vomiting, which never should be employed in any household. The 
usually happens in biliary derangements. A first indications of copper-poisoning are sudden 
feeble and irregular pulse, accompanied by thirst, attacks of griping pains, aggravated by pressure, 
with clammy hands, are prominent symptoms of often accompanied by sickness and a peculiar 
ai'senical poisoning. The immediate employ- sallow aspect of countenance. According to Ryan, 
ment of emetics— except tartar emetic— diluents, the white of eg.g is the best antidote for poisonous 
and demulcents, has been suggested as perhaps preparations of copper. Lead-poisoning is iisu- 
the most serviceahle antidotes; but no con- ally owing either to drinking water which has 
fidence should be placed in the so-called antidotes, remained for some time in leaden pipes, or by 
ferric Iiydrate and magnesia, unless a solution of certain avocations in which some preparation of 
arsenic lias been taken. In chronic arsenical lead is used. Goulard water taken by mistake 
poisoning, most frequently engendered acciden- causes lead-poisoning. Lead-colic is one of its 
tally, by inhalation of arsenical vapour in factories, leading symptoms, which is relieved by pressure, 
or by arsenical dust, loss of muscular power and Paralysis of the limbs is another well-marked 
failure of appetite are amongst the most promi- indication. Sulphate of magnesia has been recom- 
nerit symptoms manifest, tinder such circum- mended as an antidote. A dram of sulphate of 
stances, the cause — which is usually some occii- magnesia, five drops of dilute sulphuric acid, and 
pation connected with the manipulation of arsenic twenty drops of tincture of Iiyoseyamiis in two 
— should be promptly sought for and removed tablespoonfuls of camphor- water every two hours 
— quinine, iron, and "change of air being recom- till the bowels are relieved, and then thrice daily 
mended. for five days, is the treatment which some coii- 

Neurotic poisons may be divided into a large sider most appropriate under these circumstances, 
category ; but in one and all, the symptoms ]3ro- In drawing tliis article to a close, we desire 
duced from their administration chiefly attack the to impress upon our readers the vital importance, 
nervous system. Under this head are embraced in all cases of poisoning, of being able imme- 
piiro narcotics, such as morphia, chloral hydrate, diately to administer the antidotes, while the 
strychnia, hyoscyamiis, &c. Prussic acid occupies medical man is being summoned. Many a valu- 
a prominent position, as its effects and termina- able life would undoubtedly be saved, were the 
tion are vexy rapid in progress, being one of the precautions before mentioned adopted without a 
most powerful of all poisons. Diflioulty of breath- moment’s delay. 

ing, speedily followed by convulsions, the com- 

mencement of which is announced by a loud THE E E H FLOOD, 

sliriek occasiormlir, are manifest ; subsequently, 

loss of consciousness and muscular power. Fifteen three chapters, chap, iil 

minutes is the longest ^ time known to elapse Thorpe had stated that he was going to Stetton, 
between taking this poison and its effects. In and incidentally that he -^^onld make inquiries 
some works it is stated that the best mode of there regarding Jabez Godfrey. The truth was, 
treating prussic-acid poisoning is by the appli- liis errand to the little market town was solely 
cation of cold atrusions before or after the con- on the old fanner’s account. He entertained a 
viilsive stage lias commenced, and the inhala- respect almost amounting to affection for Ruth's 
tion of diluted ammonia or chlorine. Stevenson father, and had all morning, in spite of his own 
advises an emetic to be administered also. Fric- troubles, been haunted by apprehensions for his 
tion and artificial respiration have been recom- safety. He felt certain that, if he had reached 
mended by other authorities. Stetton, he would make the attempt to reach 

Opium and its preparations deserve especial Greendykes either on horseback or by boat. If 
notice, as the greater number of poisoning cases the former, his fate was sealed ; and if by the 
are due to their action. Although the symptoms latter, he was exposed to many chances equally 
of opium-poisoning greatly^ vary, yet they are fatal. Had Thorpe not been delayed by coni- 
mostly ushered in by giddiness, listlepness, and pnlsory attention to liis own people and liis own 
di’owsiness, followed by stupor, lapsing slowly affairs, he would have set out earlier ; but as it 
into complete insensibility. Opium-poisoning is was, lie fully expected to be in time to offer the 
unfortunately often occasioned by the indiscri- old man a passage in his own boat. Fearing to 
minate use of ‘ sleeping-draughts ’ and quack alarm Ruth and her mother, he had not acquainted 
nostrums. In cases of opium-poisoning, the them either with his fears or his intentions, 
immediate use of an emetic (a tablespoonful of It is easy to understand that the care of the 
mustard’ mixed with tepid water) has been advo- boat and the nature of his mission caused George | 
cated. The head and face should be dashed in a measure to forget the nature of his brief | 
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interview with Eutli. He was shocked and 
wounded in liis self-love, and every now* and 
then recalled with bitterness some flippant word 
or mocking look he had received in return for 
his own constancy and devotion. Not being 
endowed with any large share of imagination, he 
could not believe Ruth’s thoughtless conduct com- 
patibic with any solid womanly qualities, far less 
with affection for himself. To him, she showed 
only the wdkl spirits and the frolicsome inconside- 
rateness of an untamed girl ; nor could he credit 
her even witli a modicum of that sound practical 
sense and unselfishness which formed the real 
tlioiigli hikhhni basis of her character. The more 
he tlioiiglit, the firmer his conviction grew that his 
own self-respc-iCt could only suffer more and more 
the longer he continued his attendance on her ; 
and Ills previous irresoluteness now gave place to 
a fixed determination to withdraw from this one- 
sided courtship. 

The rain Lad not yet ceased ; but instead of 
the torrents in ■which it fell in the night, or 
the steady pelt of the morning, there was 
only a drizzling fall, accompanied by a slight 
: haze. This thin gray mist gave a yet more 
■weird and sinister aspect to the landscape, if 
such a term can be applied under the circum- 
stances ; it also enhanced by many degrees the 
difficulty ■ of the task wdiich Thorpe had gene- 
rously undertaken. Such trees and house-tops 
as they passed, though sure guides at ordinary 
times, could not now be identified, and were j 
therefore valueless under the present conditions. | 
Everything Avas dim and indistinct at a distance 
of half a mile. The}- were, indeed, on a trackless 
sea Avithoiit beacon or compass. Eor a time, the 
smoke curling from Greendykes, in their AA-ake, 
afforded them a point by Avhich to steer ; but 
AA^hen that had disappeared, the two boatmen 
rowed at random. The sign on the front of a 
roadAA'ay inn Avas at length recognised, and they 
once more felt at ease. Thorpe called for some 
refreshment. A AAnndoAV on the second story 
Avas opened, and a girl with a tear-stained face 
appeared. In ansAA^er to his inquiries, she informed 
George that Iier master, the landlord, had been 
drowned l)y falling into the channel of the dike 
Avliile riding to Stetton in the morning. She 
pointed out the direction they should take, and 
closed the wincIoAV. 

Thorpe and Ashling pulled SAAuftly, but in 
silence. Noav and then their speed Ava^s arrested 
by the necessity of avoiding ffotsam and jetsam 
of A^arioiis descriptions — masses of hay or corn, 
timber, gates, harroAA's, carcases. They had left 
the inn about a mile behind, when they fortu- 
nately passed a finger-post. The road to Stetton, 
indicated by one of its arms, AA\as plainly traced 
for a coiiisiclerable Avay by the trees Avhich skirted 
both sides at irregular distances. Here their 
progress was easy for a time ; but by degrees they 
found the current increase at right angles to 
their route, making it difii“cult to retain the boat 
betAveen the tAvo lines of trees, against the stem 
of one of Avhicli they had a narrow escape from 
being iij)set. Thorpe concluded that they Avere 
noAv approaching the main drain or dike of 
Stetton Een. The road they were folloAving 
crossed it by a bridge, and this he Avas anxious 
to make ; for, although the viaduct would be 
flooded like the rest of the roadway, the parapets 


Avould break the force of the stream, and render 
their passage safer than by crossing the channel 
of the dike itself. He therefore gave Tom such 
orders as Avould keep the head of the boat Avell 
against the force of the tide, and so enable them 
to approach the drain at the required point. 

This bridge Avas exactly a mile from Stetton 
market, the milestone standing, as Thorpe kneAV, 
a few yards on its furfcliei* side. It Avas iioAr three 
o’clock ; and the leaden sky and the Iiaze, AAdiich 
seemed to gain in density, threatened to forestall 
the natural hour of darkness ; a feAV' minutes more, 
lioAA'eA^er, AAmuld bring them to one end of their 
journey, and both the young men began to breatlie 
more freely. They Avere AAuthin "tAVo hundred 
yards of the bridge, AA’hen Thorpe, avIio stood 
iji the boAAAS Avitli a boat-hook in his hand, 
observed ■ another boat AAdtli a single occupant 
at a similar distance from the opposite side of 
the dike. He noticed at the same time that the 
boat Avas out of line Avith the bridge and higher 
"up the stream ; so that, in crossing, it Avoiild 
run the rivsk of fouling the parapet, and being 
dashed to pieces. He shouted to the solitary 
rower to go further doAAUi, giving liis reasons. 
The advice Avas readily heard and understood, 
and the boat’s head was turned accordingly. 
Both boats neared the bridge at the same moment. 
Thorpe caught the upper parapet Avitli the hook 
and began to draAv sloAAdy across, when he saw 
that the other boat had missed the passage and 
was rapidly drifting down Avitli the ffoAV of the 
dike. The occupant, an elderly man, Iiacl evi- 
dently missed his way^ by being unable to gauge 
the distance over his shoulder, and had struck 
the loAver parapet and lost an oar. 

‘Take the other oar and scull 1’ shouted Thorpe, 
as he noticed that the old man sat helplessly , 
Avith one oar over the side, causing the boat to ; 
gyrate as if in the circles of a AAdiirlpool. ' 

‘Ay, ay,’ returned the man, as he collected ; 
himself and proceeded to do as directed. He 
sculled both skilfully and strongly. 

‘I say, master, I reckon that there’s nobody 
else but old Daddie Godfrey liissen,’ cried Tom 
Ashling. 

The , same discovery had just flashed upon 
George. 

‘ Quick, Tom I Let us go back and foILoAV 
him.’ 

The boat’s head Avas turned, and each having 
taken an oar, the distance betAveen them and the 
fugitive boat was rapidly lessening. Godfrey 
had got free of the channel, and was manfully 
struggling to get beyond its influence altogether, 
Avhen his boat, striking its keel against the top 
of a gate, heeled over,' and the old man Avas left 
struggling in the water. Neither Thorpe nor 
Ashling had seen the accident, but they heard 
Avith alarm the wild cry for help, through the 
now gathering gloom. 

Ruth had Avatched her loA^er’s boat till it dis- 
appeared in the thickening haze, AA^atched it in 
grief, Avith yearning, and in dread. The newly , 
quickened ardour of her affection also quickened 
her terrors. That veil of gray vapour seemed to* 
hide , her hopes and the object of those hopes 
for ever. Her love divined the real purpose 
of that dangerous voyage. The man AAdiom she 
had treated|H^itli the airs and language of a saucy 
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cliikl had tiilceii Itis life ia Ms liaad to save that 
of lier father. IIow weak, how small, how gailty 
fihe felt! But Ruth was, as we have tried to 
convey, iiioraiiy as well as physically robust 
and pliant. After another flood of bitter tears 
in the sanctity of her own room, she rallied her 
spirits, rem«jTed the traces of sorrow, and in 
a frame of mind composed in some degree hy 
good resolutions, betoolc herself to; her mother’s 
room. The old lady expressed some surprise at 
lior long absence, but more particularly at the 
fact that Timrpe had come and gone without 
seeing her. llutli merely stated what the jmung 
farmer had said, that he had business at fStetton, 
but would call in the evening. She then told 
lier mother that she would take Bob and go in 
the boat to see how the labourers’ families were 
getting OB. One of the women, she knew, was 
down with ague, and might require assist- 
■anee.''.,. 

Like all charitable thoughts, this one was as 
a healing balm to Ruth’s heart. The excitement 
and change which she felt in anticipation further 
sootlied her. There was also the secret joy of 
imitating, after a fashion, the self-sacrificing and 
generous spirit of her lover. Her arrangements 
W’crc soon made. She filled a basket wdtli trifling 
delicacies, such as children and invalids appreciate, 
and some simple medicines from her mother’s 
pharniacop'xda. She instructed Jennie to prepare 
a large mess of meat, game, and vegetables for 
supper — a dish specially relished by her father ; 
and liaving kissed her mother and told her she 
would be back to tea, set out on her mission. 
Bob, like all Fen-men in those days, was accus- 
tomed to Jiandling a boat, and as the way to the 
cottages was direct and clearly defined, the 
journey wns a sliort one. They had no diffi.culty^ 
HI attracting the attention of the poor women 
and chiidreii, who, beside themselves with joy at 
seeing the ‘young missus,’ clustered and jostled 
each ^oilier at the tiny attic casements. They 
had been immured in those wretched little 
chambers the vrhole day without Gccupation or 
amusemcjut, and with the terrors of their own 
positioii oiily varied by fears for husband and 
father. Rut'li’s visit, therefore, although limited 
to a chat hold betvreen the boat and the windows, 
was iiioxpressibl}' v'elcome. The children received 
tlieir cakes and tarts with clamorous delight, one 
rogue declaring it ‘was as good as the parson’s 
school-feast — for aU the “ drown’d.’” The women 
naturally spoke of little but their husbands ; 
the}’- w'ere, as might be expected, full of distress 
at tlieir absence, but took heart from Ruth’s 
hopeful view of matters, and her promise to 
see that they wanted for nothing. She told the ; 
youngsters laughingly that if the ‘ drowm’d ’ did i 
not disappear, she would send Bob to give them 
a row in the boat on the morroAv. The invalid 
Avas no AYorse, and aa^s very grateful for the 
Avine and medicines Ruth had brought. HaAing 
thus cheered and reassured one and all, Ruth 
returned to the farmhouse, chilled and wet. 

Hight AAns closing over the deluged land- 
scape. The lamps had already been lit in 
her mother’s room, as Avell as in that- which 
served as kitchen for the nonce. After warming 
herself by the fire, Ruth set out the tea-table, 
and privately ordered Jennie to place a light in 
CA^ery AvindoAV of the house. Her ^urage and 


presence of mind AA'ere in a large measure 
recovered ; and if her manner had lost some of 
its liA^eliness and her laugh some of its merri- 
ment, tiie change AA^as unobserA’ed by the old 
lady, Avliose thoughts seemed to dAAxdl more and 
more upon her husband. Ruth tried eA^ery 
artifice in her extensiA^e repertoire of feminine 
weapons, to distract her mind, hut in vain. 
There was a' far-off look in ^ the pleasant round 
face, a AAdstful sadness and seriousness, so unusual, 
so striking, and so infectious, that the girl by 
degrees felt a chill creep over her owui heart. 
Could it be that some mystic, psychic sympathy 
Avith those they loved, some secret consciousness 
of their danger, possessed them ‘ 

The tea-table cleared,; Ruth tried vaneAA- to 
rouse her mother by narrating particulars of her 
visit to the cottages, giving to eA’ery little incident 
a touch of her OAvn bright humour, in the hope 
of extracting a smile ; but Avitli small success. 
The arrival of the three labourers, lioAvever, wdth 
the report that they had got the horses and cattle 
placed in safety and, that Jackson remained ^ to 
tend them, somewhat raised Mrs Godfrey’s spirits. 
They had had a bad time of it, they said, but 
AA^ere none the woise. Having been first well 
entertained by Jennie, they set out in their 
borrowed boat for their homes. 

Ruth noAV AA^ent to see that the lights AA’^ere 
still burning at the different AAdndoAvs. The rain 
had altogether ceased, and a light southerly Avind 
had scattered the haze. The young moon Avas 
already high aboA^e the horizon, and a fcAv stars 
glimmered palely betAAxen the driving clouds. 
This faAmurable change in the Aveather made the 
young giiTs heart leap high AAith fresh hope, and 
she ffakened to conA^ey the good news to her 
mother. She took up ‘her station once more at , 
the Avindow, gazing earnestly OA^er the inundated 
plain in the direction of Stetton. The rays of 
the moon as it issued at intervals from the clouds, 
like the rays from a revolA'ing beacon, fell gently 
athAA’-art the scene, silvering the discoloured Avaters, 
and shimmering among the w’et branches of the 
trees. As she gazed, she fancied she heard the 
noise of oars, but her straining eyes could detect 
no boat She listened, and the sounds again 
reached her ears. And there, at last, as the 
inconstant moon once more pierced tlirough the 
clouds, she distinctly sav/ a boat pulling SAAuftly 
in the direction of Greendykes. A fcAA" minutes 
more— though they AA-ere hours in duration to 
Ruth’s excited mind — and the boat had clraAvn 
u|) to the AvincloAV at AYhich she stood, and her 
father, Thorpe, and Tom Ashling AA’-ere speedily 
ill the room beside her. 

We pass over the various greetings of the 
reunited friends. As soon as these AA^ere over, 
Jabez Godfrey and Thorpe AA-eiit to change their 
dress, while Tom took a seat by the fire beside 
Bob and Jennie, Avliere Ave, shall IcaA^e,, Mm to Ms 
bacon and beer, and to narrate his adA^eiitiires in 
Mb owm'Avay. ' 

A pleasant evening for the other characters of 
our simple story of Fen-life, closed a day passed 
in gloom, danger, and anxiety. Tlie supper- 
board Avas amply supplied, and the two farmers 
partook with their customary good-AAML Ruth 
attended to their wants almost in silence ; while 
Dame Godfrey, as if in compensation, noAv asked 
a question of George or Jabez, and noAV expatiated 
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thirds of flour, may be used, and prepared as 
above. Some peojde prefer to substitute linseed 
for flour ; in, this case, mix the linseed with boil- 
ing water, as for a poultice, and add the mustard, 
continuing to stir sharply ; or, the mustard and 
linseed may be well mixed befoi^e putting into 
tbe water. 

The mildest way of using mustard is to lightly 
dust over the surface of an ordinary linseed 
poultice ; or a small quantity, say a teaspoonful 
to a tablespoonfiil, according to size, may be 
mixed with the meal before wetting, and the 
poultice be put into a bag, as described in our 
last paper. 

A nurse should be particular in ascertaining 
ho-vv long either sort of plaster is to be kept on, 
as the.re is a wonderful variety in the sensitiveness 
of different skins. I have known patients unable 
to bear the all-mustard treatment for more than 
two or three minutes ; whilst others will not be 
half so much aflected at the end of a quarter of 
ail hour. The third variety, which partakes more 
of the character of a poultice than a plaster, is 
generally kept on for hours, and the x^^int to 
be sure of then is the exact proportion of mustard. 
It will not do to rely upon guesses, which may 
make ail the difference to the ^patient^s comfort 
and to the usefulness of the apx>lication. 

JULif':rs act more slowly than mustard, but arc 
more radical in their effects. If the old-fashioned 
blister is ordered, warm the back of it by holding 
to the fire or round a can of hot water before 
applying to the skin, which should first have 
been thoroughly washed with soax> and warm 
water. It 'is sometimes recommended that a 
blister be kept in place by strips of diachylon, 
or that, if spread on plaster, the edges be pressed 
down upon the skin ; but this causes unnecessary 
pain when the blister begins to rise, and it is 
cpiite as easily kept in position by a handker- 
chief or bandage, which can be regulated at will, 
illistering-liuid is now commonly used in place 
of the spread blister, and this will probably be 
apj)lied by the doctor ; if not, the nurse must 
be sure that she understands how much she is 
to use ; and in every case, she should ask the 
doctor to sliow her the exact wishes 

covered. Some doctors will mark the skin, so 
as to show the precise position for the blister 
or iluid, and this marking must he strictly 
followed. The time a blister is to remain on 
will depen<l upon the amount of work it has 
to do, which varies considerably ; and in this, j 
too, a nurse should be sure that she understands, 
so as to carry out the doctor’s wishes. 

When the blister has risen to the desired point, 
the plaster must be gently removed. This can 
best be done by taking hold of the edges with 
both hands and drawing them gently towards 
the middle. If only a small bladder has been 
raised, the fluid is sometimes allowed to re-absorb 
itself, the only treatment being a covering of 
cotton- wool ; but, as a rule, the blister is opened 
and the contents allowed to run out. To do 
this, it is only necessary to prick with a sharp 
needle at the most dependent part. Care must 
be taken that the serum, or nuid within the 
blister, does not run over the unaffected skin. 
A x>iGce of soft, old linen, or cotton-wool, will 
generally be enough to soak it up ; but if very 
large, it is better to keep a sponge, wrung dry, 


out of warm water, at the opening. The loose 
skill of the blister should be pressed down into 
place, and as much of the fluid as possible squeezed 
out In doing this, use a ifiece of cotton-wool, 
and handle with the gx^eatest gentleness. 

If the place is to be xillowed to heal, it is only 
necessai'y to lay over it a piece of lint, spread 
with some soothing ointment, which should be 
ready for use before the blister is opened. If the 
action of the blister is to be ke^it iixx, p>o^tltices 
will very likely be ordered, or the whole of the 
scarf (outer) skin may need to be removed. This 
is done by cutting round the inner edge of the 
blister with s/ictrp scissors, as near the true skin 
as possible. But it is not an easy task for an 
amateur ; and a nurse who has never done such 
a thing, had better tell the doctor so before 
attempting it, especially if her hands are given 
to shaking over unaccustomed work. When the 
skin has been i-emoved, the place will need 
dressing with whatever stimulating ointment has 
been ordered. This must be spread to the exact 
size of the Avound on lint, half an inch larger all 
round. This kind of dressing will probably need 
changing several times, according to directions ; 
and air handling must be very carefully done. 
If the lint adheres, it should never be pulled 
at or dragged ; bathing with Avarm Avater aauU 
generally loosen it ; and if not, it had better 
remain till it comes aAvay of itself. The fresh 
dressing should also be prepared and ready at 
hand before the old one Is removed ,* and soiled 
lint or rag should at once be burnt. These direc- 
tions apply to the dressing of all Avoiiiids 'which 
may come under a nurse’s ixotice, and again arises 
the need for absolute cleanliness, without Avhich 
many a healthy wound has been made into a 
foul one, and danger actually created. 

Leeches are ordered when it is thought desirable 
to remove a small amount of blood. They are 
delicate creatures, and should be handled as little 
as possible. If to be applied dry, they may be 
taken out of Avater and alloAA'ed to crawl over a 
toAvel. The part to Avhich they are to be put 
must be thoroughly cleansed AA’ith soap and 
AAm-ni water. If this is properly done, there Avill 
generally be no difficulty in getting the leech to 
bite ; but should it refuse,’ the 'skin may be 
smeared with a little milk, beer, or sugar end 
AA'ater. If this fails, and indeed in dealing Avitli 
all flat surfaces, the leech may be a^xplied in 
Avater. To do this, fill a Avineglass nearly full 
of Avater ; j)ut in the leech ; cover with a pffece 
of Avriting-paper and iiwert quickly ; draAV the 
paper aAvay ; and Avlien the leech has taken hold, 
remove the glass, sucking up the AA’-ater Avitli a 
piece of sponge. 

A leech must never be dragged off, or the 
teeth may remain in the fiesh, and cause profuse 
bleeding. If it does not drop off of its oAvn 
accord, sprinkle a little salt over its head, and it 
will quickly give Avay. The place from Avliicli 
the leech has come can genei^ally be closed by 
simple pressure Avith the finger, or by a small 
pad of Avet lint ; but occasionally, especially with 
children, this does not haA^e the desired effect, 
and the bleeding continues jorofuscly. In such 
cases, it may be necessary to touch the spot Avitli 
a stick of caustic ; or the edges may be pinched 
up, Avell dried, and painted Avith collodion. If 
it is Avished to continue the bleeding, j)oultices 
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or fomentations v.'ill Le needed, and Bliould be 
applied as liot ns the patient will bear tliem. 

A doctor will j^eneraily direct where he wishes 
leeches applied ; "hut if lie gives no instructions, 
avoid the neighbouihood of a vein, aiad, ^ if 
possible, choose" a point where a bone will give 
something to press upon, 

Turpcvtlne dupen are used for the relief of 
extreme internal pain ; they are made by sprink- 
ling spirits of turpentine upon ilannel previously 
soaked in very hot water, and then thoroughly 
rinsed. The tiir pen tine must ahvays be sprinkled, 
never poured ; for unless thus carefully managed, 
it may raise painful blisters. I have known a 
patient, suffering terrible internal pain, driven 
aiearly out of lii's mind by the added misery of 
badly applied turpentine. But even with care, 
the "skin wull sometimes blister, or become 
violently irritated, and wdien this extends over a 
large surface, the patient may complain bitterly 
of "the cure as worse than the cause. In most 
cases, an application of lint soaked in olive oil 
wdll give immediate relief ; and where the irrita- 
tion Ls not extreme, a hu'er of medicated wmol 
will be enough. 

StimuMing linirnmts are useful in proportion 
to the ability and thoroughness wuth which they 
are applied. They should be rubbed in wuth a 
firm even pressure, but wuthout the misguided 
vigour ■which leads to soreness of the skin. Some 
liniments are so stimulating that no friction is 
necessary, and in applying such as mercurial or 
croton oil, the nurse sliould w’ear a kid glove 
and apply wdth a rag, being careful not to let 
the liniment come in contact with her own skin ; 
and to make assurance doubly sure, she wdll 
do well to thoroughly w'ash her hands after each 
application. 

Evaporating lotions are sometimes used for 
reducing the temperature of an inliamed ]3art. 
They consist of water to -which a certain amount 
of spirit has been added. A good proportion is, 
one part of spirits of wdne to eight of cold water. 
A homely substitute for spirits of wine is 
ordinary gin, wdiicli answ’ers the purpose very 
well. A single fold of lint, or linen, should be 
thoroughly soaked in the lotion, and laid on the i 
part, which must, if possible, be freely exposed 
to the ail’, and the lint kept constantly -wet, 
W'ithout being removed. Such applications must 
never be used wdien the skin is broken, or even 
cracked. Plain cold water is only admissible 
then ; hut the effect of tlie wTiter will be greater 
if it has the addition of a lump of ice. 

Ice is sometimes ordered as an internal remedy, 
for the relief of thirst, sickness, or haemorrhage. 
It should he given the patient in small lumps, 
wdiich can easily be broken off as -wanted by 
tapping on a needle -with a thimbled finger. 
This not only saves the trouble and noise of 
hammering, but has the additional advantage of 
economy. Ice to the head is not easily managed 
by the hiexpierienced. The best way is to ffll a 
bladder or ordinary sponge-hag half full of ice, 
broken into small pieces. If the patient is quiet, 
the bag may he moulded to tlie shape of the 
head, and kept in place by tapes attached to the 
head of the bed, or by being fastened to the 
pillow with safety-pins. If the patient is restless, 
take a piece of calico eight or nine inches wide, 
tear the ends in half to within fourteen inches of 


the middle ; place the broad iintom part over 
the ice-bag on the top of the head ; draw the 
back ends forward, and fasten under the chin. 
Take the front ends, dra\v them so as to cross 
at the back of the neck, and carry i'orward to 
the forehead, fastening wdth a safety-pin. Tliese 
directions sound rather formidable ; but it is 
really a simple matter, and wdll be less fatiguing 
to the nurse than a method sometimes adopted, 
and which consists in placing a piece of ice in a 
cup-shaped sponge and passing it constantly over 
the patient’s head. 

. Ice can be kept very well, even in sunimcr, 
by being wrapped in coarse flannel, so arranged 
as to allow the drippings to run off. To kcep^ 
a small quantity in the sickroom, put a piece of 
coarse flannel over a basin or glass and lay the 
ice on it If the flannel is not coarse enough for 
the melting ice to run through easily, a few 
small holes" may he made, and it is surprising how 
much longer will be the melting process, than 
if the ice were simply left in a cup or glass. 

It is necessary in using ice to the head^ or to 
a joint, to understand that as soon as it has 
melted its value is gone, and it should he imme- 
diately replaced. The ice- water remaining, though 
cold to the touch, is of a higher temperature than 
ice itself, and very rapidly indeed increases in 
■warmth. This is a point that requires stress laid 
upon it, as ice is only ordered in severe cases, 
and to do good, the action needs to he constantly 
kept up. 

Inhalation is a method of bringing remedies 
into actual contact with the air-passages by means 
of steam. Sometimes plain ^water only is used, 
but more often some drug is added just before 
using. If an inhaler is at hand, the only i^recau- 
tions needed are, to be particular that the water 
is at exactly the prescribed temperature, and that 
it only half Alls the inhaler. A good substitute 
for an inhaler can be made by covering a jug 
of hot water with a thick towel, so arranged as 
to leave only just room for the imtient’s mouth. 
A good many people make as much fuss over 
inhali’ng as over taking a pill, and with about 
equal reason, the mistake in both cases arising 
from false ideas as to the necessity for exertion ; 

■ and a nurse should instruct her patient to breathe 
naturally, slowly, and without effort. After five 
or six inhalations, which should occupy about a 
minute, it is well to stop, and take one or two 
breaths in the ordinary way, so as not to con- 
tinue inhaling uninterruptedly, which is likely to 
produce a sensation of faintness. 
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AN AUSTKALIAN SKETCH. 

Just a word of explanation to my English readers, 
before commencing to narrate what would other- 
wise perhaps prove rather perplexing to some of 
them. Extending for many miles backwairds 
from the hanks of the Barwon and the Darling 
are vast scrubs, in which a few years ago were 
situated the haunts of thousands of wild cattle 
or ^ scrubbers.’ When the country in that direc- 
tion was first settled, odd cattle strayed away 
into the bush. In course of time these bred, 
and were continually being joined by other strays, 
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till at length the, settlers found it well worth 
their 'while to have periodical gatherings and 
brandings. By daylight, it would have been 
hopeless to attempt to get stock out of the dense 
sciaibs, in some parts of "which the sun hardly 
ever shone, and through which neither man nor 
horse could jicnetrate. The only way, then, was 
to watch by .moonlight till the cattle came out of 
the forest, as they were in the habit of doing 
every night, to feed in the open country ; then, 
having ready a mob of tame cattle or ^ coaches,^ 
rush between the ‘scrubbers’ and their retreat, 
and once ‘boxed,’ or mixed up with the ‘coaches,’ 
there ^s’a& never much dilftculty in taking the 
lot to the stockyard. It was a game that required 
the most fearless riding, with plenty of pluck, 
and the best horseflesh obtainable. In those days, 
and even now’ in some parts, to hold the reputa- 
tion of being a first-class scrub-rider is still the 
summit of the native-born Australian stockman’s 
ambition* But as fencing increases, moonlighting 
is almost, except in the far-out scrubs of the 
‘E’ever-never’ country, abandoned, most of the 
wild cattle, having been got in as settlement 
extended year by year. 

We started from Eulaloo, a lately taken-up 
block of country, containing about t-wo tliousaiid 
square miles, late one summer’s evening, about 
t’wenty strong, to muster a dense forest, some 
twxmty miles from headquarters, and knowm as 
the Point Banger Scrub, each man on the best 
stock -horse he could heg, borrowq or ‘shake;’ for 
stockmen w'crc not wont to he too particular 
«oiit back,’ and would unhesitatingly take the 
loan of a neighboiu‘’s horse for an expedition like 
the present one, if their own happened to be 
knoeked-iip or sore-backed. We were a ratber 
mixed lot, white, black, and balf-a-dozen different 
shades of yellow, these last varying in colour 
from that of an old saddle to the lighter tint of 
a ripe lemon, but for all that first-rate horsemen 
— in the open ; funky, as a rule, in the scrub. 
Five or six black fellows, with old ‘Wallaby’ as 
their ‘boss,’ brought up the rear, driving before 
them three hundred head of quiet cow^s and 
bullocks, to act as ‘ coaches ’ to their wild brethren 
of the scrubs. Each member of the party carried 
a blanket or a greatcoat strapped in front of 
him ; as also a quart-pot and a pouch containing 
clamper,’ tea, and sugar, slung to the saddle. 
Beef there wus none — we wure going to find that. 
Two or three of the men had short rifies at their 
backs, for the purpose of ‘ potting ’ any old scrub 
bull which might turn ‘rusty’ and charge, as they 
often do. Although both the owner of the run 
and his sup'er w’ere amongst the mob, recog- 
nised leader there was none, for in moonlighting, 
the best men invariably go to the front and leacl 
the rest, wd.th w'hom it is optional wdiether they 
follow or not ; but a spirit ' of emulation, and 
perhaps, above all, the fear of the unmerciful 
chaffing which falls to the share of the skulker, 
generally induces every one to do his best. 


Our course for the first four or five miles lay 
along the river-11 ats, -where the long rank grass 
reached over our knee-pads, and the giant coola- 
bars grew thick and high in the solt loamy ^soil. 
Soon the moon, rose above the wooded ^ horizon, 
throwing a weird light over the party as it wound 
silently "along, and casting enormous fantastic 
shadows amongst the ■white trunks of the swamp 
glims and oaks that fringe the river, which we 
could hear rippling over its bed full forty feet 
below us. ^ T 

Insensibly, I fell to thinking of another band 
wliicl:, tiventy long years before, ^ had travelled 
the same track, bound for the far-distant Northern 
Sea, and whose names are, and ever 'V'ili be, p 
hoiiseliolcl ivords in our mouths. I saw again in 
my mind’s eye the string of liorses and camels 
vriiicliug slow’ly along — soldierly Burke and faith- 
ful Wills, with Gray and ^ King — all, except the 
last, to find their graves in the silent, hopeless 
wilderness. My reverie w^as interrupted by the 
scraping across my nose of a branch, as w^e left the 
river and struck off into the bush, wffiich was thick 
e-aoiigli just here to keep us perpetually ducking, 
to escape straggling limbs, and inquisitive shrubs 
of the ‘ w'rdt-a-bit ’ order. After about a three 
hours’ ride, we halted on the edge of ^ a broad 
plain, here over a mile wiide, lit our pi|)es, and 
vraited for old Wallaby, wiio with the ‘coaches’ 
soon came up at a trot. On the opposite side 
of the plain to wffierc we stood, jutted out, dark 
and scenbre, Point Danger, so named because, a 
few years before the period of niy story, four 
travellers had there been speared bj the blacks. 
It was simply a long, thick clump of great belars, 
stretching out into the open from the main 
body of "scrub, which extended its broken out- 
lines east and w’est as far as tlie eye could 
reach. 

We now left the ‘coaches’ feeding quietly along 
the edge of the yarrans which wo had just passed 
through, and as a loud bellowing from the belars 
told us it wxis feeding-time, w^e moved towmrcls 
the bottom end of the plain so as to get a fair 
start. In a few minutes, from ail parts ^of the 
big scrub, appeared apparently endless strings of 
cattle depAoying on to the plain — all colours, sizes, 
and ages, from the fierce-looking old wniTior of 
the scrubs down to calves of a few days’ old. 
We had the wind, and as j^et they suspected 
nothing, klinute after minute passed, and still 
they came, till w'e, having hard wmrk to hold in 
our impatient horses, longed for the signal to 
be off. At length the last one seemed to have 
come out. But we had w^aited too long. A wary 
old scrubber had been, for the last minute or 
two, snorting, pawing the ground, and muttering 
hoarsely to himself, and iiowq with a tremendous 
hellowq signifying that he knew what was in 
the wind, he began to beat a retreat, followed 
by the wffiole mob. 

‘Kow, boys, at ’em!’ And away w^e w^ent* 
The pace wuis a real cracker and no mistake ; 
and over such ground too 1 Piddled with 
‘ melon-holes ’ from eight indies to twm feet deep, 
and covered with dead myall trees, poking up 
.nasty snaggy branches out of the long grass, it 
was a wonder every horse in the mob wasn’t 
staked. But born and bred on a cattle-camp, 
and broken-in to tliis kind of ivork, tlie noble 
animals seemed to the full as excited as their 
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riders, and foirly flew over tfle dangerous groniirL lialf-raw, cinder-coverccl, smoking steak witli as 
Tlie head of the cattle had in the meantime much alacrity as the poorest black fellow on Ms 
gallope-I inti) the scrub ; our task was to turn run could have done. 

them back if possible ; and I must own that my ^ Not much was said till after supper, midnight 
heart sank towards my boots for a minute, as, in tiffin, or whatever else you could call it. But as 
company witli Iiair-a-do:?;en otliers, I found myself the last chunk of meat and damper disapxKarcd 
tearing madly over logs and holes towards the and pipes v>-ere lit all round, a general overhaul 
apparently impenetrable barrier of great trunks, took place. Some of us had come off liglitly 
la';mches,"and underwood that loomed black and enough ; others were scratched and bruised, and 
forbidding before us, and through whicli we had scarcely a stitcdx of clothing left on them — 
could liear the beasts crashing. It was not rny a ^state of things they seemed to regard witli 
first moonlighting experience by many times, pride as a x>3:oof of prowess, bantering their 
but it vras the first in such thick countiy as tins, more fortunate but less denuded mates. The 
i and there was some excuse for feeling a bit super, who had lost his hat, coat, and one of his 
I nervous. I had been told to 4eave it all to riding-boots, came in for his share of chart; as 
' your horse, only look out for your head;’ but also did the colonel, on account of his long 
' Lilthongli coniidiug in tlris advice to a certain stirrups. 

extent, I did not go so far as to imagine it ‘ Not but wdiat you rides well for a new-chum 
' capable of taking me clear through such a barri- [the colonel was his employer, and had lately come 
cade as the one now frontincj mo. However, at out from England and taken up the rim] — very 
it we -went, Colonel Percy riding gcallantly in his well ; but you ’ll have to shorten them sturrup- 
long stiiuaijis, as if at the head of his regiment, leathers live or six holes, or else you ’re bound to 
charging gray-coated Biissians or dusky Pandies, get a buster one o’ these days.’ This was ‘Slim 
Sla]5, dash, crash, and we were into it, crouching Jim,’ the colonel’s Lead-stockman, who went on : 
low on our horses’ necks, and for my owm part, ‘ Our country ’orscs ain’t used to have a man set 
astonished still to And my brains in their proper down in the saddle like a lump o’ lead, as I seen 
place. most new-chums do. It looks well maybe, upright, 

It was truly wonderful, how, going at to^D- an’ all that, but it ain’t well. When I see a 
speed in a place that many horsemen would not man all over the saddle, ’aiids w^ell down, an’ 
wMk through by daylight, the stock-horses wound knees well up, but close in, mind ye, then I says : 
round trunks and underneath overlianging limbs, “ There ’s a chap as can stick a buck, or a dozen 
now grazing your near kneo-paci against the bark, if need be.” ’ 

now tearing idle off side-sleeve out of j’oiir coat, ‘Well, Jim,’ replied Colonel Percy good- 
but nothing w’orse. To pull your horse, if you humonredly, whilst pulling leisurely at his brier- 
were fool enough to try, was, if lucky, only a root, ‘ I like my own way best yet. I ’ve always 
broken limb ; if the reverse, to leave your brains been accustomed to it, and never knew it to fail 
on the nearest tree. Such a cracking, crashing, me so far, although moonlighting certainly does 
bellowing, and yelling, it had not been my lot require a man to be, as you say, “all over his 
to hear for a day, as horses and men saddle.” But it ’s not bad fun, for all that.’ 

strained every nerve to head the excited cattle, ‘ Bight enough for the young fellows, colonel — 
which, with the semi-darkness of the scrub in their bones knit quickly,’ put in quiet Mr Tiirn^ 
their favour, split in ail directions, so that at bull, the super; ‘but rather too warm for men 
last "we had to make our vmy as vrell as we could getting on in years like us.’ 
out on to the xflain, where the darkies had got " ‘Not a bit, sir — not a bit of it,’ returned the 
only about four hundred head of the tail, rounded colonel, tugging at his long gray moustache. ‘Gad, 
up with the coaches. This was ]3oor work, for sir, that spin to-night was the iirst one I ’ve had for 
there must have been over two thousand head on many a long day, and it did me good, I can assure 
the plain altogether. you — hope we ’ll have another one directly,’ 

As horseman after horseman emerged from the Our attention was now drawn to a dispute 
scrub and gathered togethei’, a consultation was between one of our stockmen and a little Irish- 
held, in which it was decided to send home the man. The latter was saying vehemently to the 
mob wc^ had with thine of the black fellows and stockman — a young six-foot ‘ Cornstalk’ (or native 
some of the coaches, then have a spell and a of New South Wales), wdio lay full length on the 
‘ feed,’ and try our luck once more lower down grass, 'ivith his head on liis saddle, smiling at his 
the scrub. First shooting and bleeding a young excited mate, who stood over Mm: ‘Me not able 
cow, we cut the rest off, and gave the darkies a to ride ! Listen to that, boys ! Bad luck to ye, 
start homewards. Fortunately, water was handy what d’ye mane at allF 

in one of the melon-holes before referred to, and ‘Now, Mickey,’ answered the other, ‘don’t get 
soon the horses were unsaddled, backs washed, on yer tail. Yer kiiOTVs as well ’s I do yer can’t 
and hobbled out for an hour or two, to ^flek the ride, an’ what’s more, ye’ll never learn now. 
sweet blue-grass of the black-soil plains. Fires Why, ye ’ve got no ’ancls on a ’orse, no more ’n a 
of myall wood were now lit, quart-pots jilaced gohanner.’ 

thereon, and hot coals raked out, upon which Mick was, as some one remarked, ‘just jumping’ 
presently were spread great slices of the freshly at this last remark, which was clinched by another 
idlled meat. A feed too Abyssinian to suit a of the men saying ; ‘ Sit down, Mickey. What ’s • 
great many people, perhaj)s ; but if they had lived the use o’ blowing ? Didn’t I see old “ Nutmeg,” 

‘ out back ’ in Australia, for sometimes months, what the boss’s little kiddy rides, chuck yer clean 
on but little else than mutton, or beef, and pig- over his head this very night, when yer was tryin’ 
■weed, they would not be apt to be too particular, to pull him a'way from the scrub ! ’ 

Hunger is a wonderful leveller ; and Colonel Shouts of laughter hailed this last sally ; for 
Percy, refined gentleman as he wns, attacked his poor Mick, who really was no horseman, was 
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Point Danger scrub is long ago fenced off ; and 
in place of the loud bellow of the old scriil^ber, 
is now heard! the thump, thump of the splitter’s 
maul and wklges. 


An admirable plan has been^ originated^ in 
America, and is now sought to be introduced into 
Paris, which is to establish at stated points means 
of communication with the great hospitals, some- 

is ’ are now 
fixed about 
would be worked 
le form of pillars 


what in the same w^ay that ‘ fire-alarm; 
given in London by means of X5osts_ i 
the streets. These, of course, \ 
by telegraph, and would take tlr 
painted red, kept locked, the key at the neai;est 
shop. An ambulance car and horse would always 
be kept at the hospitals in readiness, so as to be 
able to start for the spot indicated by the alarm 
ill the short space of forty- two seconds — at least 
that is the estimate. On receipt of the ‘ call,’ _if 
the accident is very urgent, the ambulance will 
start from the hospital which has received the 
alarm, carrying a surgeon ^ \yith it, who will 
immediately attend to the injured person, place 
him in the conveyance, and drive off ^ with all 
possible speed to the hospital. ^ This is indeed 
putting the telegraph to the highest and most 
humane of uses; and if brought into general 
operation, it is possible tliat it may, with the help 
of the ambulance, be the means of saving much 
suffering and many lives. It is very well known 
that many a life has been lost for want of a little 
ready and timely assistance at a critical moment ; 
but such help having been delayed, when it has 
at last reached the sufferer, has then been too late 
—the life has fled. 


the scrub ; but we met them and drove them hack 
on to the plain, and just at this time an accident 
happened. Colonel Percy, mounted on an old 
stock-liorse, had galloped to head a roan bullock, 
which was making back. Seeing the colonel was 
gaining ou him, the beast suddenly dodged short ; 
the colonel’s horse, as in duty hound, followed 
suit ; but his unfortunate rider was not ‘in it,’ 
and flew over old ‘Eataplan’s’ head, much to 
that good steed’s disgust 

‘Ah!’ said Jim, as we pulled the old gentle- 
man’s arm in again, and bandaged the bark 
s] dints with a torn shirt, ‘that comes o’ long 
sturrups 1’ 

Our intention had been to have stayed out 
another night; but now we mustered up our 
captives and started to drive them station wards. 

Imagine the great Australian moon, beginning 
to grow a little pale now, shining down through 
the tree.s on a tossing sea of horned heads, bellow- 
ing with rage, crashing ’and trampling through 
tlie thick underwood ; then on a sandy patch 
raising clouds of dust, through -which darted 
hither and thither wild-looking horsemen, waking 
file parrots and kookaburras irom their morning 
slee]) with the incessant pistol-like cracks of their 
stock- wliips, whilst kangaroos and wallabies leapt, 
thud, thud, tl iron gh the scrub. 

The colonel had been advised to take a black 
boy and get home as fast as he could ; but he 
insisted on staying with us, saying his ainn, 
wliich was only dislocated, was quite comfort- 
I able. So the noisy procession passed on through 
the early morning, over mytdl plains and belts 
of pines, through yarran clumps and along the 
river-fiats once more, til! at last, just as the fierce, 
red-looking December sun came peeping over the 
bald hill at the back of Enlaloo, the great slip- 
rails were taken down, and the cattle^ — by this 
time a little quietened — ushered into the yard 
amongst their fellow-prisoners, there to await 
drafting and branding, whilst all hands retired 
for a well-earned bath and sleep. 

So ended one moonlight expedition. But such 
hauls as we made that night are rare indeed now ; 
and I have known the stockmen after being out 
for four or five nights to return without a solitary 
hoof. 


'AN INYOGATION.' 

0 ’WIND, snell %vmd of tlie Korth ! 

Whence cometli thy shrcnd of snow ? 

Hath touch of thine quickened the sleeping earth, 
Hastened the pangs of the young Spring’s hirth, 
Wakened the life below ? 


0 wind, soft wind of the South ! 

Come, scatter thy treasures now — 
Whispering songs from a siren’s mouth, 
Moistening clews for the parched earth’s drouth. 
Buds for the bending bough. 

0 wind, chill wind of the East ! 

A roisterer from afar ; 

Dripping and dank from Neptune’s feast, 

Thou coraest, and lo ! white waves, like yeast, 
Foam o’er the harbour bar. 


0 wind, warm wind of the West ! 

Joy of the summer-tide hours ! 
Comest thou hither at love’s behest, 

To woo with a smile the glad earth’s breast, 
Sweet with the scent of flowers ? 


0 winds, four winds of heaven ! 
Sweep earth’s iEoiian strings, 
And bear, from regions beyond our ken. 
To the hearts of suffering sons of men, 
Bright healing on your wings ! 


W. 0. Hawnux. 
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S T A M P S. it be found, on refex’riiig to tlie return of 

Among tlie latest acts of the late Postmaster- receipts paid into the Exchequer in respect of 
general, Mr Fawcett, was the appointment of a the financial year 1883-4, that, out of a total 
Committee to report upon the designs, &e., of revenue of some eighty-seven million pounds, 
the series of postage-stamps which were issued stamps of all kinds figure for about one-fourth 
to the public in the early part of 1884. It is of the whole amount — some twelve millions and 
understood that Mr Fawcett was induced to take a half being accounted for by the Commissioners 
this step in consequence of the complaints he of Inland Eevenue, and more than nine millions 
received fi’om post-oifice officials and from mem- by the Postmaster-general. 

hers of the general public as to the great simi- Let us now first see how impressed stamps are 
larity existing between the stam]3s of values provided and dealt with. We find, then, that,, 
running from one penny to one shilling ; w-liich, although arrangements are made by the Com- 
as a consequence, involved considerable trouble, missioners of Inland Eevenue for stamping exe- 
and at times loss of money. The outcome of the cuted documents, such as leases, &c., at Edinburgh, 
labours of this Committee will be looked for Dublin, and Manchester respectively, the bulk 
with interest. of the business really centres in the Stamping 

In recent years, the collection of revenue by Department at Somerset House. The rooms 
means of impressed and adhesive stamps has principally used for stamping purposes are situ- 
increased to an enormous extent ; for now, not ated in the upioer basement of this large building ; 
only are stamps employed for the purpose of and here each day from nine a.m. to four F.M. 
postage and inland revenue, but a large variety is to be heard the constant din of machinery, 
of fees — a class of receipt which in the budget with the thud of the die as it strikes the parch- 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer falls under inent or paper that is being impressed with a 
the head of ‘ Miscellaneous ’ — are also recovered stamp. A considerable number of men and boys 
through the same channel. Thus, for instance, are employed upon this work, supervised by a 
charges in connection with proceedings in the body of superintendents and superior officers well 
Courts of Justice have for the past few years acquainted with the technicalities and machinery 
been collected by means of impressed and adhesive connected with the stamping processes. In one 
stamps. If a youth desires to undergo an exami- room may be seen boys rapidly impressing stamps 
nation before the Civil Service Commissioners, of the value of one penny each upon scores of 
with a %uew to entrance into the Army, Navjq books of forms of bankers^ cheques. Owing to 
or Civil Service, he must, as a first step, provide the ingenuity of the machines employed— the 
himself with an adhesive stamp. If a promoter invention of a revenue official — as many as one 
seeks to register his Company with the Registrar hundred and forty of these forms can be impressed 
of Joint-stock Companies at Somerset House, the in the space of a minute. In another, will be 
duty chargeable upon the memorandum and found a careful stamper deliberately, but at the 
articles of association has to be denoted by same time rapidly, impressing a probate affidavit 
stamps. So, again, if an inventor -wishes to with some two or three stamps which represent 
take advantage of the patent laws for tlie pro- many thousands of pounds, that have just been 
tection of his invention, the different documents paid up-staira by way of duty upon the personal 
involved must hear impressed stamps. There estate of a deceased millionaire. The duty that 
are sundry other sources of national income, fell to the revenue in the case of a recently 
and of charges not falling exactly within that deceased nobleman, once a prominent figure in 
category — ^such as potty sessions and dog license financial circles, reached, we believe, more than 
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value from a lialfpenny to twenty pounds 

postage and inland reyeiiiie irom a 
to two sliillings and sixpence ; post- 
from five sMllings to live pounds ; 
proper (such as foreign MUb, 
policy stamps, &c.) from one penny to ten 
"3 ; and fees (such as judicature, &c.) xrom 
uiny to twenty pounds. The penny stamp 
•' • •• ' _::ig the numbers issued. 

■ny as thirteen hundred millions 
despatched from Somerset House 
■ recent twelve months. It will 
to see how all these stamps are 
and we propose now, 
of the means: by which 

will be found that all adhesive 
printed upon paper which is water- 
marked with one or other of the five patterns 
now eiap>loyed — namely, Crown, Orb, Y.K, Anchor, 
and Ace. The unified stamps up to one sliil- 
ling take up the bull?: of the paper. This par- 
ticular lot of paper* is marked with crowns, ‘^urd 
each sheet is so arranged that one crown shall 


sixty thousand pounds; and this amount, we 
understand, was denoted by ^ some 
ei<-^ht stamps. Again, in a third room, ; 
medicine stamps— which, as most persons 
ate printed in two colours— are sb 
visitor being rapidly struck off in a , 

tion by means of an ingenious^ machine, 
invention of the late Sir William Congreve, 
is effected under a system of working 
which fit exactly one into the ol 
arranged that, as the machine is 
different colours are left on the paper 
greatest nicety. 

There are a vast number of ^ . 

for impressing stamps used in the stamping- 
room. All these arc of hardened steel, and are 
the manufacture of Messrs He La Euc & Co., 
of Bunliill Eow, London, Hr Warren He La 
Eue, F.E.S., late senior partner of this lirm, 
holds the appointment of engraver of dies to the 
Inland Revenue Hepartmeiit ; and the present 
senior partner, Mr Warren W. He La Eue, that ot 
deputy-engraver. The facial values of the dies 
range from one penny to eleven thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds ; and,^ as may be sup- 
posed, every impression taken is closely scruti- 
nised and duly recorded, Iw way of check and 
counter-check. Formerly, impressed stamps were 
uncoloiircd ; but now, by an ingenious arrange- 
ment— the invention of some revenue officials — 
they are rdl done in colour. 

The duty on the bulk of the executed docu- 
ments and' cn the blank paper and parchments 
impressed in the stamping-rooms, is paid either 
direct to the Receiver-general of Inland Revenue, 
or to the various distributors throughout the 
country vdio act through the Controller of 
Stamps ; but some years shice, more fully to meet 
the convenience of the public, some novel arrange- 
ments for expediting the stamping of executed 
documents were made, under which the duty could 
be paid direct over the counter to the mechanical 
officers employed under the Inspector of stamping. 
Machines were set up in a large room on the 


seven or covering 
patent- haltpeniiy 

j know, age proper 

shown to the inland revenue 
single opera- sea 
’ * the pounds 

This one pel ^ ^ 

dates takes the first x^ace among 
so Of these, as many as ikl: 
Touted, the and a half were d 
with the in the course of a 
be of interest 

different dies brought into existence ; 

tiiereibre, to give a sketch 
this is arrived at. 

First, then, it 
stamps are ] 
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tension tliat takes place often results in the break- 
ing of the die into' fragments. Ee turning to the 
plate, it is dilFicult to realise why the machines 
tised for taking impressions from it should be 
so large and powerful. On inquiry, we are told 
til' ' ■ - ■ ' . . ^ • 


that, unless tlie sheet of paper to be printed is 
pressed to the plate with enormous pressure, 
really good printing cannot, be obtained. ^Tlie 
force used to impart the requisite pressure is so 
very great as sometimes to cause massive parts 
of the machine, made of solid iron, to crack in 
two with a loud report, as of a cannon being 
fired. The horse-power required to drive the 
ntachinery in this printing-room is vezy large, 
as each one of the numerous machines needs 
considerable force. 

Proceeding now to the room in which the gum 
for tlie adhesive stamps and newspaper wrappers 
is made, we observe rntiny tons of the finest gum 
carefully stacked away, and we are shown a series 
of brightly polished copper vessels and apparatus 
employed "in tlie preparation of the gum. This 
is pumped up by a special apparatus into the 
gumming-rooms, where it is applied by a large 
staff of girls in the most delicate manner to the 
backs of "the stamps and to the end of tlie news- 
jiaper w- rappers. The rooms in which this work 
is conducted are of immense area. This is a 
necessity, inasmuch as, after the sheets have been 
gummed, they have to be laid out in large racks 
to dry. The process of drying is effected by hot 
and dry air being blown into the several rooms 
by large fans worfcing, at a great velocity, and by 
the damp air being then drawn away up large 
air-shafts, varying in height from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet. 

The high polish that is imparted to the 
adhesive stamps is given by a system of glazing 
which is carried out by powerful and beautiful 
machinery. The process is an interesting one to 
watcli, although, when one is told that if by any 
chance a jiart of a man’s dress -were to get between 
the rollers of any of the machines, he might be 
drawn in and killed, one feels some hesitation in 
standing near. 

The perforation of the stamps is carried on in a 
separate room. The maclnnes that effect this are 
here pulsating up and down with great rapidity, 
and punching out the little discs of paper wdiich 
have to be removed in order to leave the per- 
foration in the sheets. The noise attending the 
operation is considerable. Formerly, this work 
was done in tlie basement of Somerset House ; but 
p much inconvenience was felt by the officials 
in the rooms above from the overpowering 
thudding of the machines, that it became neces- 
sary to remove them. 

Every sheet of stamps, and every single post- 
card, newspaper wrapper, and stamped envelope 
is most carefully examined, and any defective one 
is rejected. The cutting of the postcards and 
newspaper wrappers is effected by special ma- 
cliincry of a very complicated nature, which it 
would be difficult to describe within the limits 
of our space ; -whilst the counting, boarding, and 
packing are conducted by a very large number of 
hands. Hothing can impress one more with the 
magnitude of the postal and revenue business of 
this country than a visit to this establishment, 
where one sees an army of men, women, and 
children engaged all day long throughout the 


year in producing the stamps, &c., required by 
the departments coiiceriiecl. Standing in the 
printing-room, one can hardly realise that, at 
every impression of the numerous machines, a 
sheet of stamps or newspaper wrappers has been 
produced ; wdiilst, when one passes into the 
various other rooms and sees the number ^ of 
people employed in dealing, with great rapidity, 
with all these articles in their several stages 


towards completion, the impression is even more 
We I ■ ‘ *■ ' ■' 


striking. We have only visited the rooms in 


which the work for the English government is 


conducted. Separate departments of nearly the 
same extent are devoted to work for the Indian, 
colonial, and other governments. Taking, then, 
postage-stamps alone, one is impressed with the 
vastness of correspondence developed in recent 
years throughout the world, and which is no 
dozibt largely due to the low rates now charged— 
a new departure of which this country was the 
pioneer. 

Whilst walking through the various rooms we 
noticed trucks of work passing hither and thither, 
and lifts moving np and down from one floor to 
another, pointing to a vast consumption of manual 
labour and steam-power. The source of this last 
we visited towards the end of our inspection, and 
found enormous boilers and steam-engines in full 
activity ; whilst in the basement of one of the 
works we saw an engineer’s shop fitted with all 
the most modern engineering aj)pliances, in which 
■after being designed and modelled in another 
department — all the machinery that is used in 
the business is made. 

Having now, with much interest, completed 
our inspection of the various works in which 
stamping and cognate operations are carried on, 
we are conductecl to the private offices of the 
firm. Here — and we onlj^ mention it as pointing 
to the complete organisation that must reign 
throughout the beehive in the centre of which 
we stand — we find the partners have leisure to 
answer and to discuss the numerous questions 
we jiiit ; and amongst other things, we are asto- 
nished to learn that, althougli we have already 
done a good day’s work, we have only visited 
about one-tenth of the firm’s works. In the 
parts not seen by us are carried on all tlieir 
vast trading business, as distinguished from that 
done for government. Eext to the magnitude 
of the wmrks, which are most certainly the''lai*gest 
of their description in the world, the point wdiich 
most struck us -was the cleanliness and order that 
reigmeci everywhere amidst so much bustle and 
activity ; and after seeing all that we witnessed, 
we were not surprised to learn that the loss of 
a sheet of stamps is practically unknown. 

The development of this gigantic business has 
no doubt been the work of many men and of 
many minds ; and it is no less surprising than 
interesting to find that the thii-d generation of 
the family, in which it is now vested, in no way 
lack either the fertility of resource or the keen 
spirit of enterprise that must have been possessed 
by their predecessors so as to found and success- 
fiiiiy promote a trading concern of such magni- 
tude. 

Eeturning now for a moment to Somerset 
House, we learn that the stock of stamps always 
held by the Controller of Stamps represents a 
money value of some five or six millions of 
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A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. to the muscles of Waring’s face. He gave a 

glance round him, to see tiiat all the doors were 
closed. ^I must coiiMe in you, Constance; 

‘ Come out for a walk, papa,’ Constance said. though, mind, Frances must not share it. I 

‘What! in the heat of the day? You think sitting here, simply as you see me, have been 
you are in Endand.’ supposed dangerous to Tasie’s peace of mind. 

‘No, indeed. I wisE I did-at least, that is & not that an excellent joke J 

. TIT Tj j. r • 1 Ti I don t see that it is a loke at all/ said Conr 

not what I mean. But _ I wish you did not ^ Tasie is 

think it necessary to stay in a place like this, antediluvian. She must be nearly as old as 
Why should you shut yourself out from the are. Any old gentleman might be dan- 
world ? You are very clever, papa.’ gerous to Tasie. Tell me something more wonder-' 

^Who told you so? You cannot have found ful than that.’ 

that out by your own unassisted judgment.’ ‘Oh,, that is how it appears to yoii?’ said 

‘A great many people have told me. I have Waring. His laugh came to a sudden end, 

always known. You seem to have made a broken off, so to speak, in half, and an air of 
mystery about us, but we never made any portentous gravity came over his face. He turned 
mystery about you ; for one thing, of course, over the papers on the table before him, as with 
we couldn’t ; for everybody knew. But if you a sudden thought. ‘ By the w'ay, I forgot I had 

chose to go back to England’ something to do this afternoon,’ he said. ‘Before 

‘ I shall, never go back to England.’ dinner, perhaps, we may take a stroll, if the sun 

‘Oh,’ said Constance with a laugh, ‘never is is not so hot. But this is my working-time/ 
a long day.’ he added with a stiff smile. 

‘So long a day, that it is a pity you should Constance could not disregard so plain a hint, 
link your fortunes to mine, my dear. Frances She rose up quickly. She had taken Frances’ 
has been brought up to it ; but your case is quite chair, which he had forgiven her at first ; but 
different ; and you see even she catches at the it made another note against her now. 
first opportunity of getting away.’ ‘ What have I done ? ’ she said to herself, 

‘ You are scarcely just to Frances,’ said Con- raising her eyebrows, angry, and yet half amused 
stance with her usual calm. ‘You might have by her dismissal. Frances had gone to her room, 
said the same thing of me. I took the first too, and was not to be disturbed, as her sister 
opportunity also. To know that one has a father, had seen by the look of her face. She felt herself, 
whom one never remembers to have seen, is very as she would have said, very much ‘ out of it,’ as 
exciting to the imagination ; and just in so much she wandered round the deserted salone, looking 
as one has been (iisaj)pointed in the parent one at everything in it with a care suggested by 
knows, one expects to find perfection in the her solitude rather than any real interest. She 
parent one has never seen. Anything that you looked at the big high-coloured water-pots, turned 
don’t know is better than everything you do into decorations, one could imagine against their 
know,’ she added with the air of a philosopher, will, which stood in the corners of the room, and 

‘ I am afraid, in that case, acquaintance has which were Mrs Durant’s present to Frances ; and 
been fatal to your ideal.’ at the blue Savona vases, with the names of 

‘Not exactly,’ she said. ‘Of course, you are, medicines, real or imaginary, betraying their 
quite different from what I supposed. But I original intention ; and all the other decorative 
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scraps — tlie little old pictures, tlie pieces of needle' witli lier eyes full of tears, with a rising wave 
work and brocade. They were pretty when she of passion and resentment which seemed to suf- 
lo<,»ked at them, though she had not perceived focate her. He had kept them all back, ^''hat 
their beauty at the first glance. There were more harm could they have done 2- Why should she 
decorations" of the same description in the ante- have been kept in ignorance, and made to 
room, wddeh gave her a little additionaj oecupa- appear like a heartless child, like a creature 
tion ; and tlien she strolled into the loggia and without sense or feeling 2 Half ior her mother, 
threw herself into the long chair. She had a half for herself, the girl’s heart swelled with a 
book, one of the novels she had bought on the kind of fury. She had not been ready to judge 
journey. But Constance was not accustomed to her father even after she had^ been aware of 
'miitii "rianling. Slie got through a chapter or his sin against her. She had ^still accepted wliat 
two ; and then she looked round upon the view he did as part^ of him, bidding her own mind 
and mused a little, and then returned to her be silent, hushing all criticism. ^Biit when she 
novel. The second time she threw it down and read these little letters, her passion overllowed. 
went back to the drawing-room, and had another How dared he to ignore all her rights, to allow 
look at the Savona pots. She had thought how herself to be misrepresented, to give a false idea 
well they would look on a certain shelf at ‘ liome.’ of her 2 This was the most poignant pang of all 
And then she stoiiped and took herself to task. Without being selfish, it is still impossible to 
Wliat did she mean by borne*? Tliis v/as home, feel a wrong of this land to another so acutely 
She was going to live here ; it was to be her as to yourself. He had deprived her of the 
phiee in the WorLI, What she had to do was comfort of knowing that she had a mother, of 
i to think of the decorations here, and whether communicating with her, of retaining some hold 
she could add to them, not of vacant corners upon that closest of natural friends. That injury 
in another jilace. Finally, she returned again she had condoned and forgiven ; but when Frances 
to the loggia, and sat down once more rather saw how her father’s action must have shaped the 
drearily. ' idea of herself in the mind of her mother, there 

There had never occurred a day in her exxDeri- was a moment in which she felt that she could 
ence in wdiich she had been so long without not forgive him. If she had received year by 
^Bometlung to do.’ Something to do meant some- year these tender letters, yet never had been 
thing that was amusing, something to pass the moved to answer one of them, what a creature 
tiriKii somebody to entertain, or perhaps, if must she have been, devoid of heart or common 
nothing else was possible, to quarrel with. To feeling, or even good taste, that superficial grace 
sit alone and look round her at ‘the view,’ to by which the want of better things is concealed! 
have not a creature to say a word to, and noth- She was more horrified by this thought than by 
ing to engage herself with but a book : and any other discovery she could have made. She 
nothing to look forward to but this same thing seemed to see the Frances whom her mother 
i‘epcated throe hundi'ed and sixty-five days in knew — a little ill-conditioned child ; a small, 
tlie year 1 The prospect, the thought, made petty, ungracious, unloving girl. Was this what 
Constance shiver. It could not be. She must had" been thought of her"? And it was all his 
do sometliiiig to break the spell. But what fault — all her father’s fault ! 

■was there to do? The sj?ese were all made for At first, she could see no excuse for him. 
to-day, the dinner was ordered : and she knew She would not allow to herself that any love for 
very little either about the speso or the dinner, her, or desire to retain her afiection, was at the 
' She would have to learn, to think of new dishes, bottom of the concealment. She got a sheet of 
and write them down in a ^little book, as Frances paper, and began to write with passionate velie- 
did. Her dinners, she said to herself, must be meiice, pouring forth all her heart. ‘Imagine 
better than those of Frances. But when was that I have never seen your dear letters till 
she to begin, and how was she to do it 2 In to-day — never till to-day I and wliat must you 
the meantime, she W'ent and fetched a sliawl, think of me,’ she %vrote. But -when she had 
and wdiile the sun blazed straight on the loggia put her "whole heart into it, working a miracle, 
from the south, to which it was open in front, and and making the dull paper to glow and weep, 
left only one scrap of shade in a corner scarcely there came a change over her thoughts. She had 
enough to shelter the long chair, fell asleep there, kept his secret till now. She had not betrayed 
finding that she had nothing else to do. even to Constance the ignorance in which she 
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lierself, growing more miserable as she fou"M Frances had not been accustomed to many 
with the conviction that whether in condemning demonstrations of affection, and this moved her 
him or covering what he had done, herself vras almost beyond her power of self-control. She 
her first thought. She had to choose no'w put doym. lier head upon her father’s shoulder 
between vindicating herself at his cost, or suffer- and cried : * Oh, if we could only go back a 
ing continued misconception to screen him. week ; but we can’t ; no, nor even half a day. 
W'hieli should she do? 'Slowly she folded up Things that might have been this morning, can’t 
tiia letter she 3 iad written and put it away, not be now, papa I I was very, very angry— oh, in 
destroying, but saving it, as leaving it still a rage, wLen I read these ^letters. lYliy did you 
possible to carry out her first intention. Then keep them from me? Why did you keep iny 
she wrote another shorter, half-fictitious letter, in mother from me ? I vT:ote and told her every- 
wliieh the Ihtterness in her heart seemed to take thing ; and then I tore up my letter and told 
the form of reproach to the fate which was her nothing. But I can never be the same again,’ 
altering her life, and iier consent to obey her said the girl, shaking her head with that con- 
mother’s call was forced and sullen. But this victioa of the iinchangeableness of a first trouble 
letter "was no sooner written than it was torn to which is so strong in youth. ^ Now, I know 
jheces. What was she to do? She ended, after what it is to be one tiling and appear another; 
much thought, by destroying also her first letter, and to bear blame and suffer for what you have 
and -writing as follows : not deserved.’ 

•Tk., m 1 4. 1 Waring repented his appeal to his child. He 

Leak I^Iothek To see ni} sister and to licai the sucldeii impulse which had 

■chat YOU want me is very bewi dering and jje Withdrew his arm 

astonislimg to me I am very re^y to come ,,4^^ a sudden revulsion of feeling, and 

1 . indeed, you p.ll forpve me all that you must t],at Constance ivas not omotional, 

think so bad m mo, aip let me try as well as ^ 

I can to please you Indeed, I desire to do so 

with all mv heart. 1 have understood very ittlo, He witl?drew his arm, and said 

and I have been thought ess, and, yoii will think, 331,11 <siiow mo what address you 

without any natural atteotion; but ms is because ^ upon vour inothei’’s letter. You amst 

I was_ so Ignorant, and had nobody to tell me. 

1 01 give me, dear mamma. I do not feel as it I Pp^nces dried her eyo.s hastily, and felt the 
clave wnte to you now and caU you by that gjj ^ 

name As soon as we can consider and see how ^ ^ addressed to Mi’s Warii^, no 

it IS best for me to travel, I will come. I am , 

not clever ancl pautiful l^e Consto but 3 , Pe .pIUp ^ 

indop I do WISH to please you wiHi all my ^>3 tl^3 gipj. ^3 

EAi^CES. means of knowing. I told you 

This was all she could say. She put it up in your mother was a much more important person 
an envelope, feeling confused with her long than I. You will see the difference between 
thinking and -with all the elements of change -wealth and poverty, as well as betw'een a father’s 
that were about her, and took it back to the sway and a mother’s, -when 3mu go to Eaton 
bookroom to ask for the adebess. She had felt Square. This is your mother’s address.’ He 
that she could not approach her father with wrote it hastily on a piece of paper and pushed 
composure oi* speak to him of ordinary matters ; it towards her. Frances had received many 
but it made a little formal bridge, as it -^vei'e, from shocks and surprises in the course of these days, 
one kind of intercourse to another to ask him but scarcely one which was more staitling to 
for that address. her simple mind than this. The paper which 

‘ Will you xffease tell me where mamma lives ? ’ her father gave her did not bear his. name. It^ 
she said. was addressed to Lady Markham, Eaton Square, 

Waring turned round quickly to look at her. London. Frances turned to him an astonished 
^ So 3’-ou have written already ? ’ gaze. ‘ That is -where — mamma is li-vmg ? ’ she 

^0 papa, can you say ‘^already?” Wliat kind said, 
of creature must she think I am, never to have ‘That is — j-our mother’s name and address,’ 
sent a word all these 3^ears ? ’ he answered coldly. ‘ I told you she was a 

He paused a moment and then said: ‘You greater personage than I.’ 

have told her, I suppose ? ’ ‘ But, papa ’ 

‘I have told her nothing except that I am ‘You are not aware,’ he said, ‘that, according 
ready to come wdienever we can arrange how I to the beautiful arrangements of society, a woman 
am to travel. — Papa,’ she said with one of those wdio makes a second marriage below her is allowed 
sudden relentings whicli come in the way of our to keep her first husband’s name. It is so, how- 
sternest displeasure -with those we love, ‘O j)apa!’ ever. Lady Markham chose to avail herself of 
laying her hand on his arm, ‘why did you do that privilege. — That is ail, I suppose? You 
it ? I am obliged to let her think that I have can send your letter without any further reference 
been without a heart all my life — ^ibr I cannot to me.’ 

bear it when any one blames you.’ Frances went away -without a word, treading 

‘Frances,’ he said -with a response equally softly, with a sort of suspense of life and thought, 
sudden, putting his arm round her, ‘ what -^'iil She could not tell how she felt, or -what it meant 
my iij.e be -without you ? I have always trusted She knew nothing about the arrangements of 
in you, depended on you -without knowing it society., Did it mean something wTong, something 
Let Constance go back to her, and stay you "with that was impossible ? Frances could not tell how 
me.’ that could be, that your father and mother should 
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a passage in any vessel that was available, no 
matter if she was lit for the work or not ; and 
where these ships take weeks, we used to take 
months, and regard it as a matter of course/ 

‘Yes/ said I ; ‘I have often read of difficulties, 
and even dangers, incurred by our troops on their 
Indian voyage ; but I used to think them probably 
greatly exaggerated/ 

‘Exaggerated, madam quoth the colonel hotly. 
‘Say, rather, not a tenth part was told. I ohce, 
on my first voyage, encountered perhaps the most 
bloodthirsty pirate that then sailed the seas/ 

‘ How terrible I ’ I cried. ‘ A ]pirate ! I thought 
a vessel carrying troops would be certainly safe 
from such an attack/ 

‘StayP interrupted the colonel. ‘I have not 
said that the ship was full of armed troops ; though 
even in that case she might be unequal to the 
task of driving off a determined pirate. But the 
case I am speaking of was very different, and if 
you care to hear it, I will tell it to you.^ 

‘ I should like it very much,’ I said ; ‘ the 
attraction of a story of real life is too great to be 
resisted/' ' ■ 

‘Very well/ said the old colonel ; ‘ then yoii 
shall have it, whether worthy of your interest or 
not. You must know/ he continued, ‘that when 
I joined the army — more than fifty years ago— 
I was gazetted to a regiment then quartered in 
the West Indies; and on making inquiries as to 
my passage, I was informed that a vessel would 
shortly sail for that station, and that some other 
officers, belonging to my own and other regiments, 
would take a" passage in her. She was a barque 
of about seven hundred tons, called the A 
and I joined her at Gravesend, A smarts trim^ 
little craft she was ; and her captain prided him- 
self on her appearance, and inspired his men with 
the same feeling. I found two or three young 
fellows going out like myself to join their regi- ; 
ments ; a married major with his wife and child 
and his sister-in-law ; and two other ladies going 
to join their husbands abroad. As usual, weNvere 
shorthanded enough as regards the crew, who 
barely numbered twenty all told. 

‘Just before I went down to join the ship, a 
terrible tale of outrage upon the high seas had 
occupied the minds of all in England, for the 
papers were full of the horrible story of the dis- 
covery of the Morning Star, and of the tragedy 
that was revealed when that unhappy Vessel ivas 
boarded as a derelict. If I remember aright, they 
who were told off to board and examine the appa- 
rently deserted ship found, on entering the salGoii, 
her ill-fated officers and passengers sitting back 
to back around the long table, closely lashed in 
pairs, each with his throat gashed from ear to ear ! 
And there were fair and delicate girls among them 
too — none spared — not one ! And the fiends who 
had done this deed had attempted to scuttle the 
shipj- that she might ■ sink, and carry all evi- 


not only live apart, but have different names. 
A vague horror took possession of her mind. She 
went back to her room again, and stared at that 
strange piece of paper without knowing what to 
make of it. Lady Markham ! It was not to 
that personage she had written her poor little 
simple letter. How could she say mother to a 
great kdv, one who was not even of the same 


nainel She was far too ignorant to know how 
little importance was to be attached to this. To 
Frances, a name w'as so much. She had never 
been taught anything but the primitive symbols, 
the innocently conventional alphabet of life. This 
new discovery filled her with a chill horror. She 
took her letter out of its envelope with the 
intention of destroyin; 


intention of destroying that too, and letting 
silence, that silence wliicli had reigned over her 
life so long, fall again and for ever between her 
and the mother whose very name was not hers. 
But as this impulse swept over her, her eye 
caught one of the first of the little letters which 
had revealed this unknown woman to her. It 
was written in very large letters, such as a child 
might read, and in little words. ‘My darling, 
write to me ; I long so for you. Your loving 
motlier.’ There was no viscountess there. Her 
sijtiple mind was swept by contending impulses, 
like strong winds carrying her now one way, 
now another. And unless it should he that 
unknown mother herself, there was nobody in 
the world to whom she could turn for counsel. 
Her heart revolted against Constance, and her 
hither had been vexed she could not tell how. 
She was incapable of betraying the secrets of the 
family to any one beyond its i*ange. What was 
she to do ? 

And all this because the mother, the source 
of BO much disturbance in her little life, was 
Lady Markham, and not Mrs Waring ! But this, 
to the ignorance and simplicity of Frances, was 
the most incomprehensible mystery of all. 

(To he continued^) 


fail again and for ever between her 
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laugh down the notion ; and others even made crosstrees and levelling his glass once more, 
as if they ^voiild <lesirc such a meeting, that He, too, was interested in her, that W’as evi- 
they might wreak vengeance upon such demons, dent. Presently he closed liis glass, came down 

Oui* good little captain said nothing, or at from aloft, and said to the tirst-mate : “Mr 

anyrate but little; but, as we afterwards found, Brown, stunsails ! ” 

he made every inquiry that %vas possible as ^ How glad we w^ere ! We loved to see the 
to the appearance, size, armament-, and habitat stunsails set, and to feel that the little ship was 
of the pirate-ship to wdiich this deed was doing her best to bring her long voyage to an 
ascribed.. Then ’we sailed ; and for the first time end, and our captain was evidently anxious to 
I experienced the delicious pleasure of sweeping be in port. The extra canvas pnilled her along 
down Channel with a fresh and fair wind, the considerably faster than she hud gone before ; 

English coast spreading out before us from the but it was evident that the breeze was fading 

Foreland to the Start,' as we rushed along hour away both wdtli us and with the stranger, for 

after hour, bright sun overhead, tight little ship the glass showed that she too had set stunsails. 

iinderfoot, young blood in my veins, and all As the evening came dowm, the wind fell to 
the world before me. What w-oiicler, then, that almost nothing, and in its pjlace an exceedingly 
ere we were clear of the Channel, the ghastly heavy ground-swell got up, on wiricli our little 
mystery of the Morivinrj Star was pretty nearly ship rolled and squattered in a most restless and 
erased from my memory, crowded out by the uncomfortable manner. 

thousand new sensations consequent upon this C4s it wais impossible to remain comfortably 
new departure in my life. on deck, the ship rolled so incessantly and 

‘ All went W' ell with us ; no hurricane came wildly, I w’ ent below, turned in, and tried hard 
dowui to drive us struggling in the wild whirl to sleep, but the motion of the ship made it 
of waters ; the wind was not always fair, nor almost impossible. Again and again I woke 
the sky ahvays bright, but the monotony of the through the hot night, and in the occasional 
voyage w'as disturbed by no menace of disaster, intervals of noise, fancied I heard the skipper’s 
At last a day came wiien our little captain voice giving orders on deck, but this I supposed 
at breakfast announced to us that if the wind w^as merely imagination. At last, at about five 

held fair and strong, we might hope to reach a.m. I could stand it no longer — my bunk was 

our destination in another forty-eight hours ; intolerable ; and, tossing on my clothes, I scram- 
and to us, more than satisfied as we 'vvere with bled as best I could up the ladder and staggered 
our experience of the sea, w’eary of being cooped cautiously aft. 

up in so small a vessel, and full of eager desire “Good-morning, captain. iS^ot a breath of 
to see the w’oiiders of the foreign land, the wind, eh? and she is rolling worse than ever, 
announcement was clelighttiTl ; and often and I think. — Ah, there ^s our friend!" I added, as 
anxiously did w^e pop up from below’' and cast I looked in the direction of the strange vessel, 
a glance around to see if the wdnd still held “Seems nearer than last night, after all. What 
fair. On one of these occasions, wdien I had do you make of her ? ” 

for the tw^entieth time in the last hour put my “ I don^t like the look of her at all,” said he, 
head up the hatchwny to see if all was w^ell, I very gravely and in a low voice. “I don’t wish 
noticed the skipper standing aft wdth his glass to alarm you unnecessarily, but I never saw a 
to his eye looking long and hard at some distant craft of more suspicious appearance. She is 
object ; and following the direction of his tele- showing no colours, though ours w-ere hoisted 
scope, I saw a speck which could be nothing at daylight ; she carries a great number of guns 
else but a ship. for a vessel employed in trade ; she has a perfect 

“ Hillo ! captain,” said I, “ a stranger in swarm of men on board ; and what is more,” 

; sight?” added he, sinking liis voice so that not even the 

' “ Yes,” said he quietly ; “ she is coming up man at the wheel could hear him, “ she is ter- 

with us fast. She must be bringing up a breeze ribly like the description of the ci’aft which is 
wdtli her, or w’^e are running out of the wund, supposed to have taken the Morning Star 1 ” 
which she still holds. A short time ago, we ‘ For an instant my blood seemed to rush back 
could only see her topsails, and now’’ her hull to my heart and congeal there; but I maste.red 
is rising. Take a look at her,” as he handed the my excitement and concealed it as best I might, 
glass to me. “ What can we do ? ” said I in a low voice. 

*I looked. She seemed a small brig or “ Not much, I fear,” returned , he calmly. “We 
brigantine, with very square yards, and she'^ w-as, have t'wo guns, carronacles, but a very small 

as he said, overhauling us fast ; but other than supply of shot and powder, and if it came to 

that I could not tell. fighting in that way, he could lie off and sink 

“ The wind is firiling fast,” said our skipper ; us at his leisure. But he won’t do that ; that 

“ I am afraid it will encl in a dead calm.” is not his business — lie must take fii’st, and sink 

‘I did not answer; I merely rushed down after w'ards ; and if it comes to boarding — God 
below with the eagerness of youth. “ I say, a sail ! help us ! — Say nothing about it down below 
you fellows — that looks like nearing land, eh ? — ■ to the ladies,” he added. “ They will know it, 
Miss Dash ! a sail ! You ’ll see it right aft ; the if it is true, far too soon as it is ; but you might 
captain thinks the wind is falling ; ” and away give a hint to your brother-officers.” 

I rushed on deck again to inspect anew the ^With a heavy heart, I made my way to the ' 
interesting stranger. hatchway to whiter dismay and terror to my 

was surprised not to see the skipper friends below. What a tenable breakfast that 
anywhere about the deck ; but following the was ! To sit with the ghastly secret weighing 
eye of the man at the wheel, I looked aloft, down my heart like lead, and hear the gay chatter 
and saw Mm settling himself down in the of the ladies 'as they anticipated a speedy arrival, 
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to take tkem partially into our confidence and 
let them know that there was danger. 

‘As night fell, w’e hincied that the swell was 
; somewhat less in huhi, but it might be only 
i fancy ; anyhow, the captain would not hear of 
I us all keeping watch all niglit, which was what 
' we youngsters especially proposed to do. “ No, 
gentlemen, said lie. “ Go and turn in, and get 
what rest you can vrhile you Iiave tlie chance.’" 

‘I went belo'w, and turned in at his bidding, 
and wearied with excitement and watching, I 
fell asleep, a troubled, unsatisfactory sleep, it is 
true, but not the less sleep ; and from this 
troubled rest I was aroused by hearing my 
name whispei'ed and feeling a gentle touch 
upon my arm. I started up, and saw by the 
dim light of a lantern the figure of our old 
quartermaster. “ Beg pardon, sir,” said lie ; but 
the cap’ll sent me down to say the brigantine is 
on the move, and he ’d like you to know.” 

‘ I jumped up, seized my arms, and hurried on 
deck* It was about two in the morning; the 
swell had gone down considerably, though still 
very great ; the stars were all over the ^ sky. The 
captain silently pointed in the direction of the 
brigantine. I looked, but at first could see 
nothing ; then she rose upon the swell, and I 
saw her clearly. She was much nearer ! 

“ But how— -how ? ” I asked. “ There is still no 
wind, and”— — - ■ ■ ' , , 

‘Tlie captain grasjied my arm, to make me 
silent, and whispered : “ Sweeps ! Listen, ! ” 

‘Intently I Msteiierl, and for some seconds 
without re.sult ; but, the ship pausing for one 
moment in her tumbling roll, and allowing a 
momentary cessation to her creaks and groans, 
I heard faintly and mistily, as if in a dream, 
the smothered cheep of the sweeps (long oars) as 
the unknown vessel strove to work herself forward 
by this means. 

“ TYhat can they do I whispered. 

“ Nothing yet, while this roll lasts, except come 
closer up and make a nearer inspection of us. 
.When the day dawns, wo must change our 
tactics,” replied the captain. “ Go dovui again ; 

there is nothing you c£in do.” 

‘ But I was wrought up to too high a pitch 
to go dovai again ; and the captain and I 
remained up oil the rest of the niglit until day- 
light dawneci discussing tlie situation, and racking 
our brains for a method of escape. 

‘And now the sun sprang up and glorified 
the tumbling ocean, vfhose troubled bosom was 
certainly heaving with far less vehemence tliaii 
before ; and there, not half a mile away from us, 
on our larboard quarter, lay the brigantine, still 
rolling heavily as we ourselves did, her row of 
guns, eight on a side, gleaming brightly in the 
morning sun ; her bulwarks thickly lined vuth 
heads ; and at her gaff, admitting of no doubt any 
longer as to her cliaracter — a coal-black flag ! 
We could see that we w’ere the object of eager 
examination by her crew ; and for their benefit 
we enacted a little pantomime, which the captain 
and I had planned the niglit before. No uniforms 
were now to be seen upon the deck ; but, as we 
knew that their glasses were upon us, intent on 
discovering our force, those in uniform were 
instructed to appear occasionally at the hateli- 
ways both fore and al’t, as if about to come on 
deck, with their arms in their hands, when they 


"We tried after breakfast, by various excuses, to 
keep them down below ; but they laughed us 
aside ; and gaily scrambled up the hatchway to 
renew their acquaintance with the stranger, full 
of ouger hope that she might be within speaking 
distance. How they laughed to see her roll till 
her copper showed bright and radiant half-'way 
to her keel ; how they plied the skipper with 
questions about her; ventured to imagine that 
she might have friend^5 of theirs on board, and 
finally waved handkerchiefs to her in their 
guileiessnesa ! 

‘At last the captain made some excuse for 
x*eqiiesting the ladies to retire below, and having 
succeeded in his object, took us all into his 
counsel and laid the matter before us. 

“ If, as I have every reason to fear, gentlemen,” 
said, he, “ the craft astern of us is a pirate, wo 
must face the fact and try and make some plan 
of escape. At present, I believe we are safe from 
him as long as this calm and this tremendous 
ground-swell last. He cannot come any nearer, 
there being no wind ; he cannot hoist out his 
boats and tow up to us in so heavy a roll My 
idea is, that lie wIU wait for the roll to go down 
and the breeze to spring up, and then take us 
at his ease, knowing that we cannot escape now. 
But there are one or two things in our favour : 
lie cannot have been waiting for Us, for our cargo 
would be worthless to Min. He has probably 
fallen across us by accident, and he will want 
to know •\sdiat we are before he attacks us. 
Vessels C'f his tr.ade have occasionally caught a 
tartar, and tliey learn to be wary. If he thinlvs 
we arc “worth taking, he will not, as he might, 
stand oil; and play at long-bowls, because that 
would result in the probalfie sinking of the ship 
and loss of licr cargo. On the other hand, he 
will be very wary of boarding, should he antici- 
X^ate a determined resistance from a large number 
of armed men ; and in that case, the best thing 
we cun do, as it seems to me, is to let him 
believe that wo have troojDs on board, and that 
any attempt on his part to board uull meet xvith 
a warm recepti on. What do you think, gentlemen 

‘The captain was undoubtedly correct in his 
reasoning, and his opinion was at once acted 
upon. All of us wTio held a commission in 
the army put on our uniforms and appeared 
in them on the upper deck ; while some of the 
hands forward were rigged iip in mess-jackets, 
&c., siiixplied by the officers for the purpose, 
and -were instructed to show themselves at inter- 
vals on the forecastle, multiplying themselves 
as much as possible; while a soldier-servant of 
the majoBs was ordered to do sentry-go ■with 
a musket aft. Moreover, our two twenty-four 
pounder cari’onades were loaded each with a 
round-shot and a large bag of musket-bullets ; 
muskets — for we had a few— were served out 
to the men, -^vitli a cutlass apiece ; and we 
who had swords and sporting-guns and pistols 
made them ready for use. 

‘But all this prepainng of arms and unpacking 
of uniforms could not be done uuthout the know- 
ledge of the ladies of our party; and the appre- 
hensions of the major’s wife w^ere first aroused, 
and gradually spread in terrified whispers to the 
whole of the party, until at last it was necessary 
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would at once be peremptoril}^ ordered below by to it, and tli.e bubbles began swiftly to course 
one of tlio mates — giving those in the brigantine astern, a terrible load fell from our liearis, and we 
ilie idea that we were full of troops. felt that we were saved.^ 

^As tlie nioruing passed, it was evident that 

the brigantine's people were puzzled, and hardly The colonel paused a moment, his eye fixed 
knew whetiier to leave us alone or not. All on vacanc>g as if he saw Iiiinseif once more upon 
tliat day and all that night ^ve lay about half the deck of the Alfred, 

a mile "apart, courtesylng to each other as we ‘And what became of the inercliantiuan?' I 
rose and hdi on the swell, with no incident to asked, when silence hnd lasted for some moments, 
cause us fresh, apprehension, save that at night ‘ Don't ask me — don’t ask me 1 ’ he replied in 
they again got their sweeps out, and actually agitated tones. ‘Poor^sonk! murdered— every 
swept iier right round its, in order, I suppose, one of them — and the ship scuttled.’ 
to keep us in a state of panic and anxiety. ‘And was no vengeance exacted for so terrible 

^ Again the day dawned, again the blaze of sun- a crime V 
llght'streamed over the vraters. What is it that ‘Before an hour had passed after our arrival, 
is niaidng such a stir in the svcarm on board the a thirty-six gun Irigato had sailed on our infor- 
brigantine? Why are they getting out their niation to capture or clestray those miserable 
s-weeps again in sucli haste ? Are they going at villains where>soever they might find them ; but 

last to attack us ? Arc they ? But no ! their vessels such as those may go where no great 

stern is towards us. They are moving in the warship can follow them, and ^ the intricate 
opposite direction ! Is help coming to us? Are xoassages and keys of the West Indies were better 
they moving olf in fear? Our captain rushed known to such outcasts of land and sea than 
up into the maintop with his glass, and even to His Majesty’s ollicers.’ 
before he had reached that height, the shout of “ A ‘ And they escaped ? ’ 

sail 1 ” came from his lips, and his finger pointed ‘Within a month from the time of our 
over our larboard Cj[uarter. Sagerly we strained encounter, those vessels were caught in a 
our eyes in that direction, and far away, hull down furious West Indian tornado ; were dismasted, 
beneath the horizon, in the very quarter to which and, after tossing about for days at the mercy 
the ])rigantine was steering, ive saw the gleam of of the storm, were wrecked on one ^ of the 

white which betokened the presence; of a large islands, where most of their crew miserably 

vessel under sail. perished in their efforts to swim thimigh the 

“xi large merchraitman, homeward-bound, I surfi Their leader, however, and one or two 
should say,” the captain shouted from the top. more, managed to reach the shore alive, where 
“That villain must have been Trailing for her the natives had come clowii to rp,cler what 
when he fell in with us. Let us hope she will help they could ; but, being immediately recog- 
get away from him. She seems to have a breeze, nised, they were seized and hanged without 
at anyrate.” mercy on the nearest tree. — There, madain 1 that 

‘What a relief it was to see that swarm of is one of the experiences of a subaltern in the 
miscreants moving olf by their own exertions ! old days, and you will agree with me in thiidcing 
How^ we follow^ed them vvitli our eyes and glasses it by no means a pleasant one.’ 
as hour after hour their sweeps rose and fell upon ‘I do indeed,’ I’eplied I. ‘But did you ever 
the now subsiding surface of the sea I By-and- hear the name of the man who commanded 
by, her sails seemed to fill, she heeled slightly those tw’o vessels ? ’ 

to one side; her sweeps -were no longer to be seen ‘His name ! Yes, of course. I used to know 
— she had a breeze. his name w^ell enough once ; but xny memory 

‘Shortly after this, an exclamation from our is getting weak. — What on earth now was that 
skipper attracted my attention, “I thought so,” seoundrel’s name ! Gossett? Gaston? Gaspard? — 
he said; “there are two of them ! ” and as vve Yes, that’s it! I think his name was Gaspard, 
looked, just clear of the merchantman on the as far as I can recollect ; but I won’t be certain, 
other side we saw a suspicious-looking schooner. Gas|)ard ! yes; that’s the name, I believe.’ 
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not later than December 1. Each communication 
rauBt have a distinguishing motto, and must ^ be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, also bearing^ 
that motto, and containing vdthin it the name of 
the author. 

A good imitation of celluloid may, according to 
a continental journal, be made from x>otato pulp. 
The mode of preparation is simple. Potatoes after 
being peeled are boiled for several hours in water 
containing eiglit per cent, of sulphuric acid. The 
resulting pasty mass is then deprived of its 
adherent moisture by pressure, and is after- 
wards moulded into any required form. It is 
said that good billiard balls can be made of this 
: substance, and that pipe-bowls^ manufactured 
from it are difficult to distinguish from meer- 
schaum. 

Some years ago a story was current oi a 
woman who ai^plied at one of our hospitals 
for treatment of a nervous affection. After 
listening to a recital of her symptoms, the 
doctor made her shut her lips upon a clinical 
thermometer. Upon removing it, the patient 
exclaimed : * Why, I declare it has done me good 
already.' The cloctor humoured her delusion, 
and refrained from any other treatment than 
a few more applications of the magical glass tube. 
She was soon cured. A parallel case is now cited 
by the PhikidelpMa Medical News, an hysterical 
patient having been cured by magnetism. The 
magnet was of wood 1 but capped with metal, so 
as to seem cold to the touch. These cases remind 
US that a large proportion of such ailments are 
imaginary, and will often yield to imaginary 
ixuneclies. 

A new brown gunpowder, called Cocoa Powder, 
has been tested by our military authorities. Its 
great recommendation is that when fired it gives 
little or no smoke. This would seem an appa- 
rently unimportant detail of field-service. But 
when w*e call to mind the incidents of General 
Graliani’s victory at Tamasi— in the Soudan — 
last year, we shall be able to note its real import- 
ance! Upon that occasion, our men in their 
excitement llred their weapons imeniaturely, 
enveloping themselves in a veil of smoke, under 
cover of winch the fearless Arabs broke the 
British square, and for a brief time were masters 
of the situation. This is but one instance out 
of many which might be adduced to show the 
inconvenience of smoke on the battlefield. 

The work of widening the Suez Canal, which 
is now definitely decided upon, will, it is esti- 
' mated, occupy two years ; but the benefit of the 
alterations will make itself felt before their com- 
pletion. The enlarged waterway will be capable 
of an almost indefinite amount of traffic, and 
this result maj^ be said to be necessary ; for 
calculation shows that the traffic has in the past 
doubled itself in five years ; and there is every 
reason to believe that this rate of increase will 
continue in the future. 

Some interesting particiilars relating to the 
amount of colonial possessions possessed by dif- 
ferent states have lately been published. Britain 
heads the list with sixty-five square miles of 
colony to each mile of her own area. Then 
follow— Holland, with fifty-four miles ; Portugal, 
with twenty ; Denmark, with six ; and France, 
with not quite two miles of colonial land to 
each mile of mother-eountxy. It is calculated 


that the lands over which Britain holds sway 
exceed the great Eussian empire by two hundred 
thousand square miles, and that they represent 
as nearly as possible one-sixth of the land area 
of the globe. 

It has lately become quite a common occurrence 
to find rough pictorial illustrations inserted in 
daily and weekly newspapers which have hereto- 
fore depended upon the attractions of letterpress 
alone. It is not perhaps generally known that 
these cuts are produced automatically, without the 
help of the engraver in any stage of the process. 
There are now several different methods by which 
these interesting results can be achieved, most of 
them depending more or less upon photography. 
It has been arranged to hold an international 
competition of these automatic-engraving pro- 
cesses, and the specimens sent in will eventually 
form a part of the Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington. Full particulars can be obtained of 
Mr J. S. I-Iodson, the lion, secretary, at 20 High 
Holborn, London. 

Our contemporary Land and Water has lately 
done a useful service in pointing out the fallacy 
of the widespread belief that ivy trained against, 
the walls of a dwelling-house is productive of 
damp walls and general imliealthiness. The very 
opposite of this is really the case. If any one 
will carefully examine an ivy-clad wall after a 
shower of rain, he will notice that while the 
overlapping leaves have conducted the water from 
point to point until it has reached the ground, 
the wall beneath is perfectly dry and dusty. 
More than this, the thirsty shoots which force 
their way into every crevice of the structure 
which will afford a firm hold, act like suckers, in 
drawing out any particles of moisture for their 
own nourishment. Tlie ivy, in fact, acts like a 
greatcoat, keeping the house from wet, and warm 
into the bargain. One more virtue it has, in 
giving to tiie ugliest structure an evergreen 
beauty. 

The Cremation Society of England have issued 
circulars to the effect that they are now in a posi- 
tion to undertake the cremation of bodies at 
Woking in Surrey. The chief practical objection 
to this new-old method of disposing of the dead 
is that all traces of poison feloniously adminis- 
tered would be destroyed. This is sought to be 
guarded against by the rule of the Society, that 
two medical certificates as to the cause of death 
must be produced before they can consent to 
act. The cost of cremation is, as at present 
fixed, under twelve pounds sterling, which will 
compare favourably with the sums often paid 
for ordinary and, as a rule, needlessly expensive 
sepulture. 

Several very efficient electric gas-lighters have 
for some time past been before the public. 
In one of these, a button is pressed, which 
sets in motion a vulcanite arrangement, thereby 
exciting frictional electricity, and causing a 
train of sparks to appear at the top of the 
instrument. These sparks will readily fire the 
gas. Another contrivance contains within it 
a bar of zinc and one of carbon together 
with an exciting fluid, which is only brought 
into contact with them when the instrument is 
inverted. Directly this occurs, a thin platinum 
wire becomes red hot, and the gas can be lighted. 
A modification of this latter arrangement is for 
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tho purposo of detecting gas-escapes witliout tlie 
usual catastrophe. It consists of a similar 
platinum wire inclosed within a safety envelope 
of wire-gauze. When hrought into a gaseous 
atmosphere, the temperature of the platinum is 
much increased, and a v;aniing bell is set ringing. 

Some experiments in ocean telegraphy are 
about to he tried in the Mediterranean, which, 
if successful, will have important and far- 
rcaclung applications. It has been suggested by 
a French oltieer of engineers that deep-sea cables 
could be furnished at certain intervals with 
branch lines leading to the surface of the water, 
and that these lines could be buoyed in such a 
manner that passing vessels could attach to them 
the necessary appliances for communicating with 
the shores. "The present experiments are to be 
tried upon the cable between France and Algiers ; 
but a more important field for the system would 
be on the broad Atlantic, where not only could 
ships send news of their own safety and of the 
■well-being of ships they had spoken with, but 
storm warnings of the greatest value for weather 
forecasting co\ild also be sent home. The result 
of the Mediterranean experiments will be looked 
for with great interest. 

This year will see the completion of one of the 
greatest submarine engineering feats ever under- 
taken in Britain. The Severn tunnel was first 
begun by the Great Western Bail way sixteen years 
ago, and the accomplishment of the great work has 
been delayed by difficulties which a few years 
back would liave been thouglit insurmountable. 
Tsvice has an enormous volume of water flooded 
the woiks, through the accidental tapping of land 
springs; besides which, fissures in the rock 'were 
met with which let the tidal waters into the 
tunnel. The river is two and a quarter miles 
broad at the site of the works, but the tunnel 
itself is nearly double that length, in order to 
allow for the necessary gradient on either side, 
the crown of the tumiel being fifty feet below 
the deepest part of the river. The enterprise has 
cost considerably more tlian a million of money. 

The stupendous task of printing the ^entire 
■catalogue of books in the British Museum Library, 
numbering one million three hundred and fifty 
thousand printed books and fifty thousand manu- 
scripts, has for some time been steadily progressing. 
The system in vogue up to a recent period was 
to write the names of the books with their refer- 
■ence numbers, Ac., upon slips of paper, which were 
afterwards pasted into the catalogue volumes in 
alphabetical order. From two such volumes, 
■which sufficed to describe the collection in 1787, 
•the number had swelled to two thousand volumes 
in 1878. The number of printed volumes now 
amounts to seventy-four, and the importance of 
the reform will be recognised when we state that 
these seventy “four new volumes replace no fewer 
than two hundred and seventy-six of the far more 
cumbrous manuscript volumes. It may not be 
generally known that any subscriber of three 
pounds ten shillings annually can obtain copies 
of these catalogue volumes as they are issued, 
the present rate of issue being thirty each year. 
Tile government grant for this truly national work 
is only three thousand pounds i^er annum, and 
we are inclined to think that the most captious 
parliamentary critic would not raise an objection 
if this sum were considerably increased. 
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Those who have a desire to become students 
of geology, but who think that they are deterred 
from practical work hy living in great cities 
with lew ojiportunitics of getting outside the 
region of bricks and mortar, would do well to 
pay attention to a lecture upon the Geology of 
the Metropolitan Streets, lately delivered by 
Mr Skertchly, F.G.S., at the London Institu- 
tion. In speaking of the building-stones of the 
great city, he showed how formerly they w^ere 
confined to easily worked limestones and sand- 
stones, But of late years a great and welcome 
change has occurred, for architects have availed 
themselves of crystalline rocks— the many-col- 
oured granites — and heretofore-plainness is gra- 
dually giving place to artistic erections. The 
student of geology may therefore now find many 
examples of interesting and picturesque rock- 
building material, whereas formerly, London and 
Waterloo bridges were the only examples of them 
to be fonnd within the metropolitan area. The 
lecture was well illustrated both with large speci- 
mens and sections of rock, the structure of which 
was shown by means of the microscope. 

According to all accounts, the roller-pulp 
machine invented by a Mr Pond is capable of 
very marvellous results. It will turn sawdust, 
shavings, chips, and any fragments of wood into 
all descriptions of paper, and this without the 
admixture of rags. It will also render available 
I the stalks of sugar-cane, cotton, hemp, and other 
^ plants at the rate of two to three tons per day 
A Vermont newspaper is entirely printed on paper 
made from sawdust treated by this machine, its 
' tensile strength being such that it will stand a 
test of seventeen pounds to the square inch. 
Besides paper-manufacture, the wood-pulp can be 
moulded papier-nniche fashion into pails, barrels, 
and many other utensils. Even for railway 
carriage-wheels, wood-pulp has been 

found serviceable ; and if so, why should not the 
experiment he made of testing its efficacy for 
the mils themselves ? Wooden sleepers, closely 
placed, have latterly enhanced tlie pleasure of a 
railway journey. The ease of transit, and possibly 
the safety, may by -and-by be secured by hardened 
pulp. The woods best adapted to the process are 
those of soft quality, such as fir, pine, poplar, Ac. 

‘Australian System of reducing Iron Ores^ is 
the title under which a process has been patented 
by Mr W. H. Harrison of Sydney, for dealing 
with the valuable native ores of Hew South 
Wales, Hiimerous attempts have been already 
made to manufacture iron and steel from them ; 
but these have failed, it is said, because ^ the 
experimenters have adhered too rigidly to British 
modes of working, without considering certain 
peculiarities in the Australian ores, which require 
special modes of treatment. Mr Harrison sepa- 
rates the impurities which form the chief difficulty 
by means of hydrogen, which carries off these 
impurities in a gaseous condition, leaving the pure 
metal behind. It has been said that this new 
process is likely to do for our Australian colonies 
what the Bessemer process has done for the 
mother-country. Whether this is an exaggeration 
or not will erelong be ascertained, for works on 
a large scale will presently be complete for work- 
ing the process. If it be successful, the saving 
to the colony in the import of English ores will 
amount to a vast sum annually. 
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It peenis astonishing that in these days of Anthrono 
luxnrioiLs railway carriages, the comforts of which of a sma 
liai’e hoen extended to the thifd-'Class passengers 
a better system of heating than the ciimbron? 
and imcomfortahlo foot-warmers has not iixvari- 
ably been introduced on the British lines, 
the waste steam “is utilised— -at 
expense and liy simple appliance 
equable heat in the coaches ; bn 
mown reason, the railway directors in general re 
country as a rule prefer the antiquated system and they 
the feet and lea\dng the rest of the learn, for 
Splendid speed is attained of 
_wliiclT[,_ for instance, bring averagi 

p — b-. m’s of eacii eiglit : 

Why not utilise the engine’s 
her break-powers ? 


1 Laboratory, where, on paynieni 
?, any person could be measured, 
ns sight tested, his strength of pull 
ling capacity measured, d;c. The 
results ill each case were tabulated upon a card 
In and handed to the visitor. This laboratory was 
;anised by Mr Frances Galton, vdio has done 
er original work in the >stiidy of his 
ngs. lie has lately published the 
suits attained ^at this unique laboratory, 
are both curious and instructive. TV"e 
^ instance, that the kmtliing capacity 
men is pnuch greater than of women. The 
Lge height of the two sexes was five feet 
inciies and hve feet three inches respec- 
Iii keenness of 


Sweden, 
trifling 
secure an 
some link 
this 

of scorcliiiig 
body luicared for. 

by our locomotiveL, , 

London an d Edinburgh within nine hour 

heating as tively. In keenness of sight, the ladies, we arcviiot 

A paper lately read' before the Soeiety of °arelirofed“t 

Chemical Industry by Mr Eedwood gave nlany the«e fi-oref tW til ■ looking at 

z is;ss„T».i S.5- is'iSs'”' “ 

Two _ famous aeronaiits and engiiieers have 
- ely died in France. The one was M. aiffard, 

»u.. ki„» 

the Caspian and upon many of the Eu‘^'?hn rb:» ‘ was M. Dupuy 

raiW Tlie by-proditots Ihe IstUkto ihcf L’ 

such as iiaplitlial me, benzole meet with nnnip \ prime mover of 

attention; but that brand/ of manid-actnre established in 

"• SM? £ira.“str’so"s^ 

! The Indian Elioa plant possesses sach a tem. Ct^s stoves let out 

I eious fibre, that it was long^a^ro pointed out that to private oonsumers have 

1; it would be of great valSe !br wSs mann- Large 

factni'ing purposes ; but a difScnltv stood in the baked in various 

j way, becaAsPof there being “7^6 tooS “T.f P^diieecl It 

by wliieb the grower could produce from it a nnktoi.= in various 

clean and unbroken fibre fit for market There - ^ ®o“lj’>istion stoves to reduce 

.I»n a, ,, tarty 145 ™rSAaf'S“ SlA? “>• «” 

the Inunin government offered a valuable prize sirm piead lor an exten- 

to tJie inventor of the coveted machine ^ Aj- , n . v -.-^‘■’.^^^i’opolitan fenioke Act beyond its 
the recent Calcutta eImS? nine" Aaibints recommend^ more 

were shown of more or less merit, blit only one in vaiS7^t7l7tL^ prolusions, now that 
lulhded all tne conditions laid down bv the suppression of the smoke 

autJiorities. This is called the Universal Eibre riate in tPi« “'V 

Cleaning Machine, and its main feature coLSs kW Lm the77l - ^ 

oi the machine is small, and their Renort h? presented 

it can be driven by steam or hv hnPnpha Vf ro the Home Secretary, and it 

anticipated that this invention ndU open up a new 7770 ^ tI “i extendi 

soOTce ol textile indiistiy, and wiU Ue espedaUy in^’a nmst i 

valuable in certain districts of India where the tlis following 

Ehoa plant grows wild, and has been hitherto laan) wSl riLw^ p ® 

loAecl upon as cumbering the ground. in tprSw:;;r h Commissioners find that 

Visitors to the Health Exhibition last year may Samshv Krth to 

remember that there was to be found th^rAn? {> 0 ®“ afaUing-off of flat fish. 


the requirements of the whole world. Mr Eed- 
wood happened to be present when one of the 
wells was opened. He tells us that a mi. 
column of oil spouted up to the height of 
hundred feet, ‘ ' * ■ - - 

that it co.utinuGd gUJSjUlXl 
of petroleum was formed, 
on the spot by 
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that in ofFsIiore tliere has been no decrease nearly ^one himdrecl in number, and the damage 

in the total takes of fish in the North Sea, otherwise %ra3 considerable. — A scientific eoii- 
except in the case of soles ; that the beam- temporary has the ^ following very interesting 
trawl is not destructive to cod and haddock remarks on^ the curiotis effect of the action of 
simwn, and there is no proof of injury to the the dynamite : * The '^dndow in its present 
spawn of herrings or other edible fish ; that damaged state exhibits a remarkable and inte- 
tlierc is no w’-asteful or nnnocessary destruc- resting evidence of the power of suction peculiar 
tioii of immature food-fishes by the beam-trawl ; to dynamite in explosion. The panels of leaded 
tbau the niiniher of fish on particular grounds, glass, which are much distorted by the force of 
espcicially in narrow waters, may be sensibly the explosion, are nearly without exception bulged 
diorinished by the use of the beam -trawl; ; whilst the plain diainond-shaped glazing, 

that tlic* injury done by tlie beam-trawl to the which formed an outer guard or protection to 
foed of iisli is insignificant ; that it has not been the stained glass, is bulged oiiticcmls at every 
proved that the use of the beam-trawl is the sole point ; but the inner window bears unmistakable 
cause of tb.e diimiiiition of fish in territorial evidence of a sudden and violent contraction of 
waters ; tliat in the absence of a proper sjvstern of air immediately subseq_ucnt to the first expansion 
fisliorv statistics and scientific observations, it v/as recorded by the state of the outer glass. It 
impos'sible to discover the causes of or measure would seem that the same force would account 
the fiuctuations of the fisheries ; that much 
damage has been done to drift-nets and haddock 
lines, particularly by steam- trawlers ; and that 
peculiar difficulties attend the recovery by fisher- 
men of compensation under the Sea Fisheries Act, 
or of civil damages. The Commissioners make 
various recommendations suggested by the con- 
clusions arrived at. I have always ^ been very fond of cats, and 

The question of the raising of the temperature like all our family v;e have been in the habit 
of buildings lighted by gas or eleclTicity has of making great pets of them. They are not, 
been cleverly determined at the Eoyal Theatre, I think, as a general rule, troubled with special 
Munich. It had been arranged that, before the or peculiar antipathies, but it is certain that they 
commencement of the perrormanee, the curtain are endowed with far more intelligence, sagacity, 
should be raised and all the lamps should he and affection, than most people give them credit 
allowed to burn for an hour. At the end of for. My experience and observation, extending 
that time, observations on the temperature were over many years, convince me that where cats are 
taken at intervals of five minutes, simultaneously W’ell treated, petted, and rightly understood, they 
ill the boxes, i)ifj gallerj?'. Again, the same are capable of great affection for persons iiidi- 
observations were continued every ten minutes, vidually, and not merely for places, as it is so 
after the audience had assembled and through- much the fashion to allege. Many j)eople have 
out the perforinaRce. By these experiments it a great dislike to the whole race, speak ill of them, 
was proved that the electric light — unlike its rival, and attribute to them every bad and worthless 
gas — actually diminished the temperature, instead trait. This I consider a great injustice to one 
of adding to it. Instead of helping in the gene- of the most beautiful, graceful, and, when properly 
ration of carbonic acid gas, and thereby increas- treated, affectionate of our household pets, 
ing the discomfort of public buildings, espe- , A beautiful and touching anecdote of personal 
cially wdien filled by a large audience, the affection in a cat for her playmate, a cMld, was 
reverse appears to be the case ; which, if really related recently in the Leisiira Sour^ -where the 
the case, must ultimately prove of immense cat not only refused food when the child died, 
advantage in theatres, music-rooms, churches, but, like the celebrated Edinburgh dog, Greyfriars 
or other large structures; and this — to say Bobby, passed most of her time in the village 
nothing of the enoririoiis superiority of the elec- churchyard sitting by the grave, and returning 
trie light — -would alone give it a' place as the home regularly for food. Was the faithful animal 
most brilliant light in the world. ^ that the child was lying beneath? And 

The great south window in Westminster HaU, did she expect her return \o earth? It would 
which was seriously damaged by dynamite explo- seem that some such thought must have possessed 
sion on the 24th of February, was executed her, and that she therefore resolved to await the 
between the years 184*7 and 1851, and opened child’s reappearance. 

the year of the first Great Exhibition. The A splendid tabby Tom belonged to my late ■ 
artists -were Messrs John Hardman & Co., and father-in-la-viq and was a great pet of his 
the subjects represented are the arms of all the daughter (my -wife) when living at home before 
kings and queens, and founders of .reigning houses her marriage. Tab was very fond of his mistress, 
of England, from some time before the Conquest always selecting her lap, when possible, for Ms 
downwards. The dra-wings, which were prepared moments of repose. He was so well trained and 
by Messrs Hardman nearly forty years ago with intelligent that he would follow her about the 
infinite care and labour, are all fortunately garden or the acljoining fields, and answer to his 
preserved, and will be employed by those name exactly like a dog ; and yet, with all his 
gentlemen in the restoration of the portions affection, he would not allow my wife to sing, 
of the window broken by the explosion, or even hum. When she sang, he woiild jump 
this work having been intrusted to that firm up, lash his tail—an unmistakable sign of anger — 
by the First Commissioner of Works. The utter short sharp ‘mews/ whilst every movement 
panels of glass, which were much torn and of the animal betrayed extreme uneasiness and 
t-wisted by the violence of the dynamite, are annoyance. If th^ singing did not cease, the 
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mews 'wonld be extended into a sort of howl or 
erVj and he would stand on his hind-legs and 
])nt the huly’s knee with his paw, as a gentle 
leinonstrance ; soiuetiines he 'would fling ^himself 
down at full length, and scratch with his cla’ws 
at the carpet in the oddest manner. These per- 
formances were most amusing. But one day, 
I am soiT\^ to say, he lost both his patience and 
Ills temper, and behaved in a manner highly 
discreditable to a -well-bred and intelligent feline. 
Ho was aslee]) in my wife's lap when she began, 
quite tli{)nglitl.essly, to hum a melody. In a 
moment Tab W'as sitting erect in her lap, glaring 
flercely up into her face and uttering little angry 
cries. iJatlicr amused than otherudso, my wife 
continued her humming, when Tab suddenly 
sprang up and stiick his claws into both sides 
of lief face, below each ear. fSeizing his paws 
and throudng him sharply down, my wdfe ceased 
the music, when — all being silent — Tab looked 
up, evidently rather surprised at his rough treat- 
, ment, whisked his feiil about, and then, seeming 
to think better of it, instantly jumped into her 
lap again, and coininenced purring a loud song of 
— let us hope — repentance for his bad conduct. 

Tiiis is another and equally mysterious instance 
of musical antipathy, exhibited towards the sing- 
ing of one pei'iion only ; for I never heard that 
Tab showed the least dislike to the singing of any 
one else, or took any notice of music in general, 
whether vocal or instrumental ; and in this he 
resembled the previously related cases of the dog 
\\ ng and the horse Jenny, -'*■ neither of which 
couitl endure the singing of one particular lady. 

We possessed, at the old home in Surrey, when 
I was a lad, a remaikably fine white cat. From 
her great size and strength, Fairy was always 
supposed to be a ^Tom but she belonged to what 
hi her case was undoubtedly the ‘fair' sex. She 
■was very sagacious and clever. She -would sit 
up and beg, jump through the hands held high, 
and, what was perhaps most singular, she would 
keep up a conversation -with you by regularly 
answering, with an odd sort of pretty little short 
mew, every time you spoke to her. Frequently, 
when sitting alone by the fire, with Fairy for "a 
companion, she has anorded me great amusement 
by lier com'ersational powers ; and I confess I 
would often rather have passed an hour in her 
company than in that of many persons I have 
since known, vdio were chiefly remarkable either 
for the most overpowering capacity for talk, or 
I else for none at all — a state of things equally 
j Imriiig and wearisome. 

Fairy was celebrated for her great intelligence 
ill many ways, as well as her strong afTection for 
my mother, who always seemed to be her especial 
favourite. Wlion .she returned home, puss would 
come forward to welcome her, tail erect, and then 
turning, would walk before her into the house 
in the most stately manner, uttering some odd 
little me-ws, evidently expressing genuine pleasure. 
As soon as my mother sat down Fairy would 
settle ^ herself in her lap, commence a loud song 
of satisfaction, 'and positively decline to be removed 
therefrom ; for if she was put cIoto, on one side, 
she -would immediately jump up on the other 
with the most amusing perseverance. 

But with all her aflection and sagacity, Fairy 

* See Kos. 6 and 37 (X8S4) of this Journal* 


had a particular antipathy to whistling — not neces- 
sarily the whistling of a musical melody, but 
whistling of any sort, sucli as the calling of a 
dog, or otherwise. She had a great objection to 
a long, loud, sliarp whistle ; the longer and 
louder it was, the more annoyed and fidgety she 
would become. She would throw herself at full 
length on the carpet, then start up and look you 
full in the face, uttering the usual short mews 
or cries — evidently intended as a gentle hint or 
remonstrance against your whistling propensities. 
If the long sharp notes continned, slie moved 
uneasily about the room, occasionally stopping 
short, looking straight at the whistler, and giving 
two or three little short mews, in the drollest 
manner possible, saying as jolainly as an animal 
could : ‘ Why do you continue this stupid noise ? 
Don’t yon see how very much it disturbs me ? I 
wisli you ’d be quiet ! ’ 

One day I continned whistling loud and shrill 
notes, and poor Fairy got so annoyed, that after 
the usual exhibition of mewing and prostrations 
on the carpet, she suddenly jumped on my knee, 
and tlion sbinding on her hind-legs, repeatedly 
tapped my chin with her soft velvet paw. When 
I suddenly stopped, she looked intently into my 
face, gave a little jerky sort of mew, and then 
laid herself quietly down in my lajD, satisfied, 
apparently, that I Iiad stopped the peculiar sound 
which gave her so much annoyance. 


‘IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN/ 

It might have been ! Oh, saddest words of all. 

We dream and dream of scenes beyond recall. 

Sad thoughts will come, and burning tears will fall, 

For ‘ might have been.’ 

Oh, could we live our lives all o’er again ! 

Could we forget the present, with the pain 
Of thoughts that are unspoken 1 All in vain. 

It might have been. 

It might have been. Oh, W'orcls of wild regret ; 

Sorrow for vanished hours, and yet — ah, yet — 

Would we, if e’en -we could, forget-i^forget 
What might have been ? 

Ah, well ! perchance for all some sweet hope lies 
Buried deeply, maybe, from human eyes, 

And none but God may ever hear our sighs 
O’er ‘ might have been.’ 

God kno-wetii best ; and though our tears fast fall, 
Though none beside may know, He knoweth all, 

All that is sad and lost beyond recall — 

The ‘ might have been.' 

Ka.tib M. Luck. 
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FOOD FOE THE MILLION. vary such an extremely limited bill of fare, at 

The question of food and feeding is one of such those rare opportunities when money is fairly 

importance that it well deserves the attention plentiful. That thousands of unskilled labourers 
it is at present exciting ; and whilst it afihcts and their families do live strictly within such 
all classes, it is of special importance to those limits, those who know anything of their life 
whose limited incomes demand the full value can testify ; and the case of a poor woman is by 
for money expended. Yet it is just this class no means exceptional, who, on being asked if 
who, as matters now stand, have difficulty in she would like a basin of dripping to take home, 

procuring wholesome unadulterated food at a responded eagerly : ‘ That I should ; the childer 's 

reasonable cost ; for whatever may be said as to mighty fond of a bit of ff7'mse with their bread, 
the advantages of the present state of trade and they don’t often get it.’ 

and competition, it can hardly be asserted that ‘But,’ objects the poor man’s critic, ^why is 
the poor man reaps practical benefit therefrom ; not more use made of such things as peas, 
indeed, as a rule, really good food is beyond his beans, and lentils, which are both cheap and 
reach ; and it is rare for him to get — in large nourishing ? ’■ 

towns, at least — even his staple article of diet, Undoubtedly they are, and equally they can be 
bread, without more or less of adulteration. made appetising, but scarcely with the restric- 

As a. consequence of the high price of food, tions under which the labourer’s wife has to set 
the dietary of that very large class, the decent about her cooking. To begin with, the stock, 
poor, has resolved itself into very narrow limits, dripping, or lard which the richer cook uses as 
and consists, mainly, of bread, potatoes, dried a matter of course, are beyond her reach; and 
fish, and cheese, with highly adulterated beer even the minor details of herbs, spices, or flavour- 
and spirits ; or tea made from ^ siftings,’ with or ings are not to be had for the asking. But, 
without watered milk. In many sucli families, allowing that she could lay her hand upon such 
the Sunday dinner of meat is looked forward to essentials to tempting dishes, there remains a 
as the treat of the week, though, in nine cases difficulty so great as to be practically insur- 
out of ten, the meat will be of inferior quality mountable. As houses for the poor now stand, 
and badly cooked. There is a fashion, indeed, it is only the inhabitant of the kitchen who is 
amongst some writers and speakers, of crying the possessor of a grate that will cook, or at least 
down the extravagance of the poor, who in pros- that was originally intended for that purpose, 
perous times are represented as wasting money All the other lodgers — say from six to ten families 
which should be laid by for a ^rainy-day,’ in —are without any sort of oven or boiler, and 
the pleasures of the table, with a special leaning frequently without even a hob on which to rest 
towards unseasonable delicacies. We do not deny a saucepan or kettle. In very many cases, the 
the force of the complaint in regard to the difficulty is increased by the bad state of repair 
artisan class, who greatly need such instruction of the apology for a grate ; and the large per- 
in cookery as we referred to lately, by means of centage of smoky chimneys would astonish those 
which, wholesome and inexpensive food may be who ihave not gone into the subject, 
made so tempting as to take the place of the Now, under such circumstances, a thoroughly 
present system of ‘ treats,’ good and clever cook manage the soups 

But in respect to the class below the artisan, and stews, which, we are sometimes gravely 
our experience points in an altogether different assured, the French peasant can make out of 
direction; though even were there truth in the ‘nothing;’ but it, is, certainly a feat of skill far 
statement, we doubt whetlier those who are so beyond the average working- woman ; and even. 
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could slic do it, it is an open question wlietlier 
tlie constant smell incidental to cooking would 
not do more harm tkan good, %vHen that cooking 
must of necessity be carried on in the one room 
where the whole family lives, eats, sleeps, and 
washes. 

It must also be remembered that this is not 
merely a question of taste, involving no graver 
considerations than a limited selection of food 
On the contrary, the matter of the palate is trivial 
compared with the lack of nourishment such diet 
affords. In the country, as a rule, the labourer, 
however low his wages, has access to fresh vege- 
tables, and has the means for securing home-made 
bread ; but it is not the least amongst the evils of 
large towns that the poor are forced to live in 
such a way that the degenerate physical condition 
of the working classes is becoming proverbial 
indeed, to our thinking, the only wonder is that, 
with our present system of had lodging and bad 
feeding, we have not even a worse health-average. 
Nor is this an evil for which ‘ time ^ will provide 
a remedy, hut rather may we expect each succeed 
ing generation to be something less strong and 
vigorous ; and not tlie most sanguine spirit would 
venture to affirm that our trade prospects are such 
that we can afford to look with indifference upon 
the prospect of an enfeebled race of workers. 

Hitherto, there have been bnt few efforts to 
provide wholesome, well-cooked, nourishing food 
for the labouring man. Soup-kitchens, which do 
good work in their way, are mainly helpful to 
the destitute, whose case we are not considering. 
Coffee-stalls, cheap eating-houses and coffee-palaces, 
do something ; but the former are very limited 
in accommodation and resources ; and the latter 
have hardly had such capital and support as to 
give them a fair chance ; and even when they 
succeed, the benefit is confined to the man himself, 
and does not include his family, which represents 
the next veneration. It is therefore with sincere 
pleasure that we hail a comprehensive scheme for 
the establishment of ;public kitchens to supply 
the working-man and his family with food, whole- 
some, nourishing, well cooked, and at such a mode- 
rate cost as to bring it within the reach of the 
whole labouring population. The scheme is very 
ably and fully worked out in a small volume 
before us^, entitled Food for the Million^ by Captain 
M. P. Wolff (London : Sampson Low, Marston, & 
Co.). Prom the preface, by the Eev. H. E. Haweis, 
we find that the writer, ‘ Captain Wolff, in June 
1883 read a pamphlet, at the request of the 
National Health Society, in which he dealt with 
an acknowledged blot in our social system, I 
allude to the bad food and altogether shocking and 
expensive cuisine of the poor. The remedy which 
he suggested was received with that cautions 
apathy which characterises the Englishman’s treat- 
ment of everything out of the Usual routine. 
Captain W^olff proposed to start public kitchens 
on an enormous scale. Ninety million fourpenny 
portions were to be issued annually from one 
hundred and fifty kitchens, situated in the poorest 
parts of London. Instead of the present ruinous 
plan pursued by the poor of buying raw material 
in small quantities, and then wasting half, and 
cooking the rest badly, the public kitchens would 
offer them small but adequate quantities of ex- 
quisitely cooked food, the raw materials of which 
had been purchased wholesale, and distributed i 


cheaply, because worked up in vast quantities at 
a time. The poor were to save thirty to fifty per 
cent, by the transaction, whilst those who invested 
their capital in the kitchens w’ere to realise seven- 
teen per cent, for their money. John Bull listened, 
shrugged his shoulders, said the German captain 
was sanguine, went home, and soon forgot all 
about Wolff and his public kitchens,’ And John 
Bull, who is not accustomed to connect fabulous 
interest with safe investment, may well be par- 
doned for thinking seventeen per cent, rather ‘ too 
good to be true.’ 

But Captain Wolff, fully believing in the truth 
of his own ideas, very wisely set to work to sup- 
port his statements ; and by careful collection of 
facts relating to cost of material and working 
expenses, has fully proved the feasibility of his 
scheme from a pecuniary point of view, ; and the 
impartial reader of liis powerful a.i-guments can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the desirability 
of a fair trial being given to a scheme, at once 
simple, complete, and advantageous. 

The first and most important part of the 
work of these kitchens will naturally be the 
providing of dinners, which can either be eaten 
in the dining-hall, or taken away for home 
consumption. In the latter case, it is pro- 
posed to supply bivalved tin vessels from the 
size of one to four i)03?tions ; these are’ to be 
exposed for sale at cost price ; and there is to 
be a plentiful supply of hot- water taps for the 
filling of these vessels ; thus the food will be 
kept hot, and the wasteful warming-up will be 
unnecessary. As to the amount of food in a 
portion,’ Captain Wolff says : ‘To satisfy a man’s 
appetite, three-fifths of a quart of solid vegetables, 
such as peas, lentils, haricot beans ; or four-fifths 
of the lighter kind, as potatoes, or potatoes with 
cabbages, or greens, or broad beans, or with 
carrots and turnips, will be sufficient; whilst a 
quarter of a pound (raw weight) of meat and 
edible fat, with gravy, or one-tliird of a pound of 
fish, might represent the lowest limit of intrinsic 
nutritious food which health requires, and the 
highest which can be supplied for the low price 
of foiirpence a portion. But half-portions, of 
just one half the contents and the price of a 
full portion, should be offered as well. A little 
hungry male or female street arab, even should 
he or she have somehow or other scraped together 
the necessary penny, could scarcely swallow a full 
portion; not to mention the other fact, that 
they, as well as a good many men and women, 
would be prevented by want of means from 
getting a mouthful of hot and tasty food at all, 
unless half-portions were given.’ 

But the providing of dinners is not to be the 
only work of the kitchens. It is suggested that 
they should offer ‘ breakfasts and suppers on the 
premises, as well as for home consumption. How 
many thousands of tons of coal are yearly wasted 
during the summer alone. One penny for a large 
cup ^ of tea, coffee, or cocoa ought to be tlie 
maximum charge. Bread, butter, cheese, sausages, 
cold ham, and such cold meat, or hot meat, with 
vegetables, as might have been left from the 
mid-day meal, and every kind of non-intoxicating 
drink, might equally be offered from six to eight 
A.M., and from six-thirty to nine p.m., all the 
year round.’ 

It is also proposed that lavatories should be 
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attaclied to eacli Ivitchen, with the entrance-fee 
of one halfpenny, and that part of the dining-hall 
could be reserved in an evening, as a sort of 
cliibrooiB, for cu.stoTners. 

The subject of the bill of fare has an interesting 
chapter, showing wdiat elements are necessary to 
the proper nutrition of the body, and how these 
may be obtained at the lowest possible cost. In 
view of the extremely small sums charged, this 
is an important consideration; and with great 
wisdom and moderation, the -writer concludes 
his remarks thus : ‘ It cannot possibly be doubted 
that the introduction of public kitchens will soon 
be much appreciated. It nevertheless will destroy 
old time-honoured habits ; and such a transition 
cannot be efiected without a great deal of shaking 
heads, discussion, nay, even heart-burnings. I 
have also proposed a better mode of preparing 
vegetal. lies, and this represents another shock to 
the palatal prejudices of the masses. I therefore 
do not believe that the public would be able to 
endure more at a time. For the full execution 
of the rational mode of nutrition, as shoum above, 
requires the extensive use of peas, beans, and 
lentils in the form of pies or soups, as they 
represent, considering the price, the highest con- 
tent of units of nutriment of all vegetables. But 
pulse is not at all lilced in England, nor are 
soups.^ 

Without losing sight of the ideal end, that is, 
the gradual importation of this rational nutrition 
of the customers, by offering them, one day to 
come, such breakfasts and suppers as wo3.ilcl be 
necessary for completing the ‘units’ given by 
the dinners up to the necessary total, the future 
Board of Directors ought at the beginning to 
content themselves with the first part of the 
task, as described above, leaving it to the cus- 
tomers’ choice to enjoy, as heretofore, their tea 
or coffee with bread, butter^ cheese, sausages, &c., 
as their fancy may induce them to do, in the 
morning and evening. 

The formation of a working staff, with its 
Board of Directors, lady-superintendent, cook, 
kitchen-maids, c%c., is carefully explained, and 
great stress is laid on the value of lady-helpers 
to assist at the mid-day meal. Giving his own 
experience on this point, the -writer says : ‘ I 
secured in that little kitchen which I started 
in Germany with considerable success, the help 
of ladies for every week in turn, in order not 
only to look occasionally after the general working 
arrangements, but particularly to receive each 
day the empty, and return the filled vessels for 
home consumption at the kitchen window, and 
to hand the filled plates through another window 
to the customers in the dining-room. Thus they 
soon became acquainted with each face, as they 
themselves became known to the public. A kind 
look, an approving or pitying word, a little 
support to a helpless old woman or small child, 
soon established a sort of mutual regard and 
sympathetic feeling, not only between those two 
parties, meeting for so short a time, but towards 
the establishment itself likewise. FTor was I in 
any difficulty about finding such helpers ; for 
those who had had only once the opportunity 
of seeing, after returning the filled vessel to some 
pale-faced, ragged, liungry-looking little boy, his 
eyes light up at the anticipation of his savoury 
meal, felt highly rewarded for such a two hours’ 


self-sacrifice, and were ever ready to offer their 
services again,’ 

There is much more on the same subject well 
worth reading ; and wo fully indorse the senti- 
ment, that whilst, as a rule, ‘man’s manner of 
performing business bears a distinctly curt, strict, 
and exclusively rational character,’ there is that 
in a true woman’s nature which gives her the 
power of arousing the sympathy of othens by the 
unaffected offering of her own. 

Finding that his high figures were too startling 
to the uninitiated, Captain Wolff now suggests 
that a beginning might be made thus: ‘A 'small 
number, say eight to ten sample kitchens, should 
be started in London under a well-chosen nunihex' 
of ladies and gentlemen of reputation. In these 
experimental establishments, the ground -plan of 
the kitchens and the adjoining rooms, the style : 
of the business, the cooking, frying, and roasting ; 
apparatus, the best manner of preparing the food, 
the introduction of new dishes, the easiest way 
of issuing the portions, the method of keeping^ 
the accounts, &e., could be shown ; and a statf of 
carefully chosen kitchen-directresses and head- 
cooks could be educated, and so well instructed 
as to be able to work independently and satis- 
! factorily wherever there might be a demand for 
‘them.’ 

Once fairly started, Captain Wolff has no sort 
of doubt as to the success of the enterprise, the 
one obstacle at present being the want of funds 
sufficient to secure a firm basis ; for -without 
sufficient capital to buy in large quantities at 
•udiolesale prices, it would be impossible to pro- 
vide nourishing food at the low figures named. 
Once at work, the affair would be -more than 
self-supporting ; but the poor for -^vhose benefit 
it is to be undertaken lack funds to make a start ; 
and to begin -witli less than sufficient capital i 
would be to end in failure. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAIHST ITSELF. 

BY MBS OLIPHA2TT. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Waristg went out with Constance when the sun 
got low in the skies. He took a much longer 
walk than was at all usual, and pointed out to 
her many points of view. The paths that ran 
among the olive woods, the little terraces which 
cut up the sides of the Mils, the cool gray foliage 
and gnarled trunks, the clumps of flowers — 
garden flowers in England, but here as wild, 
and rather more common than blades of grass — 
delighted her; and her talk delighted him. He 
had not gone so far for months ; nor had he, he 
thought, for years found the time go^ so fast. It 
was veiy different from Frances’ mild attempts 
at conversation. ‘ Do you think, papa 2 Do you 
remember, papa? ’—so many references to events 
so trifling, and her little talk about Tasie’s plans 
and Mrs Gaunt’s news. Constance took him, 
boldly into her life and told Mm what was 
going on in the world. Ah, the world 1 that was 
the only world. He had said in his bitterness, 
again and again, that Society was as limited as 
any village, and duchesses curiously like washer- 
women ; but when he found himself once more 
on the edge of that great tumult of existence, 
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he was like tlie old war-horse that neighs at the that is exactly what mamma w-ould have done. 


sound of the battle. He began to ask her ones- ! They are very positive. You and I, paj)a, are 
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tions about the people he had known. He had not positive at all.' 


always been a shy, proud man, and had never ‘ 1 think, my dear, that coming off as you did 


thrown himself into the stream ; but still there by yourself, was very positive indeed — and the 
had been people who had known him and liked first step in the universal turning upside down 


him, or whom lie had liked ; and gradually he [ which has ensued.' 


awakened into animation and pleasure. 

When they met the old general taking his 


I hope you are not sorry I came ? ' 

^No, Constance. I am very glad to liave you.' 


stroll, too, Ijefore dinner, that leathern old Indian And this was quite true, although he had said 
was dazzled by the bright creature, who "walked to Prances something that sounded very different. 


along between them, almost as tall as the two Both things were true — both that lie wished she 
men, -witli her graceful careless step and inde- had never left her mother ; tliat he wished she 


pendent ways, not deferring to them, as the other might return to her mother, and leave Frances 
ladies did, but leading the conversation. Even with him as of old : and that he was verv glad 


ladies did, but leading the conversation. Even with him as of old ; and that he was very glad 
•General Gaunt began to think whether there to have her here. 


was any one whom he could speak of, any ‘If I ^vere to go bcick, would not everything 
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one he had known, whom, perhaps, this young settle down just as it was before ? 


exponent of Society might know. She knew Then he thought of -what Frances, taught by 


everybody. Even princes and princesses had the keenness of a personal experience, had said 


no mystery for her. She told them what every- to him a few hours ago. ‘ No,' ho said ; ‘ nothing 


body said, with an air of knowing better than can ever be as it w^as before. We never can go 
everybody, which in her meant no conceit or back to what has been, whether the event that 


presumption, as in other young persons. Con- has changed it has been happy or sad.' 
stance vras quite unconscious of the possibility of ‘Oh, surely sometimes,' said Constance. ‘That 
being thus judged. She was not self-conscious is a dreadful way to talk of anything so trifling 
at all h)he was pleased to bring out her news as my visit. It could not make any real diftei” 
for the advantage of the seniors, Frances was ence, because all the facts are just "the same as 


none the wiser when her sister told her the they were before.’ 


change that had come over the Grandmaisons, or To this lie made no reply. She had no way 
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how Lord Sunbury's marriage had been brought thanks to Frances, of finding out how different 
about, and why people now had altered tlmir the position was. And she went on, after a 


houses for the Bow. Frances listened ; but^ she pause : ‘ Have you settled how she is to go ?’ 


had never heard about Lord Sunbury’s marriage, 
nor wby it should shock the elegant public. 


‘ I have not even thought of that.' 

‘But, papa, you must think of it. She can- 


But the gentlemen remembered his father ; or not go unless you manage it for her.’ Markham 
they knew how young men commit themselves heard of those people coming, and that made 


witJiout intending it. ^ It is not to^ be supposed it quite easy for me. If Markham were here'- 


tliat there was anything at all risqii,^ in Con- 
stance’ talk. She touched, indeed, upon the edge 
of scandals which had been in the newspapers, 


‘ Heaven forbid.' 

‘I have ahvays heard you were prejudiced 
about Markham. I don't think he is very safe 


and therefore were known even to people in myself. I have warned Frances, whatever she 
the Riviera; but she did' it with the most does, not to let herself get into his hands.’ 


absolute innocence, either not' knowing or not ‘ Frances in Markham’s hands ! That'is a thin<T 
understanding the evil _' 1 _ believe there was I could not permit for a moment. Your mother 
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something 'vrong, but I dont know what — may have a right to Frances' societv, but none 
mamma would never tell me,' she said. Her to throw her into the companionship of’ 


conversation was like a very light graceful edition , 
of a Society paper— not then ' begun to be— with I 


inrow ner into the companionship oi 

‘ Her brother, papa.' 

‘ Her brother ! Her step-brother, if you please 


all the nastiness and almost all the malice left — which I think scarcely a relationship at ail.' 
out. But not quite all ; there was enough to be Wariiig's prejudices, when they were roused, 
pnpaiit ^ I am afraid I am a little ill-natured ; were strong. His daughter looked up in amaze- 
bnt X < lout like that man,' she would say now ment at his sudden passion, the frown on his 
and then. Y lien she said, ‘I don’t like that face, and the fire in his eye. 
woman, the gentlemen laughed. She was con- ‘You forget that I have been brought up wdth 
scions 01 having a little success, and she was Markham,' she said. ‘He is ony brother- and 
pleased too. Trances perhaps^ might be a better he is a very good brother. There is nothiiv^ 
housekeeper ; but Constance could not but think he will not do for me. I only warned Frances 
that in the equally important ivork of amusing because — because she is different : because ’ 


girl wflio ought not to 


papa she would be more successful than Frances. ‘Because — she is a girl wflio oimlit not 

it was not much of a triumph, perhaps, for a girl breathe the same air with a young Wobate- 
who had known so many; but vet it was the ayoun^'^’ ^ 

only one as vet possible in the position in which ‘Papa ! You are mistaken. I don’t know wh 
she now was. mnxr liQtrn ^ 


‘I suppose it is settled that Frances is to go?’ 


‘ Papa 1 You are mistaken. I don’t know’ what 
Markham may have been ; but he is not a repro- 
bjif-A It i was because Frances does not under- 


n T ^ r'T"' 6 ':' ^ uttuciuae r ranees aoes not under- 

She would think he was 

bungalow, and she and her father turned towards in earnest, and he is never in earnest. She 

, T XXI 7 *x 7 7., 7 would take him seriously, and nobody takes him 

She ^eems to luave settled it for herself, he seriously. But if you think he is bad, there 

<T 1 x‘ 7 - 7.7 nobody who thinks that. He is not bad ; he 

X am always repeating she is so like mamma — only has ways of thinkin<^' 
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‘ Whicli I hope my daiip^htcri? will never share,* and that it was time to prepare for dinner. She 
said Waring witii a little formality, went to the corner of the loggia -which com- 

Coiistance raised her head as if to speak, but inaiided the road, to look out for Constance 
then stopped, giving him a look which said more and her father. The road swept along below the 


than words, and added no more. 

In the meantime, Frances had been left alone. 


Punto, leading to the town; and a smaller path 
traversing the little height, climbed upward 


She had directed her letter, and left it to be to the platform on which the Palazzo stood, 

posted. That step was taken, and could no more Frances^ did not at first remark, as in general 

be thought over. She was glad to have a little every villager does, an unfamiliar figure making 

of her time to herself, -which once had been all its w’ay up this path. Her father and sister 

to herself. Slie did not like as yet to broach were not visible, and it w^as for them she vr&s 
the subject of her departure to Maiduccia ; but looking. Presently, however, her eye was caught 
she thought it all over very anxiously, trying to by the stranger, no doubt an English tourist, 
find some way which -would take the burden with a glass in his eye — a little man, with 
of the household off the shoulders of Constance, a soft gray felt hat, wdiich, when he lifted his 
who -was not used to it. She thought the best head to insjoect the irregular structure of the old 
thing to do would be to write out a series of town, gave him something the air of a moving 
memis, wdiich Mariuccia might suggest to Con- mushroom. His movements w^ere somewhat irre- 
stance, or carry out upon her own responsibility, gular, as his eyes were fixed upon the walls, and 
whichever w%as most practicable ; and she resolved did not serve to guide his feet, which stumbled 
that various little offices might be turned over continually on the inequalities of the path. His 
to Domenico without interfering with her father’s progress began to amuse her, as he came neareiv 
comfort. All these arrangements, though she his head raised, his ej^es fixed upon the buildings 
turned them over very soberly in her mind, before him, his person executing a series of undula- 
had a bewildering, dizzying effect upon her. She tions like a ship in a storm. He climbed up at 
thought that it was as if she were going to die. last to the height, and coming up to some women 
When she w^ent away out of the narrow inclo- wdio were seated on the stone bench opposite to 
sure of this w’orld, which she knew, it would Frances on the loggia, began to ask them for 
be to something so entirely stenge to her that instructions as to liow he was to go. 
it would feel like another life. It would be as The little scene amused Frances. The women: 
if she had died. She would not know anything ; were knitting, wdth a little cluster of children 
the smTounding.s, the companions, the habits, about them, scrambling upon tbe bench or on the 
all wmuld be strange. She would have to leave dusty pathway at their feet. The stranger took 
utterly behind her everything she had ever off his big hat and addressed them with few w^ords 
known. The thought wais not melancholy, as and many gestures. She heard casa and Inglese, but 
is in almost all cases the thought of leaving nothing else that was comprehensible. The wmaen 
‘ the wairin precincts of the cheerful day ; ’ it did their best to understand, and replied volubly, 
made her heart swell and rise wdth an antici- But here the little tourist evidently could not 


pation which wns full of excitement and plea- 


He was like so many tourist visitors. 


; sure, but wffiich at the same time had the effect capable of asking his question, but incapable of 
of making her brain swim. understanding the answer given him. Then there 

She could not make to herself any picture of arose a shrill little tempest of laughter, in wliick 
the world to which she was going. It would be he joined, and of which Frances herself could 
softer, finer, more luxurious than anything she not resist the contagion. Perhaps a faint echo 
knew ; but that was all. Of her mother, she did from the loggia caught the ear of one of the 
try to form some idea. She was acquainted only women, who knew her well, and who immedi- 
with mothers who were old. Mrs Durant, who ately pointed her out to the stranger. The little 
wore a cap, encircling her face, and tied under man turned round and made a few steps towards 
lier chin ; and Mrs Gaunt, who liad grandchildren the Palazzo. He took off the mushroom top of 
who were as old as Frances- Her own mother gray felt, and presented to her an ugly, little, 
could not be like either of these ; but still she vivacious countenance, ‘ I beg you ten thousand 
would be old, more or less, would wrap her- pardons,* he said; ^but if you speak English, 
self up when she went out, would have gray, as I understand them to say, will you be so 
or even perhaps white hair (which Frances liked very kind as to direct me to the house of Mr 
in an old lady : Mrs Durant wore a front, and Waring 1 — Ah, I am sure you ai’e both English 
Mrs Gaunt was suspected of dyeing her hair), and kind ! They tell me he lives near here.* 
and would not care to move about more than Frances looked down from her height demurely, 
she could help. She would go out ‘ into Society * suppressing the too-ready laugh, to listen to this 
beautifully dressed with lace and jewels ; and queer little man ; but his question took her very 
Frances grew more dizzy than ever, trying to much by surprise. Another stranger asking for 
imagine herself standing behind this magnifi- Mr Waring ! But oh, so very different a one 
cent old figure, like a maid of honour behind a from Constance — an odd, little, ugly man, look-* 
queen. But it was difficult to imagine the details ing up at her in a curious one-sided attitude, 
of a picture so completely vague. There was a with his glass in his eye. ‘ He lives here,’ she 
general sense of splendour and novelty, a vague said. 

expectation of something delightful, which it was *What^ Where?* He had replaced his mush- 
beyond her j)ower to realise, but no more. room on bis head, and he cocked up towards her 

She had roused herself from the vague excite- one ear, the ear upon the opposite side to the 
menfc of these dreams, which were very absorbing, eye, which wore the glass. 

though there was so little solidity in them, with 'Here!* cried Frances, pointing to the house,. 


a sudden fear that she was losing all the afternoon, | with a laugh which she could not restrain. 
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The stranger raised Ms eyebrows so mucli and He sat clown, drawing a chair close to her. ‘ I 
so suddenly that his glass fell ^ Oh P he cried — am very glad to find you by yourself. I like 
but the biggest 0 , round as the 0 of Giotto, as the looks of you. — Where is Con? Taken pos- 
the Italians say. He paused there some time, session of the governor, and left you alone to keep 
looking at her, liis mouth retaining the shape of house, I shoiilcl suppose ? ^ 


that exclamation ; and then he cast an investi- ^ Constance has gone out to walk with papa. 
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gating glance along the wall, and asked : ^ How I had several things to do. 


am I to get in ? ’ 


^ I have not the least doubt of it. That w^ould be 


‘ Himziata, show the gentleman the door,’ cried the usual distribution of labour, if you remained 
Erances to one of the women on the bench. She together. — Ean, my mother has sent me to fetch 


lingered a moment, to look again down the road you home.’ 


for her father. It was true that nothing could Frances drew a little farther away. She gave 


he so wonderful as what had already happened ; him a look of vague alarm. The familiarity of 


but it seemed that surprises were not yet over, the address troublkl her. But when she looked 


Would this be some one else who had known at him again, her nravity nave wav. 


him, who was arriving full of the tale that had such a queer, such a very cjiieer little nian. 
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been told, and was a mystery no longer, some ^You may laugh if you like, my dear ’ lie said, 
< 1 * -Br.. ht--. • . „ tT .V i. R » -. ■ *4 ^ . 


^old iriencl’ like Mr Mannering, who vrould not ‘I am used to it. Proyidcnce — always the best 
be satisfied without betraying the harmless hermit, judge, no doubt — has not given me an awe-inspir- 
whom some chance liaci led him to discover? ing countenance. It is hard upon my mother, 
There was some bitterness in Frances’ thoughts, who is a pretty vroman. But I accept the posi- 
She had not remembered the Mannerings before, tion, for my part.— This is a charming place, Tou 
in the rush of other things to think of. The fat have got a number of nice things. And those 
radd;^ couple, so commonplace and so comfortable ! little sketches are very tolerable. fYho did them ? 
Wixs it all their doing? Were they to blame for -—You?— Waring, so' far as I remember, used to 

0 -T in s . ^ ' 


everything ? for the conclusion of one existence, draw very well "himself. I am glad you draw ; 
and the beuinninsi of another? She went in to it will vmi n. littio T 


and the beginning of another? She went in to it will give you a little occupation.— I like the 
the drawing-room and sat down there, to be looks of you, though I don’t think you admire 


ready to receive the ^dsitor. He could not bo me.’ 


so important — that -was impossible; there could 
be no new mystery to record. 

When the door opened and Domenico solemnly 
ushered in the stranger, Frances, although he*!* 
thoughts were not gay, could scarcely help laugh- 


‘ Indeed,’ said Frances, troubled, ‘it is because 
I am so much simprisei Are you really — are 
you sure you are ’ 

He gave a little chuckle, which made her start 
—an odd, comical, single note of laughter, very 
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ing again. He carried his big gray mushroom cordial and very droll, like the Mttle’ man 
top now in his hand ; and the little round head himself 


wMch had been covered with it seemed incom- ‘I’ve got a servant with me’ he said, ‘down 


plete without that thatch. Frances felt herself at the hotel, who knows that I ao by tie nntyio 
looking_ from the head to the hat with a ludici'ous of Markham when I’m at home. I don’t know 


sense of this inoompletmess. He had a small head, if that will satisfy yon. But Oon, to he sure 


thinly covered with light hair, which seemed to knows me, -which will be better.* You don’t 
grow in tults like grass. His eyes twinkled keen, hear any voice of nature saying within your 
t-wo very bright gray eyes, fmm the puckers of breast, “This is my long-lost brother?” That’s 


eyelids which looked old, as if he had got them a pity. But by-and-by, you ’ll see, we’ll be very 
second hand. Tiiere wns a worn and wrinkled good friends.’ 


look about him altogether, carried out 


‘Oh, I didn’t mean that I had any doubt. It 


•j , . y , , i' u j-iAucixi uiictw X jj.au. any uuuuu 

dress, and even in Ms boots, which suggested is so great a surprise— one thing after another.’ 
tile same idea. An old man who looked young, ‘Fo-w, answ^er me one question : Did you kr 


xueu. .a.11 Oiu man wno looKea young, ‘JNo-w, ans’iver me one question : Did you know 
man who looked old. ^ She could aii.ything about your family before Gon came? 
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not make out which he was. ^ He did not bow Ah,’ he said, catching her alarmed and w’-onderiiv^ 


and hesMate, ana aimounce MmseK as a friend glance, ‘ I thought not. I have alwnys said so 
01 her iatliers, as she expected Mm to do, hut he never told you. And it has all hurst upon 
came up to her briskly with a quick step, but you in a moment, you poor little thing. But 
a shuffle m Ms gait. W ^-p L 


asnume m iiis gait. 0 ^ you needn’t he afraid of us. My mother has her 

i suppose i introduce myself,’ he said ; faults ; hut she is a nice wmman. You will like 


?x j: 1 t XT « 1 ojxo xo tx xjiuc wuAuaxj.. xuu vviii JlKe 

^ should imed an intro- her. And I am very queer to look at, and many 

auction to each other, you and X— After the ^ — ■« 


first moment, 
where. You t 


should have known you any- 


►eople tMnk I have a scimv loose. But I’m not 
lad to live with.— Hava 3mu settled it wtith the 


Sf’^'x 9 “y mother.— Frances, governor ? Has he made manv ohiections ^ H 

^ Markham, of course, you and I never drew well togetlii^r. / Perhaps you 


‘Markham!’ cried Frances. She had thought 
she could never be sinpirised again, after all 
that had happened. But she felt herself more 
astonished than ever now. 

Yes, Markham. You think I am not much 
to look at, I can see. I am not generally admired 


know?’: :■ ; "v"' 

■ ‘ He does not speak ' as if— he . liked, you. ■ But 
I don’t know anything. I have not been told 
much. Please don’t ask me things,’ Frances 
cried. 

‘Fo, I will not. On the contrary, I’ll tell 


»«aj oooa inenos, attei « wMe. muci people make me. I am nasty with 
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tlio nasty sometimes — more sliame to me, and 
<lisagreeable with the disagreeable. But I am 
innocent with the innocent/ lie said %rith some 
earnestness ; * and that is what you are, unless 
my eyes deceive me. You need not be afraid 
of me.’ 

‘ I am, not afraid/ said Frances, looking at him. 
Then she added, after a pause : ‘Not of you, nor 
of any one. I have never met any bad people. I 
don’t believe any one would do me harm.’ 

‘Nor I,’ he said with a little fervour, patting 
lier hand with his own. ‘ All the same,’ he added, 
after a moment, ‘it is perhaps wise not to give 
them the chance. So I’ve come to fetch you 
home.’ 

Frances, as she became accustomed to this 
remarkable new member of her family, began 
immediately, after her fashion, to think of the 
material necessities of the case. She could not 
start witli him at once on the journey ; and in 
the meantime -where should she put him? The 
most natural thing seemed to be to withdraw 
again from the blue room, and take the little 
one behind, which looked out on the court. 
That would do, and no one need be any the 
wiser. She said wdth a little liesitation : ‘ I 
must go now and see about your room.’ 

‘ Boom ! ’ he cried. ‘ 0 no ; there ’s no occa- 
sion for a room. I wouldn’t trouble yon for 
the world. I have got rooms at the hotel. I ’ll 
not stay even, since daddy’s out, to meet him. 
You can tell him I ’m here, and -what I came for. 

I If he wants to see me, he can look me up. I 
am very glad I have seen you. I ’ll -wiite to the 
mother to-night to say you’re quite satisfactory, 

I and a credit to all your belongings ; and I ’ll 
come to-morrow to see Con ; and in the mean- 
time, Fan, you must settle when you are to come ; 
for it is an awkward time for a man to be loafing 
about here,’ 

He got up as he spoke, and stooping, gave her 
a serious brotherly kiss upon her forehead. ‘I 
liope you and I wdll be very great friends,’ he 
said. 

And then he was gone ! Was he a dream only, 

I au imagination? !But ho was not the sort of 
figure that imagination produces. No dream- 
man could ever be so comical to behold, could 
ever wear a coat so curiously %vrinlded, or those 
boots, in the curves of which the dust lay as in 
the inequalities of the dry and inuch-iTequented 
I road. 

I INSIDE A CATHOLIC COLLEGE. 

ST cuthbert’s, ushaw. 

Every one knows the stories of the wanderings I 
, of the bones of Joseph and of St Ciithbert — how 
the former found rest at last by Shechem, where 
a Mohammedan mosque marks the place ; and 
how the many troublous journeyings of the 
dead bod}^ of the latter saint ended on the 
lovely banks of the Wear, and how over his 
tomb arose the sombre aisles of Durham Cathe- 
dral. This is perhaps the most finely situated 
of all our great churches ; the river, with its 
richly -wooded banks, bending in a graceful curve 
round the acclivity on which stand the cathedral, 
the castle, and the university, reminding the 
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traveller who is fortunate to see it with a 
background of moonlit clouds, of a Heidelberg 
made more massive and more mightily towering 
into the heavens. 

When the Abbey Church of St Cuthbert and 
its attached monasteries were lost to the Eoman 
Church at the Eeformatioii, a general proscription 
being levelled against all such institutions, two 
difficulties faced the adherents of the traditional 
creed — ^how to find priests to administer the con- 
solations of religion, and ho-w to educate their 
children in their own faith. When things grew 
desperate under Elizabeth, tliey were driven to 
the expedient of establishing an English ecclesias- 
tical seminary at Douay, on the borders of French 
Flanders, wffiither English Catholic nobles sent 
their sons, and whence missionary priests were 
brought, with many risks, and often courting 
danger, throughout the turmoils of the next two 
hundred years. Once they had to move the 
college to Rheims, owing to troubles in the near 
Netherlands ; and frequent scares disturbed their 
platonic peace. But it was not till England, 
after the French Revolution, interfered by pro- 
claiming war against the young Republic, that 
in the chaos of affairs they were dispersed at 
the potent bidding of Robespierre, their prop- 
erty confiscated, their rooms pillaged by a pa im 
roaring mob, their buildings turned into bar- 
racks, their professors and students outrage- 
ously insulted, and as many of them as could 
not contrive to escape, imjprisoned for two years, 
and subjected to perpetual ill-treatment at the 
hands of the myrmidons of the tricolor. When 
cieliverance came, the survivors returned to Eng- 
lish shores, resolved to rear within their happier 
native land a training-coUege for their ministers ; 
and after many a futile project, St Cutlibert’s 
College was founded, forming the nucleus of the , 
present pile at Ushaw, and dedicated to the 
saint whose name it bears. And this college is 
to-day the sole lineal descendant of the Anglo- 
French Institution which gave to the world the 
Douay Bible. 

The present extensive series of buildings stands 
on a bleak high moor, exposed to everjr wind 
that blows across Weardale and from the pineclad 
hillsides of the Browney valley. Wolves once 
ravened there, and Wolf’s Bank — ‘Ulf-siiaw’ — has 
come down to modern ears as ^ Ushaw.’ By a 
severer metamorphosis, Philistine lips have con- ^ 
verted the monastic ‘ Eeau-re-pfere ’ that lies in 
the valley below into ‘ Bear Park.’ Fifteen hun- 
dred acres, mostly of pasturage, surround the 
central suite of halls and chapels. This large 
estate has slowly grown by the ^ accretion of 
bequests and purchases. The principal chapel is 
I being enlarged just now ; but despite its tem- 
porary disuse, there is no lack of opportunity 
for ritual exercise, for before each of the eight 
altars within the precincts mass is celebrated 
every morning. The Museum is the present 
substitute for the church ; and four times daily, 
between six a.m. and ten p.m., the -^vhole of the 
inmates assemble for public worship, which is 
impressively rendered by their ample array of 
priests actual, and priests potential, and their 

^ 
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posse of clioristers and clerical assistants. Under liigh lionoiirs, especially- in classics. They labour 
the care of twenty Father-professors, there are under severe penalties in science, for, despite their 
three hundred students, about half of whom are possession of an almost perfect scientific museum 


destined to become priests. 


and chemical laboratory, the subjects are very 


It is interesting to contrast the course of inefficiently worked, and the students have no 
study which pertains at Ushaw with that pur- chance of distinguishing themselves. In mental 


sued at our Protestant theological colleges. For and moral science, too, they are severely hancli- 
the most part, the future priest is caj)tured capped by being obliged to take a course^ of the 
while still young and all unaware of the high orthodox Roman text-book of Sanseverino, an 
calling which is being provided for him by his Italian prelate, at the same time that Mill and 
seniors and betters. At the age of eight or ten Bain demand their attention. The result is a 


years he is entered in Ushaw or in Stonyhurst, mental fog, which is little conducive to success in 
and the course of fourteen years is begun. The the stiff metaphysical examinations of Burlington 
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main pabulum of his days and nights for some House. The passage from Sanseverino to Bain 
time to come is Latin ; and it is the exaggerated requires such a somersault, that intellectual dis» 


attention that is paid to that language wliich location is the likeliest thing to ensue. 


gave humorous point to the slips of tlie Tichborne The games that engage whatever daylight is 


claimant. He was alleged to have endured the | left over after subtracting eight hours of study, 


thorough curriculum of Stonyhurst, and was hope- I together with meal-times and the protracted 


lessly floored by the initial legend that appears ‘chapels,’ are very strange to English eyes, and 


on all documents of English Catholic colleges- 
A.M.D.G. (‘Ad majorem Dei gloriam’). 


quite unique to the institution, being archaisms 
lianded down from ante-Revolution clays. They 


As a matter of daily fact, the dead Latin Ian- are almost all played with a kind of battledore, 
guage has been made alive again in the cloisters which is specially made on the premises — a cross 


of Ushaw ; and the sooner a boy can learn to tliink between a hockey-stick and a tennis-bat ; and these 
in Roman fashion, to revert and introvert his clubs are in requisition throughout the whole 


thought-material as did his ecclesiastical fore- calendar of the playground, winter and summer. 


fathers of the Catacombs, the speedier will be his ] 


-so named because fourteen (quatorze) 


rise through the strangely named grades whose players are necessaiy — hand-ball, trap-in- th e-ring, 
christening” took place at old Douay. He will and rackets, are all played with this singular 


begin as a ‘ rudiment ’ — such is the official name instrument ; and the balls that are used are com- 
for the homunculous possibility of a ‘divine’ just pounded by the boys themselves of wet worsted, 


fresh to liand ; then, fortune blowing out his hemp, and pitch covered with sheepskin. Their 
sails, he will pas.s through the second embryonic football is governed by a table of rules so recon- 


stage of ‘low figures,’ and after shine as a ‘high elite that the mysteries of Rugby and Association 
figure.’ The ‘grammarians’ will welcome him are comparatively lucid beside them. The half- 


next, and the ‘syntaxians’ receive him into their holiday arrangement is for Tuesdays and Tiiurs- 
Lindley-MiuTay-ish midst. All this time, young days, by which system the week is more evenly 


Excelsior has been taking off his hat at intervals split than when the Sunday rest succeeds imme- 
to stand uncovered whenever he addressed his diately to the half-holiday of Saturday. Bishops 


seniors ; but in the next grade he himself will and popes can, and do, win an easy popularity 
come to some shadow of authority, and inherit a by granting additional holiday indulgences from 


responsibility towards his juniors. The ‘poets,’ time to time; and on all these holidays, the 
‘rhetoricians,’ and ‘philosophers’ are the three students may wander at will over the country- 
sonorous graduations that tower in increasing side in companies of three ; and the ‘ black-coated 


majesty in the upper school, so that it may be a dragoons,’ with the inevitable walking-sticks, may 
second visitor’s fate, as it was mine, to hear one be seen on a line clay scouring every wood and 


youth, cairn wdtli transparent modesty, proclaim exploring every colliery village within walking 
his poet-hood ; while another, equally guiltless of a distance. By a happy aiTangement, long expedi- 


beard — or the sacerdotal beard-privative — remarks tions are rendered possible by the possession by 
to your astonished ears, ‘I am a philosopher.’ But the college of three country-houses, which serve 


above and beyond even these, there towers a as rendezvous and refreshment stations. 


higher Alp, wffiere the ‘divines’ roam all wrapt For indoor* diversion, chief must he reckoned 
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in super-philosophic garb, and intent on gaining billiards and music. There are several Mlliard- 
that keen insight into human nature which rooms ; and the two bands, string and brass, give 


is held to characterise the Roman priesthood, entertainments on high-days. "Dramatic repre- 
‘ Beyond the divines, there is and can be no sentations take place in the theatre, and the stu- 
higher class,’ said a ‘high figure’ to me, him- dents enter with great zest into these periodical 


self wed into tremulousness of expression in festivities. The only drawback is that the celibate 

describing their august doings. The ‘divines’ authorities absolutely forbid the impersonation of 

have a theological course of three years, exclu- female characters, a rule which sometimes lands 

sively devoted to divinity ; but some dioceses the actors in strange straits. Portia ceases to 


demand still another year of special practical pre- assume the robes of masculinity, and becomes a 


paration. They preach in the college chapel on veritable young doctor of the law yclept Portio ; 

Sundays ; and I regret to say that their popularity Lady Macbeth figures as the swaggering brother 

with their fellow-students is inversely proper- of her husband ; and poor Shakspeare is bow- 
tionate to the length of their prelections, the dlerised to fit that ! Patience is played without 
studential endurance lasting generally a bare Patience, and the Gloches de Gorneville without the 
quarter 6f an hour. belles. To my query, whether Romeo aiul Juliet 

The name of Ushaw is well known on the lists had yet been attempted on the same plan, I 

of the London University, its alumni often taking received the serious answer, ‘ Not yet,’ delivered 
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with the utmost mng-frouL 
favourite, the playbills describing it as a * melo- 
drama by the Rev. Francis Wilkinson, D.D. 
and Speculation is a farce by Cardinal Wiseman. 
The most ambitious flight of the last-named 
prelate, however, is reserved for The Hidden Gem, 
which was played at a college jubilee a few years 
ago ; but its theological nuances and polemical 
tone will probably limit its success to the circles 
wherein Catholic mystery plays without plot or 
passion can command attention. 

There is a prefect of discipline, whose unenvi- 
able office compels him to execute the Draconian 
decrees of the professors ; but it is reassuring 
to hear that, although the regime is very strict, 
'^maiden* sessions are to him of frequent occur- 
rence. Some Protestant visitors once innocently 
inquired for the dungeons, and were intensely 
chagrined at not realising what they had anti- 
cipated as the great sight of the place. But 
many strangers are attracted by the pictures 
of Domenichino, Rembrandt, and Carialetti, as 
well as by the exquisite statuary and the multi- 
tude of sacred relics. The library is very fine, 
with a catalogue ffin preparation’ — as are most 
collegiate catalogues— of thirty thousand volumes ; 
and it delights the Protestant heart to see that 
there is not the strict cordon sanitaire which 
we have been led to believe encircled Catholic 
libraries so as effectually to exclude the litera- 
ture of Protestantism. The books of the great 


(vide playbills), in the largo back drawing-room 
of Hop Villa on Christmas Eve. 

The originator and chief promoter of the 
intended Thespian revels, which were being 
pushed forward with an extraordinary amount 
of zeal and energy, was Mr Samuel Dobson, 
Junior — ^popularly and curtly known amongst 
liis intimate acquaintances as SSam’ — tlie eldest 
son and hope of ^olcl Dobson,’ as the wealthy 
proprietor of Hop Villa was invariably and irre- 
verently styled behind his back. The young 
gentleman possessed very strong dramatic pro- 
clivities, and was looked upon by his many 
associates as an almost infallible aiitliority on 
any matter pertaining to the stage and its sur- 
roundings. It was an undisputed fact that he 
was on the most intimate terms with several 
< pros ’-—as he familiarly dubbed the holders of 
‘the mirror up to nature’ — and it was even 
darkly hinted that on more than one occasion 
Master Sam had ‘assisted’ at cosy tripe suppers 
provided by the jovial host of a tavern much 
afiected by certain of the histrionic lights of 
the day. It was, therefore, no great matter of 
surprise for Samuel’s friends to learn that the 
young dramatic enthusiast was ‘going in for’ 
a regular theatrical outburst at Christmas- 


A STORY OF AMATEUR THEATRICALS, 


CHAPTER I. 

Within the walls of the substantial and con- 
venient, but withal elegant residence called Hop 
Villa, situated in the pleasant county of Surrey, 
within one hour of London Bridge terminus, 
the advent of Christmas-tide was being looked 
forward to with more than the usual joyful 
anticipation. It may be as well to state at 
once that the cause of the enhanced interest 
taken in the approach of the season fatal to 
turkeys, and beneficial to doctors, by the family 
of Samuel ' Dobson, Esq., the eminent brewer, 
was the drama — nothing less. Yes ; there was 
to be given an amateur theatrical performance on 
a ‘scale of completeness never before attempted ’ 


villa until the particular Christmas with which 
our story has to do. 

And now at last Sam’s fondest desires were 
about to be realised. , ‘The giiv’nor had caved 
in,’ as he informed his associates in idiomatic 
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EsgliA, witli a cliuckle ; but at tlie same Permission to got up tlie dramatic performance 

time lie did not think it -worthwhile to mention once obtained, the next important piece of busi- 
the little "fact that lie had recently found a ness was the selection of the play. This was by 
strong ally in the annual wai*fare against his no means an easy task, and provoked a good deal 
father's prejudice. Such, however, was the actual of disctission, and occasionally was the means of 
trutli, and Mr Frederick Delaney, Sam’s recently the stirring up of no little feeling amongst the 
acquked colleague, had indeed rendered signal various aspirants to ‘good parts.’ Eventually, 
service to the young ^aspirant to managmial however, that whilom favourite piece of amateurs, 
honours and responsibilities. His father had the comedj oi Still TVaters Ikm Deej)^ decAded 
indeed found it very difficult to withstand the upon, as being the most' likely to come within 
insinuating addi'ess and skilful sharpshooting of tlie range of the various resources of those who 
this Mr Delaney, supported as he was by the were to interjiret it ; the scenery, &c., being 
heavy artillery of his son’s ]ileading ; so eventually of a simple nature. Also, another good reason 
the old gentleman beat a retreaf, and gave the for fixing upon this particular play was that 
long-coveted permission for an amateur theatrical Mr Delaney had previously appeared more than 
entertainment — a real theatrical entertainment — once in the important role of Captain Ilawksiey, 
to be given at Hop Villa. and was therefore well up in the entire business 

Mr Delaney, some few weeks before the date of the jilay. Then came the distribution, amongst 
of the opening of our tale, had been introduced the embryo Irvings and EHen Terrjs, of the 
to the family at Hop Villa by Mr Dobson himself, various parts or characters in the play. To 
The opulent brewer had formed his acquaintance Sam was assigned the delineation of the hero, 
at one or other of the numerous resorts in the the coolJohn Mildmay ; and Ms elder sister was 
City devoted to the recuperation of exhausted intrusted with the very great responsibility of 
nature. Who Mr Delaney was, or where he representing Mrs Sternhold, the leading female 
came from, or what were his antecedents, no one character. The youthful Blanche was to imper- 
seemed to have inquired into ; nor apparently senate the rather limp and insipid Mrs Mildmay ; 
did they ever give the subject the slightest con- and old Potter fell to the share of an aspiring 
sideration. He was gentlemanly in appearance, youthful acquaintance of Sam’s, named He wgrange, 
possessed of good looks, and^ extremely engaging who felt sure the simulation of the manner of 
nj, lus manners. ^ He met his business responsi- doddering old idiots was his forte. As for the 
bilities punctually, and had, more than once, remaining minor personages of the play, Sam 
proved himself far from being a tyro in matters undertook to find adequate representatives, who, 
commercial — a sure passport to the good opinion however, would not be recniired until the final 
of the^ majority of City men. It is true that rehearsals. 

the office which he occupied was^not so very After a few days’ studying of the words, or 
much larger than a good-sized packing-case, and what the professionals term ‘cackle,’ preliininarv 
the lurnitui’e contained in it was meagrely repre- rehearsals of the principal characters were caliecl 
senied by the proverbial stool, and desk on by the imanimously elected stage-manager, Mr 
which reposea the regulation blotting-pad. But Delaney; and this gentleman now found it neces- 
tiie absence oi elaborate fittings rather added to sary to ‘run down’ to the villa at more irequej'it 


than diminished Mr Delaney’s reputation: colos- intervals than the regulation Saturday to Alonday. 
sal iqrtiiiies had undoubtedly been made in As the chief of the dramatic corps, lie was 
counting-houses with no greater pretensions, extremely painstaking with the members com- 


j counting-houses -with no greater pretensions, extremely painstaking with the members com- 
I Ana so it came about that a chance acquaint- j prising it, and ruled the histrionic aspirants under 
between Mr Dobson and j his charge vffith a quiet and courteous, yet firm 


lae ^hospitable country abode of the substantial Mr Potter’s sister, but who had never had the 
VII V opportunity of seeing the character portrayed by 


quite e?i evidence, to those who 
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I an i y ho, strange «^osay, was the only one who Hawksley which threatened to be somethin 
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" V- V nr , V Yviiu xicfewivaicj vviiiuii Lurouieiioa Lu ue sometmng more 

wpre Tliere than a girl’s admiration for ths gentleman’s 

uere ai&o the Ivo Misses Dobson— Aurelia, an versai^ilA 


Dobson— AureHa, an versatile talent, or a mere liking for Ms plea- 

mteres ting biimette, and Blanche, a pretty blonde, sant society. 

S®, “S^iteen respectively. The ‘Depend upon it, me boy,’ whisnered the 


^ The ‘Depend upon it, me boy,’ whispered the 

bv my be easily underwood, youth— in his own estimation a hnowmg one— 

uy^ iio Jie„ns _ displeased to hare so didiJigM- who was labouring under the weighty part of 


7 A ^ wno was laDOiirmg under the weighty part of 

tn fhSf %r 1 ? Dunbilh, to his companion NowgrW whose 

m^fwW afternoons’ kmiynnis tonrna- mission, as already stated, was to So tie delhie! 

in7S imbecile old Potter, as they lyatohed 

‘teotiLl^^ont'^i^l enjoyed when they the effective scene— knoiyn professionally as the 

visitor to pill. >.-am smngilj put it— their ‘lamp scene’— between Cairtain Hawksley and Mrs 
v^?LaJnt^^iH Sunday mornings of his Sternhold-' depend upon it, the little Dobson is 
very iicqucnt visits. hit; it w'on’t he her fault if she isn’t hit hard tooV 
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^ Slioiildn’t woiuler if 
languidly acquiesced the ' old iriand And ^ no 
one knew better than the astute ^captain' Min- 
self that he Vv-as making a most decided impres- 
sion upon the susceptible heart of the eldest 
daugliter of the House of Bobson ; and be cer- 
tain’j too, that he did not allow the slightest 
o]>portunity to escape him of making still further 
advances towju’ds endeavouring to secure the 
young lady’s enhanced opinion of his own per- 
sonal merits. 

The sharp eyes also of the young ladies’ aunt 
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keeping well in hand those of his little company 
who needed to be set right in their ideas of the 
characters allotted to them. The ladies framed 
admirably, and after two or three rehearsals, 
went through the business of the scenes, and 
moved about the miniature stage with such 
easy grace and freedom that would have led 
one to suppose they had been very much in 
the habit of playing at actresses, instead of the 
present occasion being really their first essay. 
As for Master Sam, he bade fair to become a 
formidable rival to the best professional repre- 
sentative of the character of John Miidmay 
known on the modern stage. And so matters 
proceeded pretty smoothly on the vdiole, and 
the theatrical undertaking at Hop Yilla promised 
to be a great success. 

In the meanwliiie, as hinted at previously, 
Mr Delaney had not allowed Ms chances of 
winning the smiles of the fair Aurelia to go by 
without turning them to the utmost account. 
Endless opportunities for indulging in the danger- 
ous pastime of flirtation present themselves during 
the getting up of an amateur theatrical perform- 
ance'; and any fond couple desirous of enacting 
the leading parts in the ‘old, old story/ need not 
despair of finding full scope for following their 
inclination. And so it happened with Aurelia 
Bobson and Frederick Delaney. Constantly 
thrown together, as they perforce were, whilst 
conning over their parts, there was little wonder 
that an inespeiienced and withal somewhat 
romantically inclined girl, as Aurelia w’^as, should 
become seriously taken with so clever and 


had not failed to observe that her elder niece 
was unmistakably much im|)ressed and attracted 
by her brother’s handsome and gentlemanly new 
acquaiiitancQ ; and being naturally of a suspicious 
turn of mind, she immediately ‘sniffed’ designs, 
on the part of the agreeable ^dsitor, upon her 
niece’s ‘expectations,’ which 
The good old 


were considerable, 
idy, however, thought fit to keep 
her ideas on the subject within her maiden breast ; 
for, as she said — and not without good cause— -to 
herself, ‘ it would be quite useless mentioning my 
impressions to Samuel — at present at anyrate ; 
he is as much infatuated with his new “catch” 
as all the rest of them. However, we shall see. 
It is not often I am wrong ; and I do not think 


"The concluding full rehearsals now’ became 
more frequent as the night fixed for the actual 
performance of the comedy drew nearer ; and 
they undoubtedly proved to be a great source 
of enjoyment both to the persons immediately 
concerned, and those select few who were privi- 
’ 1 present on the important occasions, 
jre exists but little doubt that a vast 


leged to bi 
And the; 

amount of innocent amusement, not to mention 
a goodly number of hearty laughs, may be got 
out of the many mistakes made by a party of 
amateurs — probably finding themselves all together 
for the first time — doing their honest utmost to 
follow successfully in the practised footsteps of 
the professional actor. ‘ Mr Potter,’ for instance, 
was a continual cause of anxiety to the stage- 
manager by Ms pertinacity in trying practically 
to convince his miifreres that Ms proper iposition 
on the stage was immediately in front of the 
fireplace, he with Ms back to it, and hands 
behind him playing with Ms coat-tails ; and at 
the same time, every now and then giving forth ' 
a nervous, sharp little cough, as though he had 
got a small fishbone stuck in Ms throat, and 
was using his best endeavours to dislodge the 
iiTitating substance. The young aspirant, too, 
who had been ‘cast’ for the small part of 
Bunbilk would persist in indulging in the most 
outrageous Irish brogue, notwithstanding the 
earnest remonstrance of Mr Delaney, and indeed ■ 
of all concerned. 

‘My dear young friend,’ said Captain Hawk- 
sley, ‘you don’t suppose I should be such an ass 
as to elevate a “hod-carrying” Paddy to the proud 
position of assisting me to float grand schemes 
for the benefit of the investing public % Scarcely 
likely, elil Well, then, do, for goodness’ sake, 
tone down the “ shixre ; ” and I really fail to dis- 
cern the word “ bedad ” in the author’s text ; so 
kindly forget to use it,’ And in this easy, banter- 
ing manner the tactical Delaney succeeded, in 
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aloud the words, ‘But I am rich — that is, I shall official, called the dog-whipper or dog-‘laiawper,’ 
bc,^ which Aurelia had so ingenuously uttered, was specially appointed to drive dogs from the 
and the repeating of them seemed to give him sacred edifice, the office having previously been 
peculiar and intense satisfaction. i held by the sexton or apparitor, as a rule. The 

'*■ 1 ,1 . ....•I?,.. T' . A . JLl. . Tj 1— ,1 


close railing about the altars was first introduced 

non WTTTPPTT'Rci A XT Pi ciT TTPP A Pl^i about this period, so that the sacrariuin and the 

BOG-WHIl PBRS AlsD SLUGGARD- protected from desecration 

vv AKLRb. pollution by these quadrupeds. In the books 

About three years ago, we gave a pai^er (No. 954, of Gfoosnargh, near Preston, Lancashire, under 


April 8, 1882) on this subject under the heading date April 10, 1705, w^e find that the sexton 
of ‘ Keeping Order in Chiirch,’ to which we now had to ‘ whip the dogs out ’ of the diurch ‘ every 
propose to add a few particulars -which have Lord’s day,’ in addition to other duties, 
since come under our notice. The remuneration of dog-wliippers and slug- 


Iii one of his Injunctions of 1552, Archbishop | gard-wakers varied according to circumstances — 
Holgate of York ordered that ‘the vergers do | from ninepence a year to seven shillings. On his 


attend choir in divine-service time for the expul- i appointment to the office of sexton at St Mary’s 


sion of beggars, other light persons, and dogs Church, Reading, in 1571, John Marshall ‘under- 
forth of the church.’ That this practice pre- took to have the church swept, the mats beaten, 


vailed at least two years earlier is proved by the -windows cleaned, and all things clone neces- 
tlie churchwarden’s accounts at Louth, in Liu- sary to the good and cleanly keeping of the 


colnshire, to -which we previously referred. The | church and the quiet of divine service, for the 
office of l)og-wiiipper is referred to in Lodge and i sum of thirteen shillings and fourpeiice, paid 


Green’s Lookwg-glasti for London and England — a annually.’ The dog-wliipper at Great Staiighton, 
curious work, published in 1594 — in these words : in Huntingdonshire, received one shilling in 1652 
‘A gentleman I good sir; I remember you well, for the discharge of his duties in respect to the 
and all your progenitors. Your father bore canine race for three months. Nearly a century 
office in our town. ^ An honest man he was, later, in 1736, the salary of thirteen shillings was 
and in great discredit in the parish, for they received, in addition to a new coat every other 
bestowed' two squire’s livings on him ; the one year, by one George Grimshaw for his manifold 
on working-clays, and then he kept tlie town services in Prestwich Church in waking sleepers. 


the chiuvli. Methinks I see the gentleman still ; sexton at Barton-on-Humber formerly received 
a proper youth he was, faitli, aged some forty ‘four shillings and fourpence by the year from 


and ten ; his beard, rat’s colour, half-black, hall- the churchwardens for dog- whipping ; ’ so we 
white; his nose was in the highest degree of gather from an undated ‘Survey’ relating to the 
Ti<«es, it was nose autem glorificans, so set with vicarage. In 1764 there was paid to one James 
rubies, that after his death it should have been Warrington the sum of three shillings and four- 
nailed up in Coppersmith’s Hall for a monu- pence ‘ for waking the church.’ 
uient.’ In Northorpe Church, a ‘Hall-dog pew’ was 

Whether old Scarlett— see Look of Days, vol. ii. formerly set apart for the use of that portion 
pp. 10, 17 — the well-known sexton of Peterborough, of the canine race which were favoured with 
discharged the duties of dog-whipper in addition homes at Northorpe Hall. It is the only one 
to that of sexton, we are unable to state with which has come to our knowledge ; but there 
any degree of certainty. In liis portrait on the was ]probably similar accommodation provided for 
west wall of the cathedral he is, however, depicted the dogs of the gentry in other parts of the 
as wearing a wliip in his belt ; but he may have country. 

required it to drive off the juveniles during the In admonishing young people, the author of 
discharge of his duties as sexton. The painting A Choice Drop of l:iera 2 )hio Lore, said : ‘ Remember 
also shows that ffimous man with five keys in the vSabbath day to keep it holy, and carefully 
his hand, which may indicate that he also dis- attend the worship of God; but bring no dogs 
charged the duties of apparitor in addition to with you to church ; those Christians surely do 
that of sexton, so that old Scarlett may have not consider where they are going when they 
^en one of the first dog- whimpers in this country, bring dogs with them to the assembly of divine 
1591, at the age of ninety-eight. worship, disturbing the congregation with their 

We gather from the parish accounts that the noise and clamour. Be thou careful, I say of 
dog-whipper at Bray, in Berkshire,^ was provided this scandalous thing, which ail ought to^ be 
with ‘a jerkin,’ to indicate his official position, advised against as indecent’ At this time a 
at a cost of six shillings and fourpence. The footman was often seen ‘ following his lady to 
' same individual appears to have whipped not church with a large Common Prayer-book under 
only dogs but rogues out of the church; and one arm, and a snarling cur under the other ’ 
was at a later date furnished with a surplice The Rev. William Paul, D.D., minister of 
and a c<^t, which cost ten shillings. The item Bancliory-Devenick, in his entertaining reminis- 
paid to Richard Turner for whipping ‘the^doggs cences of seventy years, published in 188L under 
Morton, in Derbyshire, in the title of East and Present Aberdee 7 ishire, affirms 
162^, was one slnllmg. ^ that many years ago ministers in Scotland ‘were 

It has been affirmed that the Puritans intro- much annoyed by dogs, which were allowed by 
ciuced dogs in the church m order to show their their owners to follow them to church In con- 
contempt for consecrated places. Whether this sequence of the disturbance and distraction thus 
were so or not, the presence of dogs became, in created during divine service, it was part of the 
the larger churches, such a nuisance, that an beadle’s duty to put dogs out. For this purpose 
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in some parishes lie kept an instrument called 
clip,” of the construction of a blacksmith’s 
tongs, and having long wooden handles with a 
joint near the point, hy which, without injury 
to himself, he could lay hold of the intruding 
animal and drag him out. These instruments 
were not in use in my time ; but the late minister 
of Burris told me,’ continues Dr Paul, Hhat one 
of his friends being annoyed by a dog during 
the delivery of liis "sermon, and being unable to 
bear it any longer, said to his beadle : Peter, 
man, canna ye put out that dug ? ” “ Ka,” said 

Peter ; “ he winiia gang oot, sir.” “ Canna ye 
clip him, then'?” said the minister. ‘‘Na, sir,” 
said Peter ; “ I canna dee ’t ; he ’s a terrible surly- 
like beast, an’ I ’m feart at him.” ’ 

Mr Grant, the predecessor of Dr Paul’s friend, 
the late worthy minister of Metlilick, was at one 
period of his ministry much annoyed by dogs 
during divine service in the church, and had 
found clip and beadle and mucli scolding of the 
congregation alike, ineffectual for ridding him of 
the annoyance. On one occasion he found an 
unexpected ally who did him good service. He 
was preaching with great animation and vigour 
as usual, when a large black dog came stepping 
up the passage with great formality, moving his 
long tail from side to side, and sniffing at the 
entrance of every seat, in order to find out his 
master. As bad luck for him would have it, lie 
stopped at one of the seats where a rough, half- ' 
witted-looking fellow was sitting with his chin | 
leaning upon a stick, whicli he clasped with both | 
his hands. The fellow, thinking that the dog 
was stopping in order to bite, gave him a smart 
blow upon the nose, and down fell the dog 
stunned at his feet. On seeing this, the minister 
was greatly delighted, and having halted, said to 
the man wutli great emphasis : ^ Thank you for 
that, sir,’ and then proceeded with his discourse. 

Early in the present century, the minister of 
Old Meldrum, named Harry Likely, w^as a very 
eccentric character. One day when preaching, 
he suddenly paused, and said to the beadle : 
'’Tammas, put out that dog there that’s lyin’ in 
the pass ; he ’s like to gar me laugh, gashin’ an’ 
gnappin’ there at the fieus. Put liim out, man, 
an’ dinna miss a thud o’ him till ye hae him bye 
Nether Fowiie’s door ; and haste ye back to the 
worship.’ 

Dr John Browm, a dear friend of dogs, relates 
the story of the first dog he ever owned. It 
%vas rescued from drowming by his brotlier, and 
was a remarkable dog, ‘ without one good feature, 
except his teeth and eyes and his bark.’ It w’as 
named ‘ Toby.’ ‘ Toby was usually nowhere to be 
seen on my father leaving,’ wu’ites his genial biogra- 
pher ; * he, however, saw him, and up Leith Walk 
he kept him in view from the opposite side, like 
a detective ; and then, when he knew it was hope- 
less to hound him home, he crossed unblushingly 
over, and joined company.’ Dr Browm’s father 
was a clergyman, and one Sunday, Toby had 
gone with him to church, and left him at the 
vestry door. 'The second psalm was given out, 
and my father was sitting back in the pulpit, 
w'hen the door at its back, up which he came from 
the vestry, w’as seen to move and gently open ; 
then, after a long pause, a black, shining snout 
pushed its w^ay steadily into the church, and was 
followed by Toby’s entire body. He looked 


somewhat abashed ; but sniffing his friend, he 
advanced as if on tlxiu ice ; and not seeing him, 
put his forelegs on the pulpit, and behold there 
he w^as, his own iamiliar cliuni. I w'atclied all 
this, and anything more beautiful than liis look 
of happiness^ of comfort, of entire ease, wdien he 
beheld his friend, the smoothing down of the 
anxious ears, the swung of gladness of that mighty 
tail, I don’t expect soon to see. My fatlier 
quietly opened the door, and Toby was at his 
feet, and invisible to all but himself. Had he 
sent old George, the minister’s man, to put him 
out, Toby wmiild probably have shown his teetli, 
and astonished George.’ 

When Her Majesty attended Crathie Church 
for the first time, the clergyman w'as followmd up 
the pulpit stairs by a largo dog, wliich reclined 
against the door during ^ the delivery of the 
sermon. The minister in attendance on the 
Queen remonstrated wdth the clergyman. On the 
next Sabbath day the dog was not at church, 
A day or twm afterwmrds, wdiilst dining at Bal- 
moral, the clergyman was asked by Her Majesty 
to explain the" cause of absence of the animal 
from church. He explained that he had been 
informed that the dog’s presence had annoyed 
the Queen. ^ Not at all,’ w^as the royal responvse ; 

I ‘pray, let him come as usual. I wush every- 
I body behaved as w^ell at church as your noble 
' dog.’ 

A clergyman from Edinburgh officiating at a 
country kirk, could not comprehend wdiy the 
congregation kept their seats wlien he rose to 
pronounce the benediction, instead of standing up, 
as w^as then the custom in Scotland. Seeing his 
embarrassment, the precentor, who had guessed 
its cause, called out : ‘Say awa’, sir, say awa’ ; it’s 
joost to cheat the dow’-gs ! ’ 

We have only dealt with the subject as far 
as it relates to Great Britain ; but the neces- 
sity for appointing dog-whippers and sluggard- 
wakers has existed across the Atlantic, and else- 
where. Here are instances : As a clergyman in 
Connecticut wns reading one of the Lessons for 
the day, he noticed a surly-looking dog frisking 
along the aisle, evidently in search of something 
upon wdiich he might exercise his mischievous 
bent. Soon he secured a hat which was placed 
outside one of the pewes. The owner seeing this, 
and objecting to this unceremonious proceeding 
with his chapeau, poked him with a cane, hoping 
thereby that he might regain his headgear. The 
cur was disobliging. The sexton soon appeared 
on the scene. The dog then heat a hasty retreat 
with his prize. Some of the congregation joined 
in the chase ; but after cleverly dodging his pur- 
suers for some time, the dog reached the door, 
carrying off wdth him what remained of the 
gentleman’s hat. 

During his visit to Sarna, Du Chaillxi tells its 
in his Midnight Sun that on ascending the pulpit 
he ‘ saw near the Bible wdiat resembled a police- 
man’s club, at the end of which was a thick 
piece of leather, the whole reminding me of a 
martinet. This had been used, until within a 
few years, to awake the sleepers ; the parson 
striking the pulpit wdth it very forcibly, thus 
compelling attention. Near the pulpit w^as a 
long pole, rounded at one end, witli which the 
sexton, it appears, used to poke the libs of 
sleepers. These two implements, intended to" 
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keep the church awake, were used extensively in purposes, and continued to be so till the clovse o£ 
many out-ohthe-w'ay places in Sweden twenty the thirteenth, when it wns superseded by paper’ 


or thirty years ago, and here till mthin a few made from linen nags. The inventor and the 


years, but were discontinued by the present exact date of the invention have not been clearly 
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pastor. Now, pinches of strong snuff are often ascertained ; but there is no book of linen paper 


offered to the ^ sleeper, who, after sneezing for a extant earlier than 1380. Towards the close of 
considerable time, finds his drowsiness entirely the century, papeiMiiills ivere erected in several 


BEFORE THE INVENTION OF FEINTING. 


Wood was one of the earliest substances employed 


places of the continent, though it does not appear 
that any paper wras made in England till 1588 — 
the maker being a German, and the place Hart- 
ford in Kent. 

Such were the materials employed for the 


on which to inscribe names and record events, transmission of knowledge previous to the inven- 

Stone, brasp, lead, and copper were also used ^ion of the art of printing, and we shall now 


at an eaiiy period ; after which, the leaves notice some of the tools and instruments used 
of trees. These were stipeweded by the outer ^ anting during the same period. _ _ 

. _ X vz AniQA Twrita An'ii-ilmrod triT» tit oat>i hi ty rr ath 


^ fCTo . t,f u- T • The chisel w5s employed for insoribmg on 

,g . the tree, but this bemg too coaree, gjojig wood, and metal. It was so sharpened as 


the inner bark came soon after to be used, that to suit the material operated on, and was dexter- 
01 the lime being preferred. This bark was ously handled by these early artists. The 

aoDazI W xl,z. Tz.x.* .T - ..I. i„x..i 1 * ’ 


called by the Romans liber, the Latin word for a sharp-pointed instrument of metal, ivory, or 
book ; and these bark books, that they might be bone, w^as used for writing on wax- tablets. The 


more conveniently carried about, were rolled up, unsuitable for holding a fluid, hence 

and called vohmen, hence our word volume. The ^ smcies of reed was employed for writing on 


skins of sheep, Croats, and asses were the next These styles and reeds were care- 

materials used ; and so nicely were they prepared, ^ ^ 

* *1 T xi -xt pumice-stone, compasses for measur- 

that long narratives were inscribed on them with • • - i. 


ing, scissors for cutting, a puncheon to point out 


the greatest accuracy. Some of these were fifteen the beginning and the end of each line, a rule 
feet long, containing fifty and skty skins, fastened to draw aiid divide the lines into columns, a 


together by thongs of the same material. The glass containing sand, and another with writing 
intestines of certain reptiles were also used, for These were the chief implements used 


it is a well-authenticated fact that the poems for centuries to register facts and events. 


of Homer were written on intestines of serpents ^ eignm cen- 

in letters of gold. This roll was a hundred and though ginlls were known in the middle of 
twenty feet long, and was deposited in the great seventh. The epliest author who uses ^ the 
librarv of Coustn.’ntiTin'nlft. wIiata if, tpao rioaf-nATTAri word pen?ia for a v/riting-pen is Isidorus, who lived 


Reeds continued to be used till the eighth cen- 


library of Constantinople, where it was destroyed 


by fire in the sixth century. The next mateiial ^ century; and towards the end of it, a 
was parchment, skins smoothed and polished by sonnet Ho a Pen' was written by an Anglo- 

„x — . x_ 1 . -.-f Saxon. But though quills were known at this 


pumice-stone ; to which succeeded vellum, a finer 


description of parobment, made from tbe s b-irpa period, they came into general use very _slo-n'ly ; 


of very young animals. On this vellum, ^old ^ Present of a bundle of quills ivas 


and silver letters were stamped with botnfetal Venice by a monk with a letter, in 

types. Some of these productions are very beau- • ‘Show this bundle to Brother 


tiiul, requming much time and labour to pre- 
pare and complete them ; and the more carefully 


Nicolas, that he may choose a quill.’ 

The only other material to which we would 


they are examined, the more do w-e admire the the composition and colours of 


taste and ingenuity displayed. 


wdiich were various ; the black was made of 


The papyrus, an Egyptian plant, a kind of and the liquor of the cuttle-fish, 

rush, was* 1116 next substance that came into prepared to say what other ingredient 


operation; hemee the word jjqper. In addition 
to its value for writing, a sweet mitritive iiiice 


was extracted from the pith, the harder portions 


iition manufactured ; but these 

iiiice manuscripts prove that the ink wais of 

4ions ^ s^tperior description. Red, purple, silver, and 


xxaixu.v;x jJUii/XUXia 11 • 1 i i rm i ' ------ 

were made into cups and staves, and the fibrous 
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parts into clothes, ropes, and wick for lamps f^om vermilion and carmine, the purple from 
The paper wms made by placing on a table layers ; and the manufacture of these, espe- 

of the plant, saturating them with water and the gold and silver varieties, wms an exteii- 

pressing them closely together ; then they 'were ^^ye and lucrative business, 
dried, beat wdth a mallet, "stretched, polished with statements, it is obvious that 

a shell, and cut into various sizes. This process . ® obstacles to the transmission ^of knowledge 
of manufacturing the papyrus commenced about early and middle ages in respect of 

two hundred years before “the Christian era and ^vere very great. Blocks of stone, planks 

was continued with improvements till the ninth plates of brass or lead, were too heavy 

century, when cotton paper -was made in China cumbersome to circulate ; and even after 


or Persia — for opinion as to this is divided. But materials were used, such as parchment 

there is no doubt that in the tenth century this the difficulties -were consider- 


cotton paper was generally used for writinc^ discovery and production of paper 

— — ? gave a mighty impetus to the di.iiusion of know- 


In many outlying Scottish parish churches, the Copyists sjDrang up in great numbers, 

shepherd is still attended at service by his faithful ^^d found remunerative employment. That we 
come.— E d. Jiiay form some idea of the extent of business 
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carried on, it may be stated that libraries con- 
taining tlioiisands of volumes were collected in 
several places, and that in tbe tbirteentli ^century 
there were in Paris alone more than six thou- 
sand persons engaged in copying and illuminating 
manuscripts. 

But numerous tliougli cop 3 dsts and books were, 
the hindrances to the dihiision of knowledge 
were still very great The copies were few, after 
all, compared" with the demand ; and the cost of 
transcription enormous, considering the value of 
money and the rate of wages. As illustrations 
of this, it ma}'' be noticed that in 1274 a Bible 
sold for fifty maiks — thirty-three pounds six 
shillings and eightpence. The price of wheat 
was three shillings and fourpence a c^uarter, a 
labourer’s wage three-halfpence a day, a harvest- 
man’s twopence. So that the value of the Bible 
sold for fifty marks was equal to the value of 
two hundred quarters of wheat, or the pay of four 
thousand harvesters for one day. In 1429, a copy 
of Wicliffe’s Ne'w Testament was four marks and 
forty pence — two pounds sixteen shillings and 
eightpence. In 1433, the sum of sixty-six pounds 
thirteen shillings was paid for transcribing a copy 
of the works of Nicholas de Lyra, which was 
chained in the library of the Gray Friars. The 
price of wheat at that time was five shillings and 
fourpence the quarter, the wages of a ploughman 
a penny a clay, and of a stone-cutter fourpence. 
This being the state of things, it was only rich 
persons who could purchase books and procure 
libraries, and therefore the information ditfused 
was of a very limited description. But the 
invention of printing removed these serious 
impediments, opened up the greatest facilities for 
the spread of literature, so that now books are 
so cheap and so numerous as to be within the 
reach and the purchase of the poorest of the 
population. It might be wished that the boon 
were more generally prized, for in the midst 
of much knowledge there is also much ignorance. 
It is encouraging and cheering, however, to know 
that books are being more valued, and the taste 
for reading becoming greater every day. 


‘COOPEEING’ IN THE NOETH SEA. 


The system of ‘coopering’ in the North Sea 
has recently been brought into some prominence. 
The North Sea fishermen in pursuing their 
calling are exposed to many dangers, and it 
is only just that, where practicable, steps should 
be taken to minimise those dangers as much as 
possible. It is a notorious fact that for some years 
past the coopers have been carrying on an exten- 
sive and increasing trade in the North Sea, par- 
ticularly among the fiotillas of boats engaged in 
the herring-fishery, and it is to be regretted that 
their trade is productive of so much evil. The 
coopers’ vessels are generally fitted np in a most 
elaborate manner, and trade principally in spirits 
of various kinds, perfumed waters, and tobacco, 
all of which articles have a ready sale among 
fishermen. The spirits are of such a vile nature 
that a very small quantity has a maddening effect, 
and the other articles are also of an inferior 
quality. They may he purchased from the 


coopers at a considerably lower rate than articles 
of the same denomination on shore, owing to 
the inferiority of the articles, and also to the 
fact that a heavy duty is levied upon like goods 
purchased ashore. With such facilities for ob- 
taining these luxuries, it is not to be wondered 
at that the fishermen should take advantage of 
the opportunity, and frequently reduce themselves 
to a state of stupefaction by iiidulging in the 
liquor purchased from the coopers. Eccently, 
the Board of Trade have held several inquiries 
! into the conduct of smack-masters, who, it has 
' been alleged, have been rendered incapable of 
performing the dutie.s of their office owing to 
cOn excessive indulgence in the coopers’ spirits. 
The evidence adduced at these inquiries has dis- 
closed a disgraceful state of affairs, and proves 
conclusively the necessity of taking immediate 
action in the matter for the better protection 
of life and property at sea. 

It frequently happens that quarrels arise on 
board the fishing-boats amongst those who have 
partaken of the drugged spirits, and these some- 
times result in injury to one or more members 
of the crew. Should a drunken brawl occur on 
shore, the presence of a policeman is generally 
sufficient to quell it ; but at sea, where the police 
are not available, the fishermen are placed at 
a disadvantage ; and consequently, the quarrels 
arising there cannot be so easily decided. When 
drunkenness exists on board a vessel, improper 
navigation must ensue, thus placing life and 
property at a great risk ; but now that the 
Board of Trade can deal with the certificates of 
defaulting smacksmen, it is to be hoped that 
greater care will be exercised by those in charge 
of vessels. 

The coopers not only seek money in pajunent 
for the goods vended by them, but they are 
willing to exchange for any of the vessels’ belong- 
ings. This is a temptation to the fishermen which 
ought not to be allowed to exist, as it is detri- 
mental to the interests both of the fishermen and 
of the smack-owners themselves, seeing that the 
latter are frequently not made cognisant of the 
dealings of the men at sea. The usual mode of 
obtaining the goods is for intending purchasers 
to go from their vessel in the small boat and 
board the cooper, there purchasing the articles 
required. This is often attended with great 
danger, particularly if the occupants of the boat 
should indulge too freely whilst on board the 
so-called ‘floating grog-shop.’ The seizures of 
contraband goods made from time to time on 
board the fishing-craft point to another attendant 
evil of the sj%tem of coopering. The fishermen 
are no doubt induced to purchase ^ the goods 
hoping thereby to add few shillings^ to the 
otherwise small revenue arising from their usual 
employment, provided, of course, that they should 
escape detection. On several recent occasions, 
however, fishermen with large qiiantlties of the 
coopers’ tobacco in their possession have been 
detected on shore, and have been brought before 
the magistrates and heavily fined. This should 
prove a warning to others who may be tempted 
to invest in the coopers’ stores in the hope of 
making ,a little profit by getting the goods 
ashore. 
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EARTHQUAKE OBSERVATIONS IN JAPAN. 
The Transactions of the Seismological Society 


and twenty miles from the coast, has a depth 
of about two thousand fathoms ; whilst on the 
other shle of the country, where earthquakes are 
comparatively rare, at the same distance from 


of Japan for 1884 contains (says Nature) a the shore the depth is only about one hundred 
paper, by Professor Hilne, on three hundred and twenty fathoms. In these respects the seismic 
and eighty-seven earthquakes observed during regions of Japan resemble those of South America, 
two years in North Japan. To determine the where the earthquakes also originate beneath a 
extent of country over which an earthquake deep ocean, at the foot of a steep slope, on the 
wuis felt, ho distributed bundles of postcards to upper parts of which there are numerous volcanic 
the government officials at all important towns vents ; whilst on the side of this ridge opposite 
within a distance of one hundred miles of Tokio, to the ocean earthquakes are rare. (4) Relation 
with a request that every week one of the cards of earthquakes to various natural phenomena : 
should he posted wdtli a note of any earthquakes the preponderance of shocks in winter, as revealed 
that might have occuiTed. By this expedient by this investigation, is really remarkable ; two' 
it was discovered that the Hakme Mountains, to hundred and seventy-eight took place in the 
the south of the Tokio plain, appeared to stop winter months, as against one^ hundred and nine 
e^^ery sliock coming from the north ; and accord- in the summer ; and of the former number, one 
ingly the barrier of postcards was stopped in that hundred and ninety-five, or more than half of 
direction, but was extended gradually to the the whole number for tlie two years, took place 
north until it included the forty-five "principal in the three coldest months of the year — namely, 


towns in the main island to the north of Tokio. 
besides several places in Vezo. In Tokio, obser- 


January, February, and March ; in other words, 
there is a general coincidence between the maxi- 


vation.s as to direction, velocity, and intensity mum of earthquakes and the minimum of tem- 
were made with various earthquake instruments, peratures. But the relation of seismic mtmsitij 
A description of the principal instruments used, (as distinct from the number of earthquakes) is 
with a comparison of their relative merits, has even more remarkable, for the figures show that 
already been given by Professor Milne in vol. iv. of the winter intensity is nearly three and a half 
the Transactions of the Society. The second part times as great as the summer intensity. M. 
of the paper is devoted to a list of the three Perrey thought he discovered a maximum of 
hundred and eighty-seven earthquakes recorded, earthquakes for the moon’s perigee, but no such 
with particulars of each ; one hundred and maximum has been found for Japan. Speaking 


twenty-four maps of earthquake districts, as well 
as numerous other illustrations, are appended. 


generally, no marked coincidence was found in 
the present instance in the occurrence of earth- 


The results of an exhaustive study of these quakes and the phases of the moon. 


earthquakes may be summed up as follows : (1) The above are the general results, stated briefly, 
As to distribution in space : of the three him- of the most exhaustive and remarkable study yet 
dred and eighty-seven shocks, two hundred and undertaken in the domain of seismology. 

fifty-four were local, that is, they were not felt 

over an area greater than fifty square miles ; 

one hundred and ninety-eight of these were con- GOOD-BYE. 

fined to the seaboard : and fifty-six were inland. ^ , mt 

The average diameter of the 'land surface over Goou-bte, good-bye. The words are said ; 

vvliioh the remaining one hundred and thirty-three And each must tam^asid^the ImaJ, 
extended was about forty-hve mile.?, hut four or throbbing heart, 

five of them embraced a land area ot about forty- Good-bye, good-bye. No words of love, 

lour thousand square miles. These great shocks Only this bitter pain 

originated far out at sea, and consequently were That we must meet as strangers meet, 

not so alarming in tlieir character as many which If e’er we meet again, 

originated nearer to or beneath the land. (2) 

Simultaneous shocks : some of the disturbances ^ , n i , 

took place at areas remote from each other, whilst Good-bye, good-bye. For deep and wide, 

I mtemechate stations did not record them. (3) The cratl wealthTnd prid 

Origin.? of earthqualms ; the general result under L^ve faints and dies, 

this lieyl 13 that the greater number of earth- Though hearts may break, no tears must fall : 
quakes leit in ISorthern Japan originated boneatli Bright smiles must hide our pain ; 

the ^ ocean, eigdity-four per cent, of the whole For we must meet as strangers meet, 
having so originated. The district which is most If e’er we meet again, 

shaken is the flat alluvial plain around Tokio. 

Indeed, the large number of earthquakes felt in r* 1 1 t ^ .i* • it 

low ground as compared with the small number of.", ® ^ 

felt in the mountains is very remarkable. It is „ f ' T ” ’ 

also noticeable that in the immediate vicinity ot but an idle dream. 

active or recent volcanoes seismic activity has For Love is lying cold and dead. 

been Plie map marking the general dis- He touched our hearts in vain ; 

tribution ot volcanoes and the regions of the For we must meet as strangers meet, 

greatest seismic activity shows that these are not If e’er we meet again. 

directly related to each other. The district, too, Rosie Ciiurchili.. 

where earthquakes are the most numerous is one - 

of recent and rapid elevation, and it slopes down panted and Published by W. k R. Chambers, 47 I^ater- 
steeply beneath an ocean which, at one hundred no.ster Row, London, and 339 High street, Edinburgh. 


GOOD-BYE. 

Good-bye, good-byo. The words are said ; 

We part as strangers part, 

And each must turn aside the iiead, 

And still the throbbing heart. 

Good-bye, good-hye. No word.s of love, 
Only this bitter pain — 

That we must meet as strangers meet. 

If e’er w^e meet again. 


Good-hye, good-bye. For deep and wide, 
Across our pathway lies 
The cruel gulf of wealth and pride, 

In which Love faints and dies. 

Though hearts may break, no tears must fall j 
Bright smiles must hide our pain ; 

For we must meet as strangers meet, 

If e’er w'e meet again. 


Good-bye, good-bye ; and this is alL 
Still onward flow’s Life’s stream ; 

The past w-e neither dare recall— 

’Twas but an idle dream. 

For Love is lying cold and dead. 

He touched our hearts in vain ; 

For we must meet as strangers meet, 

If e’er we meet again. 

Rosie Ciiurchilii. 
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POPULAR APPLICATIONS OF PROPER remarked that this replj would have come better 
NAMES. from the Spartans at an earlier stage of their 

In this age of nniversal research, it is hardly history, for already luxury had reduced the state 
necessary to enlarge upon the benefits to be to a shadow of its former greatness, and not long 
derived from the study of i)hilology. The fact after it yielded to the conqueror. Frank and its 
that this pursuit opens to us boundiess stores of deri^^-atives remind us of the independent spirit 
historic truth is now universally recognised, and and love of truth which distinguished the German 
voluminous works of verbal criticism point out tribe who at the breaking-up of the Roman empire 
the derivations and meanings of the words, which possessed themselves of Gaul, to which they gave 
are the stones, so to speak, in the mighty fabric their name. A sadder cry comes from the word 
of language. We would, however, briefly venture slave^ which gained its present degraded signi- 
to call the attention of our readers to a class of ficance from the fact that vast multitudes of the 
words in our own language which is particularly Slavs— a name in Slavonic signifying ‘ noble ^ — 
interesting, as containing memorials of nations, were carried captive from their homes on the 
and more especially of individuals. Many names banks of the Danube by their Roman masters, 
have become incorporated in the English language Before passing from the broader basis of history 
in remembrance of some characteristics of their to the biography of individuals, w’e may mention 
original bearers ; but in spite of the efforts of another national designation incorporated in our 
tlieir contemporaries and immediate successors to language, namely, gasconade, a term of contemptu- 
immortalise their fame, these etymological heroes ous ridicule applied to the habit of vain-glorious 
have ill many cases sunk into oblivion ; while boasting ascribed to the natives of Gascony, 
others live only in tlie dry tributes accorded to In turning to names of individuals, it is sin- 
tlieir memories in dictionaries and encyclopaedias, gular to notice how many words in daily use 
There are, of course, notable exceptions ; but the commemorate persons whose names are otherwise 
time may come when even the words which to unrecognised and forgotten. The word pamphlet, 
us are associated with the individuality of the for instance, is perhaps derived from the name of 
persons whom they commemorate, will have lost a Grecian lady Pamphila, who flourished in the 
their present significance, while already, to a large first century of the Christian era, and who wrote 
majority of the uneducated public, they are mere numerous epitomes of history. Again, it was the 
empty sounds. Earl of Sandwich, in the time of George III., who 

We would first recall a few of those words brought into common use the article of food which 
which lead us back to national or tribal charac- bears his name ; although the gambling propen- 
teristics. In myrmidons we have the name of a sities which rendered a midnight refreshment of 
race of Thessalians who followed Achilles to the that kind indispensable to him scarcely entitle him 
famous siege of Troy, and by their savage brutality to respect. Some people also acknowledge a debt 
and rapacity perpetuated their fame as unscrupu- of gratitude to Colonel Negus, a member of a 
lous followers of a daring leader. In laconic we Norfolk family in the reign of Queen Anne, as 
have a standing memorial of the preference of the inventor of the beverage which bears his 
the Laconians or Spartans for brief and pithy name ; while others I’ejoice in the example of 
speaking. A striking example of this occurred abstemiousness held up by the London under- 
wdien Philip of Macedon in his career of con- taker William Banting, who published in 1863 a 
quest warned the Spartan rulers that 4f he pamphlet on the treatment of corpulence. The 
entered Laconia, he would raze Lacedaemon to names of two artisans of the eighteenth century 
the ground;’ and received by way of answer or have been preserved to us by their work or its 
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imitation. These are the French BM or Boulc, a I Society. The older method of executing a cheap 


cabinet-maker to whom Lotiis XI V*. granted apart- 
ments in the Louvre in recompense of specimens 


and meagre portrait, known as the silhouette, by 
tracing the outline of a shadow tlirown on to a 


of WuUW Mold w™rk, ^ tl. E^liok iFESr.lTl" 


contemporary Pinchhech, whose ingenuity in imi- 


de la Silhouette, a French minister of finance in 
1759, who introduced some reforms %vhich were 


tating precious metal is hardly recompensed by considered unduly parsimonious. The names of 
the somewhat contemptuous meaning now attached Scotchmen who passed away in the first 


to his name. 


half of the present century present themselves 


Several terms of a similar derivation connected as belonging to this class of words. Charles 
with crime or its punishment occur to us. The MaeJemtosh, a native of Glasgow, added in 1822 


first of these, the verb to hirlte, recalls with horror to his other services in the science of chemistry 
the manner in which a notorious murderer his discovery of the process pf procuring a water- 


pursued his monstrous trade. Another, the Pr°?f ^ dissolving _ india-iubber in 

K , i 7 T j. i. XT <? naphtha, which has spread his fame to every 


American word lynch, perpetuates the name of a 
Virginian farmer of the seventeenth century, 


portion of the civilised world ; while John 
Macadam conferred a national benefit by his 


noted for sound judgment and impartiality, who invention, about the beginning of the century, 
was selected by the inhabitants of his district of the system of road-making which hears his 


-far removed from any regular court of justice name. Space prevents an enumeration of the 
-to pass sentence on offenders whose crimes other inventions \vhicli have in their designations 
demanded speedy retribution. The terrible in- perpetiiated Jim names, if not in all cases the 


strument of death which we meet with again J^ieniories of Jheir authors, mid we also pass OTer 
aud agaiu in the Moody auuals of the French articles beann- the names of men of widely differ- 


.u tu. .xuuujf ^ gnt fame who have popiikrised them by their use, 

devolution derives Its name from an eminent PFellinyton and Plucher hoots, Garibaldi 


physician, Joseph Ignace Guillotin, who in the bodices, and 

rinTiictfifnririf AccAmlilxT nf 1*7^0 f.liA TmmtinA rn,,-,...:,-, ^ 


Constituent Assembly of 1789, with the humane Turning now to individuals who by their cir- 


view of avoiding unnecessary suffering to per- cumsbances, characteristics, or achievements have 
sons sentenced to capital punishment, moved the left their impress upon our language, several 


adoption of this mode of decapitation. The pro- classical examples first present themselves. ' The 


posal was for a time dropped; but three years adjective commemorates the loud and 

later, this method of execution was adopted. The ^ar-reacliing voice of the Grjk herald fetentOT, 

- . . - . - whr>SA tniTiA is ■nT»ARAT»vpr htr HnniAT* Wn n ca t.ia 


wfiose famc IS preserved by Homer. So also the 
*' A X • "t • * 1 1 X - 1 'V'crb tantalise recalls the terrible sentence of the 


another surgeon, Antoine Louis, who detjmmed ancient king, Tantalus, who was 

its loTia, known as la pehte lomson. But the mind condemned to linger in intolerable thirst, while 

A"? fliA 'nmrftT'frta +a Uiva 77rl7/7 -07.17+ >.77/-i./-»rt.7+«>7l .f :x^ ^.1 .£*, T. x 


of the nation reverted to Mm who first- suggested refreshing fruits and fresh water were ever in his 
its use, and it is Guillotin’s hard fate to be thereby sight, only to retreat when he attempted to reach 
remembered. It has often been stated that Dr them. The name of another royal personage, 


Guillotin fell a victim to Ms bloody namesake, Mausolus of Caria, is preserved to us in a some- 
aa the Scottish Eegorit Morton to the ‘ Maiden ^ melancholy ijnner by the word mausoknrn, 


which he had invented. But although GuiUotin monument erected to his 


T? xx.uxx XX.-. XIIXVJ. XXXV v.XXlHiU.* XXUU CAXbUUU^Xi VjrUiXlUUlil IT* • Tt-t 7 

A 77 « ■)- 7 *v 77 A 7 -V 7 C. 7777 .X •+ • «x* r X *1 memory by his sorrowing queen. From an early 

. , ® w— experimenter in the walls of , chemistry, the 


proved that he siin^iyed the Eevoliition and died Chaldean phiiosopher Hermes Trismegistus, men- 
a natural death. Before passing to a pleasanter tioned by Milton in his II Fenseroso, we have the 
phase of our subject, we may recall the Boioie expression hermetically sealed, which, from its 


knife, worn in the Southern and Western States original application to closing up the necks of 
of America, and named from its inventor, Colonel kottles, has gradually gained a more general sig- 


I nificance. Another despised term, scaramouch. 


Science in its onward progress has assimfiated ““^emorates the somewhat envious contempt of 
in-n- 1-1 the Londoners for the feats of agihty exhibited 


many names of inventoK and discoverers, which, exmuitei 

that city in 1073 by an Italian inoimtebani 


as merely technical terms, are beyond our present named Scaramoolie. 

scope, n-e may, however, point out Jhe name Some names which fall wfithm the range of our 
given to the comparatively recent discovery of subject have been twisted and perverted until 
galvanism from Dr Galvani of Bologna, who first their application and meaning are hardly recon- 
observed its extraordinary effect upon animals ; cilable with the facts to which they originally 
while mesmerism perpetuates the name of the 3?eferred. One of these strange perversions un- 


German physician, Mesmer, who first practised commemorates a woman belonging to 

it about 1766. Two methods of portraiture, re- Olf Testament history ; for the use of the word 
vealing the infancy of the art of photography, will mmd-servant sprung onginally Irom 

AA^ 7 iv. ■‘■A A 7777 ^ xi^ 7 account ol tlie interview between David and 

als occur hO our rcadej. These aj tho daguerreo- Habal’s wife, in which she repeatedly calls herself 

ty^e, or first f jm of photograph on a copper Ms ‘ handmaid,’ Possibly the circumstance of the 
plate, invented^ by the French scene-painter Christian name of Queen Anne’s favourite waiting- 
Daguerre ^ in 1835 ; and the talbotype, a process woman, Mrs Masliam, being Abigail further popii- 
of obtaining a negative from which prints can larised this sense of the word. We may mention 
be thrown off, which was the invention of Mr another word derived from a Biblical name which 
hox Talbot, an eminent member of the Boyal points more sadly to the fact that virtues are too 
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A HOUSE BITIDEB AGAIHST ITSELF. 


often in tlie eyes of tlie world regarded as weak- 
nesses or vices, and is a striking example of the 
manner in wdiicli words of high moral significance 
are debased to unworthy uses. It has been well 
said that if penitential tears had been held in due 
honour in the world, the weeping Magdalen of 
Christian art could never have given us the word 
maudlin, A curious sequence of ideas derives 
iaicdry from St Audrey or Ethelreda, the sainted 
Saxon j)rincess whose memorial is the glorious 
cathedral of Ely. A fair used to be held annually 
in the isle of Ely on St Audrey^s day, October 
17th, at which worthless but showy wares freely 
changed hands, and to these mementos of the day 
the name of the saint gradually came to be 
applied. 

But a harder and totally undeserved fate is 
the derivation of the term of contempt dunce from 
the name of the great schoolman of the fourteenth 
century, Duns Scotus. It is indeed a strange lot 
that the name of this great teacher of Christian 
truth, one of the keenest and most subtle-witted 
of men, should have been turned into a byword 
expressive of stupidity and obstinate diiiiness. 
But the transition has been explained in the 
following manner. Buns Scotus flourished at a 
time when controversy was rife, and he headed 
the school of thought of which the adherents are i 
generally known as Scotists, against the followers | 
of his rival philosopher, Thomas Aquinas. We 
can easily imagine that the disciples of Duns 
Scotus were sometimes called by their opponents 
Dimsers or Dunses^ which was gradually developed 
from a name of party strife into a general term 
of scorn. The opprobrious epithet is alleged by 
others to have been applied indiscriminately, after 
the revival of letters, to the adherents of the 
I scholastic philosophy, in opposition to classical 
I literatime, of whom Duns Scotus was taken as the 
! representative. 

Only a little less humiliating to the memory 
of an ancient w’orthy is the fact that every ‘ glib 
and loquacious hireling' who shows strangers 
through palaces, picture-galleries, and churches, is 
termed by the Italians a cicerone^ after the greatest 
orator of their nation. The present application 
of the name of Hector^ the hero of the siege of 
Troy, is also singularly inappropriate, for it is 
not the modest and noble-minded patriot of 
classical history, but his unworthy imitator in 
medieval pageants, who is represented in modern 
times by the boaster and the , bully. 

The French army supplies a more honourable 
hero, an oflicer in the time of Louis XIV., whose 
name Martinet is preserved in our language as a 
term for a strict disciplinarian, while his own 
countrymen have given it the more practical sig- 
nification of the instrument of corporal punish- 
ment popularly known as the ‘ cat-o’-nine-tails !’ 

A vast number of words of varied significance, 
derived from the names of races and individuals 
who have long since passed away, will no doubt 
present themselves to the minds of our readers 
in addition to those which we have briefly 
enumerated ; but we will close our category with 
a word of very recent adoption' which bias fair to 
vindicate its claims to perpetuity. We refer to 
the application of the name of Captain Boycott 
to the iniquitous system of terrorism prevalent' 
in Ireland, of which he was one of the first 
victims. This late addition to our vocabulary. 


■will serve to remind us of the ever-increasing 
nature of language, and of its value as a store- 
house, in which we may find a key to many 
obscure pages of the history of the past. 

A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTEE XV. 

The walk with Constance, though he had set 
out upon it reluctantly, had done Waring great 
good. He w^as comparatively rehabilitated in 
his own eyes. Between her and him there was 
no embarrassment, no uneasy consciousness. She 
had paid him the highest compliment by taking 
refuge with him, flying to his protection from 
the tyranny of her mother, and giving him thus 
a victory as sweet as unexpected over that nearest 
yet furthest of all connections, that inalienable 
antagonist in life. He had been painfully put 
out of son assiettCf as the French say. Instead, 
of the easy superiority which he had held not 
only in his owm house but in the limited society 
about, he had been made to stand at the bar, 
first by his own child, afterwards by the old 
clergyman, for whom he entertained a kindly 
contempt. Both of these simple wits had called 
upon him to account for his conduct. It was 
the most extraordinary turning of the tables that 
ever had occurred to a man like himself. And 
though he had spoken the truth when in that 
moment of melting he had taken his little girl 
into his arms and bidden her stay wdtli him, 
he was yet glad now to get away from Frances, 
to feel himself occupying his proper place with 
her sister, and to return thus to a more natural 
state of affairs. The intercourse between him and 
: his child-companion had been closer than ever 
coitld, he believed, exist between him and any 
other human being whatsoever ; but it had been 
rent in twain by all the concealments which he 
was conscious of, by all the discoveries which 
circumstances had forced upon her. He could no 
longer be at his *ease with her, or she regard him 
as of old. The attachment was too deep, the 
interruption too hard, to be reconcilable with 
that calm which is necessary to ordinary existence. 
Constance’ had restored liim to herself by her . 
pleasant indifference, her easy talk, her uncon- 
sciousness of everytixing that was not usual and , 
natural. He began to think that if Frances were ; 
but away — since she wished to go — a new life ; 
might begin — a life in which there would be j 
nothing below the surface, no mystery, which is i 
a mistake in ordinary life. It would be diflicult, j 
no doubt, for a brilliant creature like Constance ■ 
to content herself with the humdrum life which | 
suited Frances ; and whether she would con- . 
descend to look after *1x13 comforts, he did not : 
know. But so long as Mariuccia was there, he 
could not suffer much materially ; and she was i 
a very amusing companion, far ixxore so than her , 
sister. As he came back to the Palazzo, he was i 
reconciled to himself. i 
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This comfortable state of mind, however, did 
not last long. Frances met them at the door 
■with her face full of excitement. ‘ Bid you meet 
himr she said. ‘You must have met him. He 
has not been gone ten minutes.’ 

‘Meet whom? We met no one but the 
general.’ 

‘I think I know,' cried Constance. ‘I have 
been expecting him every day — Markham.’ 

‘ He says he has come to fetch me, papa.’ 

‘ Markham 1 ’ cried Waring. His face clouded 
over in a moment. It is not easy to get rid of 
the past He had accomplished it for a dozen 
years ; and after a very bad moment, he thought 
he about to shiifiie it off again ; but it was 
evident that in this he was premature. ‘I will 
not allow you to go with Markham,’ he said. 
‘Don’t say anything more. Your mother ought 
to have known better. He is not an escort I 
choose for my daughter.’ 

‘ Poor old Markham ! he is a very nice escort/ 
said Constance, in her easy way. ‘There is no 
harm in him, papa. But never mind till after 
dinner, and then we can talk it over. — You are ' 
ready, Fan Oh, then I must fly. We have had 
a delightful walk. I never knew anything about 
fathers before ; they are the most charming 
companions,’ she said, kissing her hand to him 
as she went away. But this did not mollify the 
angry man. There rose up before him the 
recollection of a hundred contests in which 
Markham’s mocking voice had come in to make 
everything worse, or of which Markham’s esca- 
pades had been the cause. 

‘ I will not see him/ he said ; ‘ I will not 
sanction his presence here. You must give up 
the idea of going altogether, till he is out of 
the way.’ 

‘ I think, papa, you must see him.’ 

‘Must — there is no must, I have not been in 
the habit of acknowledging compulsion, and be 
assured that T shall not begin now. You seem 
to expect that your small affairs are to upset my 
whole life!’ 

' ‘I suiapose,’ said Frances, ‘ my affairs are small ; 
but then they are my life too.’ 

She ought to have been subdued into silence 
by his first objection; but, on the contrary, she 
met his angry eyes with a look which was depre- 
cating, but not abject, holding her little own. 
It was a long time since Waring had encountered 
anything which he could not subdue and put 
aside out of his path. But, he said to himself— 
ail that long restrained and silent temper which 
had once reigned and raged within him, spring- 
ing up again unsubdued— he might have known ! 
The moment long deferred, yet inevitable, which 
brought him in contact once more with his wife, 
could bring nothing wit]^ it but pain. Strife 
breathed from her wherever she appeared. He 
had never been a match for her and her boy, 
even at his best ; and now that he had forgotten 
■the ways of battle — now that his strength was 
broken with long quiet, and the sword had fallen 
from his hand : she had a pull over him now 


which she had not possessed before. He could 
have done without both the children a dozen 
years ago. He was conscious that it was more 
from self-assertion than from love that he Jiad 
carried off the little one, who was rather an 
embarrassment than a pleasure in those days, 
because he would not let her have everything 
her own way. But now, Frances was no longer 
a creature without iclentit}^, not a thing to be 
handed from one to another. He could not free 
himself of interest in her, of responsibility for 
her, of feeling liis honoiir and credit implicated 
in all that concerned Iier. Ah ! that woman 
knew’'. She had a hold upon him that she never 
had before ; and the first use she made of it was 
to insult him — to send her son, whom he hated, 
for his daughter, to force him into unwilling 
intercourse with her family once more. 

Frances took the opportunity to steal aw'ay 
while her father gloomily pursued these thoughts. 
What a change from the tranquillity which noth- 
ing disturbed ! now one day after another, there 
wns some new thing that stirred up once more 
the original pain. There was no end to it. The 
mother’s letters at one moment, the brother’s 
arrival at another, and no more quiet whatever 
could be done, no more peace. 

Nevertheless, dinner and the compulsory de- 
corum which surrounds that great daily event, 
had its usual tranquiilising effect. Waring could 
not shut out from his mind the consciousness 
that to refuse to see his wife’s son, the brother 
of his own children, w’as against all the decencies 
of life. It is easy to say that you will not 
acknowledge social compulsion, but it is not 
so easy to carry out that determination. By 
the time that dinner "vvas over, he had begun 
to perceive that it was impossible. He took no 
part, indeed, in the conversation, lightly main- 
tained by Constance, about her brother, made 
short replies even when he wa.s directly addressed, 
and kept up more or less the lo-wering aspect 
with which he had meant to crush Frances. But 
Frances was not crushed, and Constance %vas 
excited and gay. ‘Let us send for him after 
dinner,’ she said. ‘ He is ahvays amusing. There 
is nothing Markham does not know^ I have seen 
nobody for a fortnight, and no doubt a hundred 
tilings have happened. — Do send for Markham, 
Frances. — Oh, you must not look at papa, I 
know papa is not fond of him. Dear ! if you 
think one can be fond of everybody one meets 
— especially one’s connections. Ilverybody know^s 
that you hate half of them. That makes it 
piquant. There is nobody you can say such 
spiteful things to as people whom you belong to, 
whom you call by their Christian names.’ 

‘That is a charming Christian sentiment— 
entirely suited to the surroundings you have 
been used to, Con ; but not to your sister’s.’ 

‘ Oh, my sister ! She has heard plenty of 
hard things said of that good little Tasie, w^ho 
is her chief friend. Frances would not say them 
herself. She doesn’t know'- how. But her sur- 
roundings are not so ignorant. You are not 
called upon to assume so much virtue, papa.’ 

‘I think you forget a little to whom you are 
speaking,’ said Waring with quick anger. 

‘ Papa ! ’ cried Constance with an astonished 
look, ‘ I think it is you wdio forget. We are 
not in the middle ages. Mamma failed to 
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remember that. I hope yon have not forgotten titles of things happen. In town, one gets nsed 
too, or I should be sorry I came here.’ to having one^s gossip hot and hot every day/ 

He looked at her with a sudden gleam of rage , ‘The advantage of abstinence is that you get 
ill his eyes. That temper which had fallen into up such an appetite for your next meal. I Iiad 
disuse, was no more overcome than ’when all this only a few items of nows. — My mother gave 
trouble began ; but he remained silent, putting me many messages for you, sir. She hopes 
force upon himself, though he could not quite you will not object to trust little Frances to 
conceal the struggle. At last he burst into an my care/ 

angry laugh: ‘You wull train me, perhaps, in ‘I object — to trust my child to any one’s care,’ 
i time to the subjection which is required from said Waring quickly, 

' the nineteenth-century parent,’ he said. ‘I beg your pardon. You intend, llien, to 

‘ You are charming,’ said his daughter with a take my sister to England yourself,’ the stranger 
bow and smile across the table. ‘There is only said. 

this lingering trace of medievalism in respect to It was dark, and their faces were invisible 
Alarkham. But you know, papa, really, a feud to each other ; but the girls looking on saw a 
can’t exist in these days. Now, answer me your- momentary swaying of the tall figure towards 
self ; can it 1 It would subject us all to ridicule, the smaller one, which suggested something like- 
My experience is that people as a rule are not a blow. Frances had nearly sprung from her 
fond of each other ; but to show it is quite a seat ; but Constance put out her hand and. 
different thing. 0 no, papa,* no one can do restrained her. She judged rightly. Passion was^ 
that.’ strong in Waring’s mincl. He could, had incii- 

She was so certain of what she said, so calm nation prevailed, have seized the little man by- 

in the enunciation of her dogmas, that he only the coat and pitched him out into the road 

looked at her and made no otlier reply. And below'. But bonds w'ere upon, him more potent 
when Constance appealed to Frances whether than if they had been made of iron. 

Domenico should not be sent to the hotel to call ‘ I have no such intention,’ he said. ‘ I should 
Markham, he avoided the inquiring look which not have sent her at all. But it seems she 

Frances cast at him. ‘If papa has no objec- wishes to go. I w-ill not interfere with her 

tion,’ she said wnth hesitation and alarm. ‘Oh, arrangements. But she must have some time to 

papa can have no objection,’ Constance cried ; prepare.’ 

and the message w-as sent ; and Markham came. ‘ As long as she likes, sir,’ said Markham 
Frances, frightened, made many attempts to excuse cheerfully. ‘ A few days more out of the east 

herself ; but her father would neither see nor wind will be delightful to me.’ 

hear the efforts she made. He retired to the And no more passed between them. Waiing 
bookroom while the girls entertained their visitor strolled about the loggia with his cigarette, 
on the loggia; or rather, while he entertained Though Frances had made haste to provide a 
them. Waring heard the voices mingled with new chair as easy as the other, he had felt 
laughter, as w- e all hear the happier intercourse of himself dislodged, and had not yet settled into- 
others w^hen w*e are ourselves in gloomy opposi- a new place ; "and when he joined them in the 
tion, nursing our wn-ath. He thought they were evening, he walked about or sat upon the wall, 
all the more lively, all the more gay, because instead of lounging in indolent comfort, as in 
be ivas displeased. Even Frances. Pie forgot the old quiet days. On this evening he stood 
that he had made up his mind that Frances at the corner, looking down upon the lights 
had bettei* go (as she wished to go), and felt that of the Marina in the distance, and the gray 
she ivas a little monster to take so cordially to twinkle of the olives in the clear air of the 
the stranger whom she knew he disliked and night. The poor neighbours of the little town 
disapproved. Nevertheless, in spite of this irri- were still on the Piinto, enjoying the coolness 
tation and misery, the little lecture of Constance of the evening hours ; and the murmur of their 
on what was conventionally necessary had so talk rose on one side, a little softened by dis- 
much effect upon him, that he appeared on tance ; while the group on the loggia renewed its 
the loggia before Markham went away, and conversation close at hand. Waring stood and 
conquered himself sufficiently to receive, if not listened with a contempt of it which he par- 
to make much response to the salutations which tially knew to be unjust. But he was sore and 
his “wife’s son offered. Markham jumped u];) bitter, and the ease and gaiety seemed a kind 
from his seat -with the greatest cordiality, when of insult to him, one of many insults which 
this tall shadow appeared in the soft darkness, he was of opinion he had received from his- 
‘I can’t tell you ho\v glad I am to see you, wife’s son. ‘Confounded little fool,’ he said to 
sii’, after all these years. I hope I am not himself. 

such a nuisance as I was when you knew me But Constance was right in her worldly wisdom, 
before—at the age when all males should be It would make them all ridiculous if he made 
kept out of sight of their seniors, as the sage objections to Markham, if he showed openly his 
says.’ distaste to him. The world was but a small 

‘ What sage was that ? — Ah ! liis experience world at Bordighera ; but yet it was not ^without 
was all at second-hand.’ its power. The interrupted conversation went 

‘Like yours, sir,’ said Markham. And then on with great vigour. He remarked with a 
there was a slight pause, and Constance struck certain satisfaction that Frances talked very little ; 
in. but Constance and her brother — as he called 
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Ihe wesfc, with the fresh breeze ia Ms face, and mother was something sacred, as if tliey were 
liis cigarette only^ kept alight by a violent puff not just human beings like ourselves. But apart 
now and then, listening to the lively chatter, from that, as I have told Frances, I think very 
How vacant it was— about this one and that one ; well of pa|)a.V 

about So-and-so’s peculiarities ; about tMngs not ■ ... - ^ ... ' ' " ■ ' ■ ■ : 

even made clear, which each understood at half 

a word, which made them laiigh. Good heavens, SEED AND SOIL.’ 

nnllf Paemees with their so completely 

no Wit. At some ludicrous image involved, which xt ^ 

■ as dull, dull as the village chatter ^ ^ ‘her, ttat they have not 

le ; but more dull, more vapid in been compared to sailors who before 

txx.g. How they echoed ea other, P^rt had to set their sails, and were 

how they remembered anecdotes to thereafter debarred from altering them tiH the 
^ A ^ As ; _ how they ran on voyage was ended. When farmers do suffer from 

unfavourable weather, the public are ready to 

give them practical sympathy : but if it could 


to the listener ^v^ 
on the other side 
its artificial ring, 
chiming in ; ] 

the discredit of their" friends ; I . . 
in the same circle endlessly, with jests that . 

without point even to Frances, who sat listening sympaLuy ; 

m an eager tension of interest, but ecu d not be shown that ‘had weather' is 
keep up to the height ot the talk, which was i* i t 

all about people she did not know— and still failiiies which by s 

more without point to Waring, who had known, averted, then much oJ 

but knew no longer, and wlio was angry and '^^^iuld have to cease, 
mortified and bitter, feeling his supremacy taken 1877, which it may be 

from him in .Iiis own house, and all his habits rather a bad year for farmers, 
ahattered, yet knew very well that he could not ' “ 

resist, that to show his dislike would only make 
him ridiculous; that he was once more' subject 
to Societj’’, and dare not show his contempt for 
its bonds. 

After a while, he flung his half-finished cigarette 
over the 'wall, and stalked away, with a brief, 

‘Excuse me, but I must say good-night.’ Mark- 
ham sprang up from his chair; but his step- 
father 03ily waived Iih ’ ' ’ 

sitting in the evening 
his footsteps soinidiii- 
through the salone ant 
floors behind liim, TJ 
ho disappeared. 

‘ Wclj,’ said Markham with a long-drawn breath, 

‘that’s over, Con; r-’ ’ , > 

been expected.’ 

‘ Better ! Do you call that b 
say almost as had as could be. 
stanil up to liim and have it out ? 

‘My dear, he always cows me a little,’ . 

Markham. ‘I remember times wdien I stood up 
j to him, as you say, with that idiotcy of youth 
m which you are so strong, Con ; but I think 

I generally came off second best ( 

mpa has a great gift of language when lie 
iikes.’ , . 

‘ Ho does not like now ; he is too old ; 1 
given up tiuit sort of thing. Ask Frances, 
thinks him the mildest of pioim fathers.’ 

‘If you please,’ said the little voice of Frances 
out of the gloom, with a little quiver' in it 
wush yon would not speak about papa so, before 
me. It is j)erhaps quite right of you, who have 
no leelitig lor him, or don’t know him 
wMl; but with me it is quite different WI 
you are right or wrong, I cannot lia^ 
please.’ 

‘The little thing is quite right, Con,’ said 
Markham.— ‘I beg your pardon, little Fan. I 
have a great respect for papa, though lie has 
none for me. — Too old ! He is not so old as I 
am, and a much more estimable member of society 

I He is not old enough— that is the wmrst of it-- 
for you and me.’ 

‘I am not g * ^ . 

, EDjisense,’ said Oonfiance, 


away, the farmer is able to make the most of its natural 
floor resources. In one case which was investigated, 
tice as ^7^ neighbouring farms, under the same condi- 
tions as regards soil and climate, and also, it may 

^ ^ be added, valued and taxed alike, w^ere found 

and better than might have totally different results. The one was 

properly and thoroughly tilled, and yielded per 
i call that better? I should acre fifty bushels of oats, weighing forty-three 
’t you pounds each ; while the other, which had a thin 
^ . slice of its surface turned over annually, yielded 

said only at the rate of ten bushels, of twenty-two 
pounds each, per acre. Here was a loss of ne^irly 
; but I think thousand pounds of oats through wAat was 
Our respected probably little else than slovenly farming. 

■ 3 In another case, the good effect of drainage 
w'as plainly shown. The oats which grew on t^^^^ 
he has adjoining fields— the one drained, and the other 
3 , She iindrained, but otherwise under similar conditions 
— w^ere examined, and it was found that the 
I former yielded four hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds of oa’ts, and of a supeiuor qimlity, m 
than the latter, besides a considerable weight of 
very | straw. As additional proof of the value of 
'thorough tillage and drainage, the result of 
experiment is that without them there is no hope 
of the success of the recently niuch-taiked-of 
continuous growth of corn ; but by their means, 
on good land, success seems to have been well- 
-Too old ! He is not so old as I attained. At Sawbridge worth, Mr Front 
.more estimable member of society. hundred acres by steam, sells off the 

j whole produce, and siiends fifty shillings per 
on artificial manures; and it was found 
gmng to encourage her in her that the fourth crop of wheat— which was the 
.mis .n,Tir.A^ as if ones, father or ninth corn-crop in direct succession— was at the 
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rate of forty-eiglit bushels, of sixty-two pounds themselves small experimental plots, and so be 
eacli, to tlie acre. ^ able to judge of the value of manures, seeds, &c., 

Another important item, but one to which too before risking many pounds in the purchase of 
little attention seems to be given, is the selection, them, while they are uncertain of their suitability. 

of that seed most likely to utilise all the previous 

labour of tillage. Carelessness in this particular . nT-TAxrnT? TT<r rnTr-nt r( a om 

amiiially causes immense loss and much disap- ^ CJlAIlOrE IN THE OAST. 

pointment. When it is remembered that wheat, chapter il 

oats, and barley — corn-producing grasses — have 

been by cultivation brought to their present state, BIr Josiah Jowitt of the detective police force 
and also how much power we have over plants, was universally allowed, by those best able to 
the %voiider is that farmers generally seem to be judge of such matters, to be at the top of the 
content with the progress nnide in this branch, proverbial tree in his avocation. When any 
while so much trouble is taken to have live-stock transgression of the laws of the land had taken 
converted into ‘improved’ producers of meat, place, and the statute-breaker was known to 
The difference between the return from good seed possess artfulness above the avei-age of his class 
suitable for the soil and climate, and bad and in eluding the vigilance of the vindicators of 
unsuitable seed, is remarkable. In the investiga- justice, the order that went forth from the 
tion referred to, two fields similarly situated as chief at Scotland Yard was, ‘Jowitt must take 
to soil, climate, and management, but the one this case in hand,’ whereupon the iniquitous career 
sown witli a good and suitable, and the other of the malefactor who happened to be ‘wanted’ 
with an unsuitable, variety of wheat, w-ere found ^vas considered to be drawing to a very rapid close, 
to yield at the rate of sixty bushels of sixty-three The personal appearance of this astute unraveller 
pounds, and forty bushels of sixty-four pounds, of criminal Gordian knots could not, strictly 
per acre respectively ; "which, valued at two speaking, be called prepossessing. He was under 
pounds per quarter, showed that the farmer by the average, height ; had reddish hair; a nose of 
the use of unsuitable seed suffered a loss of five abnormal size_ separated a pair of small, but 
pounds per acre. In the case of oats, the dif- keen and twinkling gray eyes ; and his thin 
ference between the yield from good and bad seed hatchet face was entirely innocent of any appen- 
sown under similar conditions seems to be even dages of a hirsute nature. 

more marked. In one case examined, the good As we now behold Mr Josiah Jowitt pacing 
seed 3delded thirty-five bushels, worth three shil- to and fro in a less crowded part of the London, 
lings each ; while the bad seed gave a return of Brighton, and South Coast platform at London 
only twenty-two bushels, worth about eighteen- Bridge terminus, his face certainly indicates a 
pence each. The selection of a suitable seed somewhat perplexed state ^of the detective mind. 
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Iris body in two pieces and have a head and brains 
to each I Now, I wonder if the woman has sold 
ns ? I don’t ihinJc so ; she seemed to be too much 
in earnest, and too unmistakably jealous of some 
lady, she said, that the fellow had got in with 
by some means or other. Ah, well it’s now 
eleven-thirty, and no train on to that branch 
line till two-thirty. It is no use me waiting 
till that time here, as far as I can see. Not 
much use, either, telegraphing. Too many pas- 
sengers at a time like this, even for so small a 
place as it is. 1 11 just’ 

‘ Hold, enough 1 ’ came in sonorous tones from 
a biU'ly individual whom the detective had run 
up against. 

‘What, Mully, my hoy!’ exclaimed Josiah, as 
he recovered himself and looked up at liis accoster. 

* ’Tis myself — Marcus Mulford, and none other,’ 
replied that individual, assuming an intensely 
theatrical air. 

‘And how does the world use youT inq[uired 
Mr Jowitt. 

‘Hum! ha! pretty much in the old style, 
Josiah. And how wags it with you, my lord? Still 
successful in tracking the bandit to his cave— or, 
in the plain language of a prosaic age, I take 
it yon have lost none of your ancient cunning 
in bringing to justice criminals who are “ wanted,” 
ehV 

‘Well, well, I still manage to keep my hand 
in,’ modestly answered the detective with a quiet 
smile. — ‘But,’ continued he, ‘let us adjourn to 
the refreshment room; it will not he quite so 
cold there.’ 

‘ You are right, Josiah ; and a trifle of something 
on a keen day like this will do no harm to my 
inner man; therefore, “lead on — I’ll follow thee.”’ 

The two acquaintances having reached the 
proposed friendly shelter, each was soon engaged 
in consuming what he liked best; the disciple 
of Thespis indulged in a glass of rum, while the 
detective contented himself with a modest draught 
of beer. 

After some few minutes had been whiled away 
by an interchange of observations on that grand 
old topic, the weather, and so forth, Mr Marcus 
Mulford pointed, %vith the substantial silver- 
headed cane he carried, to an advertisement 
frame which hung on the wall on the customers’ 
side of the room. ‘See that?* he asked of his 
companion. 

Mr Jowitt nodded affirmatively. 

‘The legend inscribed thereon, yoti will observe,’ 
continued Mr Mulford, ‘is “Dobson & Co.’s noted 
Ales.” I, though but a lowly individual, have the 
honour to be acquainted with Dobson & Co. ; 
in fact, my dear Josiah, I am now on my way 
to the Dobsonian mansion— at least I shall be, 
when the two-thirty train steams out of this 
for Selwick.’ 

‘ Professionally ? ’ inquired Josiah. 

^ ‘Correct, my boy.^ The long and short of it is, 
sir, that at Hop Villa, the residence of Samuel 
Dobson, Esquire, an amateur performance is to take 
place to-night, and I am engaged for the respon- 
sible post of prompter. I have been down to 
the villa pretty frequently lately, and have met 
with the kindest treatment, sir ; in fact, dear 
boy, I should not object to a similar engagement 
once a week the year round.’ 

‘Amateurs, eh, Mully? Do you remember the 


time wdien ive used to inflict our stage-struck 
ravings upon our friends in the little room in 
J erringham Street V 

‘I do well remember it,’ replied the actor, with 
a solemn shake of the head. ‘ It is a long time 
ago. “Thus creeps on our petty pace,” as the 
great William truthfully has it.’ 

‘And what sort of a performance do you 
expect, eh?’ 

‘A tolerably tidy one. I have great faith in 
the ladies and gentlemen who take part in it. 
The piece is that legitimate and sterling comedy, 
St-ill IVatei's Him Deejx The principal characters 
will be well sustained. Young Mr Dobson— 
whom I am privileged to call by his Christian 
name, Samuel — will be, from what I have seen 
at rehearsals, a capital John Mildmay ; while as 
for the captain — Hawksley, you know, the forger 
— he will be represented by about the most 
fitting man, professional and amateur, for the 
part that it has ever been my lot to come across. 

Yes, my boy, Mr Frederick Delaney is’ 

‘ Eh ? ’ exclaimed the detective with much 
enhanced interest, as the name fell from his 
friend’s lips. Then quickly reassuming his pre- 
vious air of ordinary attention, he said : ‘ Good 
actor, I suppose, this— this Mr what-d’ye-call- 
liiin?’ 

‘I was about to observe,’ said Mr Mulford, 

‘ that Mr Frederick Delaney is an A one Captain 
Hawksley.’ 

‘ I daresay you ’re right, Mully my boy ; and 
you ’ve somewhat excited my curiosity. I should 
like to see this paragon of yours. Do you think 
you could manage it so that I could just have a 
peep at him, eh ? ’ 

‘Hum! Well, you know’ 

‘Oh, I do not" have much concern in the 
matter ; only, you may remember that Captain 
Hawksley was a part I was rather fond of 
attempting myself.’ 

‘Quite right, Jowitt’ 

‘Now, that’s why I should like to get a peep 
— being a trifle in my line, eh? I might learn 
a wrinkle, you know. Ha, ha ! ’ 

‘ I think I can manage that,’ said Mr Mulford ; 
‘so meet me at the Station Hotel at Selwick 
about six, and we wdll discuss the matter further.’ 

‘ I will be there. A train leaves here at four- 
thirty, arriving at five- thirty-five,’ said Mr Jowitt, 
who had been apparently, during the last three 
or four minutes, amusing himself in turning over 
the leaves of a local time-table. ‘And now,’ he 
continued, glancing at the clock, ‘Mully, my 
boy, I must leave you ; I have a little affair to 
look after. Business, you know, eli ? ’ 

‘I understand. Farewell, till we meet again.’ 
‘Well, I’m in luck,’ mused Mr Jowitt as he 
left the station. ‘ Ah, what a lot of chance there 
is in our profession 1 Only to think I should 
meet Mulford, after not having seen him for an 
age ; and, stranger still, that he should happen to 
be in a position to put me direct on to the scent, 
after it had been lost by that stupid Dixon. 
Must be what they used to call in the old plays 
the “ hand of fate ! ” ’ 


CHAPTER IIL 


It was a busy and exciting time behind the 
scenes of the mimic stage at Hop Villa for some 
two hours previous to "the rising of the green 
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baixe curtain upon the first scene of Btill Waters in upoii^ Mr Frederick Delaney, undoubtedly 
Han Beep, No expense had been spared in order as Captain Hawksley, the hero of the e%^ening, 
that the first venture in the way of theatrical As the honoured guest of the lioiise, he had 
entertainment as promoted by Sam Dobson, had apportioned a room to his own exclusive 
sliould appear in the best possible light in the use; and whilst in the other parts of the villa^ 
sight of that young gentleman’s numerous ac- anxiety and no small amount of irritability were 
quaintances, who had been invited to ‘assist’ at being dis];)iayed in various forms, he was calmly 
the representation. A real stage carpenter, who and self-complacently smokin" a cigarette in the 
was temporarily out of employment, had been depths of a luxurious easy-cliair before a cheerful 
retained to fit up the stage in as complete a fire. 

manner as limited space would allow of; whilst ‘At last,’ he said with a sigh of satisfaction, 
the scenery, which in the piece in question is not addressing the ^ornament on the chimney-piece — 
of a very complicated character, had been pre- ‘at last, I believe I am landed in a good safe 
pared by one of Sam’s particular cronies, who harbour. The ^ old gentleman believes in me 
was the ‘artist’ to a large firm of painters and tremendously, in fact his confidence is truly 

decorators. The principal scene, a room with touching ; and as for the son, bah ! he Well, 

trellis- work opening on to a garden at the back, 1 have earned his eternal gratitude by assisting 
was unanimously voted to be of artistic excel- him to carry out the cherished wish of his 
lence. aspiring career. As for the ladies’ — and here 

That important adjunct to a theatrical per- the noble captain indulged in a ^ smile of 
formance, the orchestra, had not been left out of gratified vanity — ‘why, I can only think I have 
calculation, and the organisation of an amateur scored my usual success ; though, ^ to be candid 
band had been intrusted to one who was allowed with myself, I really do not think the anti- 
to be no mean performer on the pianoforte. The quated maiden aunt is particularly taken up 
musicians who had volunteered their services with me. But what of that? When^ once 
were not many in number, seven being the total, I call the fair Aurelia mine — and I tliink I 
all told, including the side drum and triangle ; shall do her the honour of asking her to he 
but any shortcoming in the matter of quantity my wife at the first opportune moment after 
was more than made good by the earnestness and this— -this tomfoolery is pver-~I can afford^ to 
ambition of the executants. Truly, they were treat her with condescending pity. Yes, I think 
ambitious, when they selected for the overture I am perfectly safe at last. I am now a re- 
that of Semiramis, However, by dint of dili- spectable City man, and my credit is becoming^ 
gent practice — to the horror of the neighbours better every day. When I am the son-in-law of 
— at each other’s houses in turns, they had so the substantial Samuel Dobson, who knows to 
far managed to conquer the difficurty before what pinnacle of commercial fame I may not 
them, that at the final grand rehearsal there attain? Why, one day I may actually become 
were not more tliaii a couple of bars’ difference an alderman of the City of London. And yet 
at the quickest passage between the piccolo and I must not lull myself into a feeling of too abso- 
tlie first violin, the former making the running ; lute security ; and somehow, to-night, although 
and it was pronounced ‘Not so bad, considering, I consider the future horizon to be free from 
don’t you know 1 ’ dark clouds, I have a peculiar— I scarcely know 

It is not intended to enter into what might what to call it — foreboding of ill, as superstitious 
be considered a tedious description of ‘ behind fools would say. Bah ! wdiy should I fear 2 
the scenes/ The subject has been about , ex- There is only one who could put the blood- 
hausted in one shape or other, and nearly every- hounds of the law on my track, and I flatter 
body nowadays is more or less well acquainted myself she loved me too well to betray me. I 
with the ‘seamy side’ of the drama. The ‘mak- regret only one thing — the not destroying these 
ing up’ — that is, causing the face to reflect, by lovely bank-note j)lates. The best 1 ever 
the aid of various pigments, colours, burnt cork, handled 1 ’ 

&c., the characteristics of and resemblance to In this strain the gentlemanly forger and 

the person to be portrayed by the actor — is possible alderman of the future allowed his 
always, where a conscientious desire exists to thoughts to wander during the playing of the 
be faithful to the author’s ideas and intentions, overture ; and all the while, Nemesis, in the 
a serious matter with your amateurs, especially shape of a wily officer of the law, was nearing 
young ones. Consequently, this part of the re- him! Yes, Mr Josiah Jowitt had, as agreed, 
sponsibilities of the night which were to be borne met his friend Marcus Miilford at the Station 
by Sam Dobson’s dramatic corps, wuis not con- Hotel, which was situated about a mile from 
sidered quite so pleasing as the other portion, Hop Villa ; and had satisfactorily arranged with 
involving as it did an almost constant call upon that worthy — without raising the slightest suspi- 
each other’s good-nature and forbearance. It cion in the prompter’s breast as to his true 
certainly was trying for young Smythe, the motive — to obtain admittance behind the scenes ; 
Markham of the evening, to he called upon by and in order to pass away the time, the detective 
the irrepressible individual before alluded to, who solaced himself with sundry refreshments in the 
was to appear as Dniibilk, to ‘just come and snug bar of the inn. 
put a nice fine line of Indian ink, me boy, under- 
neath my lower eyelids,’ when he (Smythe) was ‘ Bravo ! bravo ! ’ cried the delighted and 

vigorously using the shaving-brush over the friendly critics, as the act-drop descended at the 

whole area of Ms smooth and round face. conclusion of the second^ act, the scene, known 

And now, just when the indefatigable orchestra as the ‘ Office scene,’ being the most dramatic 
was commencing to operate with all its pristine one in the whole comedy ; and the two principal 
vigoim upon the difficult overture, we must look characters in it, John Mildmay (Sam Dobson) 
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and Captain Hawksley (Frederick Delaney) had 
to come before tlie footliglits and bow their 
acknowledgments in the orthodox manner. Un- 
doubtedly, the performance so far was an unquali- 
fied success, and Master Samuel was congratu- 
lating himself and everybody else as well. Mr 
Delaney had proved himself to be an actor of 
considerable talent ; and although great things 
had been expected of him, the result was a 
pleasant surprise. It was universally admitted 
that his finest efforts were those in the scene 
where the ‘captain’ encounters Mrs Sternhoicl, 
who has taken the place of Mrs Iklildmay, in 
order to defeat Hawksley’s insidious designs upon 
her niece. The fair Aurelia also came in for 
no small measure of praise for her really fine 
rendering of the trying part of Mrs Sternhoicl. 

The prompter tinkles his little bell, and the 
act-drop rises on the third and last act. Amidst 
the rapt attention of the audience, the concluding 
portion of the comedy is progressing in the same 
smooth manner as had marked the earlier part 
of it. The action of the piece had arrived at 
that point where the Mildmay household are 
receiving their guests for the ciinner-part^q and 
Gimlet, the detective in the play, had been , 
hurrieclly introduced as ‘Mr Maxwell from the 
North,’ and had retired to his position in the 
background. Then follow'ed the entrance of 
Capfiiin Hawksley, and the exciting episodes 
of the horsewhip and the proposed duel with 
pistols, one loaded, the other not, had duly 
enthralled the audience. John Mildmay then 
denounces Hav.dcsley as a felon. ‘A felon in 
this house! Where? Police I j)olicel’ cries 
old Potter. !Mr Brownsmith was just about 
to step foiward in his character of Gimlet and 
arrest the ‘captain,’ alias ‘Burgess,’ when a little 
thin man "was observed to ‘enter’ quickly from 
the wings on the prompt side, and to push him- 
self dexterously between Plawksley and Gimlet, 
at the same time saying, as he produced aiicl 
snipped on to the wuists of Hawksley a pair of 
JiandcufFs: ‘I arrest you, Frederick Delaney, 
alias Montague, alias Smithson !’ 

The thing was accomplished in so short a space 
of time, that both actors and audience had not 
recovered from their natural surprise at seeing a 
stranger w’-alk on to the stage and take, as it 
v-ere, another man’s business into his own hands. 
During the few moments of breathless surprise 
following the above startling episode, and while 
the spectators were slowly beginning to realise 
the fact that something was happening which 
had evidently not been rehearsed, Josiah Jowitt 
wdiispered rapidly to Delaney: ‘It’s all up 
guv’nor — w^oinan split— got the plates and the 
paper ; yon TI go quietly, won’t you ? I ’ve got a 
cab waiting at the door.’ 

‘ Those plates ! curse me for an idiot ! ’ muttered 
Delaney beneath his breath as he was being led 
away. 

Young Dobson being the first to recover from 
the effects of the unlooked-for incident and inter- 
: ruption, inquired, addressing himself to Josiah : 
‘Who are you 1’ 

‘Josiah Jowitt of Scotland Yard, at your ser- 
vice, sir. I arrest this man for forgery, I have 
a warrant, which you can see if you choose; 'ail 
in order I assure ^mu, sir I ’ 

Delaney hung his head, making no effort to 


dispute the lawfulness of the proceedings. For 
a few seconds a painful silence reigned upon the 
mimic stage and amongst the auditors, when it 
was broken by a faint cry coming from tlie back 
of the stage, in which direction, naturally, all 
eyes were at once directed ; and it was observed 
that the elder of the Misses Dobson appeared to 
be very agitated, and a deathlike pallor, in spite 
of the slightest soupgon of rouge on her cheeks, 
sliow’ed itself in her face. 

‘Aurelia,’ said the maiden aunt as she stepped 
on to the stage from the wings, where she had 
been standing, ‘is a little overcome with the 
heat and the excitement, and at the sudden 
incident which we have just witnessed as well. 
— Come, Aurelia, my dear ; I will conduct you 
into the fresh air, which, no doubt, -will speedily 
revive and with this well-timed bit of 

tact, the elderly one took hold of her niece’s 
arm and led her from the spot. 

Mr Dobson, from his position amongst the 
spectators, had not failed to notice his daughter’s 
perturbation, and he exclaimed beneath his breath : 
‘Can it be possible? Aurelia in love -with that 
man I What a providential escape, to be sure ! 

I shall be very careful in the future whom I 
introduce to my household. This comes of 
picking up chance acquaintances at luncheon 
bars.’ , . . ■ ■■ 

‘ Ahem ! ’ coughed the detective. ‘ Ladies and 
gents all, I’m very sorry, I’m sure, to have 
interrupted your little amusement, but I need 
not tell you that duty is everything. I had 
learned from — well, from “information received,” 
that my man was located here ; so of course 
I came simply as a matter of business ; and I 
think I may claim your indulgence, sir’ — look- 
I ing at Brownsmith— for having necessitated at 
the last moment a change in the cast. Gents 
all, yours to command ; good-night, and a happy 
new year when it comes.’ And with this parting 
wish, Josiah Jowitt and his latest capture marched 
off the stage on their way to the vehicle which 
awaited them at the hall door. 

This sensational termination to the Dobsonian 
theatricals formed a relishing topic of conver- 
sation for many a ni^lit afterwards amongst 
Sam’s friends and acquaintances ; but Mr Dobson 
vowed that, as that had been the first stage-play 
enacted under his roof, so should it be the last, 
Samuel to this day considers his father’s deter- 
mination very arbitrary. 


SINGULARITY. 


Although we have the reputation amongst 
foreigners of being the most eccentric of nations, 
perhaps there is nothing to which the average 
individual Englishman has a stronger objection 
than to being singular; and this is the more 
extraordinary when we consider that the perform- 
ing of some feat which has never been performed 
by any one before holds out an especial attraction 
to most Englishmen. Thus, the same man who 
win put himself to any amount of trouble and 
expense, and will expose himself to all sorts of 
diiiiciilties and dangers, in order to scale a virgin 
peak, or to jolant the Union-jack on a spot where 
the human foot has never yet penetrated, is the 
most miserable and uncomfortable of beings if 
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he discovers tliafc he 
assembly wearing a lig 
would put lip with 1 
tiou and disappointment rather than not be, in 
tins respect, as other men are. Of course, the 
reason for this is, that in the one case Fame is 
tlie reward, and in the other that an unenviable 
distinction is the result. None the less, how- 
ever, is there a paradoxical touch about it, and 
one would imagine that a man accustomed to 
perfect self-dependence in abnormal situations 
would not be affected by the mere idea that 
other folk were jeering at him. 

As regards the international meaning of the 
■word singularity, it may be said to express in 
each nation’s language that which is not usual 


language that which is not usual 
in the manners and customs of that nation ; but 
with regard to Englishmen in particular, the word 
most usually 
those parts of the 
all but intwA*J«l 
day to all but natives, 


:{.y employed is eccentricity. Thus, in 
^ ” i globe where out-ot-door life is 
tolerable during certain hours of the 
the solitary British globe- 
trotter, who has a certain time at his disposal in 
which to perform a certain amount of sight-seeing 
work, is a familiar object. Hence the common 
jdirase in such countries descriptive of broiling 
weather : ^ Fit only for Englishmen and clogs.’ 
But in such a case there is some plausible founda- 
tion for the application of this epithet to us ; 

dubbed eccentric 
habits and ideas do not tally 
■ 3. Hence we are 
deemed eccentric because we have a firm belief 

because we must 
because when -we 


whilst in many others we are 
simply because our 3 ' * ' 
exactly with those of our sathists. 

' ..w 

in cold water and fresh air 
play cricket wherever we go . 
meet each other in the streets we do not him 
and kiss ; because we travel many miles in all 
weathers in order to see a crumbling bit of old 
wall or to hear a curious echo. The reverse of 
all this ill the foreign character makes us say, 
^ What singular people these are ! ’ and, just as 
that which is one man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison, so that which is natural in one 
nation becomes singularity or eccentricity in 
another. 

But we in England are far less tolerant of 
eccentricity than are foreigners. The eccentric 
.Briton is gazed at, smiled at, shoulders are 
shrugged, the remark is made in an apologetic, 
explanatory tone, ^ He is English,’ and the matter 
is drop])ed. But at our hands the smallest 
singularity from our point of view meets with 
open derision and sarcasm. The first Volunteers, 
the first Bicyclists and Tricyclists who appeared 
in the London streets underwent a species of 
constant martyrdom before the profamm 'vulgus 
became familiar with their presence. Let a man 
walk through a London suburb in the garb worn 
by hundreds of men when they are shooting or 
tramping — knickerbockers, loose coat, and Tam j 
o’ Shanter bonnet — and he will be as mncii stared 
and grinned at as if lie was incased in chain- 
armour. 

And when a certain type of Briton goes abroad, 
he comports himself in a similar fashion. He sees 
a Frenchman on a blazing hot day sensibly 
arrayed in a Panama hat, a bombazine coat, and 
white duck trousers, and he says, "'What queer 
beggars these Frenchmen are, to dress themselves 
like that I ’ quite oblivious of the fact, that he 
himself is the queer beggar’ for preferring to 


fashion clad in semi-masculine attire and driving 
out alone ; or the man who would have dared 
to go to his oJQSice in the morning clad in a light 
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suit The first innovators who dared to burst 
through the priclcly hedge of public opinion 
sufterki for it ; but when the gap became pretty 
largCj people rushed through it with something 
very like enthusiasm, and accommodated them- 
selves to the new fashion with almost ludicrous 
alacrity. 

Now, upon the other side of the question, there 
are people who sin by running to the opposite 
extreme. As a rule, the individual who is 
described as ‘ being so singular, you know,’ is 
extremely offensive, and there are men who culti- 
vate singularity for the toleration \yhich it wins 
them from a too good-natured Society, and for 
the license it gives them to behave in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Abernethy with his gruff, 
insolent manner was tolerated ; but when a school 
of imitators spx-ang up who possessed the great 
doctor’s manner and not his genius, the public 
very soon took their real measure, and^ they 
learned that what one man may do with impu- 
nity, palled upon repetition. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that a 
second Samuel Johnson, even with the mind of 
his great model, would be suffered in these days, 
or that any man would be allowed to arrogate 
to himself the position of Social Dictator simply 
on the ground of possessing a strong pair of 
lungs, or the faculty of silencing an adversary 

with a sneer. , i r 

Inoffensive singularity is oddity, and this, of 
course, people cannot help — indeed, when the 
oddity is thoroughly quaint and original, its 
■ possessors are in many cases the more pleasing 
for the possession of it. But the singularity 
which may be defined as the being what is not 
natural, simply for the sake of being distinct 
from the ordinary run of folk, may he included 
in that great category of national failings and 
weaknesses which is termed Snobbism. 

THE STORY OF A TRANCE. 

In August 187~, I was surgeon of the E. K 
Company’s steamer Racehorse, and we were lying 
at Madras on our homeward voyage, when, the 
evening before we sailed, a gentleman named 
Talbot, a young fellow in the Civil Service, came 
on board to see the captain. They walked up 
and down the deck for some time, and then the 
captain sent for me, and introducing me to the 
stranger, said : ‘ Mr Talbot has come to ask me 
to take charge of his wife, doctor, who is going 
to honour us with her presence on our voyage 
out next time ; and as he says she is very young 
and delicate, I thought he might like to speak 
I to you about her.’ 

I found Mr Talbot very gentlemanly and 
agreeable, and we spent a pleasant hour together. 
He told me he had been married about a year ; 
but on account of his wife’s health, he had 
been obliged to leave her behind when he came 
to India a few months ago ; that the doctors 
at home thought her well enough now to uiicler- 
take the journey ; and that, as he was very 
anxious to see her again, he wished her to come 
out at once, in preference to waiting till later in 
the year, especially as at that time the steamers 
were more crowded, and she would not he so 
well attended to. I assured him we should 


be very happy to do all we could to make his 
wife comfortable, aii<l that we had an excellent 
ste^ya^dess, to ’whom I introduced him. He 
thanked us very warmly, and slipped a handsome 
present into the stewardess’ hand as he w’ent over 
the side. . 

We sailed from Madras next day, and arrived 
safely in London. 

I ‘had almost forgotten my meeting with Mr 
Talbot, wdieii one morning, a few days before 
we were due to leave London again, as I was 
writing in niy cabin, the captain being on shore, 
the quartermaster brought me a card inscribed 
*Eev. G. Morris, Ledborough,’ and said the 
gentleman was waiting on the quarter-deck to 
see me. I at once -went out j and found a fine- 
looking old parson, one of the old school, 
between sixty and seventy years of age, I should 
think, who addressed m'e in a very courteous 
manner, apologised for disturbing me, but said 
he had heard from his son-in-law, Mr Talbot of 
j\Iadras, tliat I had kindly promised to take 
charge of his daughter, who was going out to 
Madras in the Racehorse, to join her husband. 

I said how pleased I slioiild be to do all I 
could for the young lady, but trusted that my 
services w’ould not he required professionally. 
I showed the old gentleman round the ship and 
clown into the saloons and cabins ; and I assured 
him I would do my best to get Mrs Talbot one 
of the latter to herself, which, I thought, would 
not be difficult, as we were rarely crowded 
■with passengers so early in the season ; and after 
half an hour’s conversation, we parted, mutually 
pleased with each other. He left a card for the 
captain, with a pressing invitation for us both to 
dine with him that evening at his hotel in the 
Strand, 'when he would have the pleasure of 
introducing us to his daughter. 

The captain returned on board shortly after- 
wards, and I gave him the card and message. He 
said how sorry he was he had an engagement 
that evening, but that I must alone, and make 
his apologies ; wdiicli I accordingly did, arriving 
at the hotel a few minutes before seven, the 
hour named for dinner. On inquiring for Mr 
Morris, I was shown by the waiter into a large 
and handsomely furnished private_ sitting-room, 
where a round table wns ready laid for dinner. 
As the door opened, a young lady, who was 
seated at a piano at the other end of the room, 
rose and came towards me, and I found myself 
face to face with Mrs Talbot. I am not good 
at describing female beauty, but I should like 
to give you some idea of this lady, with whom 
I was destined to go through such startling 
experiences hereafter. She was about eighteen 
years of age, but looked a year or two older, 
tall, above the average height of women, with 
a most perfect 'figure, which "was %vell set off by 
the plain, dark-coloured, close-fitting dress she 
wore. Her hands and feet were small, and 
beautifully formed. Her fair broad forehead was 
set off by wavy braids of rich brown hair,^ and 
hazel eyes, beautifully softened in their bright- 
ness by dark silken Jaslies. Her face was not 
strictly beautiful, maybe, from a classical point 
of view; but I can only say that when she 
smiled and showed two rows of pearly teeth, and 
a bewitching dimple in either cheek, I thought 
I had never seen a more lovely creature. 
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I had just sliakeii hands witli Mrs Talbot, and especially of the brave old man who -was 

and was apologising for the non-appearance of returning to his childless home, when I was inter- 

Captain G , ^vlien her father came in, and rupted by the stewardess, who informed me that 

shortly afterwards we sat down to dinner. A Mrs Talbot, after parting from her father, had 
capital one it was too, with very good wine. retired to her cabin, where she had had a sneces- 

Tlie conversation during " dinner naturally sion of fainting-fits, followed by an hysterical burst 
turned upon our coming voyage, and I learned of tears. I gave Mrs Abbott directions what to 
that this was the first time Mrs Talbot had ever do, said she was to be kept perfectly q^uiet, and 
been out of England, or had in fact been separated that I would come and see her later on, but that 
from her parents — to whom she was evidently at present I thought the fewer peo|)lc she saw, the 
i devotedly attached — for more than a few weeks better. By this time we were under way ; and 

i at a time. She told me, with tears in lier lovely as the good ship threaded her course down the 

eyes, that she had Svaid good-bye to her mother crowded river, I turned to have a look at the 
the day before, as Mrs Morris was not strong other passengers, wdio were nearly all at that 
enough to travel up to town from their home time on deck. They were the usual sort we 
in the west of Engl-ind, and that she dreaded have before the really busy season commences, 
the pai'ting with her fatlier very much. mostly Civil Service and other government ofii- 

^ Only natural, my dear May,’ said lie ; ^ but cials "returning from their three months’ leave, 
think of 25oor Will in his lonely bungalow at with very few ladies. But one, I may as well 
Bladras, eager!}' expecting your arrival ; and cheer say a few words about now, as she plays an 
up.’ " ' important part in my story, though I did not 

^ So I do, papa,’ she replied ; ‘ but I dread the make her acquaintance till some time later. She 
parting all the same, and only wish Will -would was a Mrs Johns, a very handsome Eurasian (or 
give up that horrid India, and come home, so ‘half-caste,’ as we call them), wife of a govern- 
that we could all be together.’ ment pleader in Calcutta, who, though not in 

I thought of the many young, fresh-looking, society there, yet gave herself no end of airs, 
pi’etty English girls that 1 had seen going out to on the strengtli, I suppose, of the many rupees 
that country, whom I had met only a few years her husband was making. She was a tall, fine 
afterwards, looking pale-faced, -worn, and quite woman of about thirty, I believe, hut looked 
old, and liow much better it w'ould be for her to some years older, with Hashing black eyes, and, 
remain in England ; but of course I did not say so. like all those people, dressed in the most magni- 
When dinner was over, we had music ; and I ficent style. At first sight, she gave one the 
found Mrs Talbot played and sang most delight- impression of being a supercilious and disagree- 
fiilly ; and I thought we had cause to congratulate able woman ; but I afterwards found that beneath 
I ourselves upon such an acquisition during our the layer of afiectation, she possessed a warm and 
I long voyage. kind heart. She travelled with her a 3 ’'ah and 

! After giving them all sorts of advice about kitmutghar (native table servant), and quite 
sending their luggage on board and their own looked "down upon those who were not similarly 
embarlcation, I took my leave ; and as I wended accompanied. 

my way eastward, I confided to my cheroot what Some hours afterwards, as I walked up and 
a charming creature I thought Mrs Talbot, and down the deck with a young fellow in the 
how much I considered Talbot was to be envied. P. W. D., who had taken a former trip with 
The days passed on, and the morning of our us, I noticed Mrs Abbott the stewardess standing 
departure arrived ; and about noon I saw the by the companion hatchway, evidently wishing 
small steamer that brings off the passengers to speak to me. I went forward, and asked her 

coming alongside the Racehorse where she was how Mrs Talbot was. She told me that she had 

lying in the river off Gravesend. I was called at last Mien asleep, but not before she had com- 
away just at the moment, and on returning pletely woim herself out with crying. Even now, 
shortly afterwards, found Mr Morris and his she was not quiet, but moaning and sighing in 
daughter on the quarter-deck talking to the her sleep. The stewardess then whispered some- 
captain. I was rather vexed at not ha^ung been thing in my ear, at which I started, and ex- , 
the first to welcome them on board ; but this claimed : ‘ Impossible ! The doctors would never i 
feeling soon passed away, and I set myself to have allowed her to make the voyage if such were 
work to assist them in getting their traps down the case.’ 

into the cabin, which, as 1 thought, I had ‘You will find I am right/ replied Mrs 

been able to secure for Mrs Talbot alone. I Abbott. ‘But I wish, sir, you wotild come and 

must pass over the parting between father and see her.’ 

daughter — it is too sacred to be lightly touched I at once went below with the stewardess, 
upon ; and though one in my position sees so thinking what a complication this would make, 
much of that sort of thing, i was very much if true. As I entered the cabin where Mrs Talbot 
affected by it As the old man went over the side was lying on a. sofa, looking, I thought, very 
to return to the shore, leaving his child behind pale and exhausted, she opened her eyes, showing 
him, whom he might never see in this world again, now light her sleep had been, and holding out 
the tears stood in his eyes, and I think also in her hand, said with a slight blush : ‘You little 
mine, as he pressed my hand, bade God bless me, thought I should so soon be in your hands pro- 
and whispered : ‘ Take care of her ; she is very fessionally, Br Weston ; but I told you how I 
sensitive, and will, I know, feel these partings dreaded the parting with my father; and you 
very much.’ see my instincts were true. I fell asleep just 

I was still gazing at the small steamer, which now, and oh I ’ — she shuddered — ‘ what horrid 
was now at some distance from the Racehorse^ dreams I had. I dreamt that I died on the 
thinking how many sad hearts were on board her, voyage, and was buried in the Bed Sea, and ’ 
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my dear yoimg lady/ said I, seeing I was sure slxe was making tlie worst of matters, 
liow excited she was becoming” ‘Try and com- and exaggerating what her father had written, 


pose yourself by looking forward to your happy as I felt certain he was too sensible to write such 


meeting with your husband.* 


a thing, even if it were the case ; hut all I could 


‘Ah 1 Will, poor Will,* she cried, ‘I shall never say was of no avail, so I left her to the care of 
see you again either ; * and she burst into an the stewardess. 


incontrollable ht of weeping. 


I will not weary you with accounts of Mrs 


Seeing my presence had only the effect of Talbot’s health from day to day j suffice it to say 
exciting her more, I quitted the cabin, telling she was again getting better, when a fearful 


the stewardess not to allow her to talk, but to shock awaited her at Malta. Among the letters 
give her the medicine I would send, at once, brought on board there was one for her with a 


As soon as I had despatched one of the stewards deep black border, addressed in a man’s hand, 
with the draught, I went to my cabin to dress >Tot knowing Mr Morris’s handwriting, I thought 


for dinner. While dressing, I thought a good at first it was from him, containing the news of 
deal about my fair patient. She was, I could her mother’s death ; but on looking’ again, I saw 


see, of a very excitable temperament, one of those the postmark was ‘Glasgow;’ and smiling to 
highly and sensitively organised creatures who feel myself to think how nervous I was getting on 


pain and pleasure far more acutely than we Mrs Talbot’s behalf, I took the letter down to 
more phlegmatic ones can imagine, I trusted her, forgetting that she might very likely jump 


a night’s rest would do her great good, and to the same conclusion, which, unfortunately, 
that before we reached Malta, she would he proved to be the case ; for, not finding her in the 


quite herself again. Vain hope ; but I must I saloon, I knocked at her cabin door, -which she 


not anticipate. 


opened, and seeing the black-edged letter in my 


^Next morning, I was delighted to hear that hand, shrieked out : ‘She is dead! and you have 
Mrs Talbot had passed a quiet night, and felt come to break the news to me. 0 my poor 


well enough to come on deck. She continued to mother ! ’ and fell -fainting into my arms. 


improve, but did not seem to recover her spirits, I laid her on the sofa and called loudly for 


and more than once I found her in tears. ‘Do the stewardess. Mrs Johns was in her cabin 
not scold me,’ she said on one occasion ; ‘ I know opposite, and hearing me calling, rushed in to 


how foolish it is; but I can’t help it, when I see what was the matter, and assisted me in 
think of those two dear old things at home, restoring her to consciousness. This took a long 


to whom 1 was all in all, and how they will time, which rather alarmed me, especially as I 
get on without me. I feel so miserable, and felt how feeble her pulse was ; but at last we 


half inclined to return home from Gibraltar.’ 


succeeded, and Mrs Johns kindly assisted the 


I tried to soothe her by again saying she should stewardess to inidress and put her to bed, I 
try to look forward, instead of back ; but it went to the surgery to get her some medi- 


seemcfl of no use ; she appeared to shrink from cine, inwardly anathematising myself for having 
all mention of her husband’s name, and I began behaved so foolishly as to take down the letter 


to wonder why. I knew she had been married as I did ; but who could have foreseen the con- 
very young— when barely seventeen, in fact ; but sequences? 


I understood it to be a love-match, and- 


On my return, I found her lying with her 


you see, being a bachelor myself, I suppose I eyes wide open, but noticing nothing; and it was 


couldn’t make it out. 


a long time before I could make her understand 


^ We chatted away on different subjects for some the letter was not from her father at all, hut 
time, and I -was glad to see her getting into from Glasgow. When she did at last comprehend 
a more cheerful frame of mind. She told it, she exclaimed : ‘ Trom mv uncle ! Oh, thank 


a more cheerful frame of mind. She told it, she exclaimed : ‘ Trom my iiiicle ! Oh, thank 

me, among other things, that she had made God! My dear mother 1 ’ and burst into tears. 

T-1 - T ' rn .1 • 1 


the acquaintance of Mrs Johns, who, though I am afraid you will think my patient a 


vulgar, was yet amusing in her intense conceit. regular Niobe ; but you must remember what I 


We had a smooth passage to Gibraltar ; the have told you of her excitable disposition, W 
much-maligned Bay of Biscay, that all seem so present state, and all she had gone through, 
much to W.'IS ns r.nlm ns n. Tnill'nn'nd • IVlip-n T Itpt* npvf. mp-pninn- T ■fUminplTf o-krt 


much to dread, was as calm as a millpond ; and When I saw her next morning, I thought she 
on anchoring there, I went for a run on shore seemed a little better, but alas! i was mistaken; 


wdth young Moncrieff, the P.-W.-D. man I spoke the shock had been too much for her, and she 
oh We were to sail again at five f.m., so in good became worse and worse until we arrived at 


time we drove down to the Mgged Staff and Suez. 


returned to the ship. 


I was terribly anxious then as to wdiat effect 


On arriving on board, I was shocked to hear the heat of the lied Sea in September would have 
from Mrs Abbott, that shortly after I had gone upon her, hut at the same time knew it was out 


ashore, the mail-boat ^came off, and that Mrs of the question thinking of landing her in her 
Talbot got a letter, which she took to her cabin, present state, so determined to do the best I could 


where the steumrcless found her shortly afterwards for her, hoping, that, once the terrible Sea was 
in a dead faint, from which she had some diffi- passed in safety, tlie refreshing breezes of the 


culty in ^evi^ing her. 


I went down at once, and found Mrs Talbot we reached Colombo. 


Indian Ocean would pull her round a bit before 


still sobbing hysterically. She told me all had The heat of the Bed Sea was truly fearful, the 


happened as she expected — that the letter was little wind there was being after us, so that the 
from her iatber, who wrote that on his return smoke from our funnels ascended in a perfectly 


tome he had found her dear, mother ill in bed, straight column ; and I confess that more than 
evidently overcome by the shock of her danghtei’’s once I thought of her dream, and hoiv fearfully 


j probable it seemed that it Tvoiild come true. 
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Chambers's Jonmal. 

April 11, 38S5.] 

The captain gave up his cabin on deck to her, moment, by a siipx‘eme elforfc, she had been able 

which, being fitted with a punkah and jalousies to move her hands as deficribed. 

that opened all round, was by far the coolest place Can you imagine anything itiore awful? and 
in the ship, especially as we had the roof covered yet, strange to say, it had no ill effect on her 
with canvas kept wet, which somewhat tempered mind, though one would almost have thought it 
the rays of the fierce sun, which seemed to burn would have driven her mad. 
right through our double awnings. With some From that day, she seemed to recover, and by 

trouble, we succeeded in moving her, bed and all, the time *we arrived at Colombo, ■was able to 

up licre ; and ]\Irs J obns, who was kindness itself, sit on deck, and, on our reaching Madras, to 

and the stewardess watched by her in turns. But welcome the husband she never expected to see 

she seemed to get lower and lower, and at last one more. 

Saturday night, as j^Irs Johns and myself 'were By her own earnest wish, no one told him the 

sitting by her, she gave one sigh, and all -was whole facts of the case, only that she had been 

over 1 very ill, as she wished to tell him all herself 

I went to report the fact to the captain, Tvho when they were alone, 
was terribly cut up. Just imagine our feelings. My story is rather a melancholy one; but it 
Putting aside our grief for her who w-as gone, how is true in every respect, except that names, dates, 
could we meet the young husband at Madras, who and places are altered, for the lady is still alive, 
was now probably counting the hours until his and the hapi>y mother of a family. 

beloved wife should be with him, and tell him we 

had left his darling in the Red Sea, that terrible ■nr^'n a T>TaT^ 

Sea, where so many of England’s loved ones lie W A i i i ^ U- b U lu A it i fe E. 

sleeping till the day when Sie *sea shall give up BY A KEEN angler. 

her dead?’ Of course we could break the news - i - t . i r a m 

by telegram from Aden, but even then there were bright day m the end of April, some yearn 

ail the sorrowful details to be given. ^ fishing Loch Awe with Dugald 

We went together to look at her. Mrs Johns MTntyre, a thorough Celt and first-class boat- 
and the stewardess had done what was necessary ; man. There was hardly a breath of air, and 

and as -we gazed on her, she appeared more like far too bright a sun. We were close to the 

one in a quiet sleep than a dead creature. rocks in a little bay on the west side, into which 

‘How beautiful she looks ! ’ said the captain. ^ I aropped my fly on to the 

‘Yes’ replied I; ‘so young and lovely to be ^ j ^ jt the water; it 

taken, while the old and haggard are left. What t ^ ^ L 

a mystery it all is!’ ““ a* once taken by a lusty trout-a three- 

I)ay was now breaking, and the captain quarter pounder. After securing him, I happened 
arranged that she should be buried that evening, to look round, and sa'w a cat’s-paw rippling the 
The forenoon passed on, and each of the passengers loch from the south. ‘Pull out a bit, Dugald.’ 

having visited and taken a silent farewell of the As the ripple reached us, I took a good fish, 

dead, nothing now remained but to pro\dde the The ripple increased to a slight breeze, all the 

shroud, before committing the body to the deep, ^he loch as far as we could see being calm, 

so I sent for the old sailmaker to perform bis j ^ j weighing 

melancholy part of tne business. He had taken ^ ^ died away, and 

the measure and again left the cabin, and all ^ 

was still, when, as I was leaning over the side, uever another fisli rose. , , 

looking at the water and thinking of her who ‘Ah,’ says Dugald, we will do old C 

was gone, I was startled by the captain rushing to-day.’ And so we did, for every other boat 
with staring eyes from the cabin, shouting : came in clean, 

‘Doctor, doctor 1 she’s not dead. Come and see ; ‘Well, what’s to be done now, Dugald?’ 
she moved just now.’ ^ . ‘I think we had better go ashore and get our 

I hastened with hiin to the cabin,_ and saw jm^ch,’ was the wise suirgestion of my boatman, 
at puce that what he said was true. Her hands, ^3 went Two other boaia finding 

which had been folded across her body, were * •? ^ ^ 

now apart; and the captain explained, that it useless, pulled to join us ; and a party of m 

having wished to take a last look at her before down, on the soft tun at the mouth oi the 

the sailmaker completed his work, he had gone stream, and ate and drank and smoked and talked, 
into the cabin, and that, as he was leaving, he ‘You’re in luck to-day, doctor,’ said one, 

had stooped to press a kiss on her hands, ‘Yes; the prettiest bit of sport I ever saw 

wdien they had moved to the position I saw on a loch, short as it lasted.’ 
them. Just as I spoke, I heard my reel go crick-crick. 

My yarn is already longer than I intended, On springing to the rod, I found something heavy 
so I will not trouble you with a description of on it, which turned out to be an eel about a 
how we brought her round, but tell you that pound-weight, which had got caught by my files, 
in a few hours’ time she was able to speak, when, which I had carelessly allowed to sink in the 
to our horror, she told us that she had never water from the stern of the boat. The nasty 
lost consciousness, but had heard all we had varmint was landed, having of course destroyed 
said from first to last, though unable to move, the casting-line beyond all disentanglement, 
or of course to see, as her eyes were closed — ‘Did you ever know eels take the lly by the 

that she had actually felt the sailmaker taking mouth ? ’ asked one of the party, 

her measure; and was quite aware that in a few ‘Yes,’ replied another. ^ ‘One night, ^ %yhen 

hours, unless she made some sign, her burial fishing the Eden at Carlisle, I was obliged to 
would take place ; and it was only at the last stop on account of eels. They were on the run ; 


WAITIHO FOE A RISE, 
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and six good -sizers got eanglit on iny flies, tliree 
of wliicli'were taken by the mouth,’ 

' Did you ever live in a tliorough eel-country ? ’ 
I asked. 

No. What do you mean ^ ’ 

‘Well/ I replied, ‘if you had ever lived in 
NeV’ Zealand, you woulcl know what an eel- 
country means. The size and numbers of these 
creatures are beyond belief. Don’t mistake what 
I am about to say for a traveller’s tale ; I 
appeal to any old Pakeha to corroborate me, 
with the utmost confidence. Why, o%ie of the 
commonest ways in which the Maori takes them 
is to walk through a swamp and ‘‘proge” the 
mud and roots witli a long thin narrow spear 
— quite casually — he never sees them ; but when 
his spear transfixes one, he feels it. ‘Then he 
slips liis foot below the fish, gets the spear 
between his big and second toes, and so lands 
him. In this way he will take a good “kitful” 
ill a few hours. As to size, we had a great 
joke against the old Sixty-fifths, who were quar- 
tered out there for many years. The story goes, 
that shortly after they arrived in the colony, 
a detachment was ordered up to the Hiitt 
valley, some ten or twelve miles from Wellington. 
Some of the men went out fishing one night 
in the Hutfc river. First one fellow pulled but 
a sizable eel ; soon another hauled out what he 
considered a l3oomer, and made them all stare a 
bit ; blit a third pulled out by a powerful effort 
such a boa-constrictor-looking brute that all 
the Tommy Atkinses bolted in a mob. 

‘But the queerest dodge fur killing eels I ever 
saw was at Whanganui. Near tbe mouth of the 
river there is a series of large lagoons, which 
communicate with the river by numerous very 
sli allow small streams running through the sand. 
The natives had told some of us that these 
lagoons teemed with eels, which were on the run 
any moonless night. Accordingly, a party of us 
started off one evening in a canoe, armed -^ith 
spears. But a bright thought had struck ‘the 

leader, poor little Charlie B , who was 

shortly afterwards murdered in cold blood by 
tiie rebels up the coast. He came equipped with 
an old blunt cutlass, and a bundle of torches 
made of reeds and steeped in tar and paraffin. 

‘AYhat are you doing with the toasting-fork, 
Ohavlie?” ■' » » ’ 

“ Wait a hit and you shall see.” 

‘ After a paddle of some three miles, we landed 
at one of the outlet streams. Sure enough, there 
%vere plenty of eels, many of them of great size. 
By the light of the torches, we could see them 
squirming about in all directions. A few were got 
with spears ; but it was Charlie who did the trick. 

“ Now look here,” says he. “ One of you come 
on one side of me with a torch, and another on 
the other ; go quietly, and hold the light steady.” 

‘ Two of us obeyed. 

“ Now then, steady.” 

‘Out bolts a sj^ecimen some three feet or so 
long. Down goes the cutlass, cutting him half 
through, and pinning liim to the hard sand. 

“ Up with him.” 

‘Tills was easier said than done. First, their 
proverbial slipperiness asserted itself; and second, 
they bit like dogs. Such a scene of fun and 
laughter — one fello'w liead-over-heels in the water, 
another objurgating the monster in a series of 


“explosive commas” for biting him. At last he 
was secured. Soon Charlie got more expert ; lie 
managed to clip most of them near the head, 
and so they were handled with less danger. In 
three hours we filled, or nearly filled, two gunny- 
bags (raw-sugar bags), and started home with fully 
a hundredweight of fish. The largest weighed 
eight pounds. I don’t suppose you will believe 
me, hut I once saw an eel taken by Maoris 

from Willie W ’s little lake, CTrasmere, near 

Whanganui, over twenty pounds. They brought 
him in on a stick run through the head. As they 
carried him, the ends of the stick resting on 
their shoulders, his tail trailed on the ground. — 
You smile. Well, there are some things you can 
never get fellows to believe. Now, you can 
never get a non-colonial Englishman to believe 
that a buck-jumper can buck the saddle over 
his head without bursting the girths. — You 
snigger again. It can’t be helped. But such is 
the tact. I have seen a horse do it three times 
in one hour. — Hillo ! there’s a bit of a breeze. 
Let ’s give the trout another chance.’ 

‘ What shall we try now, Dngald ? That’s a 
good fly.’ 

‘ Oh, a very good fly.’ 

‘ What do you think of that one V 
/Oh, it is a very good fly too.’ 

‘ Which shall we try ? ’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir, that will be the qiiestion.V 
But no further opinion could I extract from 
Dugald, and no more fish from the loch. 


AN OLD LETTEE. 


OxLi' a letter, 

Yellow and dim with age : 

Wistfully gazing, 

I hold the torn old page. 


Only a token 

From one who loved me well ; 

The faded writing 
Scarce the fond w'ords can tell. 


Only a letter, 

Yet dearer far to me 
Than all else beside, 
Minding me, love, of thee. 


Only a letter, 

Yellow and old and torn ; 

On my heart it lies, 
Now 7 am old and worn. 


Only a message. 

Tender and true and sweet, 
The wi-iter long dead — 
Never again we meet. 


Only a letter, 

Hid in an oaken chest ; 

Close, close to my heart, 

When I am laid to rest ! 

Katie M. Luck. 
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almost at the mercy of that tempestuous sea, 
THE NORTH SEA LIFEBOATS. would quail before and shudder at the perils they 

BY AX OLD SHELLBACK. sBrronndccI by, and would probably set them 

down as foolhardy and reckless. But as they 
The highest instance that can be given of a have hitherto always escaped the danger and 
noble mind is that a man should risk his life accomplished their purpose, the charge of reck- 
to save that of another ; and perhaps in the lessness must be abandoned, 
catalogue of deeds of this description there are The narratives which appear from time to 
none more gallant than those performed from time in the local papers, though not so graphic 
year to year by our fishermen in the North as they might be, are, notwithstanding, more 
Sea. I have had many opportunities of study- calculated to excite a, powerful interest than 
ing the character and habits of these men, and the most ingenious and startling fiction. But 
thougli they are a rough and ready set of fellows, the papers which contain these narratives do 
they are as a rule brave and honest and well not circulate far be^’oncl the locality, and there- 
skilled in their craft. There are many men sail- fore the general public .know nothing of them, 
ing in trawlers who have done deeds as heroic as and consequently are not able to appreciate the 
any for which the Victoria Cross has been 'received ; gallantry and devotion which these humble fisher- 
but the trawler, as a rule, receives no decoration, men display. Beyond this, an ordinary newspaper 
I do not mean it to be understood that they have writer knows nothing of the disadvantageous 
never been recognised, or that barometers, medals, condition under which these noble deeds are per- 
and rewards have not been given them in some formed. The skipper of a smack, when he falls 
cases ; but still I am deeply impressed with in with a disabled ship, has at his command 
the fact that, taking all things into conside- only a small boat, not of the best description, 
ration, though the Shipwrecked Fishermen^s and often not particularly seaworthy. It is not, 
and Mariners' Society has acted generously in as in the case of a lifeboat, specially adapted 
the matter, in these rescues, both the owners for the purpose of saving life. It is not self- 
and crews of the smacks have not been well righting ; it has no air-tight compartments, and 
treated by our own or foreign governments. The is not ballasted with water, as a lifeboat is. 
men themselves do not complain ; but when I Neither are the men clad in cork jackets, to keep 
state that in every case of a rescued crew being them afloat in case the boat is capsized or 
brought into port, both the owner and the swamped. If, therefore, in their passage between 
crew suffer a serious pecuniary loss, which in their own vessel and the wreck, an oar should 
very few instances is repaid to them, I feel break or any accident happen, the chance of the 
that I have stated a fact for which some remedy two hands who have maimed her being saved 
should be sought. But whether a remedy is from a watery grave is very small. Besides, 
found or not, I am confident it will make no clothed as these men are, and must necessarily 
diiference in the future conduct of the fisher- be, the strongest swimmer would find it diffi- 
men. If you speak to them of these things cult to keep afloat ; but even if he could, the 
and of the danger and risk to their own lives, chances would be ten to one that he could be 
they only laugh, and tell you that when a ship- picked up. These facts are stated not with the 
wrecked crew has to he saved, go they must — view of detracting from the courage and daring 
there is no help for it ; and spite of the risk displayed by the noble fellows who man our 


iSiili 
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Witli a desire to give tlie reader an idea of tlie let lier have tlio sliectj away went tlie little 
perils these men go through to save life, I shall hooker like a racehorse. How she^ did fiy on 
proceed to portray in as graphic a manner as the top of them hig seas was a sight to see ! 
possible the story of a rescue, as described to They came curling and tossiii.g astern, seeming 


me by the sMjjper of one of the smacks belong 
ing to Baiiisgate. 


as i'f they must come right aboard and syramp 
us. Once" I tliougiit it "was all up Vvith us, for 


* Want to know how* we managed to rescue them a great monster of a wave came tossing its great 
poor chaps he said in answ*er to my request, angry head right close to our stern. ‘Ulold on 
‘Well, sir, 111 try and tell yoiL We had been allV' cried I. On came the wave, and awaiy 


out three 
stiffly from 
of a sea oi 
for the ^YO^s 


cee days. It had been blowing pretty j flew the hooker, the angry wutcr^^ leaping and 
rom the south-east, and there was a lop | tossing astern like mad ; and, by lingo ! if she 

. -rt. ’ ' ■ n '^■1 fi li/i .L ‘j. »' .mi'.... T xl- 


came on dark and tlireatening, so we close-reeied was a brig, and water-logged ; and how tha: 


the mainsail, stowed the foresail, set the storm- poor craft was rolled and tossed about wuas some- 
jib, and made all snug. Shortly after dark, the thing tremendous. One .minute ^she was pointing 


began to labour hea\ily in the big billow^s that made we thought must be her last Well, on 
surrounded us on all sides. Every now and went our little hoojcer, flying over the sea like 


then a sea W'ould come aboard of us, slashing a duck, just as if she knev/ as there vras life 
over the bows, and -washing aft to the com- to be saved and was doing her best to help to 


panion-hatch, drenching us to the skin. A save it. 


wdlder inght I was never out In ; the sky -was | ‘ And now the poor fellows had seen us, and 


inky black, and you could hardly see an inch they ssemed to grow wild-like, for they nvaved 
before you. I don’t knov/ nothing about Imr- their souMvesters" and threv* their arms about like 


ricanes, but if ever there was one in these | madmen, as though that would bring us along 


latitudes, it vras on that November night I am | 


When we got within liail, thev shouted : 


tolling you about. It was just terrifle. The vnnd For God’s sake, don’t leave us to perish. Come 
blew* and howled and shrieked till I thought aboard and save us.” 


it would take the sticks out of her. As to sleep, 
none of us got a wink that night, except tlie 
boys, and tliey, poor little footers, seemed to be 
able to sleep through it all. You see, sir, a 


“ Tliat ’s just what u*o ’re going to do, my lads,” 
I said to myself, ^‘if it pleases God to help 


‘ I ran as close as I could tinder the brig’s lee, 


lishermaifls life is not all sunshine ; hail, rain, ! and then luflbd up and hauled the jib-sheet to 


snow, or blew, he’s got to face it; and if any- windward. We didn’t make much bones about 


thing happens to the smack, there ’s not much launching our little boat. I ’d have gone in her 
chance of escape, as many a poor follow in the myself ; but I ’d got my owner’s interest to think 


North Sea has found out. Many and many ’s | about. You see my third hand wasn’t up to much 
the good little craft as has sailect out of Tuanis- 1 in the way of navigation ; so, In case of a mishap, 


gate and never been heard of again. But that’s iie ana tlie tw*o Ooys w*ouia nave maiie a poor 
neither here nor there. How the little hooker fist at getting back "to Ramsgate. So I let Jim 
Ijreasted these tremendous seas and yreathered and Daniel "go ; and away tliey pulled like 


and the .two boys w*ould have 


that storm, I could not tell you ; but she did ; 


Trojans, and presently they .were imder the Tee 
and so the night passed, and morning came. ■ But I of the v/reck. All this, you know, sir, is easy; 
daylight didn’t bring us much comfort. The I to tell about ; but the reality vras no joke. I\Ioi 


clouds hid the sun ; and tlie gale, if anytliing, 
was as fierce as ever; the daylight broadened'; 


than once 
boat disar 


wlien a sea broke over ’em and the 
reared in the trough, my heart sank. 


I and vrhen we rose on the top of a sea, a wild for I thoagut I should never see her agsrin. 
sight met our view. As far as the eye could Ilovvevcr, all ’s vrell tlnit ends well, and thus -far 
see, tlie waves vrere raging and tossing madly. We all had gene well. Under the lee of the wreck, 
I’oused up tlie boys, and managed to get our the water was pretty smooth ; but here came 
breakfast someliou^ I had just finished mine, another difliculty. The brig was quite low in 
when my mate, who was on deck, put his head the ivater ; and vdien a sea struck Jier and she 
down the hatch and said ; “ Tliere ’s something rolled to leevrarcl, the water poured over her side 
down to leeward, William ; hand us up the in a cataract, so that it was impossible to go close 
glass, and let ’s see if I can make her out.” to her, for fear of the boat being llllecl However, 

was on deck in a minute. ‘TYhat do you between the seas tliey pulled in, and one hand 
make of her Y’ said 1. sprang aboard; this was done six times; and 


Can’t tell. She ’s got nothing but her main- 1 then tliere -was a parley. Wlmt was the 


mast standiiiu^’' 


I couldn’t tell ; but tUe next minute the boat’s 


left^ as we can save. — So! weU there! Keep j flung a line right over the boat. One of the 


straight for her.” sailors caught it ; and then in a twinlding the 

^ As soon as the liclm was put up, and we whole six tumbled aboard ; and before you could 
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say Jack Hokinson, tliey laid liold of a i^iece of slie 'd never rise agrdn. At last she struggled 
raw pork, and, tearing it to ih-3ces, began to eat herself free, and rose gaily out of the sea, like a 
it. When that was done, they began to eat some wild-duck shaking her feathers after a long dive, 
raw cabbage. Poor chaps ! they were famished, and having hove-to, %ve soon made capital •^feather 
Tliov told ns afterwards that "they hadiPt had of it again. 

anything to eat or drink for three days. ‘ The first thing I did was to look round to see 

didn't yon bring the other two, Jim?” if all hands were safe; and, thank heaven, they 
I asked. ^vere. Then I looked for the brig ; but she 

“ Tliey wouldn’t come. The old man said as was gone ! That was the nighest touch I ever 
how tiie weather was going to clear up, and he 's had ; and if my little hooker hadn't been a good 
made up his mind to s’foT) by the ship.” sea-boat, I should never have been here to spin 

‘SStop by the ship!” ciied 1 . «What for? you this yarn. 

There ’s about as much chance of ever getting her ‘There isn’t much more to- tell. The squall 
into port as there is of my taking up the Monu- lasted about half an hour, and then it settled 
mcnit and cliiickiiig it into the Thames, Duty's down into ^ a good, hard, steady blow, which 
one thing, mate, and suicide's another; and if lasted all night and far iidm the next day. To 
the captain and mate of that ship stop by her stow away eight extra hands aboard a little craft 
much longer in tliis gale, I shall have to bring under fifty ions wasn’t the easiest thing in the 
in a verdict of temporary irisanity. — Now, let world. There were only sis bunks ; but we 
the boat go astern, and then give these poor chaps managed pretty well, sleeping turn and turn 
some hot coffee and grub ; it ’s ail ready.” about. But the first night, w'e poor fishermen 

‘ Well, I luffed up and hailed the brig ; but the never turned in at all, for v;heii these poor 
old man was obstinate, and wouldn’t leave her. fellows ^ had got their stomachs full^ and had 
But I was obstinate too ; and in the end I con- turned in, they never started tack or sheet, doing 
qiiered. One thing was — he thought, because fourteen hours right off the reel It was Wednes- 
the wind had sagged a bit, that the gale had day when we took ’em off the wreck, and it was 
blown itself out ; but I knevw better, and I vv^as Saturday before we got into port, and all that 
right. Old Boinas was only taking a spell ; for time the \vay these chaps tucked in the grub 
a little after twelve, the black clouds to windward %vas something tremendous. We fishermen can 
began to grow and si3read, ,ancl anybody with take our batty of grub with most men, and some 
half an eye could see that a big squall was brew- of you gentlemen would be rather astonished to 
ing ; so we hauled np the boat, and Jim and see what a healtliy amacksman could put away at 
Daniel started on another trip. a meal ; but these eight hungry sailors beat us 
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‘Well, then, niy friend/ I said, ‘I think the not yet quite recovered from the excitement of 
owners of the brig and the Norwegian govern- Constance’ arrival, lost her self-control altogether 


ineiit behaved very shabbily to yon.’ 


vrhen Markham appeared. It was so good of 


‘ So do I, sir/ he replied ; and we ended onr to come to cliiirch, she said ; such an example 
colloquy. the people at the hotels I And so nice to 

" lose so little time in coming to call upon papa. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. of course, papa, as the clergyman, ■would have 
CHAPTEE XVI. called upon him as soon as it -^vas known where 

^ , 1 i he was staying. But it was so pretty of Lord 

There was no more said for a day or two about j\iarkliam to conform to foreign ways and make 
the journey. But that it was to take place, that first visit. ‘We knew it must be your doing, 
.Markham was waiting till his step-sister was Frances,’ she said "with grateful delight, 

ready, and that Frances was making her pre- ‘But, indeed, it was not my doing. It is 

parations to go, nobody any longer attempted Constance who makes him come,’ Frances cried, 
to ii^nore. Warinc; himself had gone so far ia Constance, indeed, insisted upon his company 
his recognition of the inevitable as to give CTorywliere. She took him not only to the 

of the journey \ ou will '^v ant things, he ^aic . where the appearance of Lord Mark- 

‘ I don t wish it to be thought that I kept you partially failed of its effect, a greater hero 

like a little beggar.’ ^ and stranger being there. George Gaunt, the 

‘I am not like a little beggar, papa,’ cried general’s youngest son, the chief subject of his 

Frances with an indignation which scarcely any mothers talk, the one of her children about 
of the more serious grievances of her life had whom she always had sometliing to say, had 
• called forth. She had always supposed him to arrived the clay before, and in his presence, even 

ho pleased with the British neatness, the modest, % lord sank into a secondary place. Airs 

X. 1 . 1 p Gaunt had been the first to see the little party 


girlish costumes which she had procured for 


Gaunt had been the first to see the little party 
coming along by the terraces of the olive woods. 


herself by instinct, and which made this girl, gj^e had, long, long ago, formed plans in her 
who knew nothing of England, so characteristi- imagination of what might ensue when George 
cally an English girl. This proof of the man’s came home. She ran out to meet them with her 
ignorance — which Frances ignorantly supposed to hands extended. ‘ 0 Frances, I am so glad to 
mean entire indifference to her appearance-— went see you. Only fancy what has happened. George 

j to lior heart. ‘And it is impossible to get things i <^ome.’ 

1 here,’ she added with her usual anxious penitence j p./ ^ glad,’ said Frances, who was the first. 

I for her impatience. ^ the wmdmg of those 

I ‘lou can do it m Pai-is, then,’ he said. 'I of as Constance and Slarkham. Her face lighted 
I suppose you liai e enough of the instincts of your -^p pleasure. ‘ How happy you must he,’ 

I sex to buy clothes in Paris.’ slie g^id, kissing the old lady affectionately. ‘ Is 

j Girls are nob fond of hearing of the instincts he v’cll 2 ’ 

I of them sex. She turned away with a speechless ‘ Oh, wonderfuliy v;ell ; so much better tliaii 
' vexation and distress which it pleased him to I could have hoped.— George, George, v/here 
' think rudeness ' you 2 — Oh, my dear, I am so anxious tliat 

j ‘But she keep.s the money all the same,’ he ' yp'-'- meet;"! want you to like him,’ Airs 

i said to himself. Gaunt said. , „ . , 

u i J. XI 1 Almost lor the first time, there came a sting 

j / bbtame \ery^ajiparent that the depar- pain to Frances’ heart. She had heard a great 

J tine Oi r ranees was desirable, and that sne could ^0^1 of George Gaunt. She had thought of him I 

! not go too soon. But there were still inevitable more than ot‘ any other stranger. She had won- 

j delays. Strange ! that when love imbittered made dered what he would be like, and smiled to 
her stay intolerable, the washerwoman should herself at his mother’s too evident anxiety to 
have compelled it. But to Frances, for the together, with , a slight, not disagree- 

momeiit, everything in life was stranf^e. flutter of interest in her own consciousness. 

And not the least strange was "" the way in nowhere he was, and she was going away! 
which Markham, whom she liked, but did not H seemed a sort of spite of ortoe, a tantalising 
1, -,1 ’ 1 1 of circumstances; though, to be sure, she did 

iinJer^tamd, the oda, I ttle, shabby, uulov^^^ whether she should like him, or if 

sonage, who ioox^ed like anything in the world Gaunt’s hopes might bear any fruit. Still, 
but an mdividual of importance, was received it was the only outlet her imagination had ever 

by the little world of Bordigliera. At the little had, and it had amused and given her a pleasant 

church on Sunday, there was a faint stir when fantastic glimpse now and then into something 
he came in, and one lady pointed Mm out to might be more exciting than the calm rouncl 
another as the small audience filed out. The 

English landlady at the hotel spoke of him con- stood on the little grassy teiTace which 

tiuuaUy. Lord Alaxkham was mw the authority the house, looking towards the open 

nil door, but not taking any step towards it, waiting 

which she quoted on all subjects. Even Domenico ^ the hero to appear. The house was low and 

-md meeloi’d with relish. And as for the broad, with a veranda round it, planted in the 
Durants, their enthusiasm was boundless, Tasie, midst of the olive groves, where there was a 
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little clearing, and looking down upon the sea, 
Frances paused there, with her lace to\vards the 
house, and saw coming out from under the 
shadow of the veranda, w’itli a certain awkward 
celerity, the straight slim figure of the young 
Indian officer, his mother’s hero, and, in a 
visionary sense, her own. She did not advance 
— she could not tell why— -but waited till he 
should come up, while his mother turned round, 
beckoning to him. This was ho’iv it -was that 
Constance and j!ilarkham arrived upon the scene 
before the introduction was fully accomplished. 
Frances held out her hand, and he took it, 
coming foiuvard ; but already his eyes had tra- 
ve!led"^over her head to the other pair arriving, 
ivith a look of inquiry and surprise. He let 
Frances’ hand drop as soon as he had touched 
it, and turned towards the other, who wns much 
mofe attractive than Frances. Constance, who 
missed nothing, gave him a glance, and then 
turned to Ms mother. ‘ We brought our brother 
to see you/ she said (as Frances had not had 
presence of mind to do). — ‘ Lord Markham, Mrs 
Gaunt, But we have come at an inappropriate 
moment, wdien you are occupied.’ 

‘ 0 no ! It is so kind of you to come, — This 
is my son George, Miss Waring. He arrived 

last iiight. I have so wanted him to meet’ 

She did not say Frances j but she looked at 
the little girl, wdio was quite eclipsed and in 
the background, and then liurriedly added, ‘your 
— family : whose name he knows, as such friends ! 
— And '"how kind of Lord Markham to come 
all this way.’ 

She was not accustomed to lords, and the j 
mother’s mind jumped at once to the vain, but 
so usual idea, tliat this lord, who had himself 
I sought the acquaintance, might be of use to 
' her son. She brought forward George, who was 
a little dazzled too; and it was not till the 
party had been swept into the veranda, where 
the family sat in the evening, that Mrs Gaunt 
became aware that Frances had followed the 
last of the train, and had seated herself on 
the outskirts of the group, no one paying any 
heed to her. Even then, she was too much 
under the influence of the less known visitors 
to do anything to pnt this right. 

‘I am delighted that you think me kind,’ said 
Markham, in answer to the assurances which 
Mrs Gaunt kept repeating, not knowing what 
to say. ‘My step-father is not of that opinion 
at all. Neither will you be, I fear, when you 
know my mission. I have come for Frances.’ 

‘ For Frances ! ’ she cried, with a little sup- 
pressed scream of dismay. 

‘ Ah, I said you would not be of that opinion 
long,’ Markham said. 

‘is Frances going away ? ’ said the old general. 
‘I don’t think Ve can stand that. — Eh, George? 
that is not what your mother promised you, — 
Frances is all we have got to remind us that 
we -were young once. Waring must hear I'eason. 
He must not let her go away.’ 

‘ Frances is going ; but Constance stays,’ inter- 
posed that young lady. — General, I hope you 
will adopt me in her stead.’ 

‘That I will,’ said the old soldier; ‘that is, 

I will adopt you in addition, for we cannot 
give up Frances. Though, if it is only for a 
short visit, if you pledge yourself to bring her 


back again, I suppose we will have to give our 
consent.’ 

‘Not I,’ said Mrs Gaunt under her breath.. 
She whispered to her son : ‘ Go and talk to her. . 
This is not Frances ; that is Frances/ leaning 
over his slioulder. 

George did not mean to shake ofr her hand ; 
but he made a little impatient movement, and 
turned the other way to Constance, to whom he 
made some confused remark. 

All the conversation was about Frances ; but 
she took no part in it, nor did any one turn to 
her to ask her own opinion. She sat on the 
I edge of the veranda, half hidden by the luxuriant 
growth of a rose which covered one of the 
pillars, and looked out rather wistfully, it must 
be allowed, over the gray clouds of olives in 
the foreground, to the blue of the sea beyond. 
It was twilight under the shade of the veranda;, 
but outside, a subdued daylight, on the turn 
towards night. The little talk about her was^- 
very flattering, but somehow it did not have the 
effect it might have had; for though they alL 
spoke of her as of so much importance, they left, 
her out with one consent. Not exactly with one- 
consent. Mrs Gaunt, standing up, looking from 
one to another, hurt— though causelessly— beyond 
expression by the careless movement of her newly 
returned boy, would have gone to Frances, had 
she not been held by some magnetic attraction 
which emanated from the others — the lord — who 
might be of use ; the young lady, whose careless 
ease and self-confidence were dazzling to sim|)le 
people. 

Neither the general nor his wife could realise 
that she was merely Frances’ sister, Wariiig’s 
daughter. She was the sister of Lord Markham. 
She was on another level altogether from the little 
girl who had been so qjleasant to them all and. 
so sweet. They v/ere very sorry that Frances-, 
was going away ; but the other one required 
attention, had to be thought of, and put in the 
chief place. As for Frances, who knew, them - 
all so well, she would not mind. And thus even , 
Mrs Gaunt directed her attention to the new- 
comer. 

Frances thought it was all very natural, and 
exactly what she wished. She was glad, very 
glad that they should take to Constance; that, 
she should make friends -with all the old friends 
who to herself had been so tender and kind.. 
But there was one thing in which she could not I 
help but feel a little disappointed, disconcerted, 
cast down. She had looked forward to George.. 
She had thought of this new element in the- 
quiet village life with a pleasant flutter of her 
heart. It had been natural to think of hiui 
as falling more or less to her own share, partly , 
because it wmuld be so in the fitness of things, 
she being the youngest of all the society — the 
girl, as he would be the boy ; and partly because 
of liis mother’s fond talk, which wurs full of 
innocent hints of her hopes. That George should’ 
come when she w’as just going away, was bad 
enough ; but that they should have met like i 
this, that he should have touched her hand 
almost without looking at her, that he should 
not have had the most momentary desire to make 
acquaintance with Frances, whose name he must 
have heard so often, that gave her a real pang. 
To be sure, it was only a pang of the imagination. 
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She had not fallen in love witli Ms photograph, 
which did not represent an Adonis ; and it was 
something, half a brother, half a comrade, not 
(consciously) a lover, for which Frances had 
ioolced in him. But yet it gave her a very- 
strange, paiiiM, deserted sensation when she saw 
him look over her head at Constance, and felt 
her hand dropped as soon as taken. She smiled 
a little at herself, when she came to think of 
it, saying to herself that she knew very well 
Constance was far more charming, far more pretty 
than she, and that it was only natural she should 
take the first Frances was ever anxious 

to yield to her the first place. But she could 
not help that quiver of involuntary feeling. She 
was hurt, though it was all so natural It was 
natural, too, that she should be hurt, and that 
nobody should take any notice — all the most 
everyday things in the world. 

George Gaunt came to the Palazzo nest day. 
He came in the afternoon with his father, to be 
introduced to Waring; and he came again after 
dinner — for these neighbours did not entertain 
each other at the worldng-day meals, so to speak, 
but only in light ornamental ways, with cups of 
tea or black coffee — with both liis parents to 
spend the evening. He was thin and of a slightly 
greenish tinge in Ms brownness, by reason of 
India and the illnesses he had gone througii ; 
but his slim figure had a look of power ; and 
lie had kind eyes, like Ms mother’s, under the 
hollows of Ms brows : not a handsome young 
man, yet not at all common or ordinary, with 
a soldiePs neatness and upright bearing. To see 
iilarkham beside him with his insignificant figure, 
his little round head tufted witli sandy hah, 
his one-sided look with his glass in his eye, or | 
his ^ear tilted up on the opposite side, was as 
good as a sermon upon race and its advantages. 
For Markham was the fifteenth lord ; and the 
I I Gannts were, it "was understood, of as good as 
i I no family at all. Captain George from that 
first evening had neither ear nor eye for any 
I ! one but Constance. He followed her about shyly 
I j vriierever_ she moved ; he stood over her when 
i I she sat down. He said little, for he was shy, 

: j poor fellow- ; yet he did sometimes hazard a 
I j Teinaik, w-hich was always subsidiary or respon- 
) sive to something she had said. 
j ^ Mrs Gaunt’s distress at this subversion of all 
i she had intended was great. She got Frances 

; I into a corner of the loggia w^hile the otliers 

talked, and thrust upon her a pretty sUnclal- 

I ^J wood box inlaid with ivory, one of those that 

j George had brought from India, ‘ It was 

j always intended for you, dear,’ she said. ^Of 
course, he could not venture to offer it him- 
self.’ 

*But, dear Mrs Gaunt,' said Frances, with a 
low laugh, in which all her little bitterness 
evaporated, ‘I don’t think he has so much as 
seen my face. I am sure he would not know 
me if w-e met in the road.’ 

*Oh, my dear child,’ cried poor Mrs Gaunt, 
rit has been such a disappointment to me. I 
liave just cried my eyes out over it. To think 
you should not have taken to each other after 
all my dreams and hopes.’ 

I Frances laughed again; but she did not say ; 
I that there had been no failure of interest on her 
i side. She said ; ‘ I hope he will soon be quite 


strong and well. You will -^vrlte and tell me 
about everybody.' 

‘ Indeed, I will. 0 Frances, is it possible that 
you are going so soon 1 It does not seem natural 
that you should be going, and that your sister 
should stay.’ 

‘Hot very natural,’ said Frances witli a com- 
posure which was less natural still ‘But since 
it is to be, I hope yon wull see as much of her 
as you can, dear Mrs Gaunt, and be as kind to 
her as you have been to me.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear, there is li.ttle doubt that I shall 
see a great deal of her,’ said the mother, with a 
glance towards the other group, of wiiicli Con- 
stance -was the^ central figure. She was lying 
back in the big wicker- vrork chair ; with the 
wiiite hands and arms, wiiich showed out of 
sleeves shorter than were usual in Bordighera, 
very visible in the duslc, accompanying her talk 
by lively gestures. • The young ca]Dtam stood 
like a sentinel a little behind her. His mother’s 
glance was half vexation and half pleasure. She * 
thought it was a great thing for a gild to have 
secured the attentions of her boy, and a very 
sad thing for tlie girl who had not secured them. 
Any doubt that Constance might not be grateful, 
had not yet entered her thoughts. Frances, 
though she was so much less experienced, saw 
the matter in another light. 

‘You must remember,’ she said, ‘that she has 
been brought up very difierenity. She has been 
used to a great deal of admiration, Markham 
says.’ 

‘And now’ you wdll come in for that, and she 
must take wdiat she can get here.’ hirs Gaunt’s 
tone when she said tliis show’-ed that she felt, 
whoever was the loser, it would not be Constance. 
Frances shook her head. 

‘It wMl be very different -unth me. And dear 
Mrs Gaunt, if Constance should not— do as you 

■wMi’-- — ,| 

‘My dear, I will not interfere. It never does | 
any good when a mother interferes,’ Mrs Gaunt | 
said hurriedly. Her mind w’as incapable of 1 
pursuing the idea wliicli Frances so timidly had I 
endeavoured to suggest. And wdiat could the 
girl do more ? ^ 

Hext day, she w^ent away. Her father, T^Ie j 
and stern, took leave of her in the bookroom j 
wdtii an air of offence and displeasure -^vhich | 
w’ent to Frances’ heart. ‘ I wdll not come to the J 
station. You will have, no doubt, everybody at j 
the station. 1 don’t like greetings in the market- 'j 
places,’ he said. j 

‘Papa,’ said Frances,, ‘Mariiiccia knows every- | 
thing. I am sure she wdll be careful. She says | 
she will not trouble Constance more than is | 

necessary. And I hoxie ’ 1 

‘ Oh, we shall do very w’cll, I don’t doubt.’ ! 
‘I hope you wdll forgive me, papa, for all I 
may have done wrong. 1 hope you wMI not miss 
me ; that is, I hope — oh, I hope you will miss me 
a little, for it breaks my heart wdieii you look at 
me like that.’ 

‘We shall do very W’ell,’ said Wearing, not 
looking at her at all, ‘both you and I.’- 
‘ And you have nothing to say to me, papa ? ’ 
‘Hotliing— except that I hope you ’vdll like 
your new life and find everything- pleasant. — 
Good-bye, my dear ; it is time you w’ere going.’ 
xVnd that was all. Everybody was at the 







a:ni) peat-bogs. 

station, it was true, wMeli made it no place for 
loaTe-takiiii^s ; and Frances did not know tliat 
lie watched the train from the loggia till the 
white ])lnme of steam disappeared with a roar 
in the next of tliose nnmy tunnels that spoil the 
lioaiitiful Cornice road. Constance walked back 
in the midst of the Gaunts and I) lUOTts, looking, 
as she always did, the mistress of tlie situation. 

But neither did Frances, blotted out in the 
corner of the carriage, crying behind her veil 
iiurl her lirmdikerchiei', leaTing all she knew 
Jier, uiLlerstand with wiiat a tug at her 
iicnrt Constance saw’ the familiar little ugly face 
of her brother for the last time at the carriage 
’r.iiidow, and turned back to the deadly monotony 
of the shelter she Iiad sought for herself, with a 
sense that everything 'was over, and she herself 
completely deserted, like a w’reck upon a desolate 


latitude of Kew’* York ; and Darw’in says that in 
the southern hoiaisphere the parallel of foiiy-hve 
degrees marks its iie^irest approach to the equator. 
These facts of its distribution point clearly to the 
conditions essential to the grow’tli and formation 
of peat — namely, a climate sufficiently moist to 
foster the growili of the plants of the remains of 
which it is composed, and at the same time cool 
enough to retard, under certain conditions, the 
decomposition beyond a certain point of succes- 
sive generations of those plants. 

Many persons wmnder at the magnitude of the 
results of geological changes in the older epochs 
of the earth’s history, and fancy that they point 
to a time when the forces of nature were more 
active tlian they are at present, and all the 
while remain unconscious of the fact that the 
atmosphere, rain, winds and rivers of the present 
day are producing by insensible degrees changes 
in the earth’s surface the sum of which may 
one day he as stupendous as any which have 
taken idace in the past. The peat deposits, 
though belonging to the very last of the periods 
of geological time, evidently have a history which 
extends far back into remote ages. Yet, in almost 
any stagnant pool at the present clay, W’e may see 
the actual formation of peat under conditions 
similar to those under wdiich the vast deposits in 
our bogs have been laid dowm. Bogs and mosses 
may be divided into twm classes— those which have 
ceased to growg and those which are still growing. 
Those belonging to the former class are easily 
knowm ; for drainage, or loss of moisture from any 
cause, leads to the cessation of growth, and very 
soon to the decay of peat-bogs. Those w’hich have 
ceased to grow are in this country generally either 
being slowdy brought luider cultivation, or, as is 
the case with the deeper ones, they are being cut 
aw^ay to be utilised as fuel. It is in those marshes 
known as flow’-mosses or quoking-bogs, which 
contain much waiter, that the large previous depo- 
sits of peat are still being added to. 

On a small scale, the formation of peat may 
he studied in almost any shallow^ piece of stag- 
nant water. Aquatic plants and mosses shoot up 
round the edges, and the semi-decomposed remains 
of each year’s crop gradually accumulate. The 
roots and branches of the plants often shoot 
out and become Jiiatted at the surhice, holding 
together floating vegetable matter. In process of 
' time, a floating skin is formed, wdiich throws up 
a new growth every year, and gradually thickens. 
Sphagnum or bog-moss is often the principal 
growth in such cases ; and persons walking over 
mossy ground should carefully avoid stepping 
upon the gray-looking patches of sphagnum, as 
they often cover very dangerous places indeed. 
The decaying vegetable matter of each succeeding 
year adds a thin layer to the mass, which is 
prevented from becoming decomposed beyond a 
certain point by the presence of water and the 
low temperature* As time goes on and the 
deposit of vegetable matter accumulates, the out- 
lets by which the surplus water is drained away 
often get choked up, so that moisture is still 
retained ; and the process continues until it is 
arrested by drainage or the escape of water by 


PEAT AND PEAT-BOGS. 

Some account of our peat-mosses, or bogs as they 
rd’G called in some localities, ought to possess a 
certain interest for many persons. Their age, 
origin, and method of growth are questions ,of 
geological interest; and their general character, 
uses, and products are matters of some industrial 
importance, when it is considered how’’ large a 
part of the soil of the British Isles is covered 
with peat. The proportion of surface so occupied 
is considerable in England and Scotland, and still 
larger in Ireland, wiiere it is calculated that three 
million acres, or about one-seventh of the entire 
surface, consists of peat-bogs. Those of us who 
are not geologists, and wiio have for the first time 
stood beside a deep cutting wiiere peat-cutting 
operations w’sre being carried on, may remember 
to have felt no little curiosity as to the nature 
and origin of the soft hroivii-bkck vegetable mud, 
with a history stretching hetw’een a time appa- 
rently so recent and a period .so evidently remote. 
There must be many who.se experience it has 
been to see unearthed from under this growth of 
time strange yet familiar relics of a long-past age, 
W'heii this part of the world possessed a different 
climate, and doubtless also enjoyed the advan- 
tage, or disadvantage, of a different geographical ; 
arrangement of its surface ; and some of those | 
may perhaps remember to have set the imagina- 
tion to work to measure out in inches of black 
deposit the number of the intervening centuries 
vdiich divided those remote ages from our own 
times. 

Peat, as every one know’s, is vegetable matter 
in a semi-decomposed state. It is extensively dis- 
tributed over the northern countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly in the British Islands, Norway, Sweden, 
and those parts of the continent bordering on 
the German Ocean and Baltic sea. It is also 
found in Canada, Labrador, and Newfoundland. 
It occupies the lowlands at the level of the sea 
in the British Islands and Northern Europe, but 
it gradually retreats to the higher tablelands as 
we get farther south. ,In North America, it is 
not met wdth to any great extent south of tlie, 
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natural means. The process of formation of our conclusion, that a considerable subsidence of 
large deposits of peat must have more or less the land has taken place in hTortliern Europe 
resembled this on a large scale. since the date when the forests iiourishecl and 

In a deep bog, the peat cut from the lower decayed and became buried beneath tlic overlying 
slriita is of a black colour, and dries into a hard, peat. Mr Geikie is of opinion that at the 
heavy, close-grained mass,- which in the best date of the forests, and just before the peat 
kinds somewhat resembles coal. That cut from had begun to form, Great Britain and Ireland 
the middle strata is of a browner colour, and is formed part of the continent of Europe, and the 


and fibres of the plants of which it is composed traversed from south to north by a mighty river, 
still fresh and undccomposed. It is very common wliicli carried the tribute of the Thames, Rhine, 
to find peat-bogs occupying what were the sites and other streams, and poured in one magnificent 
of ancient forests, so that when the supeiincum- flood into the Northern Ocean.^ These islands 
bent mass is removed, we come upon great num- at that time must have possessed a less insular 
bers of the trunks and branches of former giants climate, nearly approaching, no doubt, to that 
of the forest lying as they fell, with the stumps now enjoyed by parts of the continent in the 
of many of them ^still rooted in the soil beneath, same latitude. It was less moist than it is at 
The wood, even to the bark, is often in the most present, and the character of the trees found 
perfect state of preservation. in the peat-mosses shows that the winters were 

A study of the conditions of climate and sur- colder and the summers -warmer than they are 
roundings under which these buried forests now. 

flourished and decayed throws much light upon It was under such conditions of geography and 
the question as to the conditions under which climate that the forests, the remains of many of 
peat began to form in these countries. One of which are still preserved beneath the peat-mosses, 
the most remarkable matters in connection with flourished in the British Isles. As the subsidence 
the peat-forests is that in many of the localities of the land went on, and Great Britain became 
in which they are found, and in which the trees an island, the climate changed gradually. The 
have evidently grown, trees can now be reared forests in many districts no longer held their 
only with difficulty, if at all. In the wild storm- own against the sea-air and the moist insular 
swept flats along the Atlantic seaboard in the climate. When those in low-lying districts 
west of Ireland, and in the cold, hare, stormy succumbed, they, together with the vegetable 
valleys of the Western Highlands of Scotland, matter which soon grew over them, gradually 
it is at the ] 3 resent day difficult to raise even choked up the valleys. Drainage being obstructed 
dwarf specimens of hardy trees ; yet from beneath and the escape of water prevented, swamps were 
the i^eat-mosses in these localities have been formed, in which the growth of peat w^ent on 
unearthed in great abundance magnificent speci- rapidly, to be continued in many instances 
mens of the ancient pine and oak forests, which almost down to our owm day. 
in past ages grew^ and flourished luxuriantly on The age of some of the peat-bogs in Scotland 
the spot. This is evidently due partly to a and Ireland must be enormous. The peat- 
change in climatic conditions since peat began in many places in the former country measures 
to form in these places, and partly to the fact from fifteen to thirty feet in depth ; and in some 
that trees ^ will not thrive in situations where of the bogs in the latter country this depth 
the soil is very nioist, and consequently sour, is often exceeded. Speaking of the age of the 
The trees found in bogs in these islands are bogs in Ireland, Mr Kinahaii says: ^Eacli 
generally the oak, pine, ^ birch, hazel, alder, year’s growth is represented by a layer or 
willov’, all of which are still indigenous, so that lamina, and these laminin in the white turf 
the change in climate cannot have been very are about, on an average, one hundred to the 
severe. It resulted, no doubt, parti}’’ from altera- foot ; in brown turf, two hundred to three 
tion in tlie geography of the country, and partly hundred ,• and in black turf, from six hundred 
from a change in the level of the land. There to eight hundred.’ Any calculation, however,, as 
is evidence to show that changes of this nature to the age of peat which might be made from 
have had much to do with the formation of data of this kind can ]}e taken only in a general 
the large peat deposits in the British Islands sense. The rate of growth, no doubt, often varied 
and Northern Europe. In the Carse of Gowrie in different j>arts of the same moss and in dif- 
and other parts of Scotland, trunks of trees are fereiit years. In some bogs, there are evidences 
found imbedded in peat some distance below that alter the peat had continued to form for a 
the sea-level ; submerged forests with overlying considerable depth, the process was arrested for 
! peat are ^ found at many parts of the coasts of along interval of time. The surface apparently 
the British Islands and elsewhere in Northern became again comparatively firm and diy, and 
Europe. On certain j)arts of^ the coasts of the was once more covered witli a growth of v/oocl ; 
Orkneys and Hebrides, and in places off the so that it is not uncommon to meet -with places 
^ast of Ireland and along the northern coasts of where a section of the peat presents the spectacle 
Erance, Holland, and ^Denmark, the phenomena of the lo’wer strata covering the debris of an 
of submerged peat -with the remains of forests ancient forest ; then a continuous deposit of peat 
imbedded in it are not uncommon. Blocks of for some feet ; when we, again, still many feet 
peat have been %vashed ashore on the western below the surface, come upon the trunks and 
coast of Scotland ; and peat has been dredged up stumps of a second forest. In sucli cases, it is, 
mr 01^ in the North Sea and in parts of the of course, manifestly impossible to calculate w-ith 
English Channel. These facts all point to the any hope of certainty the time required for the 
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formation of a certain cleptli of peat. Mr Geikie 
fiays : * The sum of the matter is, that we have 
no exact data by which to compute the time 
required for tlie formation of a given thickness of 
peat, the rate of growth being extremely variable, 
not only in different regions but in one and the 
same bog. Nevertheless, in very many cases it 
is quite evident that the bogs are of great anti- 
quity, and that it lias often taken several thou- 
sand's of years to form a thickness of twenty, or 
even of ten feet.’ When two layers of wood are 
found in peat, it is usual to find that the lower 
forest consisted of oak, and the upper of pine. 

Eemains of tlie great Irish deer are very 
coiniTion in the bogs of Ireland, and human relics 
arc often found. Coins, implements, and the 
remains of old Iloman roadwaj^s, are often met 
vdth in the mosses of the north of England and 
Scotland. Trees bearing the marks of tlie axe, 
and sometimes with part of the wood charred, 
have been found in bogs. In such eases, however, 
it is not always to be supposed that the mosses 
are of such recent origin as the relics might 
be supposed to imply. Koad-inaking and other 
operations were no doubt often carried on in 
ancient times across peat-mosses ; and the flow- 
inosses would often overwhelm the remains of 
man’s handiwork. Heavy implements would sink 
in the soft peat ; and many relics and valuables 
have no doubt often been buried in the peat in ; 
past times, for safety or preservation. 

In districts where peat is plentiful, it is exten- 
vsively used as fuel. Those who are familiar with 
such districts will have a grateful remembrance 
of the comfortable appearance of the open hearth 
on a winter’s night with its huge pile of burning 
peat, backed by a blazing, sputtering log of 
resinous bog-pine, shedding its genial, evenly 
distributed light and warmth upon the family 
circle. Peat gives out less heat and yields more 
ashes than coal. It is the more cleanly fuel of 
the two. It does not give forth the noxious 
carbon-laden fumes peculiar to coal, its pale-blue, 
slightly acrid smoke somewhat resembling that 
given off by wood. 

The gathering of the peat-harvest in many 
parts of the country is a matter of much import- 
r'lnce to the inhabitants, a wet season seriously 
interfering with the necessary oiDerations. The 
cutting commences early in the season, as soon 
as the winter and spring rains have drained 
froni' off the surface. In Ireland, a long narrow 
slip, measuring from three to six feet across, 
is cleared to the depth of a foot or so of the 
light spongy peat and heather which form the 
surface. Extending back from this, a certain 
space of surface — called in some districts a sivartli 
— is levelled, and prepared for the reception 
of the blocks of peat, which, according as they 
are cut, are spread closely upon it to dry. The 
peat — or turf^ as it is almost invariably called 
in that country — is cut in narrow rectangular 
blocks from a foot to eighteen inches in length. 
The implement used in cutting — called a slme 
— somewhat resembles a spade, with a flat piece 
of steel attached to the bottom at the right side, 
and extending forward at right angles. The 
blocks are cut from the mass with a dowmward 
thrust of the implement, the arms alone being 
used, without the assistance of the foot, as in 
an ordinary spade. After tlie blocks have lain 


for some time, and the sides and upper surfaces 
have dried somewhat, they are turned, and then 
placed on end in small stacks, winch are piled 
together in larger heaps after the drying iirocoss 
has advanced. The work of cutting, turning, 
and stacking the^ peat is not such an unpleasant 
occupation as might be supposed. It is cleanly 
work enough. There is no need to handle the 
peat in a wet state, though even then it does not 
stain or stick to the hands or person, and has 
no unpleasant smell. When it has dried some- 
wdiat, it is light, clean, and easy to handle. 

It is unusual to cut the peat down to the level 
of the soil beneath ; the produce of the lower 
layers, although most yaliialde as fuel, drying 
into hard and brittle fragnients, which do not 
bear handling or removal. When the upper 
matter becomes exhausted, the remainder is some- 
times dug out, mixed with water, and kneaded 
with the hands and feet. It is then cut into 
square blocks and dried in the ordinary way. 

The peat-bogs of Ireland onght to be a source 
of considerable profit to that country ; and but 
for the low heating power of peat, which renders 
it unlit for use as fuel for manufacturing purposes, 
they would no doubt have long ago led to the 
development in that country of industrial and 
manufacturing activity similar, on a small scale, 
to that produced by coal in England. To remedy 
this defect in peat as a fuel, various processes 
have been tried for compressing it, so as to get 
rid of the large percentage of water always present 
in even the "best clriecl samples. These ^experi- 
ments have not, up to the present, met with any 
great success when tried on a large scale. Well- 
dried peat contains as much as twenty per cent, 
of water ; and even when most of this is expelled, 
unless the peat is rendered compact and water- 
proof by some process, its spongy texture causes 
it to re-absorb a large proportion of moisture from 
the atmosphere. 

The peculiar properties of peat-charcoal have 
led to its being used with advantage in smelting 
iron. It also possesses very powerful antiseptic 
and deodorising properties. 

Within recent years, much peat-land has been 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation in these 
islands. Tlie first' step towards reclamation is 
drainage. A peat-soil, although consisting almost 
entirely of vegetable matter, is always at first very 
poor, and often quite barren. The soil, indeed, 
as already stated, is sour, and hence unsuitable 
for plant-growth. When, however, the land is 
thoroughly drained, and an agent is applied to 
break up and decompose the inert mass, the 
vegetable constituents of the soil give out their 
latent qualities, and a high degree of fertility 
ensues. Lime is an agent of this description ; 
and Vv^ell-drained peat-land, incapable in its 
natural state of producing anything more valu- 
able than coarse grass or heather, will, iinder 
its influence, be changed into a rich and pro- 
ductive soil. In many districts, the presence 
of limestone in the immediate vicinity places 
at hand a natural agent, which is invaluable 
in the reclamation of a peaty soil. In Ireland, 
where the carboniferous limestone is very largely 
developed, it is a source of wealth to the o^Yners 
of peat-land, if it happens to be found sufli- 
ciently near to allow of its being brought in 
any considerable quantity to the spot where it 
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is rec|iured, Tlie fuel being at hand to burn the years, fleets of fishing- vessels and niaiij tlioiisancls 
limestone, lime can be cheaply produced, and of flsliemion, Micurers, coopers, f " ‘ 
applied direct to the land, to which it brings an Erixserburgh, T 
almost immediate fertility. ' Ireland, spend six 

^ ' ' ' ' ' — - : ' - coast, %dgorously proseciitini^ 

fishings. Large curing-stations, 

OSLAS WEDBIiSG. jetties, warehouses, and fishermen’t 

A SHErfLAKi) SBLETCH!. been erected all round the coast, 

wick, Scalloway, 

IN a:wo GHAPTEES.—CHAP. I. Sound. 

To one whose memory can go back half a 
century or thereby, and who knows what Shet- 
land then was, that period seems fairly to merit 
being called Hhe olden time.’ These remote islands 
of the northern sea were then almost completely 
isolated from intercourse with the busy woihl, 
and little known. I^Iost people had a kxzy idea 
of their being in some way connected with Skye 
or the Outer Hebrides ! Scarcely any tourists j ^^ecome a 
ever thought of visiting them, and for the very ' “ . . , 

good reason, that if any ventui‘0.5ome exiflorer on ni the most primitive fashion, 
succeeded in jienetrating so far into the wild crofter turned^ over the ^ soil with a, 
and stormy north, the chances "were he would and ^ 

become an involuntaiy prisoner, and it would own in; 
be weeks, or possibly months, before he got a fev/ . 
an opportunity of finding his way back again, or 
Mails were brought from the south at irregular fields with a rope. The prices of all native 
intervals by a small sloop, which made six or cominoditia.s were ridiculously low. You could 
seven voyages in the year from the Scotch coast, purchase a good pony or cow at from twenty 
A letter sometimes took two or three months to forty shillings; a good sheep of the native 
to reach its destination in Edinburgh or London, breed from tvro to four shillings ; and a lamb 
There were no roads, and of course no wheeled as low as one shilling, or even less. Cleese were 
vehicles— scarcely even a cart— anywhere. The from eiglitpence to tenpence each ; chickens and 
unly interinsular communication was by small fowls from fourpence to tenpence a pair ; and 
open boat, when occasion required. The hardy, eggs three-halfpence to twopence a dozen. Now, 
stout-hearted islanders— descendants of the grand there are in the islands many good-sized arable 
old Norse vikings— plied their dangerous avoca- and sheep farms, cultivated and managed accord- 
tioii of fishermen in their tiny undecked six- ing to the Scotch system. Excellent crops of 
oared boats during the three months of summer, turnips, oats, bear, and hay are raised ; improved 
and drew from ocean’s depths their precarious breeds of store cattle and sheep have been intro- 
but on the whole not insufficient subsistence, -diicecl, and large numbers are annually exported, 
There was scarcely any trade, properly so called ; and fetch prices in the southern markets equal 
almo.st the only exports were dried salt fish, oil, to those of animals of their class bred and reared 
kelp, a little butter, and the coarser kinds of in any other part of Scotland ; and the prices 
hosiery ; and the imports, salt, wood for boat- of other articles above mentioned have risen pro- 
buihling, a few cargoes of coal, a very moderate portionally since those markets have become acces- 
quantity of meal in bad seasons, and groceries, sible. A man’s wages used to be tenpence to one 
t'ery few ships of any kind were, therefore, ever sliiiling a clay, and a woman’s fourpence to six- 
semi amongst the island.^. Occasionally, a storm- pence ; and the wages of domestic servants v/ere 
tossed bark or brig, short of provisions, would twenty-five to thirty shillings a year. Now’ tlicy 
seek shelter and replenishing of lier exhausted all approximate to those in the south, 
stores in some lairl-locked voe^ or a Dutch fishing- Furtlier, many of the old, and in some respects 
buss slip in, to disburden herself of a few hundred very peculiar social customs, which had come 
pounds of tobacco and a few kegs of gin, wdtiioiit down from the remote times before the islands 
leave or frar of His Majesty’s cukom-house autho- were annexed to the Scottish Crowm, have passed, 
rities. or are fast passing aw’ay. Altogether, modern 

Nowg regular coinmiinication is kejrt up between enterprise and material progress have nowdicre 
Leith and Lerwick by large powerful steamers, made more rapid advancement or effected more 
thrice a w^eek in summer, and twice a week in striking changes than in those ‘melancholy isles 


, and gippers from 
Peterhead , the Isle of Man, and 
’ ' months of the year on the 

‘ tg :;the'img und lierring 
■landing-stages, 
’s /.cottages, have 
^ chiefly; .■■,atv',.Ler-''' 
Whalsay, Mid Yell,' Uyea Sound, 
Great numbers of steamers 
and sailing-vessels arc constantly coming and 
going. Cargoes of ice are brought from Norway. 
Large quantities of fresh fish, kippered herrings, 
and smoked haddocks are forwarded to the 
southern markets, besides dried ling and cod 
and salt herring, so that it does not seeni too 
much to say in regard to those commodities, 
that Shetland promises in the near future to 
' b fishing industry of the country. ^ 

Half a century ago, agriculture was carried 

The fisherman- 
small spade, 

Lid coi'ored the seed iv ith a rude harrow of his 
calling — a L'ght square of wood into -which 
big nails were driven — which he himself 
some member of Ms family drew over the 
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bravest and bonniest lad in the island, and 
had saved her father’s life at the risk of his own, 
she couldn’t do otherwise than marry him when 
lie had asked her and said it would make him 
happy ; and she hoped her mistress, who had 
always been so kind to her, would not think her 
imgratefuL Of course her mistress told her she 
was doing quite the right thing. Osla returned 
her father’s house at the term, and the \vedding 
was fixed to take place about Yule time. 

The ‘ wedding-needs,’ as the humble trousseau 
of a Shetland bride is called, had, according to 
the invariable practice, unless amongst the very 
poorest, to he fetched from Lerwick, the little 
metropolis of the islands, a distance of fifty 
miles. The custom w'as for the bride and 
bridegroom, accompanied by a married female 
relative of the bride’s, to go to Lerwick by boat 
to make the necessary purchases. There was 
any lack of neighbours ready to man 
oat at no charge to the happy couple. It 
Iways the slack season of the year. Little 
or nothing was doing, and the young fellows 
regarded it as a very pleasant trip, and an lionour 
to' escort a bride "and bridegroom on such an 
errand. Sometimes several couples would club 
together and go in one boat. Usually they W'ould 
be about a week or ten days away ; but some- 
times, if the weather was boisterous— by no means 
a rare occnrreiice in those high latitudes and in 
the dead of winter— they would be detained two 
tiiree weeks. Often, if the wind were con- 
tlic passage to or from Lerwick could not 
in one day ; and I have knowm a bridal 
compelled by stress of weather to land in 
we half-way, and there to remain storm- 
stayed lor several days. These, however, were 
l)j no means unpleasant contretemps, hut rather 
the reverse. The voyagers were always kindly 
received and hospitably entertained. Little fes- 
tive gatherings would be extemporised in honour 
of the involuntary guests, and nothing in the 
way of payment was expected ; indeed, it ivould 
have been regarded as an affront little short of 
an insult to have offered it. 

Towards the end of December, Ned’s boat was 
launched from the ‘Noost,’ her snug winter- 
quarters behind the 'beach. The party consisted 
of Ned, Oshi, a married aunt of hers, sister of 
her mother, said aunt’s husband, and four young 
fishemien. Osla and her aunt — the latter swell- 
ing with importance, and even solemn, under a 
consciousness of the tremendous resx3onsibility 
wl'iieh, at Osla’s earnest request, but with some | 
slight show of reluctance, she had undertaken — i 
were snugly and comfortably ensconced in the 
stern-sheets amongst abundance of straw ; and 
amid the ringing cheers and good wishes of a 
crov'd of friends and neighbours, who gathered 
on the beach to see them off, they set sail for 
Lerwick. The voyage was prosperous, and 

in ten days the party returned. Immediately 
thereafter, preparations and arrangements for 
the wedding commenced. Osla’s father was the 
younger son of a small iidaller, and was not 
little x)roud of it. He was also a thorough- 
going and uncompromising conservative, and a 
great stickler for all the old customs which had 
come down from his Scandinavian forebears. He 
was determined, therefore, that on this auspicious 
occasion everything should be conducted in what 
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he regarded as strictly proper form. ‘ My bairn,’ 
sard he, ‘is a guid lass and a bonny, and 
nane shall hae it to say her wedding was a puir 
or shabby ane. She is inarryin’ a lad worthy o’ 
I her ; an’ it’s no me that’ll baud back frae sliawin’ 
a’ kindness and honour to my dochter and the 
man that saved my life.’ 

The reader will understand, therefore, that 
what follows is the description of a Shetland 
wedding as it used to be kept half a century ago 
amongst well-to-do fishermen. 

A EALSE FEIEND. 

I EETURNED only three months ago from Mel- 
bourne, where I had been in practice as a surgeon 
for about ten years. When I went out to the 
colony, there were good openings in most of the 
larger towns for medical men ; and as I was 
exceptionally fortunate in the introductions 'with 
which the forethought of my friends at home 
had provided me, patients rang my bell in con- 
siderable numbers. Within three years I was 
making an annual income of nearly three thousand 
pounds ; and when, owing to family necessities, 
I was obliged, regretfully, to turn my back upon 
the ne'W land that had treated me so handsomely, 
I laid saved twenty thousand pounds, and had, in 
addition, obtained' a very respectable sum by the 
sale of the good-will of my practice to a distin- 
guished young Edinburgh surgeon, who w'ent out 
expressly to succeed me. I give these details not 
in order to encourage ambitious young fellows, 
fresh from the schools, to rush off to Australia 
under the impression that it is still an Eldorado, 
hut in order to show that I stood well forward 
in the front rank of my profession in Melbourne, 
and in some measure to account for the fact, that 
when a gentleman who held very high political 
rank in XTctoria met with a severe and ultimately 
fatal accident, I was called in to attend him. I 
suppress his name, for reasons which will be 
obvious later on ; but, for convenience, I will call 
him Sir James Eeilly, 

Sir James was one of the largest land and 
stock holders in the colony. I have ridden for 
thirty miles along the banks of the river Mur- 
riiinbidgee without going off’ his property ; and 
whereas ordinary men count their possessions 
by hundreds of acres, he counted his by hundreds 
of square miles. He had worked hard, and his 
upward progress had been gradual ; but it had 
always been steady. When I knew him, no man 
in Australia was more respected or looked up to. 
He had been knighted, as a small reward for his 
services as a colonial minister ; he had received 
all kinds of gratifying testimonials from his 
fellow-citizens ; his word, in all the transactions 
of life, was as good as another man’s bond ; and 
yet, Sir James, forty years before, had come to 
Australia as a convict, on account of the dis- 
graceful crime of forgery. I never inquired into 
tlie details of his case ; and indeed I never knew 
them until he told tliem to me when he was on 
his deathbed. 

Sir James lived in a beautiful and spacious 
house overlooking the sea, and distant a few 
miles from the centre of the city. In spite of his 
seventy years, he w-as a good and active horse- 
man ; and one morning,' as was his frequent cus- 
tom, he . rode into I\Ielbourne in order to tonsact 
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f^oniQ business with liis solicitor, 
the lawyer’s ofHcej and was already half-way home 
again, when his horse was frightened by^ some 
blasting operations which were being carried on 
in connection with the making of a new road. 
The animal became restive, and finally threw 
Sir Jainei 

and his groom coming n 
sible. The unfortunate 
known: to' every^ 


He fell heavily iipi 

», found Mm lying insen- 
gentlemaii, who was well 
/ one in the ixeighbourhood, was 
tenderly carried to the nearest house ; and no 
sooner 

servant for his carriage, and despatched a 
to request me to go at once to his 
I rode thither immediately, and reached 
■ ' I feared, 
that he had met with an accident ; 
but I had not the faintest idea of the nature of 
satly shocked when, a 


did lie re< 


his 

messenger 
house. 

the place before Sir James’s arrival, 
of course, i ..ill ... 


it ; and therefore I was grea ^ 
few minutes later, I saw him lifted from his 
carriage, helpless and well-nigh speechless. He 
was conveyed to his bedroom, which ivas upon 
the grouncl-floor ; and upon examining him, I 
discovered that several of his ribs ivere broken, 
that the internal organs had been injured, and 
that there wais, practically speaking, no hope of 
his recovery. Sir James was a bachelor, and 
had no female relatives in the colony. He might 
live, I knew, for some days p and as his house- 
keeper, though a kind and thoughtful woman, 
was far too advanced in years to be capable of 
properly attending upon her imfortuiiate master, 
I sent the groom back to Melbourne for an 
experienced hospital nurse, and in the meantime 
remained with my distinguished patient and did 
all that lay in my power for him. 

When the news of the accident was published 
in the city, it occasioned great excitement. 
Several of Sir James’s former colleagues imme- 
diately met together; and one of them rode to 
the house to request that I would not leave it 
so long as my patient continued to breathe. I 
was to" summon any assistance that I might need, 
and to do exactly as I deemed best. 

^We wmuld move heaven and earth,’ said the 
gentleman, Ho preserve his valuable life.’ 

' I feel,’ said I, ‘ that there is not the slightest 
hope of saving it ; but you may be sure that I 
will spare no pains.’ 

Sir Janies had fainted during Ms removal from 
the carriage to the house, and lie did not regain the 
use of Ms senses for some hours afterwards. I was 
sitting by Ms bedside when he opened his eyes. 

‘So I’m not gone yet, doctor,’ he said, with 
a w^eird kind of humour. ‘Can this last for 
long?’ 

‘Who can say?’ I replied. ‘You are sadly J 
hurt. Are you in much pain ? ’ 

‘ Ho ; thank God ! In pain, but not in severe 
pain.’ 

‘I should warn you,’ I said, as gently as I could, 

‘ that if you have any worldly affairs to settle, you 
should settle them speedily. There is grievous 
clanger.’ 

‘ I know it,’ he returned, with a sad smile ; 
‘but I have settled everything — everything, that 
is, that a lawyer could help me in. Yet before 
I die, there is something that I should like to 
confide to yon.’ 

‘ Will it agitate you to tell it ? ’ 

‘ I Ml afraid it will, a little,’ he replied. 


before the night was spent, we had both — as I 
learnt subsequently— fallen in love with her. 
Her father, like mine, was a poor clergyman. I 
had but little difficulty in establishing myself 
upon a footing of intimacy with her family; and 
often when I visited them, Eaven accompanied 
me. Mary, though she was, as I have said, inex- 
pressibly lovely, was of a somewhat cold disposi- 
tion, She was unentliusiastic, and self-contained 
to an unusual degree; and yet, in her way, she 
was ambitious. She desired to marry a man 
who would make his way in the world; and it 
was only after some very flattering hints about 
me and my ability had been let drop in her 
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presence by licr fatlier, %vlio e^ndcntly favoured “Xov, Raven” I ciicd, while my heart seemed 
me, that she consented to become my wife, to rise" in my throat. Do not misunderstand 
Raven w’as not at Mr Bagstcr’s house on that me. This is noble of jmu. I thank you with all 
eventful evening. Next morning, wdien I met my heart ; but I cannot accoi^t such a Large sum.” 
Mm at our chambers, I told him of what had ‘ He would not listen, however, to my refusal ; 
occurred. He changed colour — w^Mcli at the and finally, I pocketed both my pride and the 
time I attributed to the strength of his friend- draft. 

ship for me— and then congratulated me in a ‘ Mary Bagster was at the time paying a short 
soruo\yhat extravagant manner. visit to her frieiiils in the country ; and thus 

“When arc yo\i going to he married?” he it happened that I did not mention the fact of 
asked. * my having received Raven’s handsome present 

“Boon,” I replied. “There is no reason why either to ^her or to any one else. I looked 
we should delay. I could wish that I were a forward to surprising her with the nows upon 
little better olf ; but our misfortune in that her return to town ; and in the meantime I 
respect will, I trust, disappear in course of time, sent the draft to my banker’s, a well-knowm 
As it is, Vv’C shall, I think, be able to do pretty private firm, with vdiich I had but recently 
well” opened an account. * . 

“I wish you joy!” said Raven, as lie rose to few mornings afterwards, I was sitting at 

go into the Cliancellor’s Court, where lie had a breakfast in my bachelor lodgings in Chapel 
brief that morniiig. Street, Bedford Row, when, without wurning, a 

‘I had then no idea that he also loved Mary police oilicer entered my room, and showing 
Bagster, and that he had determined, even at that me a vrarrant wdiich authorised him to arrest 
late hour, if not to wrench her from me for him- me on a charge of forgery, took me into 
self, at least to prevent my marrying her. His con- custody. 

duct towarJs me remained, so far as I could see, ^ As '"you may expect, I was thunderstruck, 
exactly what it had^been previous to my engage- “Forgery? Forgery of what?” I exclaimed, lialf- 
ment. He was genial and friendly, ayipeared to maddened by the monstrous charge, 
take an absorbing interest in all my plans for ^Biit I soon learnt a little, and guessed th >3 
the future ; and actually accompanied me to rest. Raven, in order to dispose of me, and 

Brunswick Square, to look over a house ■which to ellectually jiut a stop to my marriage, had 

was to be let, caid which I thought of taking ivritten out "the draft in an iniusiial manner, 
and furnishing. 1 found that the place wonhl and had apjiended his name in a way \tdiich 

be rather beyond my means, and regretfully told lirxl caused his banker to decline to cash the 

Mm so. cheque, and to indorse it with the words: 

“Ke-v-'er mind, Jack,” he said; “you will find “ Signature differs.” 
something better ]3erliap3. But I certainly should ‘ The draft had been returned in this condi- 
iilce you to have the house.” ^ ^ tion to Raven, who, without hesitation, had pro- 

*Tiiat evening, we ■were sitting together over iiounced it to be a forgery. According to his 
the fire. “ J ack I ” he said suddenly, “ we are old story, Ytrliicli "was only too plausible, I alone- could 
fnencls, and I w'ant to give you a handsome be the criminal. The cheque "was payable to me ; 
%redling ^ I had access to the drawer in which" he kept the 

^He Jiad, I should explain, recentlj’’ succeeded book from wiiich the form had been torn; and : 
to ;4he,:' baronetcy , and : the estates, and -was now the clumsy signature' had been "^nitten iiiuch as 
aiieliinan. , I niight have writte'n it, , ■ | 

“A on are ' very . good,”. I answered, “Any- . ^ Ton can guess the sequel, doctor, . I ivas tried ; ■ I 

thing that ^’ou may give us will be valued, and although I vras very ably defended by a 

not i:proly for itself, but for the sake of the leading counsel, who vras a personal iTienct of 

mine, I vras convictecl, and sentenced to tranrs- 
:8 .portatioii. , How ■ slialT, I .describet ' to. . you ftlie’ 
of those days ! .In due course, I wns sent 
.ere wd.tli a shipload of cut-throats and 
.111 a Jh'w' years,. ■'doubtless, I was nearly 
;en at home, for, iny^ conviction killed my 
; and who else -was there to remember me 
La Yen, and Mary Bagster, whom he, to add 
wretch edness, soon alter wards married ? ’ 
his point, Sir James was seked with spa?- 
pains, bx-ought on by his excitement-; and 
iBligecl'to temporarily '.forbid his continumg'l,'' 
inful , narrative. ■: . An hour,', or "tv/o' iate^r, ' . ' 
m, finding himt' calrner, 1: 
ith astonishment — to go on. 

“My dear Raven,” ‘I served mj time,’ he continued ; Hind the.n, 
y this act of appa- having no friends in England, I decided to 
lerosity, “itys too remain here. Like many others, I went to the 
I cannot think of diggings ; and, unlike inost, I w'as fortxinate. 

I invested everything in land and stock ; tried 
to make myself publicly useful ; gradually ob- 
yoii j taineci the -nonfideiiee and respect of my fellow- 
: . :5 , ::t:r;r.3 ; and t'wo or three years ago, as you 
1 knowj received the honour of knighthood. I 


! , , “ We. have . been,: , in chambers together,” hi 

j resumed, “for more* than seven years. I shan’t agony 

i like losing imur company ; for of course I shall out "h 

■ be robbed cf a good deal of it now. Be plain felons, 

i with me, Jack. Would not money be more forgott 

useful ■ tO' you than a, mere present?.. It usually father'; 
j is acceptable, I believe, in these cases.” save R 

i /I thanked him feelingly for his forethought, to my • 
' particularly welcome,” I said. At t 

‘Without another wor^ he drew his chair to modic 
the table, took his cheoue-b 
and filled in a draft, wiiich, 
fully examined, ho handed to 
‘ I took it, and gazed at it i 
it wms for a thousand pounds ! 

I gasped, for I was overcome 
rent and totally unexpected g' 
much ; it is too good of you. 
accepting it.” 

“ You know' that I can w’eli afford it,” he said 
curtly. “I insist upon your taking it. If 
refuse, we can no longer remain on terms'" of I citizens 
irienclslrixi,” 
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\ can now Eay with truth, doctor, that there is had first apologised for the disor<ler of her tera- 
I no man in Australia ^\'ho would refuse to grasp po3?ary abode. ^ Poor James ! He was once very 
! me by tlie Iiund hocause 1 was once a coimct.’ fond of me. It was many years ago. We slioulcl 
^Has javar innocence never been proved?’ 1 have married, you know, fnit for an nnfortunate 
asked. circumstance. Perhaps you have heard of it ? ’ 

'Kever!’ he returned. might, perhaps, I was slightly annoyed at the tone in which 
have made a second endeavour to prove it she spoke of her dead benefactor, 
long ago j but I could not bring myself to ^ I have heai’d of it, Lady PaT'en/ I return cd 

; make her imliapipy — iinhappier, that is, than seiiously. 

j he has made her. As I have told you, she ‘But it did not spoil his success in life,’ slic 
I became Lady Raven. Yen cannot expect me to j continued with a slight laugh ; ^ and now, at last, 

I be able to tell you that the man. who so cruelly he has made restitution. Vveil, it is only vrliat 
; svvo,ro array my liberty made her a good husband, we deserve 1 lie robbed rny late husband, you 
i He systematically i-ll-treated her ; and although know ; and it is fitting that vm should be "liis 
! she bore him several cMIdre.n, and was, I have heirs — is it not ? ’ 

! heard, an exemphiry wife, until she was ernshed I was beginning to feel angiy. Even if Sir 
i by his Ijiutalitj*, lie behaved to her as he wmiild ; James had been guilty, she had no right to speak 
I not have behaved to his clogs. Do you knowg of him now in so light and scornful a tone, 
j doctor, that I preserve my love for her still ? Already, I saw, slie was recklessly spending her 
I I have never ceased to love her, although she newly acquirecl v/ealth, though she had not 

I believed evil of me, and never sent me a single acturliy entered into possession of it, the will 

I word of sy,mpathy ; and I have left everything not having then been proved. Her misfortunes 

I have to her eldest son, who by this time has had not made a good woman of hei\ Slxe was 
sons of his own. But I do not know whether or gaudily dressed. Instead of being in mourning, 
not she is dead. I have, however, provided that, she -was covered with jewelry. Surely it was 
.should she be living, she is to have a life-interest well lor poor Sir James that this vain woman 
in my estate. Poor thing, she deserves it ; for had never been his wife I 

sadly did she sinTer, and not nnfreqiiently, I ‘ Lady Raven,’ I said sternly, * we may as well 
expect, did she want.’ end this. Sir James Reilly never injured you or 

‘ And lie ^ ’ I asked. ‘ What became of Raven ? ’ any other living creature. It -^vas your hrxsband 

^ In time, he deserted her, and plunged into who was the criminal 1 He wTote his owm, name 

the low'est depths of d.runkenness and dissipation, to that checpie which led to Sir James’s transpor- 
He had wasted Ms fortune ; and not very long tation. He denied the facts, and caused your 
ago, I read tliat he had been picked up in a fit benefactor to be sent to the antipodes I And do 
in the streets of Paris and liacl died before his you think that I, knowing all tins, will suffer 
removal to the hospital’ Sir James’s Ihir name to be slandered ? ’ 

‘I am slior% going to England, Sir James,’ She turned jjale, and clung for support to a 
I I said ; ^and if I can be of any use in discovering chair. ^Gracious powers !’ she exclaimed ; *ls it 
this poor lady’s whereabouts, I shall be glad to — can it be true? I knevr it, then — I knew it! 

; do my best’ Illy husband once told me all, when he was 

i ^l ‘You are going to England? I am happy to delirious with drink. God forgive mel’ and she 
I hear it. You then can do what I feared would fell like a corpse to the floor, 
j have to be clone for me by a third party. I want I summoned the servants, vrho carried her to 

1 1 you to find Lady Raven and tell her what I have her room. I then sent for a physician, and in 

1 1 told you. Tell her that, although we have been tlie meantime did what I could to revive her. 

I : separated for more than forty years, I still think But my efforts were in vain, and soon after my 

I i of her ; that I die thinking of her ; and that I colleague arrived, she expired. An examination 

J j forgive her ; and Yes, doctor, tell her, too, subsequently disclosed the fact that she had long 

\ i that I forgive hi.m. I must forgive him. Yes ; been a sufferer from heart-disease, 
f I I do, fully.’ ^ I am glad to be able to say that her son, who 

\\ I need not go on to describe the paiiifal hours is now enjoying Sir James Reilly’s munificent 
; I I spent at Sir J ames’s side ere death released him bequest, is worthy of the legacy, A week or 
j i from his sufferings. Suffice it to say that he bore two ago he sailed with his family for Victoria, 

I = himself, even in liis moments of greatest agony, and it is his ambition there to follow in liis 

! with becoming resignation. Until the last, he benefactor’s footsteps. 

I was thoiightfiil for all about Mm, rather than 

for himself: and when the long sleep at last 

closed his wkiy eyes, I turned amiy, feiling that EDBLtvEiss-i’HE SWISS beidai. bbowee. 

Australia had lost a man the memory of whom It will be a great consolation for young ladies to 
she might justly cherish. know that the Edelweiss^ associated with mystery, 

Two or three months afterwmls I returned to matrimony, and maidens, and rejoicing in the 

England. Lady Raven, who for some time had name of Leontopodium Alpimm, has been making 

been in impoverished circumstances, had mean- quite a sensation in the Standard newspaper, 
while been discovered by my late patient’s This Edelweiss, so familiar to tourists in the, 

solicitors ; and before I saw her, she had been Alps, and to young ladies fresh from the newest 

apprised of the provisions of Sir James Reilly’s will, novel, has always been thought to ^belong exclu-’ 

I introduced myself to her as Ms friend ; and sively to the Alpine regions of Switzerland ; but 
found her occupying a pleasant but not very 'well the range- of its geograj)hicai distribution has 
furnished house in one of the best squares in been widely extended, and it is now found to 
Bayswater. belong to various other altitudes besides those 

i ‘ It is all a mystery/ she said to me, when she of the Switzers. Much romance attaches to the 
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A DHEA 2 I of youth lias grown to fruit, 
Thongli years it was in blossom ; 

It lay, like touch of summer light, 
down wdthin my bosom : 

It led me on from hope to hope, 

Made rainbows of each morrow, 

And now my heart has had its wish— 
I stood to-day in Yarrow. 


And as I stood, my old sweet dreams 
Took back their long-lost brightness ; 
My boyhood came, and in my heart 
Hose up a summer lightness. 

I heard faint echoes of far song 
Grow rich and deep, and borrow 
The low, sweet tones of early years— 

I stood to-day in Yarrow. 
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favourite plant, so nearly allied to our cudweeds 
and gnapluiliums, and so very near and charming 
a relation of our pretty Centennaria dioicay the 
Mountain Everlasting, found upon our heaths. 
The Edelweiss is tlie bridal flower of the Swiss 
girls, being used by them, as we use orange 
blossoms, in the hair and in bouquets at their 
weddings. It is a plant Mar fetched, dear 
bought, and good for ladies,’ and they will be 
glad to learn that they have no need to spend 
anxious hours in seeking it in its Alpine fast- 
nesses in order to |)osscss it. 

The writer got some seed— just a pinch — of 
Freemans, of S'orwich. It was put in a cold 
frame, by way of protection ; it came up beauti- 
fully and flowered well in the open garden, in 
Yorkshire sunshine. The Edelweiss is a hardy 
perennial, and succeeds well in bog soil with 
Xflenty of sun ; and when sown in spring, every 
lady may watch it grow for herself in England, 
and decorate her tresses with it in the autumn. 
All budding maidens and blushing brides will, 
we hope, be thankful for this idea. The romantic 
plant about which they ha\^e thought and read 
so often, and about which such long yarns have 
been spun, is in reality no more difficult of culti- 
vation than ordinary Morget-me-nots,’ or mustard 
and cress. 

^YQ have great hopes that, after this ^ succinct 
statement, wdien we look up at drawing-room 
windows, and when we go into our friends’ conser- 
vatories, we shall be sure to see the Edelweiss, 
with its round head of silvery, white, fluffy, 
downy flowers and leaves, xincl when we^ see 
them," we shall also he quite sure that some fairy 
fnigers have been at work, that some tender heart 
is beating fast, that some romance is being played 
out' under those very eaves, and that some happy 
maiden is cultivating the delicious Edelweiss for 
no other purpose in the world except an early 
wedding. And may good luck attend her ! It is 
too much to believe, of course, that the plant will 
be grown simply as a botanical rarity, or to send 
out as souvenirs, or to place in herbariums and 
albums. Depend upon it, if you see the Edelweiss 
growing and blooming, the next thing is to look 
out for a ];)air of white gloves, and a sweet, fiufly 
bridal cake, as white and chaste and ornate as the 
Edelweiss itself. 


0 dreams of youth, dreamt long ago, 

When every hour was pleasure ! 

0 hopes that came when Hope was high, 
Nor niggard of her treasure ! — 

Y e came to-day, and, as of old, 

I could not find your marrow ; 

Ye made my heart grow warm with tears — 
I stood to-day in Yarrow. 


That touch of sorrow when our youth 
Was ill its phase of sadness, 

For which no speech was on the lip 
To frame its gentle madness, 

Bests on each hill I saw to-day, 

Till I was left wdth only 
That pleasure which is almost pain, 
The sense of being lonely. 


The haunting sense of love, that now 
Beats with a feebler pinion 
Above the shattered domes that once 
Soared high in his dominion, 

And in the air of all that time, 

Nor joy nor sadness wholly, 

Seem all to mix and melt away 
In pleasing mila-ncholy. 


Wliy should it he that, as we dream, 

A tender song of passion, 

Of lovers loving long ago 
In the old Border fashion, 

Should touch and hallow every spot, 
Until its presence thorough 
Is in the very grass that throbs 
With thoughts of love and Yarrow ? 


We know not ; we can only deem 
The heart lives in the story, 

And gives to stream and hill around 
' A lover’s tearful gloiy, 

Until it bears us back to feel 
■ ' The light of that far mon'ov/ 

That touched the ridge on Tinnis Hill, 
•Then fell on winding Yarrow. 


Ah, not 'on Yarrow stream alone 
Fell that most tender feeling, 
like a light from out a light, 
An inmost charm revealing, 

It lay, and lies on vale and hill, 
On waters in their flowing ; 
And only can the heart discern 
The source of its hestov/ing. 


Yes ! we may walk by Yarrow stream 
With speech, and song, and laughter, 
But still far down a sadness sleeps, 

To wake and follow after. 

And soft regrets that come and go, 

The light and shade of sorrow, 

Are with me still, that I may know 
I stood to-day in Yarrow. 
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of tile party, is eating in a corner the bread of 
AT AN EASTERN DINNER-PARTI . charity, blind and poor ; one young fellow, then 
In Moliamrnedan coiintiies generally, there is a a penniless parasite, little more than a servant 
greater gravity, a greater appearance of austerity without pay, who handed pipes and ran niessages, 
in public, and a more apparent mortification of is now in high employ, and likely to become a 
the flesh, than with us. Grave faces are seldom minister. Others of that party would now be 
seen to smile ; the corners of the mouth are more glad to hand his pipes and run his messages for 
often drawn down than up. But this apparent the mere sake of his protection. It was this 
solemnity is much produced by the numerous young fellow who brought me my invitation— a 

rules of etiquette, a breach of any of w’hich verbal one. ‘Mirza M Khan sends you his 

would cause a serious depreciation in the social salaams, and hopes you vill eat your dinner at 
position of the man who was guilty of it. his house at an hour after sunset to-night. Will 

As a rule, the Oriental, more particularly the your honour come 1 ’ 
higher-class Persian, has two entities — one of the ‘ Please to sit. I hope you are well. AYho is 

silent and solemn pundit, speaking only in to be there ? Any Europeans ? ^ 

whispers, and -with either the Spartan brevity ‘No; only 3 ’ourself. At least, there is one — 

of Yes and No, or launching out into com- the Dutch doctor ; and as he has been so many 
plimentary phrases, as insincere as they are poetic years here, he is more a Persian than ourselves. 
— a being clad in long flowing garments of price, And hakim-sabib [European doctor], will you, the 
behatted or beturbaned, according to his class, Khan says, bring two packs of cards ? ’ 
and with a knowledge of the little niceties of ‘ Ah, Mirza, the secret ’s out ; it ’s not me they 
form and phrase that would do credit to an want, but my two packs of cards.^ 
experienced Lord Chamberlain. Priests, lawyers, ‘ No, hakim-sahib. By your head, it ’s not so, 
merchants, the courtier and soldier classes, all You don’t know the Khan — at least, not in 
are thus ; for a single public slip from the code private. He is good-nature itself ; and he wants 
of ceremonial and etiquette would cause at once you to come to eat his dinner, to taste his salt, 
a loss of caste. In fact, at fimt, to the new- Besides, Gholam Nalidi is to be there, and there 
comer they seem all Pliarisees, and wear their will be dancing. Ba ! an entertainment to dwell 
phylacteries broad. Such are the iipiDer-class in the memory.’ 

Persians outside their own homes, and from Now, the fact of the dancing intrigued me. I 

sunrise to sunset. It is of the Oriental in his knew that Mirza M Khan did not merely 

other phase, and among his friends, or ‘cup- invite me for the sake of the cards, as he could 
comiDaiiions ’ as Lane in his Arcthicm Nights have had them for the asking. I was anxious to 
translates the word, that I have to tell— in see an entertainment in the house of a rich man, 
fact, the Persian at home. so I resolved to go. 

Some years have elapsed since I went to the ‘ On my eyes, Mirza.’ 
little dinner I am about to describe ; the giver This is the current expression for an affirma- 
and some of the guests have submitted to the tive, a respectful aifirmative, meaning that I 
irony of fate — two dead in their beds, a note- would certainly do myself the honour. 

! worthy thing among the grandees or wealthy in The Mirza declined a pipe, as he had other 
Persia ; one executed for so-called high-treason, errands to fulfil ; asked leave to depart, as is the 
really murdered, after having surrendered himself custom, and bowed himself out 
to the king’s uncle under an oath of safety for I had gladly accepted, for I wished to see 
his life ; another judicially done to death because the dancing, of which I had heard much, and 
he was rich. One, then the greatest and richest also the performance of impromptu farces or 


■ 
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interludes, for wMcli tlie litiis (buffoons) of Shiraz 
arc celebrated tliroiigliout Persia; for ifc was in 
Shiraz itself that the invitation was given ; and 
it was in the house of one of its local grandees 
that the entertainment was to take place. If, 
then, I was ever to see a real Oriental enter- 
tainment, now was my time, in the city of Saadi 
and Hafiz, in the real Persian heart of Persia. 

Mirza M Khan was a grandee, and I knew 

personally very little of him, save that he was 
very wealthy, very good-natured, and a very 
good patient, in the sense that he was grateful 
for avork done and remunerated it with no 
niggard hand. 

At the appointed time, I rode through the 
narrow dusty streets of the town, as wars the 
custom, having quite a little procession of my 
owm. Was I not going out to dinner ^ and among 
Pei‘siaixs, to invite a guest is to invite his servants 
too ; consequently, even to the cook’s disciple, 
they avere all there to accompany me. When I 
remonstrated at so large a following, my head- 
man told me that 'I really must allow him to 
keep up my dignity in a proper way.’ The only 
servant left in my house was the doorkeeper, 
and he was obliged to stay to guard it; the 
rest all came. First went my two carpet- 
spreaders, crying, ‘ Out of the way ! ’ each carry- 
ing a big stick, and girded, as is the custom, 
■with the short, straight, hiltless sword called a 
kamniar, the sharp point of which would nearly 
always be fatal if thrust with ; but it fortunately 
is almost invariably used merely to hack ; and 
unless the skull be fractured, merely lets out 
some of the hot Persian blood, and so the fre- 
quent quarrel ends. Then came the cook, an 
artist in liis way. He, doubtless, would give a 
helping hand with the dinner. With him was 
the table-man, who strutted in all the glory of 
a bright blue moire antique tunic ; a smart 
black lambskin cap of the latest fashion, cocked 
knowingly ; a silver watch-chain, and my silver 
hedian or water-pipe ; for, though one is provided 
“with these and tobacco galore, every man bnngs 
his own ; and a European, if wise, invariably 
followed the custom, for it prevented little hitches, 
such as that of some holy man or priest being 
obliged to refuse to smoke the pipe of the dog of 
an unbeliever, or of a special hubble-bubble being 
handed to the Giaour for his sole delectation. 
Ho visit, much less entertainment, in Persia can 
be made wutlioiit the frequent introduction of the 
•water-pipe. Certainly it fills up gaps when the 
conversational powers of guests or visitors flag ; 
and it is an inexhaustible subject of conversation ; 
besides, it is the poetry and perfection of smoking. 
With the table-man walked the sJierbetdar, or 
sherbet and ice maker. He would doubtless make 
himself useful. But I fear he went for the 
more tliaii Homeric feast which he knew would 
be gladly spread for even the humblest hanger- 
on of any guest. Then at my horse’s head walked 
my groom, carrying over his arm the embroidered 
cloth that is thrown over my horse when stand- 
ing, to preserve him from draughts, and the 


saddle from sun and dust. They, too, both horse 
and groom, wmuld be entertained as a matter of 
course. ' Such is the lavishness of Eastern hospi- 
tality. My head-man, in a long blue cloth cloak, 
marched at my side, more ■\vith the air of a 
humble friend than tliat of a servant. Thus, 
these men did their duty by me in keeping 
up my position, while at the same time they 
were ‘'well fed at my host’s expense. And 
probably had I gone alone, the first inquiry 
would have been‘: ^ Where are your servants, 
doctor ? ’ 

In honour of my host, I had donned a bjack 
frock-coat ; and as the temperature ^ was about 
eighty, my sufferings -were great ; but in the East, 
a cut-away coat is indecorous ; and my linen suits 
unfortunately were made in the usual shooting- 
coat shape. After some half-hour’s ride through 
tortuous and evil-smelling lanes, by mosques and 
through bazaars, in and out of repair, we came 
to the large mud-plastered portico of Mirza 

M Khan’s house. At the door was a sentry, 

who sainted. I dismounted, my servants-— as is 
the custom — supporting me under the arm-pits. 

^Tlie Khan is expecting you — be pleased to 
enter,’ said a grave and well-clad domestic, who 
proceeded to usher me into the house. 

I w’as shown into the heruni, or men’s apart- 
ments. A paved courtyard, some thirty yards 
by ten, with sunken beds of common fiowers 
on either side, and many orange-trees covered 
with their dark -green fruit; a raised tank 
or lim^^ of running water, twenty yards by 
three, with playing-jets ; a crowd of servants 
with These struck my eye as I passed 

up to the further end, where 1 saav my host 
seated at the open •window of a large room. 
Although quite light, the whole place •was ablaze 
with lamps and candles in ro\vs. On a carpet 
ill the courtyard sat the Jew musicians, -who 
played their loudest on the usual instruments 
of torture— the tambourine, two hand-drums, a 
kind of fiddle, and a sort of guitar ; -while an 
old man made night hideous by clruinming on 
a horrible kind of military drum called a dohdl, 
a thing that I have seen, except on tins occa- 
sion, used at Eastern -sveddings only. Happily, 
lie varied the dreadful performance by eldritch 
solos on a two-tubed fiute, such as that we 
see in Koman processions on ancient buildings. 
Singers, too, made night hideous. But all these 
men were fortunately in the open air, and their 
performance -was not so deafening when one 
entered the room. 

* Ah, hakim-sahib ! ’ said my host, rising. ‘ Bis- 
millah 1 be seated ; pray be seated.’ 

All the guests on my entry had risen from 
the ground on which they sat. I -^vas |)laced in 
a seat of honour, far above my social deserts, and 
introduced to those of the guests with wiioni 
I was unacquainted. The rest, wiioin I knew, 
all shook hands with mo. 

‘ Pipes ! ’ shouted Mirza M Khan — ^ pipes I ’ 

A train of servants now entered the room. 
Each man brought Ms master’s pipe. Conver- 
sation became general ; the music played on 
The bubbling noise of the water-pipes, the pro- 
fusion of lights, the gay dresses of the wiiole 
party, the handsome carpets, the floridly deco- 
rated walls, the -fiowing water of the fountains, 
and the bright moon hanging over the orange-trees, 
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ive one tlie feeling that one was ‘ revelling.' ‘ Will you believe it if j^oii see it 1 ’ 

here is no other word. Tea in tiny cups is ‘ Yes ; I am open to conviction.^ 

inded. More pipes, more tea. Still the music, , ‘All, yon soon will ; he vdll be here directly.' 

ill the singing, or rather noise, to which nobody The coming of my Oriental confrere is expected 

itens, of recited poetry howled in a crescendo eagerly by me. There is no sign of dinner, 
ale. More guests, more pipes, more tea. All though eight o’clock. I rauncli my salted nuts, 
e assembled. Outer cloaks and heavy garments and ask what kind of needle lias been used. 

■e thrown off, for the night is warm. ‘A Euroijean needle— one of these.’ 

‘Wliat is this, hakim-sahib P said the Ivlian, The conlidential valet produces a packet of 
anting to my frock-coat. ‘ You must be hot.’ No. 8 —an ordinary English sewing-needle. 

I explained that my little white linen cut- ‘ Are these what you use ? ’ 
rays were not formal enough for the aristo- ‘ Yes. Always these ; never any other. The 
atic assemblage to which I had had the honour one that is in the Khan’s back— may I be his 
invited. ' sacrifice — was one of these out of this very 

‘ Ball ! Send for one. Make yourself at home.’ packet’ 

The order is given by my servant ; and my The Khan here puts his finger to the exact 
oom gallops ofg'aiicl soon returns with ease and s]Dot, and his face expresses agony, 
oinesk At this moment I see my confrere coming ^iip 

‘A colleague of yours is come,’ I am told in a the courtyard. No ^one makes way for him. 
iiisper ; ‘he is about to astonish you. You The native surgeon is evidently^ not a person 
3 the bear<led Khan I introduced you to ; he of distinction, as the native physician is ; he is 

S Khan, general of cavalry. He has merely a little tradesman,^ in social status below 

needle in his back. The surgeon, Agha Ali, his rival the barber. Where the functions of 
ill come here and remove it. He doesn’t con- the one end and the other begin is very doubt- 
It you, as he doesn’t believe in European ful. The barber bleeds, cups, draws teeth, reduces 
tctors.’ dislocations, performs the actual cautery and 

Here trays of sweetmeats, salted almonds, pis- various other needful operations. The surgeon 
3hios, and other nuts, are brought in ; wine in does all these things ; probes and prods at gun- 
canters ; arrack, either in the form of pure shot wounds ; looks at fractures and tumours ; has 
irits of wine, or flavoured and coloured green a few strange medieval instruments, which, like a 
■ the infusion of the fresh leaves of anise-seed, clever man, he seldom uses ; and in cases of sur- 
e all eat the sweetmeats, nibble the nuts, and gical emergency, he looks wise, and never, or 
3st help themselves to wine or arrack. hardly ever, interferes. I was, however, now to 

jMy friend beckons to the cavalry general, have an opportunity of seeing a Persian surgical 
10 comes over and squats next me. I am operation. 

broduced. After the usual glowing Eastern Agha Ali does not attempt to enter the room 

inplirnents, S Khan gives me a list of all till bidden by my host with a loud ‘ Bismillah I 

3 ills from birth. I am oliiiged to listen. The Then, stooping humbly, his hands carefully 
Tsian custom is, whenever you meet a doctor, covered by his ragged cloak, ^ whose amplitude 
asult him. I learn that the Khan at present hides the numerous deficiencies of the rest of 
ffers from lumbago, and that he has obtained the poor fellow’s wardrobe, he enters the room, 
iief by acupuncture ; that he has a special ‘ Salaam ! ’—in a loud tone, 

afidential valet, "who is in the habit of each To this salutation no one responds, and the 

irning inserting an ordinary sewing-needle for surgeon liunibly seats himself in the lowest 
)re tlian an inch in the seat of pain ; but corner. I felt for the man ; and to put him at 

it this morning the needle had been inserted, his ease, attempted to converse with him ; but 

cl then had disappeared. The general rapidly he took no notice of my remarks. Was I not a 
noves his clothing, and exposes his back, rival and an unbeliever 1 

lere are innumerable scars of acupuncture. S— - Khan, however, ordered him to examine 
gravely examine the back. his back ; and on his doing so with iniich parade 

‘Ah, there, there it is !’ he shouts. — listening carefully for the needle with an old 

I am compelled to frankly inform him that stethoscope 1 the wrong end of ■which he applied 
i needle has probably been lost, and is not in to the general’s august person — he formally 
! body. declared that the needle was deeply seated. But 

He is most indignant. ‘Ah, yon Europeans, ‘ Please God,’ said he, ‘by my science and by the 
Li Europeans, you never wdll believe. Why, help of the sainted martyrs Houssein and Hessan, 
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the pain possibly would be cured by playing on 
Ids iiiiagiiiation/ But how? 

‘Bring a mouse/ said our host; and several 
servants scurried ofl' to execute the order. In a 
large Persian hoiise> there is no difficulty in 
finding a mouse in the traps, or in the earthen 
1 jars in which grain is kept. 

j ‘ ‘ May it please you, Excellency, may I be your 
! sacrifice, I have a 'mouse ready/ said iny^ surgical 
! rival, taking a small fiat tin box from his 
pocket. 

There was a hum of expectation. The certainty 
of a (l(;ceptioii of some vsort caused me to watch 
' the fellow narrowly. He opened the box very 
cautiously ; a poor little mouse, a silken ligature 
affixed to each foot, was in it. He was alive ; 

' no doubt of that, but securely tied. When 
taken up, he gave a squeak of pain. 

; That squeak decided me ; I saw the thing at 
: a glance. ‘ Do you mean to tell me,’ I said, | 
I ‘ that you ai*e able to extract the needle from the | 
Khan^ back, and make it enter the body of I 
the mouse '? ’ I asked, open-mouthed, with feigned 
astonishment. 

‘ Assuredly,’ calmly replied the surgeon. ‘ With 
Heaven’s and the blessed Proirhet’s lielxr, I shall 
certainly do so.’ 

‘Ali/ I replied; Hhis is indeed a wonderful 
thing. Agha Ali, the surgeons of Persia have 
ill you a 'burning and shining light ; but your 
trick is old (here he turned pale).— Observe, my 
friends. Hey, presto, pass i—Klian, the needle 
has left yoir, and is noio in the poor mouse’s 
body.’ 

For the surgeon to close the box, in which was 
the mouse, and spring to his feet, was the work 
of an instant, 

‘What is this that the sahib says ? What 
^lonsense is this? If the sahib can cure the 
Khan’s pain, why send for me? I am insulted. 
Let me go i’ 

But all to no purpose. The box was snatched 
from him. As I supposed, the needle — that is 
to sa^q a needle — was already there, slip]>ecl slily 
in under the loose skin of the little animal’s 
back. I asked to be allowed to look at it, and 
requested that it might be compared with the 
needles in the Khan’s packet. It was half an 
inch too short ! 

TJiere was no doubt. S Khan was furious. 

‘ Take him away 1 ’ shouted he, almost foaming 
with rage ; nothing a Persian dislikes so much 
as to be over-rcached — ‘ take him away ! I shall 
attend to his matter in the morning.’ 

A general of cavalry, particularly in Persia, 
is a great man, and his manner of attending 
to the affairs of those who have offended hiin 
is rough. Two black-bearded soldier-servants 
hustled the disappointed charlatan out of the 

room. S Khan felt almost well already. 

The mouse inn away, silken bonds and all ; and 
I begged the absent surgeon off with some 
difficulty. 

‘I make you a icresent of him,’ said S 

Khau. 

This little episode had made the time jpass. 
There was as yet (nine p.m.) no sign of dinner, 
though roasted quails, smoking hot on the spit, 
had been handed one to each person, as a sort 
of stop-gap. Most of the guests began to drink, 
some heavily. 


A little wiry man in a pair of bathing-drawers, 
and otherwise naked, now entered the room. He 
juggled ; he sung ; he played on various instru- 
ments ; he improvised. He and liis son acted 
a little impromptu farce, in which the x>riests 
were mercilessly mimicked ; then he did ail the 
tricks of the European contortionist ; then he 
turned somersaults amid a forest of s/iarj^ daggers, 
points upwards ; then he ate fire ; and finally 
took a header while vomiting flames into the 
tank below. This man was Gliolara Nahdi, the 
celebrated buffoon, i’or Ins performance, he 
would get his dinner, and perhaps five sMlliiigs 
of our money. 

‘ Where are the cards, sahib ? Plakim-saliib, 
where are the cards ?’ 

I sent for my servant, who icroduced them. 

‘Bismillah flet us p>lay/ shouted Mirza M 

Khan. 

‘Let us iffay,’ assented the guests. 

They all set to, at a kind of lansquenet. All 
were wealthy men, and as they gambled only 
for silver coin, not much harm was done. 
Like a Christmas i^arty of children at Pope 
Joan, how they shouted ; and how they cheated, 
openly, most openly ! He who cheated most 
was happiest, and the only disgrace was in 
being found out. S-- — Khan, who sat next 
to me, had a method of ^cheating so simple, 
so Arcadian in its simplicity, that it deserves 
description. Pie lost, lost persistently ; but his 
heap did not perceptibly diminish. I watched 
him. His xfian was this. When he won, he 
put his winnings on his heap of coin. When 
he lost, he would carefully count out the amount 
of money he had to jxiy. ‘ Sixty kerans ; ah ! 
Correct, you see~sixty.’ " He would then gather 
it u]) in his two hands, place the closed hands 
' on his own heap, let out the greater part of 
the sixty silver coins on, his lieaj), and opening 
his closed hands from below upwards, apparently 
paid his losses into the pile of his successful 
adversary with a ‘ Much good may they do you I 
Another sixty kerans.’ 

After about an hour of this, the music and 
singing having been going on nnceasingl}^, dinner 
was announced. The money was pocketed, or 
I handed over to the care oi servants. A long 
' sheet of embroidered leather was spread on the 
ground ; over tliis was placed a sheet of hand- 
printed chintz, some twelve feet by four ; bowls 
of sherbet (iced sirups and water) v/ere laid at 
intervals ; and the various dishes, filled each 
to overflowing, and mostly swimming in fat, 
were placed in circular trays before every six 
guests. A x>lentiful dinner — no Barmecide feast. 
Lambs roasted whole, stuffed with dates, almonds, 
raisins, and pistachio nuts; sparrow and pome- 
granate sou]p ; kebabs of lambs and antelope ; 
ali the thousand *and-one delicacies of the Persian 
cuisine — Chilians, pillaus, curries, fowls boiled 
and roast. All was good, well cooked, and lavish ; 
for each man had some half-dozen servants with 
him, who would dine on the leavings ; and our 
host had certainly fifty servants, dl of whom 
would get a meal off these crumbs from the 
rich man’s table. 

Just as dinner was finishing, a grand display 
of fireworks took place ; and that and dinner 
over, we all bade our host good-bye, and rode 
home through the dark streets, lighted only by 
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^Yes, I know wonion — ononjjjh to say tlie 
orilinaij tilings about tlieio/ saiii Waring; ‘but 
perhaps I don’t know yon, which is of far more 
consequence just now.’ 

There is not much in me to know,’ said the 
girl in alight voice. ‘I am just like other girls. 
I am apt to cry when I see people crying. 
Frances sobbed — like a little foolish thing ; for 
why should she cry? She is going to see the 
•world. Did yon ever feel, when yon came here 
first, a sort of horror seize upon you, as if-— as 
if— as if you were lost in a savage wilderness, 
and would never see a human foce again 2 ’ 

‘ No ; I cannot say I ever felt that.’ 

‘No, to be sure,’ cried Constance. ‘What 
ridiculous nonsense I am talking ! A savage 
wilderness ! -with all these houses about, and 
the hotels on the beach. I mean — didn’t yon 


the lanterns -wliicli were carried 
and the only sounds to be h 
horses’ hoofs, were the barkii 
dogs, and the strangely human c 
It was twelve at night, and Shira 
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CHArTER XVII. 

‘Yes, I hope you will come and see me often. — 
0 yes, I shall miss my sister ; but then I shall 
have all the more of papa. — Good-night. Good- 
night, Captain Gaunt. — No ; I don’t sketch ; that 
was Frances. I don’t know the country, either. 
It was my sister who knew it. I am quite igno- 
rant and useless. — Good-night’ 

IViring, who was on the loggia, Iieard this 
ill the clear tones of his only remaining com- 
panion. He heard her come in afterwards with 
a step more distinct than that of Frances, as her 
voice carried farther. He said to himself that 
everything -was more distinct about this girl, 
and he was glad that she was coming, glad of 
some relief from tlie depression which overcame 
him against his will. She came across one room 
after another, and out upon the loggia, throwing 
herself down listlessly in the usurped chair. It 


I feel as if you would like to run violently down 
I a steep jilace into the sea ? ’ Then she stopped, 
and laughed. ‘It was the swine that did 


that.’ 

‘It has never occurred to me to hike that 
means of settling matters ; and yet I understand 
you,’ he said gravely. ‘You have made a mis- 
take. You thought you were philosopher enough 
to give up the woiicl ; and it turns out that you 
are not. But you need not cry, for it is not too 
late. You can change your mind.’ 

‘ I — change my mind ! Not for the world, 
papa ! Do you think I would give them tlie 
triumjdi of supposing that I could not do without 
them, that I "^vas obliged to go back? Not for 
the world.’ 

‘I understand the sentiment,’ he said.^ ‘Still, 
between these two conditions of mind, it is rather 
unfortunate for you, my dear. I do not see any 
middle course.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; there is a middle course. I can 
make myself very comfortable here ; and that 
is what 1 mean to do.— Papa, if you had not 
found it out, I should not have told you. I hope 
you are not offended ? ’ 

‘0 no, I am not offended,’ he said ’v^dth a 
short laugh. ‘It is perhaps a pity that every- 
body has been put to so much trouble for what 
gives you so little satisfaction. That is the worst 
of it ; these mistakes affect so many others besides 
one’s self.’ 

Gonstance evidently had a struggle witli herself 
to accept this reproof; but she made no imine- 


,ce, and he was surprised that she said 
But after a minute or two, there could 


lierselt : ‘What a looi I ami But even this 
reflection did not stem the tide. A sensation 
of utter solitude had seized upon her. She was 
abandoned, among strangers ; and though she had 
so much experience of the world, it -was not of 
this world that Constance had any knowledge. 
Had she been left alone among a new tribe of 
people unknown to her, she would not have been 
afraid 1 Court or camp would have had no alarms 
for her ; but the solitude, broken only by the 
occasional appearance of these rustic companions ; 
the simifie young soldier, who was going to bestow 
his heart upon her, an entirely undesired gift • 
the anxious mother, who was about to mount 
guard over her at a distance; the polite old beau 
in the background. Was it possible that the exist- 
ence she knew had altogether receded from Con- 
stance, and left lier with such companions alone 1 
She was not thinking of her father, neither of 
himself nor of his possible presence, which was 
of little importance to her. After a while, she 
sat upright and passed her handkerchief quickly 
over her face. ‘ It is my own fault,’ she said, stiil 
to herself ; ‘I might have known.’ 

‘ You don’t see, Constance, that I am here.’ 

She started, and pulled herself up in a moment. 

‘ Oil, are you there, papa ? No, I didn’t see you. 

I didn’t think of any one being here. — Well, 
they are gone. Everybody came to see Frances 
off, as you divined. She bore up very well ; but, 
of course, it was a little sad for her, leaving every- 
thing she knows.’ 

‘You were crying a minute ago, Constance.’ 

‘ W’as I ? Oh, well ; that was nothing. Girls 
cry, and it doesn’t mean mucli. You know 
women well enough, to know that.’ 


diate reply. After a while: ‘Frances will’^be 
a little strange at first; but she wffl like it 
by-and-by ; and it is only right she should have 
her share,’ she said softly. — ‘ I have been wonder- 
ing,’ she went on with a laugh that was somewhat 
forced, ‘whether mamma will respect her indi- 
viduality at all ; or if she will put her altogether 
into my place? I wonder if— that man I told 
you of, papa ’ 


‘ I wonder if he will be turned over to Frances 
too ? It would be droll. Mamma is not a person 
to give up any of her plans, if she can help it ; 
and you have brought up Frances so very well, 

papa ; she is so docile— and so obedient’ 

‘You think she will accept jmur old lover, 
or your old wardrobe, or anything that offers ? 
I don’t think she is so well brought up as 
that,’ 


I 
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did not mean to insult my sistp/ cried 
Constance, springing to her feet. * She is so well 
brought up, that she accepted whatever you chose 
to say to her, forgetting that she w-as a \voniaii, 
that she was a lady.’ 

Waring’s face grew scarlet in the darkness. ^ ‘ I 
hope/ he said, ‘that I am incapable of forgetting 
on any provocation that my daughter is a lady.’ 

‘You mean me,’ she cried, breathless. ‘Oh, 

I can’ But here she stopped. ‘Papa,’ she 

resumed, ‘what good will it do us to quarrel? 
I don’t want to quarrel. Instead of setting 
yourself against me because I am poor Con, and 

not Frances, whom you love Oh, I think 

you might be good to me just at this moment ; 
for I am very lonely, and' I don’t know what 
I am good for, and I think my heart will 
break.’ 

She went to him quietly and famg^ herself 
upon his shoulder, and cried. Waring was 
perhaps more embarrassed than touched by this 
appeal ; but after all, she was his child, and 
he was sorry for her. He put his arm round 
her, and said a few soothing wmrds. ‘Yon may 
be good lor a great deal, if you choose,’ he 
said; ‘and if you will believe me, my dear, 
you will find that by far the most amusing 
way. You have more capabilities than Frances ; 
yon are much better educated than she is — at 
least, I suppose so, for she was not educated at 
all.’ 

‘How do you mean that it will be more 
' amusing ? I " don’t expect to be amused ; all 
that is over,’ said Constance, in a dolorous 
tone. 

He was so much like her, that he paused for 
a moment to consider whether he should be 
angry, but decided against it, and laughed 
instead. ‘You are not complimentary,’ he said. 

‘ What I mean is, that if you sit still and think 
over your deprivations, you will inevitably he 
miserable ; whereas, if you exert yourself a little, 
and make the best of the situation, you will 
very likely extract something that is '’amusing 
out of it. I have seen it happen so often in 
my experience.’ 

‘ All ! ’ said Constance, considering. And then 
she withdrew from him and went back to her 
chair. ‘ I thought, perhaps, you meant something 
more i)ositive- There are perhaps possibilities — 
Frances would have thouglit it wrong to look 
out for amusement — that must have been because 
you trained her so.’ 

‘JSTot altogether. Frances docs not require so 
much amusement as you do. It is so in every- 
thing. One individual wants more sleep, more 
food, more delight than others.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ she cried ; ‘ that is like me. Some 
people are more alive than others ; that is what 
you mean, pajia.’ 

‘ I am not sure that it is what I mean ; but 
if you like to take it so, I have no objection. 
And in that view, I recommend you to live, 
Constance. You will find it a great deal more 
amusing than to mope; and it will be much 
pleasanter to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I was considering. Perhaps 
what I mean will be not the same as what you 
mean. I will not do it in Frances’ way; but 
still I will take your advice, papa. I am sure 
you are right in what you say.’ 


‘I am glad you think so, my dear. If you 
cannot have everything you ivant, take what you 
can get. It is tlie only true philosophy.’ 

‘ Then I shall be a true philosopher,’ she said 
with a laugh. The laugh was more than a mere 
recovery of spirits. It broke out again after a 
little, as if with a sense of something irresistibly 
comic. ‘ But I must not interfere too much with 
Mariiiccia, it appears. She knows what you like 
better than I do. I am only to look wise when 
she submits her meyiu, as if I knew all about it. . 
I am very good at looking as if I knew all about 
it. — By the way, do you know there is no piano ? 

I shoiild like to have a piano, if I might.’ 

‘ That will not he very difficult,’ he said. 

‘ Can yon play ? ’ 

At which she laughed once more, with all lier 
easy confidence restored. ‘You shall hear, when 
you get me a piano. — Thanks, papa ; you have 
quite restored me to myself. I can’t knit you 
socks, like Frances ; and I am not so clever about 
the mayonnaises ; but still I am not altogether 
devoid of intellect. And now, we completely 
understand each other. — Good-night.’ 

‘ This is sudden,’ he said. ‘ Good-night, if you 
think it is time for that ceremony.’ 

‘ It is time for me ; I am a little tired ; and 
I have got some alteratiojis to make in my room, 
now that — now that— at present when I am quite 
settled and see my way.’ 

He did not understand what she meant, and 
he did not inquire. It was of very little con- 
sequence. Indeed, it was perhaps well that she 
should go and leave him to think of eveiything. 
It was not a month yet since the clay when 
he had met that idiot Mannering on the road. 
To be sure, there was no proof that the idiot 
Mannering was the cause of all that had ensued. 
But at least it was he who had first disturbed 
the calm which Waring hoped was tp have been 
eternal. He sat down to think, almost grateful 
to Constance for taking herself away. He 
thought a little of Frances hurrying along into 
the unknown, the first great journey she had ever 
taken, and such a journey, away from everything 
and everybody she knew. Poor little Fan ! He 
thought a little about her ; but he thought a 
great deal about himself Would it ever be 
possible to return to that peace 'which had been 
so profound, wdiich had ceased to appear capable 
of disturbance? The circumstances were all very 
different now. Frances, -who -would think it her 
duty to w-rite to him often, was henceforth to 
be her mother’s companion, refiecting, no doubt, 
the sentiments of a mind, to escape from wdiich 
he had given up the world and (almost) his owm 
species. And Constance, tho^igh she bad elected 
to be his companion, would no doubt aU the 
same wTite to her mother ; and everything that 
he did and said, and all the circumstances of 
his life, would thus be laid open. He felt an 
impatience beyond words of that dutifulness of 
women, that propriety in wffiich girls are trained, 
which makes them write letters. Why should 
they write letters ? But it wms impossible to pre- 
vent it. His wife would become a sort of distant 
witness of everything he did. She would know 
■what he liked for dinner, the '^vine he preferred, 
how many baths he took. To describe how this 
thought annoyed him would be impossible. He 
had forgotten to -warn Frances that her father 
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was not to be discussed with my lady. But 
wliat was tlie use of ^saying anytliing, when 
letters would come and go continually from the 
one house to the other ? And he would be 
compelled to put up with it, though nothing 
could be more unpleasant If these girls had 
been boys^ this would not have happened. It 
was perhaps the first time Waring had felt 
himself within reach of such a wish, for boys 
were far more objectionable to his fine tastes 
than girls, gave more trouble, and were less 
a^jrceable to have about one. In the present 
circumstances, however, he could not but feel 
they would liave been less embarrassing. Con- 


self to awahe, as it^ were, on the edge of this 
desert, into which, in her impatience, she had 
flung herself, and saw that there was no escape 
for her, that she had been taken at her word, 
that she was to be permitted to work out her 
own will, and that no one would forcibly inter- 
; fere to restore all her delights, to smooth tlie 
; way for her to return. She had expected this, 
if not consciously, yet with a strong unexpressed 
conviction. But when she had seen Markham’s 
face disappear, and realised that he was gone, 
actually gone, and had left her to exist as she 
could in the wilderness to which she had flown, 
her young perverse soul had been s'ivept as by 
a tempest. 

After a while, wdien she had gone through that 
little interview wdtli her father, -when she had 
executed her little revolution, and had seated 
herself in the quiet of the early night to think 
again over the whole matter, the pang returned, 
as every pang does. It wms not yet ten o’clock, 
the hour at which she might have been setting 
out to a succession of entertainments under her 
mother’s wing ; but she had nothing better to 
amuse her than to alter the arrangement of a 
few old chairs, to draw aside a faded curtain, 
and then to betake herself to bed, though it 
was too early to sleep. There were sounds of 
voices still audible without, people singing, gos- 
siping, enjoying, on the stone benches on the 
Pimto, just those same delights of society which 
happy people on the verge of a new season w^ere 
beginning to enjoy. But Constance did not feel 
much sympathy with the villagers, who w^ere 
foreigners, wdrom she felt to be annoying and 
intrusive, making a noise under her windows, 
when, as it so happened, she had nothing to 
When she looked out 


fitable exercise of letter-writing. But Frances, 
he felt sure, wmuld in all cases be dutiful, and 
would not grow tired. She would write to him 
perhaps (lie shivered) every day ; at least every 
week ; and she wmuld think it her duty to tell 
him everything that happened, and she would 
require that lie should write. But this, except 
once or twice, perhaps, to let her down easily, 
he was resolved that nothing should induce him 
to do. 

Constance was neither tired nor sleepy when 
she went to her room. She had never betrayed 
the consciousness in any wmy, being high-bred 
and courteous when it did not interfere with 
her comfort to be so ; yet she had divined 
that Frances had given up her room to her. 
This would have touched the heart of many 
X^eople, but to Constance it was almost an irri- 
tation. She could not think why her sister 
had done it, except with that intention of self- 
martyrdom with which so many good people 
exasperate their neighbours. She would have 
been quite as comfortable in the blue room, 
and she would have liked it better. How that 
Frances was safely gone and her feelings could 
not be hurt any more, Constance had set her 
heart upon altering it to her own pleasure, 
making it bear no longer the impress of Frances’ 
mind, but of her own. She took down a number 


do but to go to sleep, 
from the window and saw the pale sky spread- 
ing clear over the sea, she could think of nothing 
but Frances rushing along through the night, 
with Markham taking such care of her, hastening 
to London, to all that was worth living for. No 
doubt that little thing was ‘still crying in her 
corner, in her folly and ignorance regretting her 
village, 
places 


her face, 

the way"^ seeing the little towns flash 
norning dawn upon France, the long 
levels of the flat country sweep along ; then 
Paris, London, at last! She shut the fersimi 
almost violently with a hand that trembled, and 
looked round the four walls which shut her in, 
with again an impulse almost of despair. She 
felt like a wild creature newly caged, shut in 
there, to be kept within bolts and bars, to pace 
up and down, and beat against the waUs of 
her prison, and never more to go free. 


which had overwhelmed her soul at first She 
sprang up from it with the buoyancy of her age, 
and said to herself what her father had sai<l : 
« If you cannot get what you want, you must 
take what you can get.’ There was yet a little 
amusement to be had out of this arid place. She 
had her father’s sanction for making use of her 
opportunities ; anything was better than to mope ; 
and for her it was a necessity to live. She 
laughed a lifctle under her breath once more, as 
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slie came back to this more reassuring tbougbt, rope — about five-eightbs of an incli only— in 
and so lay clown in her sister^s bed with a satis- comparison with ^tliat at ]>rescnt used, wliiclx 
faction in the thought that it had not taken is nearly ^or cpiite an inch iii_ diameter. He 
her any trouble to supplant Frances, and a mis- further points out that the^ rope is much shorter 
cliievoiis smile about the corners of her mouth ; than that now in use. Under the old regime, 
although, after all, the thought of the travellers it was an even chance whether the criminal 
came over her again as she closed her eyes, and died by strangling or by dislocation of the neck ; 
she ended by crying herself to sleep. whereas, by the present more merciful Hong 

{To he continued.) drop,' the neck is invariably dislocated, and 

1 death is practically instantaneous. Together with 

rn TT Tr* t> T K c^jr "M* TT Q 1? TT TM" halter are seen the cords now leplaced by 

i 11 U b L A u iv M U b iii U M, ^ leather strap — for pinioning the arms of the 

The name at the head of this paper will he a condemned man, and the^cap— a tall conical affair 

puzzle to a good many of our readers. Even like a large cotton nightcap, ^ but of double 
among Londoners born and bred, not one in a n^aterial for drawmg over his head at the 
lumdrea perhaps has heard of the Blaelc Museum, moment These three items, the halter, 

rrrt u 7 i a 7 7 the pinioning gear, and the cap, constitute the 

TmM Almanac kno vs it not ; and Didamss ‘hSigniau’s kit.’ Sergeant Bradshaw 

Dictionary of London, that guide, philosopher, without a touch of regret, that 

and friend' of the wanderer in the great metro- Marwood, on paying his last visit to the 
polls, makes no mention of it. Mr Samuel Weller Museum, promised to present to it the ropes 
himself, ‘extensive and peculiar' as his know- with which the murderers of Lord Frederick , 
ledge of London is admitted to have been, might Cavendish and Mr Burke were executed, but died 
have had to plead guilty of ignorance in this one without having redeemed his promise, 
particular. And yet the Black Museum can From the appliances of the hangman, we pass 
show names of mark in its visitors’ book. ‘Counts by an easy ti-ansition to the last relics of the late 
a many, and dukes a few,’ from Eoyal Highnesses Mr Charles Peace, which rank among the chief 
downwards, have here inscribed their signatures, lions of the collection. Sergeant Bradshaw shows 
Literature and music are represented by Mr W. us, handling them ‘ tenderly, as if he loved them,' 

S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan; the drama the working tools of the venerable miscreant : 
by Miss Minnie Palmer; the fire brigade by the neat little picklocks and skeleton-keys; the 
Captain Shaw; and the last ojBGices of the law by gimlet, muffled in an india-rubber casing; the 
Mr William MjunvoocI, wdio, we are told, was a handy little ‘ jemmy the crucible for melting 
frer^uent visitor. Hot to keep the reader in down his spoils; and last, but not least, his 
suspense, the Black Museum is a small hack-room ‘ladder,' a simple wmoden contrivance, folding 
on the second floor of the offices of the Convict into so small a compass as to go into an ordinary 
Supervision Department, Scotland Yard, and its handbag, and yet, when extended, affording ample 
curios consist exclusively of articles connected in foothold for the cat-like ‘prince of burglars,’ as 
one -way or another with crime and criminals, he is called, to climb up to a first-floor window. 
The objects exhibited are about a hundred and So original is the contrivance, that until Peace 
fifty in number. They are carefully labelled, himself revealed its object, the police were quite 
and are ^further described in a bulky catalogue, at a loss to imagine its use. Here, too, are the 
which, in addition to names, dates, and other inventor’s blue spectacles, and his artificial arm — 
particulars, contains a number of photographs and a leather stump with a hook in it— worn for the 
newspaper cuttings having relation to the various purpose of disguise, the real arm lying snugly 
items. within the coat. The secret of Peace having so 

The ^collection is so arranged as to allow free long kept out of the hands of the police is that 
inspection of the various objects, and the curator, he had no accomplices, but worked entirely alone. 
Sergeant Bradshaw, takes an evident pride in his Under cover of his disguise, he collected the 
charge,^ and furnishes the history of any given necessary information for his exploits; and after | 
item 'with remarkable promptitude and accuracy, some daring burglary, wherein the activity of a j 
Bound three sides of the room, on a high shelf, practised gymnast had been displayed, the last 
are ranged a number of plaster casts from Derby person to be suspected was the little one-armed old 
jail and York Castle, representing the heads of man with the blue spectacles. Wonderful are the 
sundry criminals, who, for one offence or another, ways of hero-worshippers. Some eccentric relic- 
have suffered the last penalty of the law. If it hunter has actually cut a piece out of the artificial 
were customary to hang people on the strength arm, and in some obscure corner of the universe 
of their personal appearance, we should say that doubtless dazzles his kinsfolk and acquaintances 
most of these gentry fully deserved their fate, by the exhibition of a veritable bit of leather 
They are not a pleasant sight, and for the most formerly belonging to a deceased burglar and 
part have not even notoriety to recommend them, murderer. The reader may remember that Peace, 
One of them, however, a big heavy head, ticketed after having escaped the consequences of many 
as that of ‘John Platts’ — executed in 1847, for previous crimes, was convicted of attempting the 
the murder of one George Collis, at Chesterfield— • life of a policeman, and of the actual murder of 
acquires a factitious interest from the fact that a Mr Dyson, at Bamiercross, near Sheffield; and 
the identical rope which hanged the original is after a determined attempt to escape by jumping 
looped over the gas pendant in the centre of the from a railway train, was executed at Leeds on 
room. The halters connected with the other the 25th of February 1879. A carte-de-visite of 
casts are also preserved in the Museum, but this Peace, taken by the Stereoscopic Company, is 
one chances to have the place of honour. The preserved in the catalogue, and should be a 
curator calls our attention to the thinness of the I valuable example to the student of physiognomy ; , 
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tlie liigli forelicnd, deep-set eyes, and bnliclog other sliglitly bent. In. close contiguify to the 
lower jaw mdicatiiig a singular combination—- crowbars we are shown specimens of the ‘kniickle- 
fuily verified in the life of the man— of strong duster/ a small but formidaijle weapon, for which 
intellectual power and force of will, unbalanced we ^are indebted to our American cousins. The 
by corresponding moral qualities. ordinary knuckle-duster is a fiat piece of iron 

From the Peace collection we pass to the stock- or brass about half an inch thick, with four oval 
in-trade of less notorious burglars. Here is a openings of such size as to allow the passage of 
miniature dark-lantern, manufactured by some the four lingers. The fingers Ixdng passed thruugli 
ingenious scoundrel out of one of Bryant and these holes, the hand closes with a firm grip on 
May’s three-penny tin match-boxes. ‘To such the ‘butt’ of the weapon, while the remainder 
base uses may we come at last I ’ The buirs-eye of the metal stands out in the shape of an iron 
is a mere bit of window-glass, oval in shape, and ring or guard over each knuckle, a blow from 
so small that the operator can, when necessary, the hand thus armed coming with terrific force, 
mask it with his thuml), no slide being usell Still more formidable is the ‘spiked’ knuckle- 
The light-giving power of such a lantern must duster. Here each loop of the projecting guard 
naturally he small, but it is probably quite suffi- over the knuckles, instead of bein" rounded, as 
cient to enable the burglar to avoid stumbling in the former case, is fashioned into an angle 
over tables and chairs, or to illuminate a key- of about ninety degrees, giving a cutting effect 
hole. in addition to the natural force of the blow. 

Here are the working tools of Wright and Passing on from the knuckle-dustep, we give 
Wheatley, the Hoxton biirglars, now undergoing a cursory glance at a varied collection of life- 
penal servitude — Wright being condemned for preservers, pistols, ^ daggers, and other lethal 
life, Wheatley to twenty years*'. Each carried a weapons, all of wliicli have seen service at some 
revolver ; that belonging to Wright, with which time or other. The butcher’s knife, we note, is 
he shot at and wounded two of idle police, being a decidedly popular weapon. There are also 
stamped ‘British Constabulary,’ a queer illustra- some half-dozen razors, all of which have been 
tion of the irony of fate, and of tlie proverbial used in the commission ^ of murders or attempted 
‘engineer hoist ■with his own petard.’ Each of murders. It is a curious fact that they are 
tlit4e two practitioners carried his tools in a sort without exception black-handled, the innocent 
of haversack slung at his side. A later expert, whiteness^ of bone or ivory being apparently 
captured in the act of an attempted burglary uncongenial to the murderous instinct, 
at the British Museum in 1884, took a bolder Our attention is next directed to sundry tin 
course, and carried his iiiiplements — also here canisters, wdiicli prove to be infernal machines, 
preserved — in an ordinary cai’penter’s tool-basket, As a rule, they look harmless enough, one of them 
over liis shoulder. This gentleman affected the even assuming the innocent semblance of an 
early morning for his exploits, and unless caught ordinary lump of coal.^ The imitation is so good 
in the ■ very act, would naturally be taken for a that it is only on taking it in the hand that we 
harmless British workman, going about his lawful discover that the supposed coal is in reality 
avocations. metal, hollow, but of great w^eight and substance. 

As might jierhaps be anticipated, we find here This singular article was brought to the police 
an ample collection of crowbars or ‘jemmies’ by one Fraser Palmer, otherwise Farrell, other- 
of various descriptions. These formidable appli- wise ‘Warhawk,’ a rnan^wdm had a mania lor 
ances are made, it appears, in regular gradations "warning ^our^ own and foreign governments of 
of size, the three largest being known as the plots ■\vliich in reality had no existence save in 
‘ Lord Mayor,’ the ‘ Alderman,’ and the ‘ Common- his own imagination. He asserted that this 
councilman.’ The Lord Mayor is foiix'* feet three supposed piece of coal, with others of the same 
inches in length, and is only used on great occa- kind, was intended to be charged with explosives, 
sions, say the breaking open of a strong-room or and mixed with the genuine coal^ in tlm bunkers 
very heavy safe. The specimen here shown was of some doomed steamship. _ It is said that, ^ in 
used ill what is known as the Hatton Garden consequence of liis revelations, an examination 
burglary in 1830, by Smith and others. The was made of the whole of the coal in the bunkers 
Alderman is three feet three inches in length ; of the late Czar’s steam-yacht Livadia, then lying 
the Common-coiiiicilman about two inches shorter, at Glasgow, but without result. Side side 
and, as befits its lower dignity, not quite so stout, with this last item is a far niore formidable- 
Whatever may be said as to the projected reform looking affair. It is of small size ; but the soli- 
of the City of London, our readers will agree dity of its construction and the peculiarity of 
with us that the sooner this corporation is its shape — a ilattened oval, tapering down at the 
abolished the better. Passing downward from extremity, where the fuse ^ is inserted — indicate 
the Conimon-councilman, we come ultimately to that special thought and ingenuity have been 
the ‘pocket’ Jemmy — James the less, in more expended on its design. Even the most accom- 
respectfiil language — which is about twelve inches plished of criminals, ho-wever, cannot^ be always 
in length. The Black Museum specimen is of on his guard, and this deadly contrivance was 
finely tempered steel, and hinged so as to fold inadvertently left in a tramcar. The conductor 
ill half, in which condition a curate might carry was persuaded that his ‘find’ "was an infernal 
it in his breast-pocket without exciting suspicion, machine of more than ordinarily diabolical char- 
Tlie larger sizes divide into two or three lengths, acter, and he conveyed it with infinite |)i-'ecaiL- 
which are screwed together wdien required for tion to the police, who at first were ot the same 
actual use. Some are solid, some of tubular steel, opinion. Further investigation, how'ever, satisfied 
the latter construction giving increased lightness them that the supposed explosive was merely a 
without any sacrifice of strength. Each ' end model, ^ artistically ^ cast in lead, of a now design , 
terminates in a chisel point, the one straight, the for, an infant’s feeding-bottle I 
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A more serious interest fittaclies to tlie trim- 
clicon-case—pierced witli a bullet — of the unfor- 


Not far distant are mementos of other well- 
known murderers. Here is the portrait, cut from 


tiinatc policeman Cole, shot at Dalston in 1882 the Daily Tekgraph, of Lefroy, the murderer of 
by the cowardly rulfuin OiTock, in an attempted Mr Gold on the Brighton Railway. Here is the 
burglary at a Baptist chapel. Orrock’s soft felt rope used by Marguerite Dixblanc to strangle her 


tification. A photograph of the chisel is also plasterer’s hammer which did the deadly deed, 
shown ; and it is a curious illustration of the With another plasterer’s hammer, also here pre- 


detective powers of science that the mark, which served, Mullins murdered Mrs Emsley at Stepney, 
on the cliisel itself is imperceptible to ordinary in 1S60. Here, too, are sundry memorials of the 
eyesight, is plainly legible in the photograph. Wainwright case, or ‘Whitechapel murder, of 1874 


Among the cartes-de-visite 'which adorn the Here are the chopper with which the unfortunate 
Museum catalogue is that of O’Donnell, the Harriet Lane was dismembered, and the spade 


man who shot tlie informer Carey. Here, too, which dug her grave. Here is one of the buttons 
are tlie two bullets •wliich 'were extracted cut from her dress, and a corresponding button 


from Carey’s body, and the revolver, a small found with her body ; and — stranger item still — 
pocket weapon, from -which they were fired. A the piece of shinbone taken by a surgeon from 


larger revolver, found among O’Donnell’s lug- the leg of the living Harriet Lane, and whieli 
gage, lies beside it. Under a glass shade hard formed a last unmistakable proof of the identity 


by lies a gelatine capsule, a harmless-looking of the nameless corpse. Even the cigar which 
affair enosigh, but belying its appearance, for it Henry Wainwright was smoking when arrested. 


contains a deadly poison, aconite — being, in fact, is here preserved. 


the fellow to that used by Dr Larnson in 1882 Turning to offenders of a more frivolous char- 


to destroy his youthful brother-in-law. We are acter, -we have the x^eepshow apparatus whei’ein 


shown the carte of this criminal also, a gentle- a pretended astrologer, calling himself Professor 


manly-looking man, by no means answering to Zendavesta, and residing in Homer Street, Mary- 
the conventional type of assassin. Appearances, lebono Road, London, was wont, ‘ for a considera- 


liow’-ever, are deceitful, as the copybooks of tion,’ to call up the image of an inquirer’s future 
our youth so persistently reminded us. Under -wife or husband. To illustrate the audacity of 


another glass shade is a piece of dark-brown the Professor and the fatuity of his dupes, we 
leather, wdiicli proves to be a portion of the may mention that among liis j)ictorial collection 
tanned skin of Bellingham, the murderer of Mr of promised husbands -^vere found Mr Holman 


Perceval. Side by side with this is a curiosity Hunt and Mr Henry Neville. Another branch 
of a different kind, a pin-cushion, skilfully worked of the Professor’s business was the casting of 

— ct ^ i i? i t ^ i .t . » 


in human hair, with the inscription, ‘ I will nativities ; and a number of his hand-bills, showing 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way thou the great advantages to be derived from possess- 
slialt go. I -will guide thee \Yith mine eye.’ ing the ‘straight tip’ in this particiilar, are -pm- 
Here, apparently, the worker’s stock of scripytural served with the peepshow apparatus. Next to 
quotation failed, for she continues, ‘My home is this latter is a circular board with a number of 
in hea-ven.’ It is painful to have , to relate that shallow cups or depressions, painted of different 
the good lady '^vho worked these pious sentiments colours, but higgledy-piggledy, like a solitaire 
has been over three liundred times eomicted of board ‘ gone wrong.’ Tins is an appliance for 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct I She pre- public-house gambting. A marble being dropped 


sented this pin-cushion — in honour, w’e presume, into a cylindrical arrangement at the side, is 


imesunted it to the Black Museum. it will finally settle. Not far distant is a bundle 

A tali liat on a peg and much covered with of ‘flash’ notes, used by sharpers to simulate 
dust, next attracts our attention. This homely iinbounded -wealth, for the purpose of the ‘con- 


relic wms the projjerty of the Rev. Mr Sj^eke, fidence trick’ and similar frauds. ‘Flash’ differ 
the eccentric ^ clergyman who suddenly dis- from ‘forged’ notes, the latter being intended 


appeared, leaving his headgear— here present to be actually passed as money, and consequently 
—in the Green Park, and was believed to made as like the real thing as possible. The 


have been murdered, but W’as subsequently dis- flash note is a very rough affair, and only aims 


^vered, in the garb of a labouring-man, at at simulating the general ax:>pearance of a genuine 
Padstow^in Cormvall. Pie ultimately died, we note. The specimens before us are headed ‘ Bank 
believe, in a lunatic asylum. Close ^ beside Mr of Engraving,’ and run : ‘I promise to engrave and 


Speke’s hat hang a coil of rope, a pair of boots, print in letter- jmess on demand for tlie sum of 
and an old horse-pistol. ^ These articles -svere the ten pounds, in the first style of the art, or forfeit 


January 1872, of the murder of his wife, whose letters in the left-hand corner ; and the paper 
body he had inclosed in a x^acking-case, corded -v^dth and printing of a genuine note are imitated 
the piece of rope here shown. He -was, how'-cver, with sufficient closeness to deceive an unwary 
respited on the ground of insanity, and thenceforth observer who merely secs the note in the hands 
kept in confinement. Pie died- quite recently, at of another person, 

Parkhnrst Prison in the Isle of Wight, falling out Among curiosities of a different kind is an 
of his bunk in a fit and fracturing his skull - Egyptian courbash, or bastinado, an article having 
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Cbanib 


tlie appearance ot an ordinary ^ waiKing-cane, 
tapering consideral)ly. It is said to be ot* 
rhinoceros’ hide. Whatever the material, it is 
of great weight and flexibility ; and when 
applied, after the mild Oriental 'fashion, to the 
soles of the victim’s feet, must be extrpiely 
persuasive. The specimen bef< 

honour of being exhibited during 
in the House of Goniinons. 
ancient watchman’s rattle, w 
performer, 

could make a noise aucli 
yards’ distance. As a 
it was chiefly used to 
watchman himself, for 
greatly approved by the 
A similar appliance, ir 


before us had the 
g a recent debate 
Hard by it is an 
itli which an expert 
if allowed full opportunity to use it, 


0 S L A’S W E D D I H a 

IN TWO CHAPTEBS.— CHAP. IL 

Thubsday is invariably the wedding-day in Shet- 
land — at least it used to he — and the jn’evious 
Saturday is called the ^ contract ’ day, when there 
are soine mild festivities at the house of the 
bride’s father. In the afternoon of this day, Hed 
and his best-man proceeded to the session clerk 
to give in the names for due proclamation of 
Lanns on Sunday, returning to Magnus’s house, 
wdiere a few mutual friends, mostly relations, met 
and spent some pleasant hours in the evening, 
but without encroaching on the sanctity of the 
dciy of rest. Although "the term ‘contract’ was 
applied to these Saturday proceedings as a whole, 
there was never anything of the nature of a 
marriage contract, as usually understood ; but 
these preliminaries were regarded as a sort of 
public and formal betrothal, almost amounting in 
themselves to a marriage. 

On Sunda}^ due proclamation was made, as 
always, immediately before divine service corn- 


even dancing with any one else. A younger brother 
of Osla’s acted as ‘gunner,’ always an important 
ofScial on such occasions. Armed with an old 
flint-lock musket, he kept blazing away blank 
shots at intervals as the company tramped merrily 
over the roadless hills. Arrived at the church, 
the musket was left outside at the door, and the 
party trooped in and took their places in front 
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would liave been coiitrary to all immemorial 
precedent not to have been provided with these 
smiii:' and comfit boxes. Then a whisky-hottle 
was produced and the health of the newly mar- 
ried couple drunk. A Shetland bride’s gown was 
almost always of coburg, gray, brown, or purple. 
Osla had chosen sober gray. A light cream- 
coloured shawl round her shoulders, a large net 
cap, busked with an enormous quantity of narrow 
ribbons of all shades of colom’, like a gaudy floral 
crowm, white 'woollen home-made stockings, and 
low leather shoes, completed her attire. Anything 
in the sliape of a bonnet would have been utterly 
out of place, and never formed part of the get- 
up of a Shetland bride. 

The parish school stood at a short distance 
from the church, and the boys, as usual on such 
occasions, had asked and obtained a half-holiday 
to see tlie %vedding-pai‘ty. Emerging fmm the 
church, the gay company was saluted with voci- 
ferous cheers. The gunner fired off his piece in 
acknowledgment; tlie biggest schoolboy sent a 
football bfgli in air ; and round and round the 
wedding-party for a mile or two of the walk 
homeward, the urchins kept up the ball-playing, 
racing and shouting like mad. The correct thing 
was ibr the bridegroom to give a new football 
to the sc]ioolboys,'’or a shilling in lieu of one. 
If the it was at once presented to the 

bride, and the greatest care was then taken that 
the ohl ball should be kept going, but never 
fall amongst the company. But if the niggardly 
bridegroom failed in this customary courtesy 
of a new ball or shilling, the inevitable conse- 
quence that the ball was mercilessly and 
pjersisfcently played amongst the party, to the 
great damage of the girls’ fineries. Ned, popular 
with every 'one, and of a most kindly and sym- 
pathetic nature, not only gave the shilling, but 
pri'sented a new ball as well, which lie Had him- 
self made a few days previously. His best-man 
carried it in his pocket, of course in a perfectly 
limp condition; but as soon as the party had 
fiiirly started from the church, he inflated* it to 
its iiill diinensions from a pair of lusty lungs, 
and handed it to tlie bridegroom. Ned then 
stepp(‘d forward, and with one vigorous kick sent 
tlie ball high aloft and amongst the delighted 
boys, who rent the air ivitli exultant shouts : 

! ‘ Hurrah for the bride and Inidegroom ! Good- 
luck to them. Hurrah, hurrah ! ’ 

Meantime, the married friends and neighbours 
who had been invited had assembled at Magnus’s 
house. These, headed by the bride’s father and 
mother, met the newdy married couple, and the 
3mung people tlioir attendants, on their arrival 
from church. The bride’s mother stepped forward 
with the bridescake — a large oatmeal cake, baked 
with butter, sugar, and caraway seeds. This she 
broke over tlie bride’s head before crossing the 
threshold, and distributed amongst the guests ; 
the father meanwhile handing drams all round. 
Healtlis were drunk according to the invariable 
formula: ‘Here’s to the bride and bridegroom 
and company.’ 

Dinner speedily followed. A Shetland fisher- 
man’s cottage usually consists of two apartments, 
the ‘but-end’ or kitchen, where all the family 
live and take their meals, and -wdiere the older 
children sleep ; and the ‘ ben-end,’ where the 
heads of the family and any young children there 


may be sleep in the two ‘box-beds’ against the 
wail. Magnus’s liouse, as becaine an udaller’s son, 
was provided with an additional small room. 
Dinner was a most substantial, I should say 
ponderous affam. The good things consisted of 
barley-broth, smoked mutton, pork ham, fresli 
and smoked geese, all boiled— nothing waas ever 
roasted— oatmeal cakes, bearnieal bannocks, ‘ bur- 
stin brunnies,’ and a few biscuits. Neither fish 
of any kind nor potatoes 'were ever produced at 
a W'eciding. (I should explain, for the benefit of 
the imiiiitiated reader, that ‘ burstiii ’ is a kind 
of meal made from oats or bear — the latter a 
coarse kind of barley— higlil}p dried in a kettle 
over the fire and ground very fine in a hand-mill ; 
and ‘biu’stiii brunnies’ are round thick cakes 
made of this meal, with or without the addition 
of butter, and baked on a gridiron over a peat-fire.) 

The arrangement of the guests was peculiar, 
but strictly according to custom. Dinner w'as 

served to those who had been at church in the 

but-end. About the middle of the table on one 

side— for there '^vas no head or foot — sat the 

married man, bridegroom, best-man, and general 
company of young men ; on the opposite side sat 
the niarried woman, bride, best-maid, and general 
company of unmarried women. ‘ The atild folk ’ 
—as all the married guests were irreverently 
called— had dinner in the ben-end, and all were 
served by Magnus and his wnfe. Drams were 
occasionally handed round, and sparingly par- 
taken of; indeed, there was nothing approaching 
to the slightest excess throughout the wedding 
festivities. But Shetlanders, I am proud to say, 
have always been an eminently temperate people ; 
and at the many weddings I have been a guest, I 
have never seen any one forget himself by over- 
, indulgence in drink. 

Dinner over, the tables and their contents were 
I quickly cleared away, the floor swept, and dancing 
commenced in the but-end. Frmdie, the best 
fiddler in the island — and a first-rate one he was, 
genial withal, a prime favourite, and always in 
great request at weddings or other merrymakings 
— had, as a matter of course, been invited. On 
the top of a huge seaman’s chest in a corner, a 
chair was set, and here Fi^jedie took liis place. 
Before commencing the hot and higldy fatiguing 
woi’k of the evening, the men disineumbered : 
themselves of their coats, and the ball began 
with w’hat is termed a ‘sixum reel,’ which is 
made up of three couples. This is always the 
most common and popular dance amongst Shet- 
landers. The figure of the reel is somewliat 
peculiar, but simple and graceful. As to ‘stops,’ 
when the dancers set to their x^artners, tlie}^ were 
conspicuous by their absence ; each dancer had 
a style and stexes of his own and lier own. Sixum, 
foursum, and threesuni reels, and an occasional 
country-dance, were engaged in with luiflagging 
energy and enthusiasm till tea-time. Round- 
dances were utterly unknown. Tea was served 
about seven o’clock, and then dancing was renewed 
with no diminution of spirit. 

About nine o’clock a distant shot was heard. 

‘ Grulacks ! ’ (Shetlandic for guisers or maskers) 

‘ Grulacks ! ’ was the cry ; and the dance in pro- 
gress was instantly stopped in mid career. The 
gunner flew for his old musket and fired off the 
shot of welcome, without wliich the grulacks 
would not have ax^x^roached the house. Presently, 
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Kix men entered, clad in most fantastic garb, 
wliicli tliorouglily disguised tlieiii. Some wore 
a rude straw tunic, reacliing to the knee ; some 
a short petticoat ; each had a white or striped 
cotton shirt over his coat ; and a gigantic high 
peaketl straw-hat, liberally trimmed with festoons 
of narrow ribbon of various colours, adorned his 
head ; wliile a thin handkerchief concealed his 
face, but did not blindfold him ; and in his hand 
he carried a stout stick at least four feet long. 
The skudler, or chief of tlie band of grulacks, is 
distinguished from the others by the more gaudy 
and elaborate decorations of his head-dress. Wel- 
comed by the iriendly shot, these strangely attired 
maskers stepped boldly forward and appropriated 
the middle space of the kitchen floor, flourishing 
their sticks and striking the floor with them, ancl 
snorting and grunting in a manner peculiar to 
grulacks and pigs, but saying never a word. Pre- 
sently, Fi"C‘die struck up the lively strains of the 
‘ Foola Eeel,’ and they danced, first by themselves, 
and then for an hour with the girls. Tlien they 
discovered themselves, had some very substantial 
' refreshments, and departed. All weddings were 
not graced by a visit of grulacks. It was meant 
as a very special mark of honour and res 23 ect. 

' About midnight the guests had siip^ryer ; and then 
the married ^^oi'tion of the company sped their 
way to their respective homes, but the young 
peoifle kept up the dancing for two or three i 
hours longer. i 

The time for bidding the bride good-iiigbt had 
now arrived, and as each young man stepped 
forward to offer his felicitations, he pulled out 
his 2>urse, and in the most ostentatious manner 
presented her with a small sum of money varying 
from one to three shillings. These were the only 
marriage presents going, or usual on similar occa- 
sions, and they were always graciously accepted. 
It wmiild have been regarded as an affront to 
refuse.'',. ■ 

It might be siij)posed that now the wedding- 
party would Anally separate. By no means. 
The correct thing in those days was to kee]3 
up the festivities till Saturday night, ancl Magnus 
Anderson was the last man in tlie island to depart 
one jot from old custom. Accordingly, accommo- 
dation was provided for the young people who had 
come from any considerable distance ; others went 
to their own homes ; but all again put in an 
appearance at daybreak on Friday morning ; and 
during this day and Saturday, the feasting and 
fun continued with unflagging spirit. The lads 
played games at football cluring the few hours 
of daylight, and the evenings were spent in 
dancing and games. On Saturday evening the 
wedding-party at last broke up ; but all met 
again at church on Sunday, when the newly 
married couple were ‘Idrkit.’ Ned and Osla 
walked into the church arm-in-arm and took 
their places, supported by the entire weclding- 
j^arty, the lads and lasses, however, in separate 
pews, according to the custom of those days. 

Ned and Osla still survive, a fine old couple, 
hale and hearty. Their married life has been 
happy and prosperous. They have brought up a 
large family of sons and daughters, most of whom 
are married. Their eldest son is the popular 
captain of a large steamer, whereat the ‘auld 
folk’ are naturally not a little proud. Their : 
grandchildren, too, are numerous ; and Osla is 


' full of hope that if her eldest daughter’s daughter 
— wlio is also her own namesake, and has always 
been her special ‘pet Iamb’ — has the good sense 
to accej)t the stetidy, handsome fisbeFlad who 
wants to make her his wife, she may live to be a 
great-grandmother. 
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Next to a colliery explosion, there is nothing 
more terrible among industrial disasters than 
the explosion of a boiler ; and the catastrophe 
seems still more terrible wlien it is considered 
that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
might, by the exercise of loroper precautions, 
be altogether avoided. It is a comfort to find, 
by the returns issued for last year, tliat boiler 
explosions show a marked decrease in number. 
The establishment of Boiler Insurance ancl Inspec- 
tion Companies, as well as the stringent action 
of the Board of Trade, are no doubt the j)rime 
factors in this reduction of such calamities. In 
looking over the returns of boiler explosions, we 
find that only two were credited to locomotive 
engines, and the plain reason for this is that 
such boilers are most carefully looked after. 
On the other hand, agricultural engines, and 
those working in various trades at a far lower 
pressure, were conspicuous by tlieir frequent 
mention. The princijDal cause of exp^Iosion is 
corrosion of the boiler-j)lates either internal or 
external — in some cases, the metal being eaten 
away until it was only the thickness of tough 
brown paper. When it is remembered that such 
a state of things can be immediately made appa- 
rent by the hydraulic test, it seems incredible 
that any steam-owner should allow his men to 
run any risk for want of periodical inspection 
of their useful servant, but rutliless master — 
the boiler. In very few cases can an explosion 
of this kind be truly called an accident, except 
by lenient jurymen wdio do not know the differ- 
ence between that word and the ex^u’essions 
‘ culpable carelessness ’ and ‘ negligence.’ 

A curious instance of the 2)o^ver of nitro- 
glycerine and its ^vonderful vitality — if such a 
term can be applied to it — has lately occurred 
at Larne. An old ship, rotten and uuseaworthy, 
had been abandoned in the harbour there many 
years ago, and had in process of time been 
carried aw^ay piecemeal by the neighbouring 
inhabitants for flrewmod. In February last two 
men were engaged in removing some of the old 
iron from the tube wdiich had formed part of 
the puimp of the vessel. They used a heavy 
hammer in this work, and at the second blow, 
an explo.sion occurred which killed them both 
instantly. Inquiry shovred that the vessel had 
long ago been used for the cfirriage of dynamite. 
Immersion in 'water has the property of sei>a- 
rating this dread explosive into its two con- 
stituents, namely, nitro-glycerine and infusorial 
earth. It is assumed that some of the former 
had settled in a recess in the ironw^ork, and had 
lain there until aroused into activity by the 
fatal blow. 

Some years ago, a hospital was founded by a 
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Lciievolent gentleman for tlie relief of our foitr- mental line of pijpes and attaclieci punijDs was 
footed fcdlow-creatures, and was named after tested at Aldershot with satisfactory results. A 
liiiiij ‘The Brown Institution.^ It stands in the contract has now been entered into for the laying 
Wandsworth Road, London. From the last annual down of fifty miles across the Desert, to follow the 

Report of this hospital we learn that there first section of the Berber Railway. It would be 

were treated during the past year two hundx-ed well if every difficulty in the way of that enter- 
aiid twenty-two in-patients, and three thousand prise could be as easily surmounted, 
two hundred and sixty-nine out-patients, prin- A scheme for connecting Paris and London by 
dpally horses and dogs. With regard to the a pneumatic tube has been devised, by wffiich 
latter, it appears that towards the ^ end of the mails could be, it is said, conveyed between the 
year a series of cavses of rabies occuiTed, but two capitals in one hour. The tube wnuH be of 
the disease ivas soon stamped out. Dr Burdon cast-iron, the lengths of which would be connected 
Sanderson, the 'well-kno'wn physiologist, w'as at together by india-rubber jimctions, Tlie carriage, 
one time at the head of this institution, and he as designed, is a wire recei 3 tacle covered wuth 
made a suggestion with regard to the prevention asbestos cloth, and made in such a manner that 
of hydrophobia, whicli, although of a most vain- the friction and the heat arising from such Me- 
able character, did not commend itself to the tion would be minimised. The compressed air 
official mind, and w’as tlierefox’e not acted upon, to give the carriage its motive-power would be 
He suggested that upon the back of every clog generated by a thirty-horse-power engine. It 
license issued should be printed a few lines remains to be seen wliethk’ this last phase of 

giving the leading symptoms of hydrophobia, Channel tunnelling will get beyond the 

so that dog-owners could be wmixed in time, stage. 

By this simple means the necessary^ steps could According to Engineering, a Dnited States 
be taken to isolate or destroy an afiiicted animal chemist has discovered a method of pi'eserving 
before it had time to do mischief to others. ‘ It -wood from decay, •which although at present only 
is never too late to mend,\and we feel confident applied to shingles — split logs used for roofing in 
that this useful hint will yet he acted upon. ^ lieu of slates or tiles*— will have many other appli- 
A new method of pi'oducing maps in relief cations. By the process the wood is also rendered 
has been invented and patented by a M. de ineombustible. Here is the method of treatment, 
Mendoiica, a Portuguese councillor of state ; and Two hundred and fifty gallons of water are 
the system^ is receiving the attention of the War mingled with twenty pjounds of lime and ten 
Ministries in France, Germany, and Italy. The pounds of salt. In this mixture the wood is 
maps are produced by chemical and mechanical boiled until quite saturated. Shingles so pre- 
processes ; and the hills, vales, watercourses, &c. pared will last lor roofing purposes for many years, 
of a country are shown with such accui’acy, that although unprotected with paint. With regal'd 
tlieii* height, depth, and extent can be readily to the fire-resisting powei’s of wood so p>repared, 
ineaaui'cd. The maps are printed upon thin experiments showed that when soaked in naplitlia 
paper, which caii be rolled up. and put ^in the and set alight, the shingles would not catch fire, 
pocket without injury; nor are they injured although, of course, the liquid burned itself out 
even if soaked in water for several lioiU'’s. Such A curious point in this xnetliod of preparing 
maps — which can be as cheaply produced, it is timber is that it is best applied to green wood, 
said, as ordinary charts— will ^ not only be of as then the sap cells are open, and better 
innnense service to an ainny in the field, but absoi'b the solution. 

will prove a boon to our schoolmasters and their For many years the electi’o-magnet lias been 
pujoils. ^ used occasionally by surgeons for the extraction 

General Colston, a ^ recent teaveller in the of small pieces of steel or moix which have 
^._olldan, has^ lately pointed out how it is that become imbedded in the eye. Such cases of acci- 


AruDs contrive to live m the waterless deserts dental injury are by no means uncommon, as our 
of that inucli-talked-of region. They are, to begin ophthalmic surgeons well know. Dr Snell of the 
with, abstemious in their habits, and know every Sheffield General Infirmary, in the neisrhbourhood 
crevice and hollow in the hills where water will of which steel works are numerous, lias had his 
coliect. They regard this fluid more ^perhaps in attentioii naturally drawn to the frequency of 
the iigdit of a liixury than as a necessity, and rise such cases, and has designed a form of mamietic 
it ^with woiideriul economy. They would ne^^>^er instrument which in his hands has proved of great 


Colston tells us that when Bedouins came to his the iron core protrudes ; and is furnished with a 
; camp, water would be offered them, but would hole, into which needles of different forms can be 
otten be rclused with the remark that the visitor screwed when required. At the other end of tlie 
had drunk yesterday. By cultivating this habit instrument the ends of the coil appear in the form I 
ot abstemio-usness, they ye ^ able to cover immense of two terminals, to which wires from a portable ' 
distances winch would be impossible for a Euro- battery can be readily attached. The needle is 
pem, unless las were accompanied by baggage- presented to the foreign bodj-, and directly the 
aannals. vo! 7^. - . , electric current is applied, is turned into a most 

r, \ difficulty 111^ the case of laying the powerful magnet, %vliicli pulls away the offending 

^yiakim-Berber Railway is, however, to be met fragment without any painful or tedious opera- 
m a somewhat novel way. Messrs John Russell tion. 

& Co. of Walsall proposed to the War Office last Once more the question of using balloons as an 
year that a pipe-lme might he laid across the aid to warfai-e has come to practical test, and 
ilesert. subsequently, three miles of an experi - 1 a number have been sent out to the Eastern 
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Bondan. It is rather remarkable that -war-bal- 
looning should only recently have been practised, 
especially -^vheii we remember that the French 
used a captive balloon for observing the move- 
ments of the enemy so long ago as 1794 at the 
battle of Fleiiriis. The great difficulty hitherto 
had been the necessary gas ; but this has_ been 
overcome in the present instance by carrying it 
from England compressed in cylinders. One 
man in a balloon at the height of a few hundred 
feet from the ground can do the work of a large 
contingent oii outpost duty. The thick scrub 
wdiich'in the late engagements near Suakim gave 
such protection to the Arabs, is thick no longer 
as now viewed from overhead. 

The clieap telegrams which we are promised 
in August next are expected so to increase the 
demand for that mode of correspondence that 
it has become necessary to erect nine hnndr’ed 
additional miles of wire. To support these lines, 
many thousand Norwegian pines have been felled, 
to be replanted as telegraph poles in this country. 
We learn that larch used to be employed for 
this purpose, hut it is found to be inferior to 
pine. But any kind of wooden support is 
perishable, even If treated with some preservative 
such as creosote. It therefore becomes a question 
of importance whether wooden poles should not 
be given up in favour of iron ones. The latter 
are,' liumaiiJy speaking, imperishable ; but they 
cost four times as much as wooden ones, and 
initial cost is a thing that must he taken account 
of in these clays of constantly increasing taxation. 

A newspaper correspondent in Afghanistan- 
speaks of the Persian bread as being a most 
peculiar and unsavoury substance. It is made 
I in large flaps, which lie suggests -would do for 
I morning newspapers as well as bread — should 
I the Persians ever require that kind of intellectual 
' food — if put through a printing-press. In colour, 
substance, and appearance it is like the black- 
smith’s leather apron which used to figure as the 
standard of Persia. In curious contrast to this 
kind of fore is the bread made from acorns by , 
the American Indians, the manufacture of which 
was lately described in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. The acorns are first of all ground to a 

e , and put in vats hollowed out of the soil. 

sr heated by dropping into it hot stones, is 
poured upon the pasty mass, and it washes out 
the bitterness from the acorn pulp. The mass 
is now taken up and spread upon a rock to dry. 
For use, it is once more mixed with water and 
made into thin cakes, which are baked before 
the fire. The food thus made is sweet and 
palatable. 

The last novelty in electrical science is the 
Bkrivanow primary battery, which, although of 
small size, will feed an electric lamp of some 
power. It has been tried on the Thames b}^ the 
police authorities for a search-light ; and more 
lately a domestic glow-lamp has "been exhibited 
which owes its radiance to the same source. 
Each cell of the battery consists of two zinc 
plates and a packet of chloride of silver, the 
exciting solution being caustic potash. The ini- 
tial cost of the silver is of course some-what 
heavy, but it does not waste. It is gradually 
transformed into metallic silver, which, once more 
reduced by a simple process to chloride, can he 
used again and' again in the battery. The 


apparatus is small and compact, and represents 
a distinct advance in the direction of primary 
batteries, even if it brings iis no nearer to 
universal electric illumination. 

It may interest many to know that the Edison 
Central Station for the distribution of electricity 
for lighting purposes has now been in continuous | 
operation for two years and a half, during which 
time there has been only one stoppage, lasting 
two hours. The price charged is at^tlie same 
rate as gas at two dollars per thousand feet — 
considerably more than double the average price 
charged for gas in Britain— but the Company 
only earns three per cent, upon the outlay. 

The recuperative system of gas-lighting which 
has for some time been on trial in the carriages 
of the Great Western Bail way, has lately been 
adopted in two rooms of the Langham Hotels 
London. The burners are made to consume their 
own products of combustion, and in the process 
they are supplied with the necessary volume of 
air at a high temperature. The principle is the 
same as that of the Siemens’ regenerative gas- 
burner, but without Jts cumbrous apparatus. 
Each burner is furnished with a glass dome, 
inside which the flame is projected horizontally. 
No shadow is cast by the hiiriier itself, as in 
ordinary gas-lamps, and the light is so white 
that colours can be readily distinguished by 
it. To these advantages may be added that of 
economy. 

If it be possible to make warfare more hicleous 
than it ever has been, the United States Dynamite 
Projectile Company will help towards that end. 
An account has lately been published of some 
practice with six-inch shells charged each with 
eleven pounds of nitro-gelatine. (This exjplosive 
contains ninety-five per cent, of nitro-glycerine.) 
The target -ivas a perpendicular ledge of, trap 
rock at a distance of one thousand yards from 
the gun. Tons of rock were torn away at the 
impact of each shell, the fragments being hurled 
a distance of half a mile. It is not difficult to 
imagine the efiect of such a projectile falling 
amid a mass of human beings. There is at least 
one aspect of this desire for wholesale carnage 
which we may look upon -ivitli comfort — ^it points 
to a time wfien warfare will become too awful 
to be countenanced by civilised beings, and when 
all quarrels will be perforce adjusted by inter- 
national arbitration. 

It has always been a common idea that those 
of our fellow-creatures who are afiiicted with 
blindness are endowed with abnormal power in 
the exercise of some other sense — hearing, for 
instance. This, According to Professor Graham 
Bell, is a mistake. He has found that the blind 
are far more liable to deafness than those who 
have the use of all their senses; and that the 
deaf are more liable to blindness than the more 
fortunate majority of their fellow-beings. Pro- 
fessor Bell has devoted nearly the whole of his 
life to the study of the afflicted ones called deaf- 
mutes — we, of course, do not here ignore his 
wonderful discovery of the magnetic telephone 
— and he certainly can he relied upon in the 
facts which he gives. 

Those who have the grievous misfortune to 
be the parents or guardians of little ones who 
are deficient in intelligence, would do well to 
note a caution which Professor Bell has given 
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in tliis direction. He asserts that children who 
are simply deaf are often sent to idiot schools. 
Ou the other hand, idiots who can hear perfectly 
are occasionally sent to schools for the deaf. In 
both cases, the difficulty of distinguishing the 
nature of the afliiction arises from the want of 
articulate speech, and this want of speech may 
ho due to lack of hearing or lack of intelligence. 
It is clear that a child should be examined by 
an expert, should he unfortunately be afflicted 
in either way. 

Herr Ealb of Vienna has started the theory 
that fire-damp in mines is of volcanic origin, and 
that explosions are to be looked for during any 
time that earthquakes may be prevalent, ^ He 
further gives certain dates on which miners 
must exer<dse particular care, for on those dates 
earthquakes may be expected. The process by 
which these astonishing imedictions is arrived at 
is not given, so we have no means of passing 
an opinion upon them. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr E. C. 
Reid, C.E., read a paper on the Utilisation of the 
Mississippi at j\Iinneapolis for Hour-milling, and 


on the Water-power oi isiagara riiiis. ivir xvcki 
said the Mississippi river at St Anthony’s Falls 
liad a catchment basin of twenty thousand square 
miles, or ten times the area drained by the Tay 
at Perth. The rainfall was thirty inches, and 
one-third of that found its way to the rivers. 
The fall of St Anthony’s was fifty feet high, 
and the rain could develop twenty-live thousand 
horse-power, except during the winter months, 
when auxiliary steam-power was needed. For 
flour-milling alone fourteen thousand horse-power 
was utilised, and the output for the Minneapolis 
mills was twenty-eight thousand barrels per day, 
which xvould take the yearly produce of two 
and a half million acres of wheat if working 
constantly. The United States government W’ere 
erecting "large reservoirs in the upper waters 
which would Iiave the effect of doubling the 
flow. The proximity of this water-power to the 
great wheat-growing districts had had tlie effect 
of raising iii Minneapolis a population of one 
hundred tlionsand. The Niagara river was 
regulated by the equalising power of the lakes, 
ill the same manner as the Blue Nile was regu- 
lated by the great lakes in Central Africa, 
and the result was that the discharge over 
Niagara Falls varied little all the year round. It 
could be computed from the rainfall returns that 
not less than tliree hundred thousand cubic feet 
per second passed over the Falls. That was thirty 
' times the quantity discharged by the Rhone at 
Geneva, the only large river that could compare 
with it in the "purity and colour of its water. 
From Lake Erie to Lake Ontario there was a fall 
of three hundred and thirty feet, and about three 
hundred feet of that could be taken advantage of 
for the production of mechanical power. Taking 
a mean Ml of two hundred and seventy-six feet 
from the head of the rapids to the level of Lake 
Ontario, the mechanical power that could be 
developed by Niagara was six million nine hun- 
dred thousand horse-power, which was equal to 
the power that would be obtaizied by the best 
cIuSkS of engines from the consumption of fifty 
million tons of coal, or one-half the whole output 
of the United States. That power was now lost 
for practical purposes, and its only effect would 


be to raise the temperature of the water in Lake 
Ontario onc-third of a degree Fahrenheit, Elec- 
tricians could now transmit and reproduce fifty 
per cent, of mechanical effort, and the day was 
not far distant when this great source of energy 
would be turned to some useful purpose. That 
could be done to a great extent without appreci- 
ably affecting the appearance of the Falls. 

I)uring the last few years, the demand for early 
impressions of prints engraved by Bartolozzi and 
his school has been steadily increasing, not only 
among collectors, but others who are anxious to 
acquire those fine engravings for interior decora- 
tion, and to match the present taste in antique 
house-furnishing. Engravings of this class, espe- 
cially if in fine condition, have lately increased 
very considerably in value ; and to meet, there- 
forej the increasing want, and at the same time 
take the place oF the numerous reprints from 
worn-out plates that have lately fioocled the 
market, JMessrs Field & Tuer of Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., have published a selection of engrav- 
ings from original copper plates belonging to 
a ‘well-known "collector. These plates, gradually 
acquired during the last twenty years, have 
been little or never before printed from, and 
the engravings are in many cases from the 
earliest" state of the plate. Among those sub- 
mitted to us, we especially admire ‘Summer’ and 
‘Winter,’ printed in the well-known red and 
brown; ‘Love Wounded’ and ‘Love Healed,’ in 
red ink, and never before published ; also the 
large plate, ‘Alexander HI. of Scotland rescued 
from the Fury of a Stag, by the intrepidity of 
Colin Fitzgerald,’ engraved from tlm painting by 
Benjamin "West, and only six impressions of 
which had previously been taken. 

THE YIOLET BANK. 

OxcE more, clear friend, tlie violet bank we seek, 

And tread witli joy our old familiar ways ; 

Gone is fell Winter, gray, and stern, and bleak ; 

And laughing Spring fills every hearij v/itli piaise. 
Once more we hail bright morns and lengthening ciaj’s, 
And all the dear delights that \Yinter stole ; 

Glad of the sunlight, with its tender rays, 

Charmed wdth the loveliness which decks tlie whole ; 
Grateful for Love, which undeserved is onrs — 

Love constant as this light which comes, new-horn. 
And speaks to us of Him who makes the flowers 
Come gently forth to Hess ‘ the smiling morn.’ 

■With all this beauty, we may be forgiven 
If we forget that earth is xot our heaven. 
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The nearest approach to Oran’s case is that 
CENTENARIANS. published in what was then called the RuBsian 

Ik spite of all that is said of the wasteful effect Petershiirg Qazetk\ in the early part of 1812, 
which the hurry and excitement of modern times where and when it was stated, but merely stated, 
are supposed to hare on human life, people are that a man had died in the diocese or province of 
being heard of in many parts of the world Ekaterinoslav, between two hundred and two 
existing far beyond the orthodox span of years, hundred and five years of age ! 
and so demonstrating in the most patent manner From the very long list of reputed centenarians 
that even in this nineteenth century, and amid we extract a number of the more interesting and 
the struggle and stress which are among its notable, none of whom, however — if the recorded 
prevailing characteristics, it is possible for men data are to be relied on — are younger than six- 
and women to live for a hundred years and more, score years and ten ; the number of cases of 
It is almost an eveiyday experience to note, those whose ages range from one hundred and 
among the many interesting items of ‘mtal’news thirty down being very numerous. First of all, 
that appear in the newspapers, a paragraph con- there is the well-known case of Thomas Parr, or 
taining an account of the ‘ death of a centenarian,’ ^ Old ’ Parr as he is sometimes called. And yet 
or giving publicity to the fact that some one of he is a mere child compared with Thomas Oran, 
the human family has attained his or her liun- or some of the others on the list, where he only 
dredth anniversary. And so undoubted testimony stands fourteenth in order of age, although he 
is in this manner being established — notwith- actually lived to be one hundred and fifty-two., 
standing all that is declared to the contrary — The death of Old Parr occurred in 1635, the same 
that men and •women may be moderns and cen- year, it is curious to note, in which another ‘ Parr ’ 
teiiarians at the same time. It cannot, however, was born and destined, like his better-known 
be affirmed that people live so long now as they namesake, to be celebrated as a centenarian. This 
did a century or two ago, if the evidence of the latter person — probably a relative of Old Parr — 
great ages to which some notable instances of our whose grandson, John Michaelstone, lived till he 
ancestors attained is to he relied upon. In these was one hundred and twenty-seven — attained the 
days, a man is looked upon as a kind of miracle age of one hundred and twenty-four, thus falling 
who has existed for a hundred years ere he short of Thomas Parr by twenty-eight years, 
‘shuffled off the mortal coil.’ But what would Standing only fourteenth on the list in point 
be thought of that individual who was not of age, Old Parr is the junior of the thirteen 
called upon to do so until the record of his persons who are before him by periods varying 
years showed the unparalleled number of two from seven to fifty-five years, this latter number 
hundred and seven ? The conditions of such being the difference in age between himself and 
a life existing on the earth to-day, or, indeed, Tliomas Gran. Both of these men were contem- 
existing at any time within comparatively modern poraries for the space of one hundred and five 
limits, are almost impossible to imagine. Yet years ! In point of age, therefore, after Oran, 
such a life is said to have existed in the person it may be interesting to give the names and 
of Thomas Oran, who, we are told, died at the ages of those individuals who lived for a shorter, 
age of two hundred and seven, at St Leonard’s, period than he, and yet for a longer period than 
Shoreditch, in the year 1588. The evidence of ‘ Old Parr.’ Excluding the two-hundred-yeai* old 
this case of longevity is said to be confirmed by Russian, we have on record the following worthy 
the register of the parish of St Leonard’s, the date descendants of Methuselah : Peter Tortin, died at 
of Oran’s death being given as having occurred Temeswar, Hungary, in 1724, aged one hundred 
on the 28 til of January of that year. and eighty-five ; a mulatto man, at Frederick- 
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town, Yirginia, in 1798, one hundred and eighty ; called M^CuIlocIi, died at Aberdeen about tlio 
Goloiir M'Grain, at isle of Jura, in 1805, one same date, only fourteen years younger than 
hundred and eighty ; Louisa Truxo, a negress, Colonel Winslow ; while the same age, one him- 
at Tucuman, South America, 1780, one hundred dred and thirty-two, was attained by a sailor. 

I and seyenty-five ; John Boom, at Temeswar, In the list there are three soldiers and three 
' Hungary, in 1741, one hundred and seventy-two ; sailors whose ages average one hundred and 
Henry Jenkins, at Eilerton-on-Swale, Yorkshire, twenty-seven years. _ . . ' 

in 1(570, one hundred and sixty-nine ; William We may next mention a number of miscel- 
Edwards, at Cochen, near Cardiff, in 1668, one laneous worthies who_ are credited with having 
hundred and sixty-eight ; a woman living at cheated Death of his due for so long. Marc 

Moscow, in 1848, one ' hundred and sixty-eight ; Albuna, an Ethiopian, lived a century and a 

Jonas Warren, at Ballydoyle, Ireland, in 1787, half; a coloured man died in 1850 at Spanish 

one hundred and sixt^^-seven ; Sarah Brookman, Town, Jamaica, in his one hundred and forty- 

at Glastonbury, in 1793, one hundred and sixty- second year ; C. J. Drakeiiberg, a Korwv^gian, 
six ; Judith Scott, at Islington, in 1800, one him- lived for a hundred and forty-one years, as also 
dred and sixty-two ; Jonas Surington, at Bergen, did William Evans, a Welshman ; William Gul- 
Horway, in 1797, one hundred "and fifty-nine ; stone, an Irishman, died at the age of one hun- 
James Bowles, at Killingworth, Warwickshire, in dred and forty ; William Sliapley, another Irish- 
1656, one Imndred and fifty-nine. Afterwards man, at one hundred and thirty-eight ; William 
there follows a long list of persons of various Beale, also a native of Ireland, at one hundred 
nationalities, whose ages range from one hundred and thirt 3 ’'-six ; and thirteen more of the sons of 
and fifty-nine down 'to one'hundred and thirty. St Patrick from that age down. It is remarkable 
In all, there are two hundred and ten ; and that in the list of two Imndred and ten persons 
of these, thirty-one are given 'as having been who attained the age, and beyond it, of one 
one Imndred and thirty years old. hundred and twenty, thirty-one were Irish, and 

The list may he divided into males and females ; mostly belonged to the poor or peasant class, 
and of the former there are one hundred and To come now to the females, of whom sixty- 
forfcy-two as against sixty-eight of the latter, a eight are included in our list. Perhaps the most 
cmioiis statement to make to-day, when the interesting names are those of two Irish ladies w^ho 
proportion of females in this and in many other belonged to the aristocracy. The Countess Desmond : 
countries largely exceeds that of the males. Of was said to be one hundred and forty-eight when j 
the one hundred and forty-two old men, it is slie died ; while her co-aristocrat, the Countess of I 
perhaps initially interesting to notice that seven Eccleston, is credited with having lived one hun- 
of them were either physicians or surgeons, dred and forty-three years. Not so old as the 
whose clays, we may assume, were spent in former lady was a humbler native of Ireland, 
heli>iiig to prolong the lives of their fellows, Biddy or Bridget Devine, who died at Manchester 
althoiigli they may have withheld from them in 1845, aged one hundred and forty-seven, where, 
that ^elixii’’ v/hich so long sustained their own probably a hundred years before, she had toiled o,s 
lives. Six of these disciples of ^sctilapius a washerwoman. But perhaps the most pathetic 
were natives of Scotland, while the seventh was case of feminine longevity in this list, if not on 
an Englishman, a Dr Wm. Mead, aged one record anywhere, is that of a poor woman, a Mrs 
hundred and forty-eight In all probability, Grey, of Northfleet, Kent, who was born deaf and 
this was the oldest doctor that ever lived. A dumb and died without ever, during one hundred 
Dr Mofiat, or Movett, of Dumfries, approaches and thirty-one years, being able to hear or to 
the nearest to him, at one hundred and thirty- speak a word. Sfor were uninteresting cases those 
i nine years. Then we have a baronet, Sir Fleet- of ‘ Martha,’ wife of a Mohican chief, who died in 
wood Shepherd, who died in Essex in 1765, aged 1806, aged one hundred and thirty ; of a certain 
one hundred and thirty-one ; so that, in this Eebecca Fury, a black woman " of Falmouth, 
connection, it may not be amiss to remark that Jamaica, aged one hundred and forty ; and of 
the venerable Sir Moses Montefiore, whose cen- Sarah Anderson, a free black, who survived for forty 
tenary was celebrated the other day, is not the years after receiving her freedom on her hundredth 
only person of high social rank who has stepped birthday. But the oldest woman on record was 
across that line or limit of old age which is, also a negress, Louisa Truxo, a native of Tucuman, 
comparatively speaking, touched by the totter- South America, where she died in 1780, at the 
ing feet of so few mortals. Next in point of reputed age of one hundred and seventy-five, 
general interest we have the names of twelve Our list is by no means exhausted ; but the 
farmers or agriculturists, whose given ages ave- examples we have given are perhaps sufficient to 
I rage, for each individual, one hundred and thirty- interest the reader. It is not to be supposed that 

' three years. Then the army and navy are the race of centenarians has become anything like 

represented not unwoi’thily, albeit not so nume- an extinct gemis homo. We frequently read of 
rously as the foregoing class, demonstrating that genuine cases occurring, most of them being poor 

a man may risk his life for the honour* of his persons, or persons living in the humblest walks 

country and yet escape the ^ imminent death- of Me. And with increased sanitary blessings, 

penalty which so many of his brave comrades there is no reason why those cases should not 

pay. ^ A certain Colonel Winslow died at Tippe- multiply. By the ordinary laws of life, no man can 
rary in 1766, at the ^ age of one hundred and be certain he shall continue in existence a single 
forty-six ; but there is no other record of his year, much less any definite number of years ; but 
career than that he was endowed with great phy- with an average constitution, he may fairly expect 

sical prowess and endurance. Such a veteran his days to be long in the land, if he keep the 

at the present day would cost the government divine commandments brought down and pro- 
no trifling sum ! Another soldier, a Scotsman, claimed by science ; for the complete cycle of 
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apparent why 'Waring should ]m specially inte- 
rested ; and as a maker ot fact, the newspaper 
found its w'ay to the waste-paper basket, and 
interested nobody. But no doubt Mrs Gaunt's 
intentions had been excellent. When the young 
soldier arrived, there was «a caniagai at the door, 
and Constance had her hat on, are going,' 

she said, ‘to San Remo, to see about a piano. 
Do you know San Remo'? Oli, I forgot yon are 
as. much a stranger as I am; you don’t knov/ 
anything. ^ What a good thing that there are 
two ignorant persons. We v/ill kee]p eacli other 
in countenance, and they will he compelled to 
make all kinds of expeditions to show us every- 
thing.’ 

‘ That will be a wonderful chance for me,’ said 
the young man, ‘ for nobody wmuld take so much 
trouble for me alone.’ 

‘How can you tell that? Miss Tasie, I should 
think, would be an excellent cicerone,’ said Con- 
stance. She said it with a light laugh of sug- 
gestion, meaning to imply, though, of course, 
she had said nothing, that Tasie would be too 
happy to put herself at Captain Gaunt’s dis- 
position ; a suggestion which he, too, received 
with a laugh ; for this is one of the points upon 
which both boys and girls are always ungenerous. 

‘And failing Miss Tasie,’ said Constance, ‘sup- 
pose you come wnth papa and me ? They say 
it is a pretty drive. They say, of course, that 
everything here is lovely, and that the Riviera 
is paradise. Do you find it so ? ’ 

‘I can fancy ckcumstances in which I should 
find it so,’ said the young soldier. 

‘ Ah, yes ; every one can do that. I can fancy 
circumstances in which Regent Street would be 
paradise — oh, very easily. It is not far from 
paradise at any time.’ 


impossible, though, under the varied conditions of 
life, it is exceedingly imxu’ohable for a man to live 
for such a period of time. It is calculated, how- 
ever, that in round numbers one in a hundred 
thousand lives is a centenarian. 

In closing this article, and by way of a 
practical application of the obvious moral of the 
sul'jject, the. Ibllowing delineation of the ‘portrait 
of a man destined to a long life,’ drawm by 
the German jphysician Hiifeland, may not be 
vatliout point and interest : ‘ He has a proper 
and well-proportioned stature, wnthout, however, j 
being too tall. He is rather of the middle j 
size, and sornew 
is not too ilorid ; 

'outli is 
approache^ 


'hat thick-set. His complexio 
at anyrate, too much rudd; 
3 seldom a si<in of longeviti 


ness in y 
His hair 

black ; his" skin is strong, but not rough. His 
head is not too big ; he has large veins at the 
extremities, and his shoulders are rather round 
than flat. His neck is not too long ; his abdomen 
does not project; and his hands are large, but 
not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick 
than long, and his legs are firm and round. He 
has also a broad-arched chest, a strong voice, and 
the iuculty of retaining Ms breath for a long 
time without difficulty. In general, there is 
complete harmony in all Ms parts. His senses 
are good, but not too delicate ; his pulse is slow 
and regular. His stomach is excellent, Ms appe- 
tite good, and Ms digestion easy. The joys of 
the table are to him of importance : they tune 
his mind to serenity, and his soul partakes in 
the ]pleasure which they communicate. He does 
not eat merely for the sake of eating, but each 
meal is an hour of daily festivity, a kind of 
delight attended with this advantage, with regard 
to others, that it does not make Mm poorer, but 
richer. He eats slowly, and has not too much 
thirst. Too great thirst is always a sign of 


Miss Waring, if you tMnk 
Oh, that is easily explained. I 


‘Ah, I understand ^mu have heard a great deal 
about my sister. I sufller here from being com- 
pared with her. I am not nearly so good, so wise, 
as Frances. But is that my fault, Captain Gaunt 1 
You are impartial; you are a new-comer. If I 
could be, I would be as nice as Frances, don’t 
you believe ? ’ 

The young man gave Constance a look, which, 
indeed, she expected, and said with confusion : 
‘I don’t see— any need for improvement,’ and 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Captain Gaunt called next day to bring, he 
said, a message from his mother. She sent Mr 
Waring a newspaper which she thought he might 
lilvC to see, an English weekly newspaper, which 
some of her correspondents had sent her, in which 

there was an article He did not give a 

very clear account of this, nor make it distinctly 
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I biU only to believe that I would be as nice if 
I I could. However, all that is no explanation, 
j We have a mother, yon know, in England. We 
are, nnfortniiately, that sad thing, a household 
divided against itself.’ 

Captain Gaunt was not prepared for such con- 
fidences. He grew still a little browner with 
embarrassment, and muttered something about 
being very sorry, not knowing what to say. 

‘ Oil, there is" not very much to be sorry about. 
Papa enjoys himself in his way here, and mamma 
is very happy at home. The only thing is that 
we imist each have our turn, you know— that 
is only fair. So Frances has gone ^ to mamma, 
and here am I in Bordighera. We are each 
dreadfully out of our element. ^ Her friends 
condemn me, to begin with, as if it were my 
fault that I am not like her; and my friends, 

perhaps But no ; I don’t think so. Frances 

is so good, so nice, so everything a girl ought to be.^ 

At this she laughed softly again ; and young 
■Gaunt’s consciousness that his mother’s much 
vaunted Frances was the sort of girl to please 
old ladies rather than yoimg men, a prim, little, 
smooth, correct maiden, with not the least ‘go’ 
in her, took additional force and certainty.— 
Whereas ! But he had no words in which to ex- 
X>ress his sense of the advantages on the other side. ; 

‘ You must hnd it,’ he said, knowing nothing i 
more original to say, ‘dreadfully dull living here.’ ! 

‘ I have not found anything as yet ; I have only 
just come. I am no more than a few days older 
than you are. We can compare notes as time 
goes on. But perhaps you don’t mean to stay 
very long in these abodes of the blest P 

‘I don’t know that I did intend it. But I 
shall stay now as long as ever I can,’ said the 
young man. Then— for he was shy — ^he added 
hastily : ‘It is a long time since I have seen my 
people, and they like to have me.’ 

‘Katurally. "But you need not have spoiled 
what looked like a very pretty compliment hy 
adding that. Perlwps you didn’t mean it for a 
com]3liment ? — Oh, 1 don’t mind at all. It is 
much more original, if you didn’t mean it. Com- 
pliments are such common coin. But I don’t pre- 
tend to despise them, as some girls do ; and I don’t 
I like to see them spoiled,’ Constance said seriously. 

The young man looked at her with consterna- 
tion. After a while, his moustache expanded into 
a laugh, but it wais a confused laugh, and he 
did not understand. Still less did he know lio-w 
to reply. Constance had been used to sharper 
wits, W'lio took her at half a w’ord ; and she was 
half angry to be thus obliged to explain. 

‘We are going to San Eemo, as I told you,’ 
she said, ‘I am waiting for my fathef. We a 
going to look for a piano. Frances is not musical, 
so there is no piano in the house. You must 
come too, and give your advice.— Oh, are you 
ready, papa ? Captain Gaunt, wdio does not know 
San Eemo, and who does know music, is coming 
with us to give us his advice.’ 

The young soldier stammered forth that to go 
to San Eemo was the thing he most desired in 
the world. ‘But I don’t think my advice will 
he good for much,’ he said conscientiously. ‘I 
do a little on the violin ; but as for pretending 
to be a judge of a piano ’ 

‘Gome; we are all ready,’ said Constance, 
leading the wmy. 


Waring had to let the young fellow precede 
him, to see him get into the carriage without any 
articulate murmur. As a matter of fact, a sort 
of stupor seized the father, altogether unacciis- 
tomecl to be the victim of accidents. Frances 
might have lived by his side till she wms fifty 
before she would have thought of inviting a 
stranger to be of tlieir party— a stranger, a young 
man, which was a class of being with which 
Waring had little patience, a young soldier, pro- 
verbially frivolous, and occupied with foolish 
matters. Young Gaunt respectfully left to his 
senior the place beside Constance ; but he placed 
himself opposite to her, and kept Ms eyes upon 
her with a devout attention, w^hich Waring wnmld 
have thought ridiculous had he not been irritated 
by it.- The young fellow w^as a great deal too 
much absorbed to contribute much to the amuse- 
ment of the party ; and it irritated Waring beyond 
measure to see his eyes glance froni under his 
eyebrow^s, opening wider with delight, half closing 
with laughter, the ends of his moustache going 
up to his ears. Waring, an impartial spectator, 
was not so much impressed by his daughter’s wit. 
He thought he had heard a great deal of the 
same before, or even better, surely better, for he 
could recollect that he had in his day been 
charmed by a similar treatment, which must have 
been much lighter in touch, much less common- 
place in subject, because — he wuis charmed. Thus 
we argue in our generations. In the meantime, 
young Gaunt, though he had not been without 
some experience, looked at Constance from under 
his brows, and listened as if to the utterances 
of the gods. If only they could have had it all 
to themselves ; if only the old father had been 
out of the way ! 

The sunshine, the sea, the beautiful colour, the 
unexpected vision round every corner of another 
and another picturesque cluster of towms and 
roofs ; all that charm and variety w'hich give to 
Italy above every country on earth the admixture 
of human interest, the endless chain of association 
w^hich adds a grace to natural beauty, made very 
little impression upon this young pair. She 
would have been amused and delighted by the 
exercise of her owm pow’er, and he wmuld have 
been enthralled by her beauty, and what he 
considered her wit and high spirits, had their 
progress been along the dullest streets. It wns 
only Waring’s eyes, disgusted by the prospect 
before him of his daughter’s little ai-tifices, and 
young Gaunt’s imbecile subjection, which turned 
with any special consciousness to the varying blues 
of the sea, to the endless developments of the 
landscape. Flirtation is one of the last things 
in the world to brook a spectator. Its little 
absurdities, wdiich are so delightful to the actors 
in the drama, and wdiich at a distance the severest 
critic may smile at and forgive, excite the wratli 
of a too clever looker-on in a way quite dispro- 
portioned to their real offensiveness. The inter- 
change of chatter wrhich prevents, as that observer 
would say, all rational conyersation, the attempts 
to charm, wrhich are so transparent, the response 
of silly admiration, w^hicli is only another form 
of vanity — how^ profoundly sensible we all are 
of their folly. Had Constance taken as much 
pains to please her father, he would, in all prob- 
ability, have yielded altogether to the spell ; but 
he was angry, ashamed, furious, that she should 
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address tliose %viles to tlie younjj^ stranger, and 1 iielped her with his advice about the piano, 
saw through him with a clear-sightedness which bending his head over lier as she ran through 
was exasperating. Jt was jdi the more exaspe- a little air or two, and struck a few chords on one 
rating that he could }iot tell what she meant by after the other of the music-seller’s stock. They 
it. Was it possible that she had already formed were not very admirable instruments, but one 
an inclination towards this tawny young stranger? was found that would do. 

Had his bilious hues affected her imagination ? ‘ You can bring your violiii,’ Constance said ; 

Love at first sight is a very respectable emotion, ‘we must try to amuse ourselves a little.’ This 
and commands in many cases both sympathy and was before her father left him, and he heard it 
admiration. But no man likes to see the working with a groan. 

of this sentiment in the woman who belongs to Waring took a silent walk round the bay while 
him. Had Constance fallen in love? He grew the purchases went on.^ Hetlmughtofpastexpe- 
angry at the very suggestion, though breathed only riences, of the attraction which a shop has for 
in the recesses' of "his own miiid. A girl who women. Frances, no doubt, after a little of lier 
bad been brought up in the 'world, who had seen mother’s training, would be the same. She would 
all kinds of people, was it possible that she should find out the charms of shopping. He had not even 
fail a victim in a moment to the attractions of her return to look forward to, for she would not 
a young nobody ? a young fellow ■who knew be the same Frances who had left him, when she 
nothmg''but India. That he should be subjected, came back. JVhen she came back?~if she ever 
was simple enougli ; but Constance! Waring’s came back. The same Frances, never; perhaps 
brow clouded more and more. He kept silent, not even a changed Frances. Her mother would 
taking no part in the talk, and the young fools quickly see what an advantage she had in getting 
did not so inuch as remark it ! but went on with the daughter 'whom her husband had brought up. 


their own absurdity more and more. 


She would not give her back; she would turn 


The transformation of a series of little Italian her into a second Constance. There had been a j 
municipalities, although in their nature more time when Waring had concluded that^ Constance i 
towns than villages, rendered less rustic by the was amusing and Frances dull ; but it must be | 
traditions of an exposed coast, and many a crisis remembered that he was under provocation now. 
of self-defence, into little modern towns full of If she had been amusing, it had not been for him. 
hotels and tourists, is neither a pleasant nor a She had exerted herself to please a commoxiplace,. 
lovely process. San Eemo in the old days, before undistinguished boy, with an air of being indif- 
Dr Antonio made it known to the world, lay fereizt to everything else, which was beyond niea- i 
among its olive gardens on the edge of the sea, sure irritating to her father. And now she had 

which grew bluer and bluer as it crept to the feet got scent of shops, and would never be happy save 

of the "’human master of the soil, a delight to When she was rushing from one place to another 
behold, a little pictuz’e which memory cherished, —to Mentone, to Nice perhaps,^ wherever her 
Wide promenades flanked with big hotels, with fancied wants might lead her. Waring discussed 
conventional gardens full of green "bushes, and a all this with himself as he rambled along, ^ his 
kiosk for the band, make a very different pro- nerves all set on edge, his taste revolted. Flirta- , 

spect now. But then, in the old days, there tions and shops — was he to be bpught to this? 

could have been no music-sellers with pianos to he who had been free from domestic incumbrance, 

• let or sell ; no famous English chemist with who had known nothing for so many years but 
coloured bottles ; no big shops in which travellers a little ministrant, who never troubled him, %vho 
could be tempted. Constance forgot Captain was ready when he wanted her, but never put 
Gaunt when she found herself in this atmosphere forth herself as a restraint or an annoyance. He 
of the world. She began to remember things had ■ advised Constance to take what good ^ she 
slie wanted. ‘ Papa, if you don’t despise it too could iind in her life ; but he had never imagined 
jimch, you must let me do a little shopping,’ she that this was the line she would take, 
said. She wanted a hat for the sun. She wanted The drive home was scarcely more satisfactory, 
some eau de Cologne. She wanted just to run Young Gaunt had got a little courage by the 
into the jeweller’s to see if the coral was good, episode of the shops. He veiitured to tell her 
to see if there were any peasant-ornaments which of the trifles he had brought with him from India, 
would be characteristic. At all this her father and to ask if Miss Waring would care to see them ; 
smiled somewhat grimly, taking it as a part of and he described to her the progress he had made 
the camjxaign into which his daughter had chosen with his violin and what his attainments were^ in 
to enter for the overthrow of the young soldier, music. Constance told him that the best thing 
But Constance was perfectly sincere, and had he could do was to bring the said violin and all 
forgotten her campaign in the new and warmer his music, so that they might see what they could 
interest. do together. ‘If you are not too far advanced 

‘ So long as you do not ask me to attend you for me,’ she said with a laugh. ‘ Come in the 
from shop to shop,’ he said. morning, when we shall not be interrupted.’ 

‘0 no ; Captain Gaunt will come,’ said Con- Her father listened, but said nothing. His 
stance.^^ imagination immediately set before him the 

Captain Gaunt was not a victim who required tuning and scraping, the clang of the piano, the 
many wiles. He was less amusing than she had shriek of the fiddle, and^ he himself only two 
hopecl, in so far that he had given in, in an incre- rooms off, endeavouring in vain to collect his 
dibly short space of time. He w’as now in a con- thoughts and do his work ! Mr Waring’s^ work 
ditioii to be trampled on at her pleasure, and this was not of the first importance, but still it was 
was unexciting. A longer resistance would have his work, and momentous to him. He bore, 
been much more to Constance’ mind. Captain however, a countenance unmoved, if very grave, . 
Gaunt accompanied her to all the shops. He and even endured without a word the young 
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I ‘ No ; Yerj rniicli tlie reverse, I slioiild tliink. 
I But it lurul better be clearly deiiiiecl, for my 
I satisfaction, Constance, wliicli of you is true— the 
i girl who crie<l over her loneliness last night, 

! or she who made love to Captain Gaunt this 
' morning’ 

' ‘No, "papa; only W'as a little nice to him, 
because he is lonely too,’ 

‘These delicacies of expression are too fine for 

ii^e. YHio made the poor young fellow believe 

that she liked his society immensely, was much 
interested, counted upon him and his violin as 
her greatest pleasures.’ 

‘ You are going too far,’ she said. ‘ I think the 
fiddle will be fun. When you iDlay very badly 
and are a little conceited about it, you are always 
amusing. And as for Captain Gaunt — so long as 
he does not comjdain ’ 

‘ It is I who am complaining, Constance.’ 

‘Tfell, papa — but -why? You told me last 
night to take what I had, since I could not have 
what I want.’ 

‘ And you have acted upon my advice ? WTth 
great promptitude, I must allow.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said with composure. ‘Wliat is the 
use of losing time? It is not my fault if there 
is somebody here quite ready. It amuses him 
too. And what harm am I doing ? A girl can’t 
he asked — except for fun — those disagreeable 
questions.’ 

‘And therefore you think a girl can do — what 
would be dishonourable in a man.’ 

‘Oh, you are so much too serious,’ cried Con- 
stance. ‘Are you always as serious as this ? You 
laughed when I told you about Fanny Gervoise. 
It is only because it is me that you find fault. 
And don’t you think it is a little too soon for 
parental interference? The Gaunts would he 
much surprised. They would think you were 
afraid for my peace of mind, papa — as her ]?arents 
were afraid for Miss Tasie.’ 

This moved the stern father to a smile. He 
had thought that Constance did not appreciate 
that joke ; hut the girl had more humour than 
he supposed. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘you will have 
your own way ; but remember, Constance, I 


wards in the loggia. He did not himself want 
any tea; lie left the young people to enjoy 
this refreshment together while he retired to liis 
bookroom. But with only two rooms between, 
and with his senses 
iicard their voices, 


people to enjoy 
’is 

mly two rooms between, 
^ .ckened by displeasure, he 
the laughter, the continual 
flow of talk, even the little tinkle of the teacups— 
every sound. H. h-I 
Frances’ tea ; but then. 


He had never been disturbed by 
except Tasie Durant, 
► share it, no son from 
the hungtilow, no privileged messenger sent by 
his mother. Mrs Gaunt’s children, of whom she 
talked continually, had always been a nuisance, 
except to the syrnpa.thetie soul of Frances, But 
who could have imagined the prominence which 
they had as.sumed now ? 

Young Gaunt did not go away until shortly 
before dinner ; and Constance, after accompanying 
Mm to the anteroom, went along the corridor 
singing, to her own room, to change her dress. 
Though her room (Frances’ room that was) was 
at the extremity of the suite, her father heard 
her light voice running on in a little operatic air 
ail the time she made her toilet. Had it been 
described in a book, he thought to himself it 
would have had a pretty sound. The girl’s voice, 
sweet and gay, sounding through the house, the 
voice of happy youth brightening the dull life 


THE EGYPT EXPLOEATION FUND. 

It has long been a disgrace to Great Britain that 
she neglected the rich field of research which 
offers itself to the antiquary in Egypt. Though 
we have produced one or two great Egyptologists, 
such as Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Dr Birch, 
we have allowed Germans and Frenchmen to 
become the pioneers of investigation and the 
leaders of 


in this department. 
^ towards the removal 
of this disgrace was made in 1883 by the starting 
of the ‘Egypt Exploration Fund,’ the object of 
whicli was, by means of excavations, on the spot, 
to identify the sites mentioned in the Book of 
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35xocliis in connection tlio sojourn of the his excavations ; but the 

children of Israel in Egy]')t and their departure, tions has suggested that tl 
Though apparently limited in its object, the but Pithom. 
lilgypt Exploration Fund ought to be supported This was already sus] 
by all Englishmen ^rlio talee an interest in the from an examination of 1 
progress of Egyptology, as it is certain that the statues formerly found by 
excavations undertaken in following the track: and now standing in tl: 
ot the Israelites will lead to discoveries ' likely The inscriptions on these 
to throw light on some of the most perplexing were all dedicated^ to the 
<|uestions of Egyntian liistorv, and thus w'ill cation of the setting sun 
iilmninate a far'wider Held than that of Biblical means in Egyptian, Hhe 
research. Thus, for example, one of the sites at the name Pithom was al 
winch excavations wore begun by the Fund wus from Exodus, but from 
Sa'ii or Tunis, siijiposed to be the Zoan of Scrip- where it appears as the 
ture. Here was the capital of the empire of nome or province of Lowe 
the Hyksos, that mysterious dynasty of Shex:)- tions uncovered the sih 
herd kings whose origin is still one of the cated to Turn, showing tl 
riddles of Egyptian history. Though the first an important sanctuary ol 
winter’s excavkions liaci not, when this paper was monuments were discover 
written, pierced below the thick layers of remains of the city, Pi-Tum, ^ was c 
of the Roman and Ptolemaic periods which lie of the Roman period si 
above the buildings of earlier ages, there can name "was Heroopolis ; a cl 
be little doubt that further search will he re- firmed by comparing the 
warded ivith the discovery of some facts which versions of^ Genesis xlvi. i 
will contribute materially to our knowledge of familiar with the geogra 
these overthrowers of the first Egyptian empire, the Septiiagint, instead o 
Egyjitian research is, in fact, a lottery in which opolis, and the Coptic tr 
at any moment the most ■wonderful j)rizes may Pithom. But now for 
turn iij). A single ipajpyrus, jD^'^served as only which connect this Pitlioi 
that wonderful ciimate can preserve things, may Exodus, built by the Is: 
be found which may fill up all the blanks in chapter of Exodus, Pithoi 
EgyjDtian history. We must rejoice, then, to find city,’ a word which He 
our country xmtting her hand again to the work would be better translate! 
of Egyptian excavation ; and Ave have further cause course of his excavations, 
for congratulation in the fact that she has now some remarkable building 
at the iiead of tlm excavations, in the person, of built, having very thick 
Mr Flinders Petrie, a young Egyx:>tologist of the opening either for doc 
greatest x)i’oinise, Avhose work in the Pyramid believes that these huildi 
field has already shoAvn that he ]3ossesses the built ‘for no other purpe 
double gifts of minute and patient observation, houses or granaries, into 
and of accurate reasoning from tlie facts acquired gathered the promsioiis nec 
by observation. to cross the desert, or ever 

The first Memoir of the Egyptian Exj)loration veliers who were on the 
.Fund has now been published. It is by M. conjecture was confirmed 
Edouard Naville, the eminent French scholar, one of the monuments fo 
Avhose name vdll alwap be famous in connec- priest of the X)Hce, ‘keep 
tion with the great edition of the Egyptian Book Pithom was a border city 
of the Dead, which he is now bringing out. The Desert ; it stood at tlm 
Memoir records the result of the first explorations Gulf, which in ancient tin 
undertaken by the Fund in the sjoring of 1883, farther inland than it o 
when IL Naville was at the head of the works, even in the ^ time of the 
The principal result of these excavations was the the Heroopoli tan Gulf, 
identification of Pithom and Succoth, tAVO of the Rameses II., the great 
places mentioned in Exodus j an identification was recently discovered, 
which Mr Stuart Poole j>ronounces the most founder of Pithom, as no 
im] 3 ortant discoA^ery of modern times in the date has been found in its 
field of Old Testament research. We read in stated in the inscriptions 
Exodus I. that the children of Israel ‘ built for restored the works of forn 
Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pithom and Eaamses.’ the custom when such^ •' 
The great German scholar Lepsius believed that Raineses II., by a calculatio; 
the site of Raamses would be found at a spot supposed to be the Phara 
on the south side of the canal running from Cairo The foundation of Pithom 
to Suez, about tAveive miles from Ismailxa, called in, therefore, AAuth the state: 
in Arabic, Tell-el-Maskliiitah, or the ‘mound of by the Israelites, 
the statue,’ so called from a granite monolith The researches at Pithon 
AAdiich rose out of the sand covering the ruins identification of Succoth am 
of the ancient city. On the strength of this stages in the journey of the 
conjecture, the French engineers aa^Eo dug the The monuments of Pithoi 
Ismailia Canal, and formed a temporary settle- the’ district of Thukii o 
inent on the mounds, gave the ruins the name Pithom was situated. The 
of Ramses. It Avas here that M, FTaville began identical with the Hebre 
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said in Exodus to be ‘ in the edge of the wilclei’- 
iies?/ is identified by M. Naville with Atuma, 
spoken of in a very old papyrus as a wilderness 
inhabited by nomads, and lying near the land 
of Siiccoth and the lakes of Pithom. ^ Eameses. 
mentioned in Exodus as the starting-point of the 
Israelite journey, has not yet been identified ; it 
is probable that, like Succoth, it is the name of 
a region and not of a city. 

These discoveries make it clear that the route 
followed by the Israelites was the southern route 
to Palestine used by the Bedouins up to the 
opening of the vSuez Canal, by the Wadi Tumilat 
and the head of the Red Sea, This Sea, -we 
must remember, extended then so far north as 
to include the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timseh. Its 
waters, according to M. Haville,^ would probably 
be shallow, and liable to be driven back by an 
east wind, leaving a dry w-ay, a phenomenon 
which is often seen now in other parts of Egypt. 
At a point where this fi'equently took place, 
the Pharaohs may have built a Migdol^ or fort, 
as the Egyptian Avord means, to guard the 
Egyptian shore from the inroads of the desert 
nomads ; and it was near some such Migdol that 
the Israelites crossed the sea. The spot is very 
precisely indicated in Exodus xiv. 2 by the 
directions given : ‘ Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they turn and encamp before Pi- 
hahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-zeplion : before it ye shall encamp 
by the sea.’ M. Naville identifies Pi-hahiroth 
with Pi-keheret', a city frequently named on the 
monuments of Pithom as lying in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and as a place to which horses 
and cattle were brought for the support of the 
temple of Osiris, which the monuments state to 
have existed there. The Septuagint and Coptic 
versions translate Pi-hahiroth by ‘the farm ;’ and 
we know from an ancient papyrus that there 
was a great farm or estate of Pharaoh in the 
neighbourhood of PitlionL M. Naville has little' 
doubt that the Pi-keheret of the monuments is 
the Serapiu of the Itinerary of Antoninus, as 
Serapiii means a sanctuary of Osiris, and we 
know of no other sanctuary of Osiris in that part 
of the country. If those identifications are correct, 
it is not impossible that future operations of the 
Egyptian Exploration Fund may lead to the 
identification of other places of interest to the 
historical and Biblical student. 


MR MOSSOFS WILL. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I, 


]\fR Arthur Goulding is junior partner in the 
firm of Shuttlew^orth and Goulding, solicitors, 
and is universally respected in his profession as 
a man of the highest integrity. He is in the 

f i'inie of life, and takes a very active part in 
is business, returning at the close of each day 
to his little place at Chelsea, which is adorned 
by a pretty wife and three children. 

Among the clients of the firm in 188- was 
Mr Abram Mossop of ‘The Firs,’ near Chester, 
who owuied some valuable house-property* in 
London, the rents of which the firm collected for 
him. In the month of October in that year, 
Mr Mo>ssop, who was an old man in failing 
health, wrote instructing Messrs Shuttlewortli 


and Goulding to prepare the draft of a will 
for his appro%"aL A personal interview was not 
necessary, for his directions were simple, and liis 
solicitors were well acquainted with the details 
of his affairs. All his property was to be left 
to one person— a lady, with the exception of a 
legacy of five hundred pounds to Mr Goulding, 
wiio was to act as sole executor, such thorough 
confidence had Mr Mossop in that gentleman. 
The draft was duly prepared and submitted by 
post; and finding it satisfactory, Mr Mossop 
requested that the will itself might be engrossed 
as soon as possible, for he was suffering from 
a dangerous attack of bronchitis, and felt it 
desirable to have his worldly affairs settled. 

Though wealthy, he was" a disappointed man. 
He was a fii’et-cousin of Sir Peter Mossop of 
Mossop Hall, and had always held it as a griev- 
ance that he had not succeeded to the baronetcy 
himself ; indeed, he barely recognised Ms relative, 
whom he regarded as an interloper. His uncle, 
the late Sir William, had remained a bachelor 
until very late in life, and Abram Mossop had 
therefore reckoned on inheriting both the title 
and the property; but, to every one’s surprise 
and Abram’s disgust, the old gentleman one fine 
day married a young country girl of no par- 
ticular family, and was subsequently blessed with 
a son and daughter, the former being the pre- 
sent Sir Peter. This was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Mr Mossop, who was imbued with a 
good deal of vanity, and was very anxious to 
be the representative of the family, whose title 
was more than two centuries old. He had been 
married ; but his wife died soon after Sir Peter’s 
advent, as did also their only son; so that he 
was quite alone in his declining years, and conse- 
quently, his disposition had become somewliat 
soured'" and his habits eccentric. 

There was only one person for whom he 
seemed to have a sincere liking, and this .was 
lady, who could hardly be termed a rela- 
tive, being only a second-cousin of his wife’s; 
but she had shown him much kindness at 
the time of his bereavement, as well as good- 
natured attention on subsequent occasions. People 
had said, indeed, that Mrs Reddie, who was a 
widow, was setting her cap at Mr Mossoj) ; but 
if this w’-ere the case, she did not succeed, for 
he showed no inclination to marry a second time 
—or perhaps it was that her four daughters 
frightened him. However, she was now about 
to reap her rewaixl, for it was in her favour 
that the will was being drawn up; and her 
portionless and loverless daughters would be so 
no longer. Mr Mossop was determined that Sir 
Peter should not have a shilling of his money, 
though a legacy would have been very accept- 
able to that gentleman, whose extravagant habits 
wer.e likely to ruin him. The property wdiicli 
Abram Mossop was in a position to bequeath 
was worth considerably over two thousand pounds 
a year, besides the residence called ‘ The Firs,’ 
which was a valuable house with extensive 
grounds ; so it was no wonder that Sir Peter 
had several times made friendly overtures to 
Mm, which, howevei', were always repelled. 

Mrs Reddie, who was aware of Mr Mossop’s 
intention to leave her everything, often wished 
that he would make Ms will ; but, like many 
other old persons, lie appeared to have an objection 
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to do so, and of course slie could not urge 
liim with propriety. He had deferred it from 
time to timej uuti'i he now found himself pros- 
trated with a serious illness, which caused him 
to decide on having it done at once. Accordingly, 
I on receipt of his letter, Messrs Shnttleworth and 
Goiilding laid the document prepared, and it 
I was ready for signature early in Is'ovemher. To 
; see that it was properly executed, it was desirable 
I that a representative of the firm should go down 
I to the country with it ; and Mr Goulding, being 
the executor, agreed to undertake this duty 
himself. The journey from London to Chester 
and back can be easily accomplished in a day, 
allowing a couple of hours for the transaction 
of business ; and the solicitor determined on 
making an early start, in order that he might 
get home the same night. With this object in 
view, he set out one morning at eight o’clock — 
an hour earlier than usual, and proceeded by 
train to Willcsdcii Junction, where he caught 
the express leaving Euston at nine. 

It was a dispiriting day ; a November fog 
hung over London, and it was only a few degrees 
lighter in the country, besides which, a drizzling 
rain was hilling — altogether, the sort of day 
when a person 'ivould not feel inclined to say 
^ Good-morning ’ even to his dearest friend. How- 
ever, wet or dry, foggy or clear, the iron-horse 
does its duty with equal indifference ; and Mr 
Goulding, having beguiled the five hours as well 
as he could with a couple of newspapers, found 
himself in Chester station a few minutes after 
the advertised time. Having taken some refresh- 
ment, he hired a cab to drive to ‘The Firs,’ a 
distance of about four miles, but which seemed 
ten under the circumstances ; for it was still 
raining, the roads were muddy, and everything 
looked as unattractive as could be imagined. 
At half-past three he reached his destination, 
and was glad to alight, hoping to finish his 
business in time to catch a train that left for 
London about two lioiirs later. 

‘The Firs’ was what might be described in an 
advertisement as ‘a modern re.siclence replete with 
every convenience.’ It had a pretty gate-lodge, 
and an extensive' lawn, bordered with a planta- 
tion of tall fir-trees, to which it ow’-ed its name. 
When Mr Mossop had entered into possession 
of it on the death of his father, it was by no 
means so modern-looking ; but he had laid out 
a round sum on improvements, to please his wife, 
who had brought him a very respectable fortune. 
His establishment at the time of Mr Goulding’s 
visit included an elderly butler, who made him- 
self generally useful, and disagreed with the 
cook ; a coachman, who was also a gardener ; 
a stable-boy, wdio assisted in the garden ; a cook,, 
who was half a housekeeper, and disagreed with 
the butler ; and two other female servants, who 
disagreed with each other. The cause of this 
disorganisation in the servants’ hall was the want 
of a mistress, for Mr Mossop never interfered 
with liis domestics so long as they ministered to 
liis daily requirements in a satisfactory manner; 
but to this extent he was very strict. A valet 
he never would have, as he considered those 
functionaries were only in the way, and W’ere 
more interested about their masters’ affairs than 
in their own duties. 

On Mr Goulding’s arrival, he was received by 


the butler, who informed him that Mr Mossop 
had been very bad all the previous night- ; the 
doctor had been to see him in the forenoon, 
and he was now asleep. Of course, under the 
circumstances the solicitor could Jiot have him 
disturbed, so there was nothing for it but to 
dismiss the cab and wait while dinmu’ was being 
prepared. 

It was nearly six o’clock when the nurse, 
who had been attending the old gentleman during 
his illness, came to tell Mr Goulding that hex* 
patient was a-wake and inquiring for him. In 
a few moments the solicitor stood by the bedside 
of his client, and was shocked to observe the 
change in his appearance since their last meeting, 
some months before. His cheeks were sunken, 
and if they liad any colour at all, it was a sickly 
bluish tint ; while his voice was so weak that 
nothing but important business could have justi- 
fied any one in holding conversation with him. 
He had been a rather handsome man, tall, 
with aquiline features, and a severe ex]pressi.on 
of countenance, though he was in reality 
kind-hearted. Now he was reduced to a mere 
shadow. 

He was glad to see Mr Goulding, and as soon 
as tliey were alone, desired to have the will read 
over to him before calling in the witnesses. 

‘There is one thing I omitted,’ he said when 
the solicitor had finished : ‘ I intended to leave 
something to the servants, but it slipped my 
memory when I was writing the instructions. I 
thought afterwards that it would do as well 
if I notified my wishes in writing to Mrs 
Eeddie ; she would be sure to carry out my 
intentions.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ said Mr Goulding. ‘ But if you 
like, we can easily draw up a codicil’ 

‘ I do not think that is necessary. If I 
recover’— — 

‘ Why, my dear sir, I hope that a few days 
will see you on your feet again.’ 

‘Ah! no,’ said the sick man wearily. ‘I was 
never so ill before. I think this attack will 
finish me. But in any case, I have written a 
letter to her requesting her to distribute some 
legacies amongst them, according to my original 
intention. I am sure she will give effect to my 
wishes.’ 

‘Well, I mustn’t let you talk too much.— 
Who are the witnesses to be ’ 

‘ The butler, I suppose, for one ; and either 
the coachman or the nurse must do for the other. 
There is nobody else at hand. Please touch the 
bell’ 

Mr Goulding did so, and the nurse entered, 

‘Send. WiUiam here, please,’ said Mr Mossop. 

‘ And is John about the place ? ’ 

‘I don’t know, sir; I think I saw him going 
out.’ 

‘ Well, if you can’t find him, come back your- 
self ; I want you to witness my signature.’ 

The woman having departed on her errand, 
the old gentleman beckoned to Mr Goulding to 
come near, and spoke to him in a whisper, 
though his voice had been little more than that 
during the inteiview. 

‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘ that no question could «arise 
—that there would be no fear of Peter Mossop 
disputing the will They would never dare to say 
that I— that my mind was affected, I mean 'V 
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Postletliwaite. But when I first come, I was told 
neither of them names would do ; that a coach- 
man ought to be called John j and John I was 
to be, of nothing.’ 

‘ Really ! ’ 

^ Yes, sir ; and the other servants is all nick- 
named the same way — all except the cook. Cook 
wouldn’t stand it, and the master had to ^ive in, 
’cause she had the name of being a lirst-rate 
hand, and he was set on having her.’ 

AVell, but you know you mustn’t talk to 
people about your master’s peculiarities. It isn’t 
respectful, and might get liim the reputation of 
being eccentric.’ 

Mr Gould ing said this with a recollection of 
the old gentleman’s fears lest his cousin might 
dispute the vvilL 

^ 0 no, sir/ replied J ohn, feeling rather hurt ; 
M’m not given to talking that wav to any one 
else, and none of ns would say anything that 
wasn’t respectful of the master, sir.’ 

Mr Goulcling remained silent, but after a brief 
interval the man continued his observations. 

^ They do say, sir, that Sir Peter won’t get any 
of the master’s money after all.’ 

M3othey?’ 

‘Yes, sir, though lie wants it bad ciiougb, by 
all accounts. He ’s been here three or four' times 
since the master was took ill, to ask after his 
health ; but he never would see him.’ 


‘Not the least fear, my dear sir; you may 
make yourself perfectly easy,’ 

‘Because/ continued the other, ‘if I thought 
that man would get a shilling of my money, I 
could not rest. He would rim through it in a 
year ; but Mrs Reddie deserves it, and will make 
good use of it.’ 

presently returned with William 


The nurse 

(the butler), not having found the coachman. 
Mr Goiilding explained in a few -words what was 
re(|uired ; and then the old gentleman, being 
propped up with pillows, signed his name to 
the * will with a feeble trenibling hand. The 
nurse, wiio wms an elderly woman, with the 
partiality of her profession for cordials, seemed 
as unsteady as Mr Mossop, scrawiing her name 
‘ Anne Jane Hilditch ’ right across the page. 

The butler’s sigmatnre was rnpre business-like ; 
but, on examination, Mr Goiilding was surprised 
to see that he had signed as ^Frederich Spear- 
ing.’ 

‘ I thought,’ said he, ‘ your name w^as William.’ 

‘ I ’m called William, sir,’ the man reified ; 
‘ luit was christened Prederick.’ 

‘ Oh 1 that explains,’ said Mr Goiilding. — ‘ And 
now, if it is convenient to drive me into Chester, 
I shall be ready immediately.’ 

‘Butter stay all night, Goiilding,’ said Mr 
■ Mossop. ' 

‘We can easily Iiave a bed aired, sir/ the 
butler added by way of hospitality. 

But iMr Goiilding would not be persuaded. 
‘No; thank you,’ 'he said. ‘It is too late to 
reach London to-night. But I shall sleep at 
Chester, and get otX by the first train in the 
morning.’ 

So the TLiin having ceased, the dogcart waas 
ordered roiintl, in preference to the ponderous 
old brougham, and the solicitor took leave of 
his client, who seemed a good deal wreakened by 
the excitement of the interview. 

It was seven o’clock when Mr Goulding drove 
tnvay, and quite dark, except for the occasional 
lifitches of moonlight which struggled through 
the heavy clouds. He -was not inclined to talk 
to tlie man ; but the man was anxious to talk 
to Iiihi — most likely with a view to gleaning 
some little information as to the business wliich 
brought him to ‘The Firs.’ 

‘The poor master’s very bad, sir,’ wus John’s 
opening remark. 

‘ lie is indeed, I am sorry to say/ Mv Goulding 
replied. “ ■ . 

‘A bad thing it would be for us, sir, if he wvas 
took.’ 

‘ It would, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes, sir. I’ve been wntli him four years, 
and I wouldn’t ask for a better place ; not but 
what I thought the master a little odd-like, ivhen 
I first come.’^ 

‘ Odd 1 What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Well, sir, you see he had his notions of what 
was proper, and hoiv everything ought to be 
done, and if things wasn’t exactly as he liked, 
he wouldn’t be pleased at all.’ 

‘ And quite right too.’ 

‘Yes, sir. And he had his ideas about servants’ 
names too. Now, wbat do you think my name 
is, sir 1 ]\Iy first name, I mean.’ 

‘John, I believe.’ 

‘No, sir; it ain’t. It’s Alexander— .Alexander 


‘On Monday, sir. I believe somebody told 
him you v-as 'coming clown, and he wanted to 
know" particular from the butler what clay we 
expected yon.’ 

‘Oh, indeed !’ 

It was folly for the country coachman to fish 
for information from the London lawyer, so, after 
a few more attempts, he relapsed into silence ; 
and the remainder of the drive was enliveneci 


splashes, ol mud. Having at length arrived in 
Chester, the solicitor put up at an hotel adjacent 
to the railway station, and was not sorry to 
retire to rest early, intending to travel by a train 
vdiich left at about nine o’clock in the morning. 

The next day was a contrast to the previous 
one, lieing remarkably clear and fine for the time 
of year ; and Mr Goulding, having purchased a 
novel, took his seat in a smoking compartment, 
with the anticipation of a pleasant journey. 
He had only one fellow-passenger, a middle-aged 
gentleman, who was also bound for London, and 
who exchanged a few remarks with him on the 
weather and other important topics. At Crewe 
there was a stoppage of five minutes, and the 
gentleman got out, leaving Mr Goulding alone. 
The latter was sitting next the door on the plat- 


form side ; and his luggage, which consisted only 
of a valise and a small black bag, such as lawyers 
use, was placed on the opposite seat. Tlie bag 
contained the will and a couple of other papers, 
besides some loose cash to the value of thirty 
shillings, and was lying a little nearer to the 
door than the valise. MTiile his companion was 
absent, a long goods-traiii passed through the 
station, and Mr Goulding rose and crossed to 
the opposite window to look out at it. HaHng 
thrust his head out, he heard some one open the 
door, which had been closed, but not latched, as 
if to enter the carriage ; then a lady’s voice said. 
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^ Oil, tills is smoking 1 *' ’ and the person went 
away. Tliis little incident did not occupy more 
tliaii a moment ; but when J^Ir Goiilding had shut 
the window and resumed his seat, he noticed 
with siuprise that his bag had disappeared. 
Although certain that it had been there a few 
seconds before, he searched the compartment 
tboroughlr, thinking that possibly it might have 
i alien, or tlia,t his companion miglit liave removed 
it by mistake. But there was" no trace of it; 

1 and the other passenger returning, declared that 
i lie had not seen it at all. Here was a dilemma, 
i It seemed probable that the person who opened 
j the carriage-door had taken it ; but the train 
i -was about' to start, and there was no time to be 
! lost. 

Mr Goiilding seized his valise and hastened 
ill pursuit of the guard, to whom he briefly 
related the circumstances, and who assisted him 
to make a hurried examination of all the first- 
class compartments in the train, as it was natural 
to assume that the person or persons who attempted 
to enter his compartment were travelling by the 
same class. There were a good many lady-pas- 
sengers, but none of them were at ail suspicious- 
loofiing, and the search proved fruitless. The 
station-master and a railway policeman were now 
informed of the loss ; but the train had already 
been delayed a couple of minutes, and Mr Goukl- 
ing was told that he mu.st either take his seat 
or -remain behind. He chose the latter alterna- 
tive. 


m 


SOMETHIXG ABOUT BABOXETS. 

B.egabded from a constitutional point of vieiv, 
the Stuart p-eriod of our history is by far the 
most important in its annals. Its one great 
feature is the revival of an obstinate resistance 
on the part of parliament to the monstrous claims 
put forth by the Crown. We say the ‘revival,’ 
because, although the mighty rule of the Tudors 
had, so to speak, sent constitutional government 
to sleep, yet this slumber was one to be awakened 
from. The awakening commenced with the 
first Stuart, that strange personage, who, having 
come to the throne by an extremely infirm 
title, yet believed in the force of ‘divine right’ 
not only to reign as though his title were 
unquestionable, but also to govern after the 
iashion of an absolute monarch. The nation 
having come to its senses, then commenced the 
memoiable conflict which ended in the annihila- 
tion of the Stuart dynasty, the establisliment of 
the supremacy ol: parliament, and the strict defi- 
nition of the limits of the royal prerogative,^' 

To James I. the very name of j)arliament was 
abhorrent, while the institution itself he treated 
wdtii open contempt. He governed for seven 
years without one at ail ; and when lie did sum- 
mon one, lie assumed to have a right to control 
the election of its members, to regulate their 
utterances, to mutilate the journals of the House 
of Commons, and to send certain refractory 
members of the House to prison ! Parliament 
would grant the king no money ; so he fell back 
upon monopolies, arbitrary taxation, and other 
devices, for the replenishment of his exchequer. 
One of these was the sale of honours, and in the 
^vords of Lord Xugeiit (Memorials of Hampden), 

‘ the ancient nobility were insulted by the vulgar 


sale of ;;puhlic honours by the king, to feed the 
vanity of his creatures, and to meet' the demands 
of his own cupidity and of their corruption.’ It 
was a peculiarity of this would-be absolute king 
that he was ever ‘unable to rule but by first 
enslaving himself to some unworthy minion;’ 
and we know that the two nimions to wdio3n 
during his reign he was successively enslaved 
w-ere Bobert Carr, whom he created Earl of 
Somerset, and George Yilliers, who became Duke 
of Buckingham. The king, we have seen, -was 
much pushed for money ; and the former of the 
two minions just mentioned endeavoured to help 
Ms majesty out of Ms difiiculties. Somerset 
devised a three-headed financial scheme, and to the 
first of the three heads of his scheme owe that 
titulary institution known as the Baronetage. The 
sale of already existing titles had been carried 
on to such an extent that even the king Mmself 
appears to have felt ashamed at such an undigni- 
fied mode of ‘raising the wind.’ It is authen- 
tically related that a certain country gentleman 
wdiose assurance was not equal to his ambition 
or vanity, was ushered into the Mug’s presence 
to receive the purchased honour of knighthood. 
The aspirant looked sheepish and hung down 
liis head. ‘Hold np thy head, man,’ exclaimed 
His Majesty ; ‘ I have more reason to be ashamed 
than thou !*’ 

Somerset’s plan was an improvenient on this 
one, inasmuch as the honour to be disposed of 
was brand new. Wliat, however, should it be 
called? Xo doubt, this momentous question 
greatly exercised the minds of the managers 
of the scheme, until somebody — and his thought 
must be admitted to have been a happy one— - 
suggested what looks like the diminutive form 
of ‘baron,’ and thus arose the title of Baronet 
This word, however, as a matter of fact, was not 
coined for the occasion, for Selden (Titles of 
Honour) treats the term as old even in Ms 
time, and investigates its origin with some 
gravity. He associates it with the knights- 
bannerets — ^that is, those who in the days of 
chivalry were knighted by the king on the field 
of battle, and who received a banner ‘charged’ 
with their arms on the occasion. On going into 
battle, a person of distinction would have carried 
on his spear-head a pennon. On the part near 
the wea]3on would be Ms coat of arms. The 
pointed portion of the pennon was cut off, leaving 
the square containing the arms ; and when this 
— now a standard — vus handed back to the owner, 
he became at once a knight-banneret. The learned 
wu'iter then says that ‘ the name of banneret some- 
times expressed a baron of parliament ; ’ also that 
the word haiiiieret was often miswritten baronet ; 
and he gives an instance in the reign of Edward 
YI. of a knight-banneret bemg styled in Ms 
patent of creation BaroneUiis instead of Banner- " 
ettus. On the authority of Spelman, however, 
we may assume that haron&ttus and bannereUiis 
are hot terms which have always been ignorantly 
or indiscriminately used. In fact, in feudal times, 
the word baronet appears to have applied to the 
lesser barons. ■ But be this as it may, the word 
was known long before the time of James L; 
still, the application of it to the new order 
of quasi-nobility, or rather, perhaps,^ hereditary 
knighthood,, was well conceived, and it undoubt- 
edly has a more imposing sound than banneret. 
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Now, it Jnust not be supposed that this new- Wednesday and Friday afternoons ; and the Coin- 
honour was disposed of to any person who could missioners were strictly ordered to observe iniparti- 
pay for it. Commissioners were appointed who ality as regards their selection of grantees of their 
were to conduct the business of granting the patents. Especially are they enjoined to do ^ these 
patents conferring the title, and the instructions two things — the one tliat every such person as 
given to them were very precise as to who should shall be admitted do enter into sufficient bond or 
be created baronets. The recipients of the honour recognisance, to our use, for the payment ’ of liis 
were to be certain number of knights and fee, ‘which you are to see paid.' Secondly, the 
<^sqnires’ who were also to be ‘men for quality, Commissioners were to keep the money thus raised 


state of living, and good reputation worthy of the for tlie Ulster Plantation apart from all other 
same,’ The 'Commissioners were directed to have public treasure, the king evidently having regarded 
' these facts established by proofs, also to take care it as the outcome of a feeling of loyalty to himself, 
» that candidates for the new dignity were ‘at the and the result of a worthy desire to promote the 
, least descended of a grandfather by the father’s progress of a ‘ public and memorable work.' 
side that bore arms.’ Finally, it was a necessary Tlie patents of the new baronets were not quite 
qualification for the honour that tlie aspirant explicit on the question of precedence. Accord- 
should ‘have also of certain yearly revenue of ingly, the king, in 1612, published a decree of 
lands in inheritance or possession one thousand portentous length for the settlement of — especially 
per annum clear.’ Evidently, then, the earliest to ladies — this solemn and important matter, 
baronets were not the nobodies many persons sup- The preamble of the iiistrnment referred to for- 
pose them to have been, from the circumstance of cibly reminds us of one of those oriental decrees 
the title having been first acquired by money, mentioned in Holy Writ, and though long, it is 
‘Nor, indeed, after all, was there so much differ- extremely succinct. The result of this edict is 
ence between the purchase of a baronetcy and the that, while younger sons of viscounts and barons 
liability to furnish a knight for every knight’s fee, are to take precedence over baronets as such, yet 
under the ancient tenures.’ In other words, this that a banneret, if created in the field, is to rank 

‘ingenious contrivance’ for raising money did not, before any of them during his own life. On tlie 

undei' the circumstances, either pollute the ‘ foun- other hand, all ordinary ba'nnerets are to rank after 
tain of honour’ or ‘ disgrace the chivalry of knight- all baronets as such. We say ‘as such,’ because, if 
hood.’ a baronet be a privy-councillor, he will, by virtue 

But how was the disposal of the dignity effected ? of the latter honour, take precedence before all 
Cerftiinly not after the fashion of that ‘ vulgar sale persons after knights of the garter not ennoblerl 
of public honours,’ so severely reprehended by The holders of great offices under the Crown 
Lord Nugent. There was at anyrate something are always regarded with much honour in tliis 
like a valid reason given for the creation and sale country. Accordingly, a baronet, as such, will 

of the new title ; and unless we are to stigmatise come after all and each of Her Majesty’s judges, 

off-hand the whole business as a piece of plausible whatever may be their titular designation. The 
humbug, we must confess it to have been trans- wife of a baronet will rank analogously amongst 
acted with perfect propriety. ladies as her husband does amongst men; so 

The first patent was granted on May 22, 1612, that the wives of younger sons of viscounts and 
and several existing baronetcies were created on barons will precede baronetesses. And while 
that day* Each patent wasjn Latin, and although daughters of the younger sons of peers will go 
occasionally effusive and stilted, it is nevertheless before tvives of the eldest sons of baronets, yet the 


I amble sets lorth the fact of the king requiring It is noticeable that the honour of baronetcy 

I money for the affairs of Ireland, and especially was originally confined to Englishmen ; and it 

for the settlement, or as it is called, the Plantation so remained until 1619, when baronets of Ireland 
of Ulster ; after which it states the grant of the were created. On March 27, 1625, James 1. died, 
title to A. B. and the heirs-male of his body lawfully leaving the country burdened with a gigantic 
begotten. The rank of A B. among other per- debt. The same year, Charles I. created the 

sons is mentioned ; and his wife is declared to be first Scottish baronetcy, and this term requires 

entitled to the style of ‘ Lady, Madame, and Dame.’ a slight explanation. " It must be remembered 
(Her title is strictly Baronetess.) The king under- that the peninsula of Nova tScotia, discovered by 
takes by the exercise of Ms ^‘unusually abundant Cabot in 1497, was in possession of the English 
and special favour, from his certain knowledge in 1622. To provide funds for the settlement of 
and mere motion,’ for himself, his heirs, and that province, Charles I., carrying out the iiiten- 
successors, that the number of baronets shall tion of his father, adopted the expedient which 
uever^ exceed two hundred ; and that no other had been devised to effect the pacification of 
hereditary dignity shall ever he created calculated Ulster, and hence came into existence the baronets 
to disturb the prestige or the equanimity of the of Nova Scotia, who after the Act of Union 
iiew-honour men or their descendants. These are became merged in the Scotch baronetage. To 
the material features of this patent, for which the these baronets of Nova Scotia more than a patent 
qiml pro quo to be the maintenance of ‘thirty was granted; each received a charter conferrim^ 
foot-soldiers in Ireland for three years, after the upon him certain substantial benefits in tliiS 
rate of eightpence sterling money of England by province. But then tlie consideration for the 
the day, and the wages of one ^ whole year to be latter baronetcies was considerably more exten- 
paxd into our receipt upon passing of the patent.’ sive than that given by those of the English 
in all, including everything, about twelve him- creation. 

dr^ pounds* ^ . J ust as the peerage consists of honours of 

Candidates ior baroneteies were to apply per- English, Scotch, Irisli, and United Kingdom 
sonaliy at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, on origin, so the degrees of the baronetage may be 
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classified in a like nianner. ^ In the peerage, it 
will be remembered, the various gradations are 
fixed by the Art of Parliament confirming the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland in 1801. By 
this Act, all peers rank as of England, Scotland, 
Cfreat Britain, Ireland, and of the United 
Kingdmn, and this is their order of precedence. 
There is, however, no such, statutory rule for 
the baronetage, nor is there any rule of an 
analogous character applicable thereto. Accord- 
ing! baronets of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Great Britain, and the United Kingdom take rank 
inter se according to the dates of their respective 
patents. And where two or more patents are 
found to have been granted on the same day, the 
holders of them rank according to the order in 
which the patents were respectively made out 

The first patent granted was to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, son of the Lord Iveeper of that name, and 
is dated May 22, 1611. Other patents bear the 
same date ; "but that of Sir Nicholas being the 
first one made out, his descendant, the present 
Sir Hickman Beckett Bacon, is the premier 
baronet of England. Of the Irish and the Nova 
Scotian or Scotch baronetage, Sir C. H. Coote 
and Sir B. Gordon are the premier baronets 
respectively ; while of tlie baronetage of Great 
Britain and that of the United Kingdom, Sir 
E. A. Dashwood and Sir H. M. Vavasour are 
severally the premier baronets. 

To the decree of James I. made in 1612, which, 
as already stated, determined the precedency, &c. 
of baronets, there was subsequently added an 
order that all baronets and their eldest sons 
should be knighted, and that they and their 
descendants should bear on their coat of arms, 
or in an inescutcheon at their election, the arms 
of Ulster. This badge — translating its description 
from heraldic into ordinary language— -is a bloody 
left hand on a white shield. The thumb being 
turned to the right of the shield, that is, to the 
left of a person looking at it, the hand is accord- 
ingly an open one. Then, again, by the order 
just quoted, it was declared that all baronets 
should have place in the armies of the sovereign 
‘in the gross near about the [royal] standard;' 
and this appears to be the most substantial of 
the privileges — beyond the hereditary dignity 
itself — of a baronetcy. 

The patent of baronetcy always describes the 
patentee as, say, A. W. of X. ; and although it 
is of course competent to the sovereign to make 
a grant to A. W. of X. and his male heirs what- 
soever, it is usual to limit the grant to A. W. 
of X. and the heirs-male of his body lawfully ; 
begotten — that is, to entail the honour on male 
lineal descendants. And inasmuch as it is in the 
power of the Crown to grant the honour to A, W. 
of X. and his heirs-general, there is no reason 
why a woman may not be a baronetess as well 
as a baroness, viscountess, countess, &c., in her 
own right. But, as Sir Bernard Burke tells us, 
there is only one instance of this honour having 
been conferred on a female — namely, ‘Dame 
Mary Bolles of Osberton, Notts, who in 1625 
was elevated to the baronetcy of Scotland, with 
remainder to lier heirs -whatsoever.’ 

The original baronets of Scotland or, rather, 
of Nova Scotia were allowed to place on their 
shields the arms of that province. Now, how- 
ever, since the union of Great Britain and 


Ireland, all baronets bear on tlicir coats of arms 
the original ‘honourable augmentation,’ the bloody 
liand of Ulster, which may be displayed in 
various -W’ays according to circumstances. 

We have seen that a baronet is formally 
described as of some place. Suppose that, say, 
two brothers are created baronets, Sii* A. W. of 
X., and Sir B. W. of Z., if tlie issue of one of 
them fails, it may happen that the two baronetcies 
will iiltimately merge in one representative. 
An instance of this is seen in tbe premier 
baronetcy of England, the present baronet uniting 
the baronetcy of Beclgrave and that of Mildenhall 
in his own person. 

If the daughter of a commoner marries a 
baronet, she becomes Lady So-and-so. If the' 
(laiigliter of a bai*on or a viscount marries a 
baronet, she becomes the Honourable Lady 
So-and-so ; but the daughter of an earl, marquis, 
or duke doing so wonld retain her own courtesy 
title of Lady, and would be styled Lady Emily 
So-and-so, precisely as if her husband were an 
ordinary commoner. The widow of a baronet 
whose eldest son is married, though Dame 
So-and-so in law, is nevertheless generally styled 
the Dowager Lady ; and although^ a dowager, 
her daughter-in-law -would, in strictness, take 
precedence of her, as the wife of the person 
actually holding the title. 

The nominal expense of a baronet’s patent is 
one hundred pounds ; but probably before the 
recipient of the dignity is entirely free of all 
claims, he -will have made a considerable hole in 
three hundred pounds, or even more. 


THE AUSTBALIAN ‘SWAGMAK’ 

Completely unique in their way, and dissimilar 
from any other class whatsoever in any part of 
the world, is that nomadic portion of the 
Australian population known as ‘ swagmen.' 
Little has been -wTitten about these men outside 
the colonies, chiefly, I think, because visitors who 
may happen to come across a specimen have 
put them down merely as vagrants, a kind of 
-^vandering beggars, or, like a clever English 
writer, who evidently knew nothing about theui, 
as ‘tramps.’ 

The wandering colonist seeking employment 
here, there, and everywhere throughout the land, 
finds it useless to take advantage of the many 
new lines of railway now pushing their iron 
feelers deep into the mighty interior of the 
eontment. His business lies not ^vith towns so 
much as at homesteads, situated as often as not 
many miles away from any railway station, thus 
involving the necessity of his making a kind of 
human snail of himself in his search for work, 
carrying on his back his house in the shape of 
a tent, and very often ail his worldly goods into 
the bargain,. rolled up in his ‘swag.’ 

At these homesteads, j then, if the weather be 
at all bad, the station huts are often crowded 
•v\ith swagmen, preferring the shelter of a shingled 
roof to that of one composed of calico alone. In 
fine weather, however, your true nomad likes 
nothing better than to camp out under the 
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Sf Inige box or gum Ireo ; are tlie most of tliose sn-agnion, at least whilst 

01, Ltutei ^till^, m tlic! deep reccssos ot a belni' in employment. Tlio mischief is that thev 

penetrate, and are never, nor ever oavo to bo, at homo; conse“- 
sant\dni7u°t't^ r ^ ^ Bieh' work finished and paid for, thev 

Ppfc t’ ,17-7 . enjoyment tW know of 

Perhaps tne rcailer woiml li.co a jicn-and-iuk that the bush has to offer; that is what thov 

onf™ I siv hi,n'*rn“rt °\'f 0^ in other words; a drunLn 

one, as 1 saw him on the wallaby —as .swagging spree. iS'o matter how good the employment 

land Ls called— a short lime ago. they may have dropped into, no matter that thev 
IictuiL to j ourself a musoular, low-set man are making ‘good monev,’ as thev call pavahfe 
walking along at a moderate pace. In one hand piece or contract work, "thev wilf not stav'for 
he nolds a tin billv, black with constant boiling very long ; and w’here they would williimlv\avp 
of tea; in _ the otiier, a water-bag full of the been kept for a doron vear.s%.s many moX 
precious fluid wdiilst across the bad: of his them roUing up their ^Xr trip 

?Xt^ “ strapped ‘on the wallaby.’ Of course, the ‘busting’ process 

a neat but appamitly Iieavy bimcilc of round, doos ont bnbl n-nm-i bn +e t. 


: , ; " ; " j.ux.*.ou intiiiUN, worivinu Hard tliroiK'-honf: f.ht-iiv Ibroc- 

witlioiit tlie relaxation of tdie’ annual spree' 
11 most likely tell 3011 yitli a ^rim smile — Ins These men generally die surldenly and the 

a^eoifnlp^n? consi, sting of, perhaps, profits accordingly^ Others hide their cheques 

* -'lints, unto trousers, comb, soap, and in hollow trees, first carefully wrapping tieni 

smaUer fVrX nnS placing them in pickle kttlosVancl yeLs 

smaller lor tea and sxigtii** A bruad-leaved strew iDerlinus efterwmvl^! r*Avii=if -Mtii r<Tin+ ^ i j. ^ jy i 

hat, shadiii'r a face tanned and weather-beaten, the face of the countiy^conudetely chann'eV^^^I 
co lon shirt open at the throat and breast, and have laiown several sS casS^^^^ 
round th.e necuv a loosexy knotted handkerchief sober single swarunan. Married ones ere 

I IS are tied pretty^ tightly between knee and scarcely conie under the headim^ ' of Yhfs 

srstirs?-’’ "“«• “ •“ 5 - T r ^ 0^0 

£=^i 1 is: -- s 

tp- ai.=s--s wMmMm , 

traveled, with hut aXy’s S now IncPain as a 

from three hundred miles north-west of BriSwno’ ^ i station 

B‘hen asked if in all those weak«i of travnit; X the colonies are no exception 

he could ProoiuP nrXrfc ^O If’ w^ btmdo™’ ‘l\’halers,’ and ‘ Benders ’-/o the 
answer; ‘lots of it. But voilen I’d heard is the These men 

money was better doivn this wav «o T thm^ht X ° conoealea in shady bends of creeks 
I’d just have a look over an’ sea what itwis l?hJ loag) ia sight of some 

for myself. Chaps al T Inowed the evening bell 


T 1 fcuiBiuu; ana men, wlie 

fenLXw rd at sundown. 


:he7 vrearilv 


[that is, a person withoi^ moreyl b^ to repeat the same game xUt the^iext station, ' The 

is getting scattered. That V so ’ ^ nuisance cairsed by these ‘ Sundowners,' ‘’Benders,' 

n so happened that I conkh’and did ‘lav him diflerent 

on’ to some work at fencirx-T, wMch \4en finiheT became very great, not to 

and the greater nnWin,-, nS nu. xll I *be _onormoiig esiienso incurred, when 


on' to some work at fencing, which when fin'ishprl 1 w- +i ® oocame very great, not to 

and tlie greater -nortmti ni‘ UiU. ^ ■ <-n nnifeiied, speak of the enormous expense incurred wheu 

on another walicA tour hidflwrX AustX “otbiiig unusual to see 
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have taken work had it been offered to them, enonghtlieonlypassenger, feeling trnly^a stranger 
This abuse of open-handed hospitality led to the in a strange land;' his luggage— -consisting gene- 
regulations now in force in those districts, namely, rally of an old carpet-bag, and perhaps a snuali box: 
that every Hravcdler' receive his one pint-potfiil —is put out, and he is tohl that for the present 
of iloiu', with, in some cases, enough tea and the line runs no^ iurther. 

' sugar to make a rpiart-pofcful, Bush Harrikins,' sharp-featured, freckle-faced. 

The ‘bush-tedegraph’ is the term by which and precocious, with a j^recocity iav beyond the 
news is convox-ed by human agency over him- most fertile imagination of English parents, gather 
dreds of miles of ‘country; and "it really is around to stare at the poor ‘cliiimray/ his 
wonderful Ixow news is dissomiiiated throughout fat red cheeks — about which already the ever- 
tbe length and breadth of tlie unsettled districts hungry mosquitoes are buzzing— great heavy 
by means of these wanderers, passed from one boots, and clothes of, to their eyes, most oiit- 
to the other at casual meetings on dusty main- landish cut. They criticise his every feature 
roads, in shady camps by ‘Aiim-tree-bordered and all Ms belongings in a select vernacular, of 
river, or lagoon, or out back on scarcely dis- which, however, he does not clearly comprehend 
cernible bridle-tracks; especially the kind of one solitary word. Presently, some one takes 
news that is of interest to^tlie fraternity. Does, the new ^arrival in hand, ascertains his prospects, 
for instance, old Sam Johnson of Bundelgobie shows him how to select from his kit the most 
ivant a lot of hands for ring-barking, fencing, useful articles, how to roll them up in his blankets 
or what not — then, in an incredibly short space so as to form a swag, ‘which shall rest on his 
of time, all unemployed workers within a radius shoulders by day, and heli^ to form his couch 
of two or three hundred miles are steadily by night, whilst engaged in the search for labour, 
marching towards Bundelgobie, in hopes, as And if, as sometimes happens, the stranger is 
they would express it, of getting ^ put on and almost penniless and entirely luggageiess, he is — 
knocking out a bit of a’ cheque.' Has Bill more especially if broad of accent, with tongue 
Thompson, who lives out on the Barcoo, hap- idiomatic, and smacking freshly of breezy York- 
pened to lose the rim of his mate, whom he shire ivolds, rose-embowered Devon lanes, or fair 
last heard of eight hundred miles away on the midland county — amply provided and equipped 
back blocks of the Lachlan— then straightway for 'the road,’ with not empty pockets, by the 
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, Jiim an intense and almost toncMng belief in 
i some frotliy windbag of a politician, who in and 
i out of season loudly champions the cause of ‘the 
: work in’ man,’ to serve his ouui miserable eiids, 

I an endless supply of this class of orator being 
I always on hand in these colonies, and in whom, 

' despite the poor failures of: bygone years, the 
nomadic tribes of the bush still figure to them- 
selves an apostle of glorious equality, who will 
at some future clay enable them to throw tlieir 
‘ drums ’ from off their shoulders, with loud- 
sounding thuds, joyfully, as for the^ last time, and 
to claim, each of them, a share in those many 
millions of broad acres, cattle, and sheep now 
owned by the all-devouring squatter. 

Yes, a socialist, an ungrateful socialist to the 
backbone of him, is onr nomad, vyhose dearest 
wish is to sec the man who gives him his ‘note’ 
a week and his ‘ten, fifteen, two, and a quarter’ 
I’espectively of ilour, meat, sugar, and tea, as a 
weekly ration, compelled to cut up his huge 
estates, and to share them alike and equitably 
between himself and his nomadic brethren. I 

He is great upon immigration, and eagerly | 
watches tlie votes on supplies granted by ‘the 
House’ for this purpose, checking off upon his 
fingers the names of the various members who 
vote for or against the introduction of more 
‘new-clmin cheap lahoiir.’ The country, he will 
tell you, especially if times are a bit ‘ slack,’ is 
too full already; and if they intend to fill it tip 
with ‘new chums,’ why, then, the only thing 
himself and his mates can do will be to, in their 
turn, emigrate to the ‘old country,’ and see how 
they fixncy their style ‘at home.’ 

His hatred of Chinese almost amounts to a 
monomania. Germans share it, but in a lesser 
degree. Clergymen of all denominations he talks 
of en mcme as ‘parsons,’ and perhaps does not 
seek to arrive at any very fine distinctions on 
the subject. Still, with all his apparent irrever-: 
once, he, after his own fashion, respects the 
Sabbath Day whilst ‘on the wallaby,’ in so far 
that, if possible, he will camp in some secluded 
nook, wash and mend his clothes, and con over 
some old book or newspaper. ‘If I’m on the 
lookout for men,’ said a squatter to me once, 
‘I always take those with the cleanest rig-out, 
and I ’ll! not often mistaken in getting good ones. 
The dirtier the man, generally, though not always, 
the worse the workman.’ 

Par out, wliere stations are few and far apart, 
and faint tracks, or blazed lines, alone point out 
the route over plain or through forest, swagmen 
are often ‘bushed,’ to be found sometimes in 
course of years as bleached skeletons ; sometimes 
never, for eagle-hawks and dingoes carry away 
the hones, and every trace or sign of the obscure, 
unsought-for, because unmissed traveller, has 
vanished. But still he ever pushes on, in the 
wake of the foremost |>ioneers, confident that 
at the Ultima Thule of civilisation, wherever 
for the time that may be, his services will he 
needed, and that he wdll, in exchange for them, 
be given the highest wage. 

Enough, I thinlv, hiis been said about the 
swagman, his habits, and idosyncrasies, to show 
that, incorrigible wanderer as he is, and inclined 
for a ‘ bust ’ as he undoubtedly is now and again, 
the first attribute only adds to his value as a 
not unimportant factor in the Australian labour- 1 


market ; and future writers will give 3iim credit 
for the part lie is playing, poor and insignifi- 


cant though it may seem at present, in supplying 
muscle and sinew towards the settlement and 
civilisation of the Island-eontinen^ 


SISTEE op; MERCY. 


Sub her in her modest beauty, 

Clad in sim^de robe of gray ; 

From the sacred path of duty, 

Smiling all the clouds away. 

Watch the children run to meet her 
With their little joys and woes ; 

Ptlch and poor with blessings greet her ; 
Love is born where’er she goes. 


Tenderest grief her glance expresses. 

Where the wronged and suffering weep ; 
And beneath her kind caresses, 

Woe and pain are lulled to sleep. 

All who drink the cup of sorrow, 

Love to feel her hovering near, 

For the saddest hearts must borrow 
Comfort from her words of cheer. 


Liner seem the skies above her ; 

Eound her breathes such heavenly grace 
Tliat we cannot choose but love her. 

On her bright expressive face 
Plays a smile all meek and teudh', 
Borrowed from a world divine; 

And her eyes’ angelic splendour 
Must the coarsest souls refine. 


When above the faint and dying, • 

Full of pity bending low, 

They upon her care relying, 

Feel a balm for every -woe. 

Wliere disease is rife, she lingers, 

Frail of form, yet strong and brave ; 
Clasping close the stiflening fingers, 
Kindling hopes beyond the grave. 


All her holiest words are spoken 
To the ear of guilt and shame, 

So that spii-its spent and broken 
Must in reverence hold her name. 
Sinners hear her gentle warning, 

And with loving words are led 
Through Eedeinption’s radiant morning 
To that path vdiere angels tread. 


Flowers of Hope, this gracious maiden 
Showers upon the ‘ vale of tears 
With heaven’s choicest blessings laden, 

To the sorrowing she appears. 

Praise her, bless her, all creation ; 

For her unassuming worth 
Crowns^her queen of every nation, 

Crowns her queen of all the earth. 

Fanny FoauESTEn. 
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REYNARD ON THE SCOTTISH examples ot cunning as sei3 lonn m 

^ the books of ancient and modern writers, in 

1 - - . fable and story, excites a smile. He is a 

Not much has been written on the subject of laughter-inspiring animal, and if better known,, 
fox-hunting in the Highlands ; yet fox-hunting would, irrespective of his partiality to game, 
of a kind is pursued there every year. As the be more thoroughly appreciated and respected, 
sport is commonly followed, no one -who has not Much has been recently said of the sagacity of 
a ‘ steady head ’ -would go in pursuit of reynard the dog ; but the fox is far ahead of him in 
in the Highlands, for a fall into a bog or mire, natural ability. The dog may be trained to do 
or over the mountain rocks, might not unlikely almost anything. The fox, however, needs no 
be the result. The best huntsman that ever rode training — he is naturally clever, and all his 
after a pack of hounds would soon lose sight stratagems are solely due to the workings of Iiis 
of the :fox in any of the northern counties of own consciousness. His many-sidedness forms an 
Scotland. The fox, in brief, cannot be hunted interesting psychological study. There is some- 
there as in the south of Scotland and in England, thing intensely human in him. There is very 
He is hunted in the Highlands like the pole- much in his nature and individuality which binds 
cat and gray crow, or like all the other animals him in sympathy with man. A person may be 
which, from a sportsman’s point of view, come annoyed, but cannot remain long angry with him 
under the category of vermin. Wliilst he is — he is compelled to smile at the cool audacity of 
carefully preserved in England, even artificial the animal. We have observed him in almost 
coverts or earths being provided for his accom- every circumstance and in many a fix ; he will 
modatioii where- necessary, and his comforts assi- yield to no strategist in readiness of invention, 
dnously attended to, a premium is offered for and adroitness in managing his concerns and 
his head, or rather for his tail, in the Highlands, extricating himself out of his difficulties. 

He is not -regarded as an object of sport, hut In his family relations he is most exemplary ; 
the enemy, the arch-foe, of the sportsman and in his attachment to liis mate, he actually dis- 
sheep-farmer. Everybody thinks himself not only plays a spicing of the chivali’ic spirit. He watches 
justified, but entitled to applause in killing a and guards her with solicitude all the year round ; 
fox by foul or fair means— -with gun, trap, or but when she has her cubs, he redoubles his 
dog. Hundreds of foxes are killed in this way attentions, and takes a great deal of the respon- 
every year. But the genuine huntsman, the lo-ver sibility of the family on his shoulders, hunting 
of fox-hunting as it is practised in lowland shires, for them and feeding them with parental pride, 
-will be glad to learn that, notwithstanding the sparing neither lambs, grouse, black-game, hares, 
efforts made to extirpate them, foxes are more rabbits, nor anything toothsome that comes con- 
numerous in the Highland hills at the present veniently in his way. His whole thoughts— -if 
time than they have been at any previous period the word is permissible, and, let individuals say 
within the past fifty years. what they please, the fox is a thoughtful animal — 

During the whole of the year, war is waged seem, to he centred in his mate and the little 
against the hill-fox ; but it is in the summer cubs. 

and autumn that he is circumvented in the High- The fox’s den — the place selected by the parents 
lands. The vulpine war begins in July, when for the cubs — is easily discovered; but the fox 
the cubs are a few weeks old, and is continued is not altogether to blame for this, because he is 
until the end of August, when the young foxes unwittingly betrayed by the cubs, whose under- 
leave their dens and shift for themselves. standings have not been sharj^ened by contact 



witli tlie world, and wlacli, like many young silence lier for ever. The roedeer is^a different 

people, are guilty of indiscretions. When a few stamp of animal, and when tiie fawn is attacked, 

weeks old, the cubs eat the delicacies given them fights with great ferocity, and not nnfrequently 
by their parents, and play themselves at the makes the enemy retreat crest-fallen. The fox, 
mouth of the den. They soon cause a litter — fur, however, kills many fawns, and has been known 
hair, and feathers, with heads, feet, and bones, even to kill the calves of the red deer. His 

representing almost every beast and bird in the relish for venison is so keen that it occasionally 

^ foi’CsV being strewn about in disorder. Moreover, makes him forget his innate caution and commit 
the mouth of the den, whether in the rocks, as errors of judgment ,* he now and then walks into 
is commonly the case in the Highlands, or in a trap baited with venison. The carcase of a 

sand-holes, is rendered black with the trampings deer is the best bait that can be used to trap 

of the cubs, and every vestige of grass about it is him. With all his exalted notions of sport, he 

worn oif for some yards. "Evidence of the den condescends at times to exert his great power 

is ilius made conclusive, and the consequence is upon very small game. Tlie only time the writer 
often disastrous to reynard and his young observed him in the act of hunting, he was after 
family. mice ! On getting their scent, he stood still for ' 

At a certain age, the cubs manifest imbounded a moment, with his right foot suspended in the 
playfulness and activity. They come out of their manner of a pointer, then moved stealthily 

dens every day when the sun is at the hottest, towards the game, and having got near enough, 

to enjoy themselves. It is quite a little panto- sprang upon them, and shook the nest of tiny 
mime to watch them at their amusement, leaping creatures about his ears. Having performed this , 

over, biting, and surprising each other in eveiw exj)loit, lie looked about him with the air of a * 

imaginable and unimaginable way, and, when man who thinks lie has done a brave deed, 
frightened, scampering off to their holes. Their entitling him to applause ; but at that instant, 
drollery is inimitable ; but unlike kittens and he perceived he was watched, and lied. The fox 
some other animals, they will not share their fun kills all his prey in much the same waj^ Winged 
with man. A fox-cub is probably the most stub- game often baffle him, but in the end, liis per- 
born and perverse creature in existence. It will severance is crowned with success. He seldom 
not even look at its captor. Most young animals, chases the hare, but pounces upon puss, and kills 
particularly birds, on being seized, give one a her before she is aware of the presence of a foe. ^ 
curious or supplicating look. Not so the young Grouse are so plentiful that the fox rarely visits 
fox ; it averts its eyes with something like a sneer, a farmyard in the Highlands. The heads of 
Catch liim by the neck, as the writer has done poisonous snakes (the adder) are seen at the den ; 
several times, and peer into its eyes, and it will so that, as a change of diet, he sometimes treats 
jerk its head aside, to avoid looking you in the the cubs to a reptile. The writer has seen two 
face. It would be a mistake, however, to take families of foxes in one den in Siitherlandshire. 
this li1>erty with a full-grown fox. The eyes of The female has usually four, but occasionally 
reynard, be the animal yoniig or old, are lull of five, and even six cubs at a time, 
meaning and artfulness, and not pleasant to look The fox goes a long distance from the den — 
at TiiO fox may be tamed, and reciprocates frequently ten or twelve miles — before he begins 
friendly overtures; but, of course, he cannot hunting operations, passing his prey on the 
always be depended upon. journey with an assumption of great iimocence, 

Until they are a month or six weeks old, the as if the idea of murdering a grouse or lamb ; 
cubs, though timid and shy, suspect no secret could not possibly enter his thoughts. Lambs ; 
plot, looking merely at the surface of tilings, and I and hares frisk about his den unmolested, because, \ 
may be trapped without difficulty. The traps for reasons of policy, lie is too tender-liera’ted to ' 
should be placed in the principal holes of the touch them. For instance, if he killed lambs 
den, and, if it be wished to preserve the cubs in proximity to liis abode, the sheep v/oiild raise : 
alive, thickly covered with moss or grass, to a piteous bleating — which is continued for some 
prevent the possibility of injuring them. The clays— -the den would be discovered, and the 
' whole sliould then be carefully concealed with culprit punished. Eeynard is wide awake as 
mould. A bait is not needed ; on the contrary, to what takes place around him, and, as in this i 
by opening the minds of the young foxes to case, exercises his wit to throw dust in the eyes | 
suspicion, it Vv'oulcl in all probability defeat its of mankind and perpetuate his posterity. | 

object. A number of cubs are annually captured If the fox finds, on returning from Ms foraging i 
in this manner in the Highlands, some of which expeditions, that any one has been at the clen, j 
are pnt to England, where they thrive and he takes the alarm, and removes the cubs at once 1 1 
multiply. An old fox, however, rarely allows to other Cj[uarters. If they are too young to walk, ! ; 
himself to be trapped. he carries them, one at a time, with the greatest J j 

Eeynard leaves no department unexplored in tenderness ; and if they exhibit wilfulncss or 
hunting for the cubs, which, in the fashion of disobedience, which frequently happens, he chas- 1 
all young animals, are always hungry, always tises them,. He generally takes them far away, 
ready to gobble up some new dainty. He accus- selecting a place totally unlike their original clen. [ 
toms ^them to almost all kinds of flesh-food. When, therefore, a den is found, a watch is put \ 
His liking for lamb and venison is very decided, upon it. Meanwlnle, a hunting-party is organ- 
and every den shows that he largely avails ised. They proceed to the .^cene Vitii their | 
himself of these delicacies as articles of household terriers and guns, and provisions for a night’s \ 
consumption.. Lamb is easily obtained, as, when encampment. ^ The terriers run into the den, ! 
the poor animal is pounced upon, the ewe makes and kill as many of the cubs as they can get \ 
no great resistance, and if she did, it would be of hold of ; and if lie cubs be strong enough, they 
no avail, for reynard with his powerful teeth could sometimes bolt out of their holes, like rabbits | 
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wisli it had been Frances. I had always set my 
heart on that. Bat the connection wonlcl be the 
same.’ 

‘ Yon knew nothing about the connection when 
yon set yoni* heart on Frances. And I can’t help 
thinking there is something odd about the con- 
I nection. Why should that girl have come here, 
and why should the other one be spiiitcd away 
like a transformation scene ? ’ 

'‘ Well, my dear, it is in the peerage,’ said Mrs 
Gaunt ‘ Great families, we all’ know, ai'c often 
very queer in their ^ arrangements. But there 
can be no doubt it is all right, for it is in the 
peerage. If it had been Frances, I should have 
been too happy. With such a connection, he 
could not fail to get on.’ 

‘He had much better get on by his own merits,’ 
retorted the general with a grumble.*— ‘ Frances ! 
Frances was not to be compared with this girl. — 
But I don’t believe she means anything more 
than amusing herself,’ he added. ‘This is not 
the sort of girl to marry a poor soldier without 
a penny — not she. She will take her fun out of 
him, and then’-- — 

The general kissed the end of his fingers and 
tossed them into the air. He was, perhaps, a 
little annoyed that, his son had stepped in and 
monopolised the niost amusing member of the 
society. And perhaps he did not think so badly 
of George’s chances as he said. 

‘You may be sure,’ said hirs Gaunt indig- 
nantly, ‘she will do nothing of the kind. It 
is not every day that a girl gets a ^fine fellow 
like our George at her feet. He is just a little 
too much at her feet, which is always a mistake, 
I think. But still, general, you cannot but allow 
that Lord Markham’s sister ’ 

‘I have never seen much good come of great 
connections,’ said the general ; but though his 
tone was that of a sceptic, his mind was softer 
than his speech. He, too, felt a certain elation 
in the thought that the youngest, who was not 
the clever one of the family, and who had not 
been quite so steady as might have been desired, 
was thus in the way of putting himself above the 
reach of fate. For, of course, to be brother-in- 
law to a viscount was a good thing. It might 
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CHAPTER SIX. 

‘Where is George? I scarcely ever see him,’ 
said the general in querulous tones. ‘He is 
always after that girl of Waring’s. Why don’t 
you try to keep him at home ? ’ 

Mrs Gaunt did not say that she had done her 
best to keep him at home, but found her efforts 
unsuccessful. She said apologetically : ‘ He has 
so very little to amuse him here ,* and the music, 
you know, is a great bond.’ 

‘ He plays like a beginner ; and she, like a — 
like a — as -well as a professional. I don’t under- 
stand what kind of bond that can be.’ 

‘So much the greater a compliment is it to 
George that she likes his playing,’ responded the 
mother promptly. 

‘ She likes to make a fool of him, I think,’ the 
general said ; ‘ and you help her on. I don’t 
understand your tactics. Women generally like 
to keep their sons free from such entanglements ; 
and after getting him safely out of India, where 

every man is bound to fall into mischief’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’ said Mrs Gaunt, ‘if it ever 
should come to that — think, what an excellent 
connection. I wish it had been Frances : I do 
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it at once. Wlien slie caEed here, 
tliere was only Miss Constance Waring written 
on her father’s card ; hut then you don’t put 
ifonouralde on your card ; and as Lady Mark- 
ham’s daughter ’ 

* Women don’t count,’ said the general, Srs I’ve 
often told you. She’s Waring’s daughter.’ ‘ 

‘Mr Waring may be a very clever man,’ said 
Mrs Gaunt indignantly; ‘hut I should like to 
knoAV how Constance can be the daughter of a 
viscountess in her own riglit without’-— 

‘ Is she a viscountess in her owm right V 
This question brought Mrs Gaunt to a sudden 
pause, felie looked at him with a startled air. 

^ Tf, i>} 71 / f.lirnnrfli Afi» Wn fir ■ that is dear.’ 


‘ It is not through Mr Waring, tliat is clear,’ 
she said. 

‘But it is not in her own right — at least, I 
don’t think so ; it is through her first husband, 
the father of that funny little creature’ (meaning 
Lord Markham). 

‘General!’ said Mrs Gaunt, shocked. Then 
she added: ‘I must make some excuse to look 
at the Peerage this afternoon. The Durants have 
alwmys got their Peerage on the table. We shall 
have’' to send for one too, if’ 

‘If whati^ If your boy gets a wife who has 
titled connections," for that is ^ all — A wife ! and 
wiiat is he to keep lier oh, in the name of 
heaven 'I ’ 

‘ Mothers and brothers are tolerably close con- 
nections,’ said Mrs Gaunt with dignity. ‘ He has 
got his pay, general ; and you always intended, 

of course, if he married to your satisfaction- 

Of course,’ she added, speaking very quickly, to 
forestall an outburst, ‘Lady Markham will not 
leave her daughter dependent upon a captain’s 
pay. And even Mr Waring— Mr Waring must 
have a fortune of his owm, or— or a person like 
that wmuld never have married him ; and he 
w’ould not be able to live as he does, very com- 
fortably, (wen luxuriously ’ 

‘Oh, I suppose lie has enough to live on. 
But as for pinching himself in order to enable 
his girl to marry your boy, I don’t believe a 
word of it,’ exclaimed the general. Fortunately, 
being carried awaiy by this wave of criticism, 
he had forgotten his wife’s allusion to his own 
intentions in George’s favour ; and this wms a 
subject on wdiich slie had no desire to he 
2 >reiiifiture. 

‘ W(dl, general,’ she said, ‘ perliajps we are going 
a little too fast. We don’t know yet whether 
anything will come of it, George is rather a 


lady’s man. It may^lie only a flirtation; it may 
end in nothing. We need not begin to count 


I our chickens ’ 

‘ Why, it wais you ! ’ cried the astonished 
general. ‘I never should have remarked any- 
thing about it, or wasted a moment’s thought on 
the subject ! ’ 

i\Irs Gaunt wns not a clever woman, skilled in 
the art of leaving conversational responsibilities on 
the shoulders of her interlocutor ; but if a woman 
is not inspired on behalf of her youngest boy, when 
is she^ to be inspired? She gave her sliouklers 
the slightest possible shrug and left him to his 
new^spaper. ^ They had a newspaper from England 
every morning — the Standard^ whose reasonable 
Conservatism suited the old general. Except in 
military matters, such questions as the advance 
of . Russia towards: Afghanistan, , or the defences 


of our own coasts, the general was not a bigot, 
and preferred his politics mild, with as little froth 
and foam as possible. His newspaper alforded 
him occupation for the entire morning, and he 
enjoyed it in very pleasant wise, seated under 
his veranda with a faint suspicion of lemon 
blossom in the air, whicli ruffled the young olive 
trees all around, and the blue breadths of the 
sea stretching far away at his feet. The garden 
beliincl was fenced in with lemon and ormige trees, 
the fruit in several stages, and just a little point 
of blossom here and there, not enough to load 
the air. Mrs Gaunt had preserved the wild- 
fiowers that were natural to the iflace, and accord- 
ingly had a scarlet field of anemones whicli 
wanted no cultivation, and innumerable clusters 
of the sweet white narcissus filling her little 
inclosiire. These cost no trouble, and left Toni, 
the man-of-all-work, at leisure for the more pro- 
fitable culture of tbe oranges. From where the 
general sat, there was nothing visible, however, 
but the terraces descending in steps towards the 
distant glimpse of the road, and the light-blue 
margin, edged with spray, of the sea, under a soft 
and cheering sun, that warmed to the heart, 
but did not scorch or blaze, and with a soft air 
playing about his old teiiqfles, breathing freshness 
and that lemon bloom. Sometimes there would 
come a faint sound of voices from some group 
of workers among the olives. The little clump 
of palm-trees at the end of the garden — for 
notliing here is perfect without a palm or two — 

I cast a" fantastic shadow, that waved over the 
' newspaper now and then. When a man is old 
and has done his work, what can he want more 
than this sweet retirement and stillness? But 
naturally, it was not all that was necessary to 
young Caxjtain George. 

Mrs Gaunt went over to the Durants in the 
afternoon, as she so often did, and found that 
family, as usual, on their loggia. It cost her a 
little trouble and diplomacy to get a private 
inspection of the Peerage, and even when she 
did so, it threw but little light upon her question. 
Geoffrey Viscount Markham, fifteenth lord, was 
a name which she read with a little flutter of 
her heart, feeling that he was already almost a 
relation, and she read over the names of Markham 
Priory and Dunmorra, liis lodge in the High- 
lands, and the town address in Eaton Square, all 
with a sense that by-ancl-by she might herself 
be directing letters from one or other of these 
places. But the Peerage said nothing about 
the dowager Lady Markham subsequent to the 
conclusion of the first marriage, except that she 
had married again, E. Waring, Esq. ; and tlius 
Mrs Gaunt’s studies came to no satisfactory end. 
She introduced the subject, however, in the course 
of tea. She had asked whether any one had 
heard from Frances, and had received a satis- 
factory rejply. 

‘ 0 yes ; I have had two letters ; but she does 
not say very much. They had gone down to the 
Priory for 'Easter ; and she was to be ju'esented 
at the first drawing-room. Fancy Frances *iii a 
court-train and feathers, at a dravn'ng-room ! It 
does seem so very strange,’ Tasie said. She said 
it with a slight sigh, for it was she, in old times, 
who had expounded Society to little Frances, and 
taught her what in an emergency it would be 
right to do and say ; and now little Frances had 
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almost unspeakable, ‘Lady Marldiam is not a 
viscountess in her own right. Dear, no. She is 
not viscountess, at all. She is plain Mrs 
Waring, and nothing else, if right was right. 
Society only winks good-naturedly at lier retain- 
ing the title, which she certainly, if there is any 
meaning in the peerage at all, forfeits by 
marrying a commoner.’ 

Mrs Durant and Tasie both looked with great 
^ admiration at their head and instructor as he 
I thus spoke. ‘ Yoiy may be sure Mr Durant says 
nothing that he is not quite sure of,’ said tlie 
wife, crushing any possible scepticism on the 
part of the inquirer ; and ‘ Papa knows such a 
lot,’ added Tasie, awed, yet smiling, on her side. 

‘Oh, is that all?’ said Mrs Gaunt, greatly 
subdued. ‘But then, Lord Markham — calls her 
his sister, you know.’ 

‘ The nobility,’ said Mr Durant, ‘ are always 
very scrupulous about relationships ; and she is 
his step-sister. He wouldn’t qualify the relation- 
ship by calling her so, A common person might 
do so, but not a man of high breeding, like Lord 
Markham — that is all.’ 

‘ I suppose you must be right,’ said Mrs Gaunt* 
‘ The general said so too. But it does seem very 
strange to me that of the same woman’s children, 
and she a lady of title, one should be a lord, and 
the other have no sort of distinction at alL’ 
They all smiled upon her blandly, every one 
ready with a new piece of information, and .much 
sympathy for her ignorance, ■which Mrs Gaunt, 
seeing that it was she that was likely to be 
related to Lord Markham, and not any of the 
Durants, felt that she could not bear ; so she 
jumped up hastily and declared that she must 
be going, that the general would be waiting for 
her. ‘ I hope you will come over some evening, 
and I will ask the Warings, and Tasie must bring 
her music. I am sure you would like to hear 
George’s violin. He is getting on so well, with 
Constance to play his accompaniments j’ and before 
any one could reply to her, Mrs Gaunt had InuTied 
away. 

It is painful not to have time to get out 
your retort ; and these excellent people turned 
instinctively upon each other to discharge the 
unflowii arrows. ‘It is so very easy, with a 


taken a stride in advance. ‘ I asked her to wx*ite 
and tell us all about it, and what she wore.’ 

‘ It wouhl he white, 

‘ 0 yes, it w'ould be white- 
I went to drawing-rooms,’ £ 
liacl once. 

Embassy, 

‘young 1 

Frances will proliably be 
except for a wedding 
think, for a girl.’ 

‘I wonder if we shall see it in the pa]>ers‘? 
Sometimes, my sister-in-law sends me a Queen, ^ 
said Mrs Gaunt, ‘when she thinks there is some- 
thing in it which will interest me ; but she does 
not know anything about Frances. Dear little 
thing, I can’t think of lier in white satin. Her 
sister, now ’ 

‘ Constance would wear velvet, if she could — or 
cloth of gold,’ cried Tasie, with a little irritation. 
Her mother gave her a reproving glance. 

‘There is a tone in your voice, Tasie, winch 
is not kind.’ 

‘0 yes; I know, mamma. But Constance is 
rather a trial, I know one ought not to show 
it. She looks as if one was not good enough 


oi course.’ 

—a debutante. When 
iaid Mrs Durant, who 
diaracter of cliaplainess to an 
coiirte.sy to Her Majesty, 
were simpler than now. 
3 in wdiite satin, which, 
dress, is quite unsuitable, I 


‘Do you think Constance gives herself airs? 
0 no, dear Tasie,’ said Mrs Gaunt ; ‘ she is really 
not at all — when you come to kno-^v her. I am 
most fond of Frances myself. Frances has grown 
up among us, and we know all about her ; that 
is Avhat makes the difference. And Constance— 
is a little shy.’ 

At this there was a cry from the family. ‘I 
don’t think she is shy,’ said the old clergyman, 
whom Constance had insulted by walking out of 
cliurch before the sermon. 

‘ Shy ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Durant, ‘ about as shy 

as’ But no simile occurred to lier which was 

bold enough to meet the case. 

‘ It is better she should not he shy,’ said Tasie. 
‘You remember how she drove those people from 
the hotel to church. They have come ever since. 
They are quite afraid of her. Oh, there are some 
good things in her, some ve7ij good things.’ 

‘ We are the more hard to please, after knowing 
Frances,’ repeated Mrs Gaunt. ‘ But when a girl 

has been like that, used to the best society 

By the way, Mr Durant, you who know every- 
thing, are sure to know — Is she the Honourable ? 
For my part, I can’t quite make it out.’ 

Mr Durant put on his spectacles to look at her, 
as if such a question passed the. bounds of the 
permissible. He was very imposing when he 
looked at any one through those spectacles with 
an air of mingled astonishment and superiority. 
‘Why should she be an Honourable'?’ he said. 

Mrs Gaunt felt as if she would like to sink 
into the abysms of the earth — that is, through 
the floor of the loggia, whatever might be the 
dreadful depths underneath. ‘ Oh, I don’t know,’ 
she said meekly. ‘ I — I only thought — her mother 
being a — a titled person, a — a viscountess in her 
own right ’ 

‘But, my dear lady,’ said Mr Durant with a 
satisfaction in his superior knowledge which was 


It is so very easy, with a 
little trouble, to understand the titles, compli- 
mentary and otherwise, of our own nobility,’ said 
Mr Durant, shaking his head. 

‘And such a sign of want of breeding not to 
understand them,’ said his wife. 

‘ The Honourable Constance would sound very 
pretty,’ cried Tasie ; ‘ it is such a pity.’ 

‘Especially, our friend thinks, if it was the 
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really tliink, mamma/ said Tasie, * do you really, 
really tliink— it is silly to be (dways discussing 
tbese sort of c[uestiorLs — but do you believe tliat 
Constance Waring actually — means anytliing 1 * 

‘You sbould say does George Gaunt mean any- 
thing? The girl never comes first in such a 
question/ said Mrs Durant, ■with that ingrained 
contempt for girls which often appears in elderly 
women- Tasie was so (traditionally) young, 
besides having a heart of sixteen in her bosom, 
that her sympathies %Tere all with the girl. 

‘I doi/t think in this case, mamma/ she said. 
‘Constance is so much more a person of the 
world than any of us. I don’t mean to say^ she 
is worldly. 0 no 1 but having been in society, 
and so much ouC 

‘ I should like to know in what kind of society 
she has been/ said Mrs Durant, who took gloomy 
; views. ‘I don’t want to say word against 
Lady Markham ; but Society, Tasie, the kind of 
society to which your father and I have been 
accustomed, looks rather coldly upon a wife living 
apart from her husband. — Oh, I don’t mean to 
say Lady Markham was to blame. Probably, she 
is a most excellent person ; but the presumption 
is that at least, you know, there were— faults on 
both sides.’ 

‘ I am sure I can’t give an opinion/ cried Tasie, 
‘for, of course, I don’t know anything about it 
But George Gaunt has nothing but Ms pay; and 
Constance couldn’t be in love with him, could 
she ? 0 no 1 I don’t know anything about it ; 
but I can’t think a girl like Constance’ — — 

‘xV girl in a false position,’ said the chaplain’s 
wile, ‘Is often glad to marry any one, Just for a 
settled place in the world.’ 

‘ Oh, but not Constance, mamma 1 I am sure 
she is just amusing herself.’ 

‘Take! you speak as if she were the man/ 
exclaimed SDs Durant, in a tone of reprooL 

WHAT WE KYOW ABOUT THE SUK 

i Ths study of all things relating to our great 
! central luminary has always been, and must 
always be, an intensely interesting one. Wor- 
1 shipped at one time as a god, and long regarded 
i with awe and reverence, it is now recognised as 
: the somce of all our energy. Where, indeed, 
• can man find a more fitting study than the great 
[ ruler of our planetary system, the prime origin 
of our light and lives, without which this earth 
w’uiild wander through space a cold, black, iiiiiii- 
habited and uninhabitable globe ? 

In all advancement of knowledge, it is inte- 
resting, and indeed expedient, occasionally to 
take one’s stand and to survey the labour of the 
past years, asking one’s self what has been already 
done, and what^ yet remains for future genera- 
tions to do. What do w*e know? and what do 
we want to know ? The last quarter of a century 
has been a fruitful one in all branches of natural, 
and especially physical science ; few, indeed, are 
the departments of research which cannot show 
»some great advance or some important point 
gained ; and this advance has been greatly char- 
acteristic of the science of physical astronomy, 
especially in relation to solar phenomena, lix 
view of the brilliant discoveries made in elec- 
tricity and the kindred sciences, we are apt to 
lose sight of the importance of pure science. The 


former, by ministering to the everyday wants of 
man, appeals to his less refined nature ; while the 
latter, appealing only to the mind, and not to 
the body, takes root with more difficulty. 

isMw, let us turn our attention to the sun. 
What do we know about it, first, ^ as regards 
its place in the universe ; second, its physical 
and chemical constitution ; and third, its relation 
to our earth ? The first of these questions 
may, in the present state of onr knowledge, be 
almost completely and satisfactorily answered, and 
it is not now necessary to pass in review all the 
results which lia^'e been achieved. Yie know, 
of course, that the stin is an enormous globe, 
distant- some ninety-four million of miles from 
our earth, and round which our earth revolves. 
Its diameter is about eight hundred and fifty-tvro 
thousand miles ; and, as far as can be detected 
by the most delicate measureuients, it is perfectly 
spherical, and, unlike the planets, there is no 
difference between its equatorial and polar dia- 
meter. We must not, however, jump to the con- 
clusion that the laws of nature are cancelled in 
the solar regions, and that centrifugal force has 
no effect ; but we must remember that nieasiire- 
ments where the true body of the sun can never 
be seen, are at the best exceedingly difficult and 
tintriistworthy. According to Laplace’s nebular 
theory, which in a modified form is nowadays 
accepted by most astronomers, the sun once 
extended over the whole space now occupied 
by the and by its gradual contraction, 

lias given birth to the solar system, with its 
countless array of planets, asteroids, and satellites. 
This contraction of bulk is supposed by many 
to be still going on, and to be the source of ail 
the sun’s heat. Other theories have been from 
time to time advanced to account for the origin 
of the immense amount of energy, in the form of 
heat, hourly radiated avnay from the sun’s surface, 
among -which we may me-ntion the meteoric 
theory, %vMch supposes the heat to be generated 
by an incessant shower ^meteorites, which, fall- 
ing with great velocity onNrhe sun’s surface, raise 
it to an intensely high temperatime. There 
seems, however, to he no reason for going far 
afield to search for the source of the sun’s energy, 
and the simple theory of contraction has been 
mathematically shown by Helmholtz to be amply 
sufficient to account for the vast amount of energy 
radiated into space, and, -with the exception of 
a very small portion of it, lost. 

following almost immediately upon the dis- 
covery of the telescope was the discovery of the 
most remarkable physical phenomena observed on 
the surface of the sun — the sohir spots. It is not 
ivell known who first observed them, nor, indeed, 
is it very important. Their discovery follows as 
a necessary consequence on the invention of the 
telescope, and no particular credit is due to their 
first observer. Tlie appearance of a sun-spot is 
familiar to most people, yet there is hardly a 
more striking object in the whole realms of 
astronomy. When \dewed witli a powerful tele- 
! scope, its appearance is indeed beautiful- — the 
dark black nucleus or central jiortion, surrounded 
by the penumbra, wdiich has something of the 
apjpearance of an interlaced and entangled mass of 
silver threads, but wdth a general tendency in 
direction towards the centre of the spot, sometimes 
projecting into the centre, forming promontories, 
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and capes of silvery wMte, in a dead Hack any such explanation. One thing is, however, 
TJie size of the spots is enormous. Herschel certain~that tlie peiiods of sun-spot maximum 
rved one fifty thousand miles in diameter, are coincident with the periods of maximum 
lore than six times the diameter of the earth, magnetic disturbance on tlie earth, and with the 
.etimes cliistors of innumerable small ones are appearance of the aurora borealis, 
rved ; and it is seldom that the surface of the The next point that attracts our attention is 
is entirely free from them. the phenomenon of the frominenceB or red 

he first important result that followed the flames seen during a total eclipse. These remark- 
rvation of sun-spots was the determination able objects have lately been completely studied 
le sun’s period of rotation, which has been by means of the spectroscope. The special 
•oxiinatcdy fixed at twenty-seven and one-third arrangements that are employed we cannot here 
. But here a very curious fact meets our enter into ; it nuist suffice to mention that, by 
3C, which is this — that the rate of rotation of means of a particular method of employing the 
'orfcioiis of the sun’s surface is not the same ; spectroscope, we can now see and study these 
3 seems to he some retarding action at w’ork, prominences any day that the sun is shining, and 
jh, acting on the equatorial regions, causes are no longer compelled to wait for the brief 
1 to lag behind. We must, however, remember moments of a total eclijise. It has thus been 
nobody has, in all probability, ever seen the found out that they consist of huge clouds of 
. body of the sun, and that alt the results are incandescent hydrogen, mixed in some cases with 
1 on measurements made upon a gaseous, different metallic vapours, and situated at some 
t all events liquid envelope. The spots, too, considerable height above the surface of the 
generail}^ some proper motion of their own, photosphere. Their movements are sometimes 
i or less irr*egular ; and although we can rely extremely rapid, and they have been observed to 
uch observations for obtaining roughly the appear or disappear in the course of a few 
ral rate of rotation on the sun’s surface, we minutes. On one occasion, Professor Young saw 
ot rely on them for delicate and accurate one of these prominences erupted to a height of 
urements. The ibrmation of a spot is a slow two hundred thousand miles in an hour or two. 
3SS, and has often been observed ; their dis- There are in the main two classes of prominences 
arance, too, generally takes some time. They — first, the cloudy or nebulous sort, which almost 
, however, on one or two occasions been exactly resemble clouds in our own atmosphere, 
wed to explode and absolutely disappear except that they are red ; and secondly, the 
st in a minute or two, which, when we metallic sort, which are much more brilliant, 
der their enormous size, is an astounding and have more the appearance of sharp tongues 
omenon. of flame. These latter do not generally rise to 

rious theories have from time to time been pro- any great height, and are distinguished in the 
L to account for their formation, the one which spectroscope by containing vapours of metals, 
meets ■with most general acceptance being such as magnesium, in addition to the hydrogen, 
proposed by Faye. According to his hypo- Prominences generally occur round a spot, or 
3, the spots are formed of huge masses of where a spot is going to break out. When seen 
Lir, w’hich, having been cooled and partly on the body of the sun, they appear as famlm 
msed in the upper regions of the sun’s atmo- or bright spots. During a total eclipse, there is 
•e, sink into the fieiy sea, which goes by the another sight which attracts the attention of the 
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tlie study of solar plijrgics. We have just men- and having learned that the bag contained about 
lioiied the successful 'attempt to photograph the thirty shiilings, he thought the reward offered 
corona witliont the aid of an eclipse. At the o„g)it to be two pounds ; hut it was plain that 


time of the last lew total eclipses, indeed, the j considered the documents of merely secondary 
corona was satisiactonly photographed. The | 

views thus obtained, together with the hand- j If rf Vr vi i • 


sketches of observers, liave given us useful 
information as regards its sha|)e and extent. 


I Mr Goulding did not agree with him, thinking 
it far more likely that it had been taken by 


For ob.servatioiis whose object is to determine I ^ passenger, and half regretted that he had not 
the amount of the slm^s surface covered at any ! proceeded by the ti-ain. However, he directed 
time by spots, photography is most valuable*^; j a reward of five pounds to be offered, and then 
and at many observatories, a view is taken of retraced his steps to the railway station, reflecting 
the smi every day that it is visible. This was as he went on the best course to adopt.' The 
lormerJv done at Kew, hut has now, to the dis- -nr \r 

credit of British science, been discontinued. f 

The prominences, omitting, as they do, almost ™ i “ prooaiiouo state, might die au 

entirely red light, are less amenable to this winch case, if the will were not 

method of observation, and though tliey have been recovered, or if by any chance it fell into Sir 
photographed during an eclipse, without that aid Peter’s hands, the latter might inherit tlie 
no satisfactory views have been obtained. Many property to the exclusion of Mrs Eeddie, 
attempts have, lioweyer, been made, and we unless, indeed, its execution and contents could 


may hope that they will soon be crowned with 
success. In making astronomical observations 


with a large telescope, it is necessary that the • x * i i ^ i i 
instrument' he so adjusted as to keep the object decided Ao return at once to 

steadily in view for periods of greater or 'less draw up a new will as briefly as 

duration ; else the earth’s rotation would carry possible, to be ready for any emergency. How, 


be established by independent evidence, which 
would be practically impossible. Under the 


the object beyond the lielcl of observation. To ^ only three or four lines in length may be 
achieve this, the telescope is moved by clockwork quite as valid and binding as one which extends 


at a rate which shall counteract tlie earth’s rota- over many pages, but no lawyer likes to admit 
toy spw,'<l.^ Any slight failure m the driving as much, and Mr Goulding naturally felt it con- 


Eedinme'^'“^^ by resulting in a hopelessly trary to his professional instincts to construct such 
It is a common thing, on the other hand, for the ^ fough-and-ready document. However, necessity, 
possessors of small telescopes to think that it is im- knov-s no law, may be excused for dis- 


possible they should ever make anything in the 
ioriri of a discovery and therefore that it is absurd 
to try ; and they are content to let their iiistru- 


which knows no law, may be excused for dis- 
pensing with legal forms and phraseology ; so, on 
this occasion he determined to do off-hand on a 
sheet of paper what had been siippased to occupy 


ment remain a mere toy. This is a mistake. A the attention of his firm for days. It was fortii- 
great deal of good work can be done with a very nate that he carried the bulk of his money in his 
small instrument, if the observer does not lack pocket, and was therefore at no inconvenience in 
perseverance. Continuous observations, especially that respect. ^ Accordingly, having despatched a 
if the results are carefully noted down, are the telegram to his wife, and another to his partner 
most valuable of all ; and for observations to iu business, he started by the first train for 
determine ^ such a thing as the periods of sun- Chester, and before one o’clock found himself 
spot maximum and minimum, high telescopic once more at the gate of ^The Firs.’ Here lie 
power is not requisite. Those more fortunate was met by the woman who kept the lodge, and 
observers who are blessed with the possession of a perceived from her grave face that soinethino' had 
good equatorial instrument have plenty of scope happened. Putting his head out of the cab, he 
tor their energies in the observation of the promi- asked whether there was any chanf^e in ’ Mr . 


nences with the ^solar spectroscope f and as this Mossop’s condition, 
method of ob-serving them has only comparatively ‘He’s gone, sir,’ was her reply, 
recent] 7 been discovered, there are still a great Mr Goulding simply iiiquirecl, 

many difriciilt points to be solved about them. ‘Soon after daylight this ino 
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recentjj been discovered, there are still a great Mr Goulding simply iiiquirecl, ‘When?’ 
many difficult points to be solved about them. ^ ‘Soon after daylight this inorning, sir; near 
— — — ^ ^ — f,' eight maybe.’ ° ^ 

MB MOSSOPS WILL , further remark he proceeded to tlie 

house, telling the cabman to wait. There lie 
IN THREE CHAPrEiis.~~CHAP. IL . foimcl the servants in genuine distress espe- 

Having furnished a description of the bav and m ’in Mr 

Ls"“’ ‘“.Hr?"'" ‘ 

Goulding pi oceeded to tlie police office, where he being much weakened with fits of coufdnn^r’ 
consulted an inspector, who, if he had not the and at about eight o’clock he had expired? He 
wisdom of the serpent and the eye of the lynx, scarcely spoken at all for a good whih* 
might at least have laid claim to the gravity except to ask for a drink ; but 

of the owl. Tliis functionary opined that the something about the will being 

missing bag would be found in Crewe, thinkinn out— she -was not sure of the exact wordf 

it, perhaps, an honour to the town that the had elapsed before any one 

theft had been the work of a local pickpocket f of sending to the hotel for Mr Goulding ; 
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Having listniied to ilic* nur.se’s st.atemeiit, Mr, Ms face liad grown very red, and his under lip 
Goiilding thonglit over the matter for a minute, had shot out to a surprising extent. His first 
He could not remain long eiiougli to look after observation was, ‘\Yell, well, well!’ which he 
the funeral arrangements, but (d' course some- repeated a great many times in an angry tone, 
body must do so, and on consideration, he found Then he said : Mt’s the worst case of carcdess- 
there was nothing for it hut to leave that duty ness I ever heard of. Fancy leaving a document 
in the liands of the butler, who was a most trust- worth thousands and thousands on the seat of 
worthy man. He therefore wrote the necessary a railway carriage, while you coolly go to look 
instructions ; and liaving seen that the old gentle- out of the opposite window ! ’ 

Hum’s papers and valuables were safely locked Mr Goiilding, who was familiar with his coni- 
up, he left William in temporary charge of the paiiion’s temper, took no notice of this upjbraiding, 
house, promising to return in time for the funeral, which wore itself out in a few minutes ; but, 
if possible. returning to the cxuestioii of recovering the will, 

It was only when in the cab, on liis way back proposed that they should draw up an advertise- 
to Chester, that his thoughts had leisure to ment offering a large reward, to be inserted in 
revert to the will. He felt himself to be in a the principal London papep. 
very unpleasant position; for Sir Peter Mossop, ‘Very w^ell,’ said Mr Shiittlew’ortli ; ‘but you 
as the nearest relative of the deceased, w'ould be can scarcely expect to charge the iward against 
certain to attend the funeral, and ’would naturally the firm. It ought to come out of your little 
expect to hear the will read immediately after- legacy — that is, if you ever get it,’ he added 
•wards. Mrs lleddie, too, -would be at ‘The Firs’ tartly. 

witli the same object, and how -was he to explain Mr Goiilding acquiesced, and presently handed 
matters to lier ? Of course the •will might be the draft of an advertisement to his partner, 
restored in the meantime ; but if it -were not, Sir ‘ This ivill never do,’ exclaimed the latter. ‘ Here 
Peter -^vould probably lay claim to the property you have given our owui name and address, to 
by applying for letters of administration. He let all the ivorld into the secret. ^ People will 
now very much regretted that he had not left it say that Shuttle worth and Goiilding must be 
ivith iMr Mossop, -where it -would have been safe ; getting very careless ; and every old woman -whose 
but all solicitors have a propensity to take charge business we transact will come here in a panic, 
of their clients’ documents, and in this instance to see that her documents are safe.’ 
the custom was likely to prove unfortunate. Ho-w’-- ‘ Then shall we have it issued from the police 

ever, he did not doubt that the offer of a sufficient office ? ’ asked Mr Goiilding. 
reward wmuid lead to the restoration of the will, ‘No ; I think you had better give it to Poynter. 
which could be of no value to any one but the The thief will have less hesitation in going there ; 
i legatees ; unless, indeed, the thief should happen but for that matter, our o-wn address* -ivould appear 
! to have some kno-ivledge of the Mossop family, on the contents of the bag.’ 

and try to get a big price for it from Sir Peter, It must be explained that Poynter kept a 
if the" latter were so dishonest as to wish 'to Private Inquiry Office at No. 7 Stray Place, S.W-, 

destroy it and claim the property. and was slightly known to the fii‘m in the way 

On arriving at Chester station, Mr Goiilding of business, 
found that he had more than an hour to wait ‘There’s another tiling,’ Mr Shiittleworth con- 
fer a train ; and he spent the time in pacing up tinned, while Mr Goiilding proceeded to write 
and down the platform in a state of great inita- out the notice anew. ‘ Say Lost ” only — not 
tion, for he was anxious to get home. Eventii- “ Lost or Stolen and then, if the thief thinks 
ally, ho-wever, he had the satisfaction of being that it is supposed to be simply lost, he will 
once more whirled on his way to London. When not be afraid to come forward.’ 
passing througli Crewe, he alighted for a moment, Mr Goiilding made the necessary alteration, 
to ask at the Inquiry Office whether any tidings and was soon on his way to the establishment of 

of the bag had been obtained, but, as he antici- Mr Poynter. That worthy was an ex-detective, 

pated, without success. and though ready at all times to make ‘ private 

It was almost eleven o’clock when he reached inquiries’ about other people, might have shunned 
home, tired and disj>irited ; but the fatigue of any very searching inquiry into his own career, 
his journey caused him to sleep soundly, not- However, he was well .enough fitted for the 
withstanding the thought that on the morrow service that the solicitors required, and -willingly 
he would have to make a disagreeable explana- undertook it on the promise of a reasonable 
tion to his senior partner. He was at the office fee. 

half an hour earlier than usual next morning, On the next day, which was Saturday, tlie 
and had not long to wait for the appearance of notice appeared in the leading London dailies, 
Mr Shiittleworth. The latter was an elderly as well as in a provincial newspaper circulating 
man, short and stout, with a red face ; a very in the Crewe district, to which it had been trans- 
good fellow in many respects, but with a decidedly mitted by telegraph. It ran as follows: ‘Fifty 
crusty temper. Hence, Mr Goiilding had avoided Pounds Reward. — Lost at Crewe on the morning 
mentioning the loss of the will in his telegram, of Thursday the 10th inst., out of a first-class 
1 loping that it might be found in time to save him compartment in the London train, a lawyer’s 
from a lecture ; for when anything went wrong, black bag, containing a Will and some papers of 
Mr Shiittlewortli was not slow to express his no use to any one but the owner. — The finder 
sentiments. It could not be helped, however ; and will receive the above reward on immediately 
the junior partner told his story as brieffy as bringing it to Poynter’s Private Inquiry Office, 
])ossible, adding that he supposed they had better 7 Stray Place, London, S.W.’ 
advertise at once. Mr Mossop’s funeral was to take -place on 

Mr Shiittleworth had listened in silence, but Monday morning ; and up to Saturday evening 
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BO 1\Q\YS of tlie will liad been received, tliougli l^liss Eeddie, Sir Peter, Mr Crooks, and three 
both the partners remained at the office till a of the more intimate friends of the deceased, 
late Iionr, in the vain hope that a telegram might Under the circumstances, it was not surprising 


present at the funeral, and arrange the household about him ; the two ladies were the persons most 
matters at ^Tlie Firs’ afterwards, and his mind attached to the deceased gentleman, but they 
was a good deal disturbed in consequence. Mr were to inherit his wealth, and their excitement 
Slmtileworth advised him to go to Crewe that naturally modified their sorrow’-. Mrs Eeddie’s 
night, sleep there, and make inquiries at the mind was filled with misgivings about the wall ; 
police office on the following day (Sunday), and but she tried to appear calm, not telling her 
thereafter proceed to Chester. The partners sat daughter of the loss. The former lady wus 
talking together till nearly half-past five o’clock j verging on fifty years of age ; but her dark hair 
--more than tw^o liours after the Saturday closing j wus only slightly streaked w-ith gray, and her 
hour ; and Mr Goulding had then just enough i complexion wus fresh-looking ; she wms, in short, 
time to hurry home, pack his valise, and catch; just the comely, cheerful sort of woman wdio 
the mail at Eustoii, so as to reach Crew-e shortly would be appreciated in a sickroom. She would 
after midnight. It had been arranged that he have been glad to attend Mossop during his 
should take with him the draft of "the will, as illness, had she knowm that it w^as serious ; but, 
a substitute for the missing document. This for some reason, he preferred to employ the pro- 
%vould of course be practically the same thing fessional nurse recommended by his cook. Per- 
for the required purpose ; and if its production j haps he wus afraid that, if Mrs Eeddie took up 
instead of the will did not create suspicion, and I her abode at ‘ The Firs,’ her four daughters 
cause Sir Peter or his friends to ask awffiwiard j w^oulcl follow, and end by taking command of 
questions, a discovery might he avoided for the the entire establishment. Miss Eeddie, wdio 
time, I accompanied her mother, wus very similar in 

As Mr Goulding was leaving the office, Mr j feature and style, and looked about twenty- 
Shiittlew’orth gave him some parting umrcls of five. 

advice. ^Be careful,’ he said, ‘not to volunteer Sir Peter was a strongly-built, heavy-looking 
any information. Put a bold face on it, and man, not much over thirty, and he knew’- a great 
remember that no one has a right to catechise deal more about horses than lawa His legal 
you. I only hope the baronet has not got wind adviser, how^ever, made up for any deficiency in 
of the affiiir. If you had published the name the latter respect. Mr Crooks wais not unlike 
of our -firiii, as you intended, he would have been a little fox-terrier ; sandy, small, and sharp- 
sure to know.’ featured ; and he appeared to carry Ms client’s 

It is unnecessary to dw^ell on Mr Goulding’s brains as -well as Ms owm. 
journey nortlnvards. lie called at the Crewre The other three gentlemen were invited p>artly 

police office on Sunday morning; but the bills to remove the embarrassment which would have 
first issued there, offering five pounds reward, existed betw^een the baronet and Mrs Eeddie if 
had ^ been •vntljout result, and the police had no strangers -were present; for, as might be 
obtained no information wdiatever. expected, they were not on very good terms. 

Proceeding to Chester in the evening, he slept w hen Mr Goulding rose to" open the pro- 
tliere, and attended the funeral next morn- ceedings, Ms face wus the longest in the room, 
iiig. There were not many persons present, I and he spoke with some nervousness. ‘ In 


nis old inem.is were gone before Mm. The j of Mr Mossop’s will : and I may mention that 
piocossion^ comprised some half-dozen of the j it wus signed only the day befoi-e he died ; but 
neighbouring gentry, and Sir Peter, nffio had ; he had given my firm instructions to prepare it 
brought his solicitor wdtli him. The baronet did j about three -weeks before. I brought it dowm 


tliousancl or so on the strength of their relation- for word wdth the wall itself.’ 

T 1 . . ‘Why not read from the original'?’ asked Mr 

Mossop Hall, Ihe^ residence of Sir Peter Price Crooks, ‘and then vre should have the exact 
Mossop — to gi\'e him his full name — was near words.’ 

Wrexham ; and his solicitor was Mr David j ‘ I have not got it here.’ 

Crooks of that ^ towai, a gentleman who took a ‘ May I ask wffiere it is ^ ’ 

special interest in his client on account of certain j ‘ It is along with some other jiapers that I 
sums he Lad advanced him to meet losses on j took away.’ 

the turf. Mbs Eeddie and her eldest daughter ‘Well, I thought it was etiquette to produce 
iiad also arrived, at ^Mr Goulding’s request, to and open the wall itself in presence of the rela- 
lemam in charge at ‘ The Firs ’ until affairs w^ere tives ; but perhaps, sir, you -wiU let us hear how 
settled. He had privately explained to the the draft runs.’ 

lomier lady the unfortunate affair of the lost wall, The country mouse generally stands a little 
speaking as confidently as he could of its ultimate in awe of the town mouse, and in like manner 
recovery. After the funeral, the party assembled Mr Crooks entertained a certain resixx't for the 
Ti^r hbrary M hear the will read. Besides eminent London solicitor, for wdiicli reason, pro- 
Mr Goulding, the company consisted of Mrs and bably, he did not pursue the subject furtlier. 
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but Dr Wri^lit of the British Musemn was pre- 
ferred 111 the same year, however, the Lord 
/ihuoner’s Professorship" of Arabic became vacant, 
and Palmer received the appointment from the 
liev. Gerard Wellesley, Dean of Windsor, at that 
time the Queen’s Almoner. The salary was only 
forty pounds a year; but the preferment was 
important, because it allowed Palmer to keep Ms 
fellowship whether he inarried or not. ^He did 
maiTy, on the very day after having received the 
appointment. With the professorship and fellow- 
ship, Palmer, had three hundred and fifty pounds 
a year ; and the only duty incumbent on him was 
to" (Mliver two lectures annually. In 1873 the 
salary was increased by two^ hundred and fdty 
]Kounds, owing to new regulations about examina- 
tions in Oriental languages, which required that 
Palmer should give three courses of lectures on 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani. ^ Soon he had 
an established reputation as an Oriental .scholar ; 
and when the Shah of Persia came to this country 
in 1873, Palmer was presented to him, and acted 
as one of his interpreters. He wrote in Urdu 
a long account of his interview, and of the Sha,h’s 
visit to London, fur the Oiide AJchhar, in which 
it occupied tliirty-five columns. At the same 
time, and for the same paper, he wrote a descrip- 
tion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage. Occa- 
.sional work he had of a peculiar kind. One day 
a note, badly written and badly spelt, reached him 
from Mancfiester, with a paper inclosed of which 
a translation was desired. It proved^ to be a 
warrant or ticket for certain goods, setting forth, 
in the name of Allah, that the bale with which 
it came contained so many yards of stuff, of such 
a quality, made by such a manufacturer, and so 
forth. The translation was sent off ; and a letter 
came back, inclosing a ten-pound note, and con- 
taining the words Dear Sir-— Hooray for old 
Cambridge ! This was what the Oxford chap 
said it W’as.’ The following curious and interest- 
ing document appears to be a copy of an ancient 
Persian inscription, probably taken from a tomb 
or a triumphal column. It is, however, very 
incomplete. It reads as follows : ‘In the name 

of God'. This was made [or erected] by [name 

uri certain] in the year [uncertain]. It is one 
tlioiisaiicl lour hundred and seventy-five . . . long, 
and seven hundred and tliiidy . . . broad ; and 
it.’ Here the manuscript abruptly ends. 

In the year 1873, Palmer made an arrangement 
with jMessrs Arieii & Go., of Waterloo Place, 
London, to prepare for them an Arabic Grammar, 
a work which was published in 1874. In the 
same year, lie wrote for the Society for the 
Promotion of Gliiistian Knowledge a History of the 
Jewish Nation. A Persian Dictionary, begun in 
1874, gave continuous occupation till the year of 
liis death ; but meanwhile he accomplished a 
good deal of other work, including a Life of the 
Calif Haroim Alrashid, published in 1880 by 
!^^essrs Marcus Ward & Co. In this little book 
the liero of the Arabian Nights is clothed with 
j*eal life and individuality. The origin and rise 
(d* the Califate is clearly described ; and much 
information is communicated regarding the mean- 
ing of old Mohammedan institutions, together 
^vi^h the history of one Mohammedan monarch. 
Haroun is described as a ‘man of great talents, 
keen intellect, and strong will. Had he been 
born in a humbler position, he might have clone ; 


something for tiie good of his country and the 
world at large, and would certainly even then 
have attained to eminence. The eloquence and 
iinpetiiosity of Ms discourse, as shown in those 
speeches of his which have been preserved, were 
remarkable even for a time when eloquence was 
cultivated and regarded as tlie greatest accomplish- 
ment. As a man he showed mpy indications of 
a loyal and afiectionate disposition ; but the 'pm- 
posterous position in which he was placed ^ almost 
necessarily crushed all really human feelings in 
him.’ 

In 1880, Palmer finished Ms new translation 
of the Tiiraii for the Clarendon Press ; a very 
remarkable and valnable work. He likewise 
contributed to the Saturday JRevieiv^ the Athenceuni, 
and the A cademnj, wrote reviews and papers on 
Oriental subjects for the dTtmes, ancl was for a 
time on the regular staff of the Standard. 

The chiath of Palmer happened in a remarkable 
way. When it became evident that Arabi Pasha 
must be put clown by force, there was great 
anxiety both concerning the safety of ^ the Sue/- 
Canal and regarding the support which Arabi 
might get from allies in the Arabian Desert. It 
was tolerably certain that Arabi reckoned on other 
support than that of the Egyptian Nationalist 
party ; he looked ’either to Upper Egypt or to 
those parts of Africa where the faith had lately 
been making progress ; and it wais possible that 
there woiilcl''be a religious war of unknown magni- 
tude, in which Aiabi would be supported by the 
Arabs of the Desert on both sides of the Canal. 
With these tribes, Palmer had become acquainted 
while engaged in the Sinai Survey ; and when 
the question arose who could go, with a sufficient 
knowledge of the sheiks to ascertain their inten- 
tions, and influence them in the right direction, 
Palmer was selected as unquestionably the fittest. 
At the instance of Earl Granville and the Lords 
of the Admiralty, he was sent to the Desert and 
peninsula of Sinai, where he was to travel about 
among the people ; to pass from tribe to tribe ; 
to ascertain the extent of any excitement that 
had been aroused, and how far the people were 
inclined to join Arabi; then to detach the whole 
of the tribes if possible from the Egyptian cause ; 
and with a view to this, to make aiTangements 
with the sheiks. He was to find put on what 
terms each would consent to make liis people sit 
down in peace, or, if necessary, join and fight with 
the British forces, or act in any Avay for British 
interests, as might seem best. He was, if possible, 
to close with their terms ; and promises made 
by him would be considered binding on the 
British governnient As to the Canal, he was to 
take all possible steps to place an effective guard 
on its banks- on the eastern side, or for the repair 
of the Canal, in case Arabi should attempt its 
destruction. He was further to ascertain if camels 
in sufficient numbers could be purchased, and at 
what price. Palmer assumed the designation of 
the Sheik Abdullah, and was dressed in full 
costume like a Mohammedan Arab of the towns. 
His biographer says: ‘On leaving Jaffa, Palmer 
disai)pearect ; he was no longer Palmer ; in his 
place there is the Sheik Abdullah, the ohl friend 
of the Teyahalis, and going back after ten years 
more to see them again. He is much richer than 
when he was here last ; he was then shabby and 
went afoot ; now he is splendidly dressed and 
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rides a ramel ; he has beaiii 
witli liim ; he {^ives presei 

glad to see his old friends , ... , 

inany more presents because li^s so rich.’ j eo”ditfoii indicativo" ‘ of* havin*"* h*eea’'’"mi*ich 

(,aza, the blicik journeyed through the Desert ahout-and placed it behind the lo,r 

imdor a burning sun, travelling sometimes eigh- ,, , . , i i t 

teen lioiirs a day, meeting and arranging bet\een the barracks and tlie 

the sheiks ; and lie reached Suez on the 30tli of l<^>otpath. 

July, Iiaving fully accomplislied the objects of The barracks clock struck eight. Eiilly half an 
his mission. " hour had elapsed since the owner of the bag 

The importance of liis work will appear when departed, and as yet there was no sign of him : 
it is considered wliat might have happened had the 'quarter-past’ was chimed from "the neigh- 
he not made that journey. Probably the British bouring clocks and still he did not turn iip ; 
soldiers would liave Iiad to deal with a vast and as the minutes passed, I thought to myselt 
horde of tanaties, who might have accomplished that it was time he was looking sharp if lie 
the destruction of the CJanal, or at least lined its really wished to be in the City by nine, 
banks with hostile natives, firing into every ship, About half-past eight I perceived a great com- 
and perhaps furnishing to Arabi an immense motion in the Park. Men were rushing from 
army, formidable by its numbers, though badly all quarters in the direction of the Serpen- 
equipped, or at least a crowd hovering about and tine ; and soon afterwards I ascertained from a 
harassing the British troops. After Palmer had passer-by that the excitement was caused by one 
made the tribes quiet, there was no enemy on of the numerous bathers having been drowned, 
the banks of the Canal, and a patrol of gunboats An uneasy suspicion was at once excited within 
formed for it a sufficient guard ; and after tliere me that tlie person who had come -to such a sad 
was no danger of an attack in their rear, the end was the gentleman who liad left his valise 
army was free to undertake the operations which in my charge, which suspicion was intensified 
led to Tel-el-Kebir. Plis great services were fully when I was relieved at nine, with the article still 
appreciated by the British government. He was unclaimed. I reflected, however, that its owner 
appointed 'Interpreter-in-chief’ to Her Majesty’s may have been chained to the scene of the 
forces in Egypt ; was placed on the Admiral’s disaster by that morbid curiosity which induces 
staff, and asked to suggest what his salary should people to linger about the s^pot where any 
be. On the 6tli of August he again entered the calamity of the kind has recently occurred, and 
Desert, carrying money for the purchase of camels then, finding that he was pressed for time, and 
.and other j^urposes. On the 10th of tlie month, knowing that his property would be perfectly 
he and other members of his party were treacher- safe, had gone direct to the City, 
ously murdered ; and thus closed a career of I handed over the bag to the sentry who 
marvellous work, and still more fruitful promise. relieved me without mentioning to him anything 

of the circumstances of the case ; and when he 

returned from duty at eleven, I eagerly asked 
THE MYSTEEIOUS YALISE. him if the valise had been called for. 

BY AS ES-BIFE-GTJAEBSMAX. 5 tllC 

^Sentry, will you kindly keep your eye on my I went on sentry again at one o’clock, and no 
bag for a few minutes '2 " I am going to have a one had come for it. It was the height of tlie 
plun-e in the Serpentine,’ said a Veil-dressed, London sea.son, and Hyde Park presented its 
middle-aged gentleman to me, one ^varm summer ««stommy gay appeaxaaice ; but _ the imposing 

the PaiL gate of Iviughtsbiidge Cavalx} Bar- gentlemen, which at other times was to me a 
racks. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ most interesting spectacle, that afternoon passed 

'All right, sir,’ I replierl, 'If I am relieved by unheeded, as all my thoughts were centred 
before you return, I shall hand it over to the on speculations regarding the fate of the owner 
next sentry.’ of the bag. Before being relieved at three, I 

'Oh, I 'shan’t be more than half an hour at ^^d it conveyed to my room in barracks, and 
the latest, as I must be in the City by nine. I coming off guard, ph^ed it for greater 

piefer leaving my valise u-ith you there are hen ^ 

S always swarming about succeeding day, he said, 

Hyde Park, that it is quite possible that one of addressing me : ‘Jones, you have to attend the 
them might take a fancy to it while I am bathing, orderly room to-morrpw.’ 

It doesn’t contain very valuable property — only ' Why 1 ’ I inquired. 

a suit of clothes and a few documents " of no ' ' You , have been reported for neglecting to 
use to any one but the owner,” as the saying is. salute Captain Sir Carnaby Jenks as he passed 
All the same, however, I have no desire to lose on sentry this afternoon,’ was the 

it.’ So saying, the gentleman turned away, and corporal’s answer. ... 

a.™, .he P„,. a. .,4,™ 

ottnt t.erpentine. might have omitted to 'present’ to her Majesty 

The request to look after his property did not the Queen herself, if she had passed that after- 
in the least surprise me, as numerous robberies noon in her state carriage, so distracted was I 
from the clothing of persons bathing had for by the engrossing subject of this valise. 
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After stablcH, I left barracks for my customary under tiie circii Distances before alluded, to. By 
walk, aiid piircliasing a copy of the Echo from tlie name of Judd, he had been, taken before 
* " *■' magistrate and remanded for a week, in 

order that inquiries might be made conceming 

Some time afterwards I was on Qiieeii'S guard, 
I had just mounted my horse 
of ' ■ the' :two -boxes 
gentleman' 
and' scanned.' me ■'■.'curiously. 

* Don^t 'you . remember 


a juvenile newsvendor, I read the particulars of 
the fatclity of the morning. Friends had identi- 
fied the body, which was that of a gentleman | in'm, 
named iSfixon, who had resided at Bayswater, 

‘Kixoii! Tliat corresponds with the initial Westminster. 

“N” on the bag,’ I thought to myself, now and taken up position in one 
perfectly convinced that the deceased was the facing Parliament Street, when a 
person I had seen in the morning. I also ascer- stopped ^ opposite me 
tained from the newspaper report that a man Addressing me, he said 
had been apprehended on suspicion of having me V 
attempted to rifle the pockets of the clothes of There was no mistaking the voice ; it was that 
the drowned man, and who had been roughly of the owner of the bag ! Otherwise, he was 
handled by the crowd, before a policeman could greatly altered, as he had denuded himself of 
bo procured to take him into custody. After a the luxuriant whiskers and moustache 'which lie 
moment’s relieetioii, I decided to call at the '^vore wdien I saw him previousl}". 
addres.s given in the paper, in order to arrange ‘ What has been wnong ? ’ I asked, 

about the restoration of "the bag to the relatives ‘Oh, I was seized -with a fit that morning 

of the deceased. when I came out of the wmter, and -was taken 

Beaching the house, I knocked softly at the home in an unconscious state. I have been very 
door, and kated my business to the domestic wdio uii'^vell ever since, and have left my house for the 
appeared, by 'vvhom I '^vas shown into a room, first time to-day. I made inquiries at barracks 
and immediately afterwards ivas wmited upon by about you ; and" as the soldier 1 spoke to seemed 
a young lady, the daughter of the deceased, wdio, to know about the bag I left with you, lie directed 
naturaiiy enough, was perfectly overcome with me here.’ 

grief, I explained to her in a few words the ‘ Well, sir,’ I said, ‘ I had quite made up my 

object of my visit. ^ mind that you were the gentleman who was 

‘I am^ uncertain whether poor papa had a drov/ned that morning ; and when I discovered 
valise of that description when he left this my mistake, I am almost ashamed to own that i 
morning,’ she said ; but possibly you may I took you for the man who 'was apprehended I 
recognise him from this photograph,’ submitting on the charge of trying to plunder the drowmed ! 
one she took tom the table for my inspec- man’s clothes.’ | 

tiom The gentleman smiled pleasantly and said : 

I experienced a strange sense of relief—the ‘Ah! I read about that.— And now to business, 
features in the photo 'were those of a person I vnBli to get my bag at once. I presume you 
bearing no restnublauce whatever to the indi\ddual have it in safe keeping at the barracks "I ’ 
who had loft his bag in iny charge. ‘It’s much nearer at hand,’ I replied— ‘just 

The young lady thanked me heartily for the across the street from here;’ and then I told 
trouble I had taken in the matter ; and I left him that it was in the custody of the police 
the house of mourning, and returned to barracks authorities at Scotland Yard, 
in a very mystified state of mind. ^ This information apparently disconcerted him. 

‘ Cuiild the ovmer of the bag be the thief who ‘ It is very a'^vkwarcl indeell,’ he said. ‘ I have I 

had been caught in the act ' of pliiiidering the to catch the six train for Liveiqiool, as I wish I 
dead man’s clothes 1 ’ I ^asked myself, but imme- to sail by the steamer that leaves to-morrow 1 ; 
dialely dismissed^ the idea from my mind, as morning "for ISTs'w Yoik. Couldn’t you come 
being absurd and improbable. across v/ itli me to get itV " i j 

2\ext day, I attended ^the orderly room, and ‘You forget that I am on sentry,’ I replied, 5; 
pceived a severe admonition from the command- ‘ I wun’t be relieved until four ; and even then, ! * 
iiyg officer Fortunately ^ for me, as it happened, I daren’t leave the guard; nor would I care 
Sir Carnaby had been in plain clothes, so my to ask permission to do so. You should go at |j 
eiienee in the eye of martial law ivas of a com- once to the captain of the guard and represent < | 
oaratively venial character. Immediately after- the case to him ; and perhaps, under tte cir- j ■ 
wards, I considered it my duty to report the cir- cumstances, he '^vill permit me to accompany \ ' 
mmstances attending the valise to the adjutant, you.’ j, 

vho ill turn ^ communicated 'with the . police Acting on my ad'^dee, he proceeded at once 1 1 
Luthorities at Scotland Yard; and that eveniuG:, to the oliicer in cominancl, leaYin^r me extremelv 
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anon seeininn; to relieve his feelings by stopping ‘ Only some old clothes, I assure yon/ said tb 
to pat my horse. At lengtii I '^ieft ray post, crest-fallen ISTobbs. 

and dismounting, led ray charger to the stable f Come inside, and we 11 see/ said the detective 
and handed it over to a comrade ; then divest- seizing ^the bag. * Out of the cab — quick 1 an^ 
ing myself of my cuirass, was ready to proceed come with me to the office.’ 
to Scotland Yard. One of the corporals on guard Mr Kobbs complied with a very bad grace 
received orders to accompany me; so, together while the corporal and I followecl, wonderin! 
with the gentleman, we started, and crossing what was to happen next 

the street, reached the police headquarters in We entered a room in the interior, and th 
a minute or two; and on making inc|tiiries, bag was opened ; but it apparently containe{ 
wore directed to the ‘Lost Pi^operty’ department, nothing but the clothes. 

Wo stated onr business; and an official, after ‘There is certainly no grounds for detainliq 
receiving an assurance fi'om me that the appli- the man/ said an inspector standing near, 
cant was the right person, speedily produced the Mr ISTobbs at once brightened up and cried 
valise. ‘Why didn’t you see about this before?’ ‘You see I have told yon the truth, and now h 
he asked, addressing the gentleman. good enough to let me go.’ 

‘Because I was loo ill to sea about anything/ ‘All right,’ said the detective. ‘Pack up you.i 
was the reply. traps and clear out 1 ’ 

The gentleman then signed a book, certifying Mr ISTobbs this time complied with exceeding; 

tiiat his property had been restored to him, giving alacrity, and began to replace the articles o: 

as he did so the name of ISTobbs, clothing, when the detective, seemingly acting oi 

Having thanked the official, Mr ISTobbs caught a sudden impulse, caught ux^ the valise and gavt 
up his property, and we left the office. When it a vigorous shake. A slight rustling sound waf 
wo got to the door, we found assembled a small distinctly audible. 

crowd of men employed about the establishment ; ‘ tliilo ! what ’s this ? ’ cried the officer.— 

for the unusual sjoectacle of two helmeted, jack- Emptying the clothes out of the bag, he pro- 
booted Guardsmen had caused a good deal of duced a pocket-knife, and in a trice ripped oper 
speculation as to our business there. Mr Hobbs a false bottom, and found— about two dozer 
hurriedly brushed past them, and gaining the valuable diamond rings and a magnificent einorald 
street, hailed a driver at necklet carefully packed in wadding, besides v. 

once pulled nx>. ‘ Here is something for your number of unset stones. 

trouble,’ he said, slipping a sovereign into my The jubilant detective at once compared them 

hand. I, of course, thanked him heartily for with a list which he took from a file, and pro- 
this inimificent cloucenr. Declining the offer of nouneed them to be the entire proceeds of a 
the driver to place his bag on the dicky, he daring robbery that had recently been committed 
X)ut it inside the vehicle ; then shaking hands in the shop of a West End jeweller, and which 
vdtii the corporal jxnd myself, he said to the amounted in value to fifteen hundred pounds I 
driver: ‘Eiiston, as fast as you can,’ and entered Mr Hobbs, alias Judd, now looking terribly 
the cab. " confused and abashed at this premature frastra- 

The driver released the brake from the wheel, tion of his plan to clear out of the country with 
and was whipx^ing up his scraggy horse with a his booty, was formally charged with being in 
view to starting, when the poor animal slipped possession of the stolen valuables. He made 
and fell. The men belonging to Scotland Yard no reply, and w’as led away in custody, 

who h.ad followed us into the street at once Before returning to the guard, I remarked to 

rushed to the driver’s assistance, unbuckled the the inspector : ‘ I thought, sir, when ^ he gave 
traces, and after x>'*-'isMng back the cab, got the me a sovereign for looking after his bag that 
horse on its feet. All the while Mr Hobbs was it was more than it was worth ; but now I find 
watching the operations from the window ; and that I have been mistaken.’ 

I iLO deed that one of the men was surveying him ‘A sovereign 1’ cried the inspector. ‘Let me 
very attentively. see it.’ 

‘Your name is Judd, isn’t it?’ the man at I took the coin from my cartouehe-box, where 
length remarked. I had j)laced it in the absence of an accessible 

‘Ho ; it isn’t. — Wliat do you mean by address- pocket, and handed it to him. 
ing me, sir ? ’ indignantly replied Mr Hobbs. He smilingly examined it, and threw it on 

‘ Well,’ said tlie man — ^^ivhom I at once sur- the table. ' ‘1 thought as much,’ he remarked ; 
inised vras a member of the detective force — ‘ it ’s a bad one ! ’ 

‘that’s the name you gave, anyhow, when you Mr Hobbs, alias Judd — these names were two 

wore had uje on the charge of feeling the pockets of a formidable string of aliases — turned out to 
of the gent’s clothes %Yho was drowmecl in the be an expert coiner, burglar, and swindler who 
Serpentine a week ago. I know you, although had long been ‘ wanted ’ by the police. He was 
you ’ve had a clean shave.’ convicted, and sentenced to a lengthened period 

I started on hearing this statement ; my sus- of penal servitude, 
picions, ridiculous as they seemed at the time, A few weeks after IVIr Hobbs had received Ms 
had turned out to be correct after all ; while well-earned punishment, I received a visit from a 
Judd, alias Hobbs, turned as pale as death. gentleman, who stated that he was cashier in the 
‘ Come out of that cab,’ said the detective. jeweller’s establishment in which the robbery had 

‘You’ve no right to detain me/ said Hobbs. ‘I been committed. He informed^ me that his em- 
was discharged this morning.’ ployer, having taken into coipideration the fact 

‘ Because nothing was knovm against you. — But that I was to a certain extent instrumental in the 
look here, old man, what have you got in that recovery of the stolen jewellery, had sent me a 
bag?’ present of tlfixty pounds* I gratefully accepted 
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tlie money, which, as I had seen enough of silent land very soon ; and still the busy 
^ ^oldierim^^ invested in the purchase of my dis- shall hurry on : the burn will not miss ns ; e\en 
chirge from the Household ^Cavalry. Such is our friends shall cease to miss us, lor they, too, 
inv stnrv of the MvwSterious Valise. shall go. 


TO MY BOY : AH APOSTROPHE. 


I GAZE into the azure depths of thy boniiie eyes, 
my boy, and that gaze brings back to me other 
eyes and another form, long since mouldered to 
ciav, and I feel bound to thee by a double tie. 
The childhood’s love I bore that other is thine, 
and added thereto is a lather’s love, yearning 
and anxious. I can see in thy e 5 'es the bygone 
days and years, which now are only_ memories 
vague and dim, like a diorama seen in dreams. 
There stand the two or three homely cottages 
which formed the hamlet where my boyhoods 
days w’ere spent. There I see the greensward 
where my bare feet danced to untuned numbers. 
I again see the mossy bridge and the rippling 
brook. T hear the drone of the liumble-bee, the 
grinding tune of the corncraik, and the hiiiTied 
whir of the startled partridge. I can see the 
damp mists creep over the hills and sheet the 
valley in the grav twilight of the quiet summer 
cveninf'-s ; and the Hitting vision of the great 
white "moths, which, in the gathering gloom, 
c-ome out of shadnw^daiid and again disappeai*. 
Sweeter than all the tunes I learned in these 
happy days, I hear my sister’s and my mother’s 
voice" in happy hvmnings again. There lie the 
Musty trout’ that have just been emptied from 
nw father’s fishing-basket—the fruits of an even- 
ing lioiir. I see, by that old crumbling wall, 
the narrow strip of garden-ground that we shared 
uimnvf us, and where our near neighbours came 


to help. 

But gone to their graves, or scattered, are ail 
the forms I loved so well. Many miles from 
•where our lot is now cast are these treasured 
spots. Tlie burn still tinkles on; but where 


are the men, women, and children I knew ? Still 
the evening mists drape the valley wuth gray ; 
still the moths flit to and fro in the darkness, j 
! Tlui old bridge is not greatly altered ; but 
I strangers may inquire in vain to whom belong 
I those huge initials on the co]3e.stone, wliicli we 
' hewed out with a big nail and a stone one 
sweltering summer day. The wild-flowers bloom 
the same as ever ; and in the early dawn may 
still be heard the familiar song of the skylark 
and the plaintive cry of the peewit— just as of 
cdcl. But new fornis fill the places of the old 
familiar ones, and I — I am a stranger where, for 
centuries, my forefathers dwelt and owned the 
land. The girls and boys are. women now, and 
liave become prisoners in smoky cities, there to 
toil for bread, and look back with a fond but 
unavailing regret to the quiet hamlet where they 
were horn and bred. Some of them have escaped 
tins fate, and slumber quietly in the still church- 
yard among the trees. One of them had thy 
gentle eyes, my son ; and when tliy gaze meets 
mine, the dead past rises before me, filling me 
with thoughts I cannot utter. Though a stranger 
in the land of my fathers, I see my brother in 
thy eyes, and in the eyes of every azure speed- 
well by the burnie’s brim. I hear his voice in 
thine, and I hear it in every tunibling^ stream. 
He is gone, and you and I shall go Mnto the 
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A LITTLE hook of sundry songs 
To me, who prize it mneli, belongs : 
Sweet songs are they of maid and yoiitls, 
Of man and wife, of love and truth, 

Of bud and blossom, ear and sheaf, 

Of winter berr}’', simiiner leaf, 

Of orchard -blossoms in mid-M!ay, 

Of fruitage golden, scented hay, 

Of shore and sea, of tarn and dell, 

Of haunted grange and holy well, 

Of Bacchus jovial ’mongst the grapes, 
And many another thing which shapes 
Itself with poet’s brain and pen 
In songs that win the hearts of men. 


My neighbour Fact, wlio keeps a school, 
A model place of line and rule, 

Who, the world’s wise and prudent man, 
Has not a thought without its plan ; 
Whose heart is captive to the head, 

And by its calculations led, 

While wbat escapes in love or thanks 
Goes to the great per cents or banks, 

He cares not for my little book, 

But says ’twould neitber keep a cook, 

Nor pay the rent, nor buy a iieid, 

Nor make the mine its ingots yield, 

Nor add an eighth to dividend, 

Nor introduce a wealthy friend. 

In short, Fact says I am a fool 
Whom sense has never xmt to sehoob 
And that the race of rhymesters ail, 

Hank they the great ones or the small, 
While they blow bubbles in the air, 

Leave men to life’s grand work and wear. 


But I have friends, a chosen few, 

Who love the good, and seek the true, 

And know that men live not alone 
In acres broad and piles of stone. 

Those often come, and with me look 
For treasure in my little hook. 

Like hees we hie from flower to flower, 

Lured on by sunshine of the hour, 

Wo cluster round each favourite song, 

And wish it were ten times as long, 

And e’en when skies are dark and dull, 

Each cell within our hive is full, 

Nor gods themselves have daintier fare, 

Or can than we be liappier. 

All ! who is richer, Fact or I ? 

Whose rare estate lie cannot buy, 

Whose friends a life-long joy bespeak, 

\Yliile bis will change with every freak, 

Whose wealth is sung in love and trust, 

While his the -wealth that turns to dust. 

May I not thank my God that lie 
Has tuned my life to poesy ? 

B. W. Pnovis. 
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into contact witli it ; and it may be tliat in certain 
cases this conclusion is a just one, for tliere are 
some kinds of dust— using tbe word in its widest 
sense— wliicli Iieat may be said to annihilate. 
Floating particles of water and of fugitive salts, 
&c., come under this category ; and Professor 
, Tyndall appears to have temporarily accepted this 
explanation as applying to all kinds of dust. But 
it was in time demonstrated that this theory was 
incorrect. Three or four years ago, the provisional 
conclusions were upset by some further experi- 
ments of Lord Rayleigh, who for the hot wire 
substituted a wire of very low temperature, and 
observed that a downward current was then pro- 
duced, and that this current, like the other one, 
was free from dust. The cold wire of course 
cooled the particles of air that came into imme- 
diate contact wuth it, and rendering them heavier 
than their neighbours, induced them to travel 
downwards. But why was the column dustless? 
It seemed incredible that the dust could have 
been destroyed by cold, as it had been supposed 
to be destroyed by heat. Some other explanation 
was obviously required ; and the difficulty led 
scientific men to observe with greater attention 
than before the behaviour of dust in the neigh- 
bourhood of fixed bodies. 

Experiments were made with vessels containing 
air which had been artificially loaded with floating 
particles. The burning of a piece of magnesium 
wire liberates a dense wdiite cloud, consisting of 
minute atoms of magnesia. Charge a glass receiver 
with these fumes; suspend within the vessel a frag- 
ment of charcoal ; and arrange matters in such a 
way that a strong ray of warm sunlight may be 
turned on to the charcoal and offi again at will. 
If the observer suddenly turns on the ray, he 
will see that the fumes are dense throughout the 
vessel, and that these closely surround the charcoal, 
which, ill fact, so long as it remains in the dark 
and at the same temperature as the surrounding 
air, has no influence upon the dust. But, in a 
few seconds, the sunlight will begin to warm the 
charcoal, and then the upward current of dustless 
air will become noticeable. First, a thin layer of 


DUST. 

About fourteen years ago, Professor Tyndall, 
when conducting some curious and interesting 
experiments into the purity of the atmosphere of 
various localities, had occasion to make use of a 
simple method of determining whether certain 
samples of air contained dust or not. By ‘dust,’ 
it should be explained, is meant any foreign float- 
ing particles, no matter what tlieir nature may be. 
Having confined his air in a transparent glass, he 
placed it on a dark background in a darkened 
room, and allowed a ray of very powerful light to 
pass through it. When the air was free from dust, 
the ray within the vessel was invisible, the pure 
air remaining imilluminated ; when, on the other 
hand, the air contained dust, the floating particles 
reflected more or less of the light, and the ray 
became visible as an illuminated band. He dis- 
covered that the ordinary atmosphere— such, that 
is, as is .found close to the surface of the earth, and 
especially near cities and in dwelling-houses— 
invariably contains foreign bodies ; that, in other 
words, it reflects light 

It was while carrying out these experiments 
that Professor Tyndall noticed a very remark- 
able phonomenoii. If a heated body, such 
as a hot wire, be suspended in a glass that 
contains dusty air, and a ray of light be then 
passed through the vessel, the observer will 
remark that a dark, imilluminated aura at once 
lases about and above the wire ; or, to speak 
otherwise, that, in the midst of the luminous 
dusty air, there is a transparent, unilluminated 
space, the core of which is the wire. In fact, 
streaming upwards, there is a body of air which 
is free from dust. The mounting of the air from 
the hot wire is explicable enough. The particles 
in immediate proximity to the wire become 
warmer, and, in consequence, lighter than the 
other particles ; and therefore a current starts 
upwards from the hot surface. The then unsolved 
problem was : Why did this current contain no 
dust? Tiie most natural conclusion seemed to be 
that the heated wire destroyed the dust that came 
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cltir^tless air will bo seen to form nrotind tbe char- 
coal It will lie thickest on the side that is 
immediately cximsed to the warmth ; and it will 
rise gradually, nntil it constitutes the imilliimi- 
natcd" cairrf., which was remarked by Professor 
Tyndall A'6 the observer watches, it mH seem to 
him as if the charcoal drove away the dust from 
the approachin g air. This cleansing process be.giiis 
with the wariiLj’ng of llie charcoal ; and it is 
therefore tolerably clear that the warming of the 
charcoal is the cause of the phenomenon. ^ Tins 
supposition is supported hy the ^ fact, that if^tlie 
cliareoal lie warmed before its introduction into 
the vessel, and the ray he then turned on, it •will 
he seen that the diistless, iiiiillnminatcd aura has 
been already formed. It will rdso be remarked 
! ' that the hotter the charcoal, the larger will be the 
aura. Indeed, in favourable circnmstauces, an 
aura with a minimum thickness of one-twmnty- 
iirth of an inch may he produced. Hot iron, 
glass, papcir, or stone may be substituted for char- 
coal Any of these, or even a heated surface of 
oil or ■water, wdii the same results. From the 
warm bodn, a column of dustless air will be seen 
to rise. If a glass tube be passed through the 
body of the receiver, the phenomenon can be 
examined under the most favourable conditions ; 
for the tube can then be charged with water 
of varying temperature ; and it null he noticed 
that any increase of heat is immediately folbwed 
by an increase in the dimensions of the emra, and 
oi* the upward current of diistless air.; If the tube 
be charged with ice, a down'ward current will set 
in, andj altliough no aitm will he fusible, and 
the tube itself Vdll become dusty, the do-^mward 
current will still be found to be free from dust. 

The pliGiicmena, strange as they are, ^are both 
explica oie by reference to the mechanical laws 
of heat. According to the received theory, heat 
is the motion of the molecules of which all bodies 
ultimately consist. The molecules of air are 
always in lively motion ; and the warmer the 
air, the more lively is that motion. If in a 
portion of air there be placed a body of a higher 
temperature, tliat body imparts a portion of its 
heat to tlie surrounding molecules of air, and, 
in consequence, increases the liveliness of their 
motion. "" In the immediate neighbouxhood of 
the warmer bockg therefore, the air molecules 
I have two different motions. Those of them which 
I have not touched the warmer body move with 
' comparative slowness ; whereas, those of them 
which have touched it move with accelerated 
speed away from it. And so, a particle of dust 
that chances to ffoat somewhere near to the warm 
body is gently impelled townrcls it by the unaf- 
fected. molecules, but more forcibly driven away 
from it by the molecules 'which have acquired new 
heat. The warmed molecules win the day ; and, 
naturally, the particle of dust being unVole to 
overcome them, does not approach the warm body. 
Such is the position of things so long as the body 
remains warmer than the "air in which it has 
been placed ; and such is the explanation of the 
diistless aura that surrounds 'vi’arm bodies. The 
lighter a gas is, the more -vigorous is the motion 
of its molecules. In hydrogen, therefore, a larger ■ 
dustless aura may be produced than in atmo - 1 
spheric air ; and, similarly, under the half- 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, a larger am^a 
inaj^ he produced than is possible under normal 


conditions. IThen a body of a temperature 
low^er than that of the surrounding air is intro- 
duced into the ; receiver, the strife between the 
two classes of air-molecules has a different result. 
The molecules which have touched the cold body 
have tlieir temperature lowered, or, in other 
words, their activity lessened. They are' driven, 
back by the superior vigour of the others ; and 
the particles of dust that are floating in the air 
are, in consequence, carried close to the cold body 
and forced against it. They remain on its surface, 
and the air "in which they floated is cooled, and 
falls, by idrtue of its w’’eiglit. Such is the expla- 
nation of the do-^vnivard dustless current. To 
sum up: bodies ^vhich^are warmer tlian their 
suiTOimdings, visibly drive off dust ; and those 
ivliich are colder, visibly attract it. These are 
the special principles, which, modified, of course, 
by the operation of the various natural forces, 
regulate the deposit of floating jjarticles from the 
atmosphere. 

But there is yet another kind of body -which 
has a remarkable influence upon dust, and, 
through dust, upon moisture in the air. The 
introduction into a dusty atmos]Dliere of a body 
highly charged with electricity produces a nev/ 
phenomenon. In order to observe it, let an elec- 
trical machine in action he so arranged that its 
conductor shall be charged with positive elec- 
tricity, while the negative current goes to the 
earth“; and then let the room be filled vdth dust- 
Tlie influence of the conductor^ will make itself 
felt over a large cubic space in the following 
manner. In normal circumstances, every particle 
of dust contains equal portions of positive and 
negative electricity. The positive conductor, 
however, attracts negative electricity and repels 
positive. The particles, therefore, become posi- 
tive on one side and negative upon the other. 
If two particles of dust, -^vMle in this condition, 
apiu-oacli one another, the negative electricity 
of the one will attract the positive electricity of 
the other ; and the two particles wall, in conse- 
quence, cleave together, and form a larger particle, 
which, in tiii’n, at once becomes positive on 
one side and negative on the other. Tliere are 
thus continual additions of particles ; and when 
■ the aggregations of dust become large, they sink 
by them own v/eight to the ground. The pres- 
ence, therefore, of highly electrified bodies hastens 
the deposit of dust. 

It has been proposed to utilise this law in 
order to free London from the soot and fog which, 
especially at certain seasons, enshroud her. It 
seems to be established that a Loudon fog owes 
its existence to the immense quantity of dust 
which is created by the myriad chimneys and 
the ten thousand manufactories of the metropolis ; 
and the way in which the velloiv fog is supposed 
to form is curious. When a particle of dust is 
afloat in a damp atmosphere, some of the moisture 
condenses on it, and it becomes the nucleus of 
an ‘atom’ of fog. The weight of the particle is 
thus increased ; and the water-logged dust floats 
low. The result is that the humidity is denser 
than it -would be if it -were unladen with so much 
dust, and that it is darker and more opaque in 
proportion to the amount of dust that it contains. 
If we had less dust and soot, sve should have 
less of this pall-like fog ; and if we could pre- 
cipitate some of our dust, we should diminish our 
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They also filled a i'com with the soot of burnt course, the victim himself who Iiad first jrat the 
turpentine, and cleai^ed it in a low minutes by suggestion and the means of carryiug it out in to 
setting an electrical machine at work. They herliands. And she did not take it up in pure 
then bethouglit themselves that it might he pos- wantonness, hut actually gave a thought to him, 
sible to carryout a similar process on a gigantic and the effect it might produce upon him, even 
scale, and to free London from dust and soot by in the very act of entering upon lisr diversion, 
means of electricity. The plan is at present She said to herself tliat Captain Gaunt, too, was 
impracticable, but it is scientifically sound, and very dull ; that he would want something more 
some modification of it may in years to come be than the society of his father and mother; that 
carried out. It at least deserves mention, as it %you1c1 he a kindness to the old people to make 
showing that the careful observation of some of his life amusing to him, since in that case he 
the most apparently insignificant of natural pro- would stay, and in the other, not. And as for 
cesses may reveal facts of the highest importance himself, if the wmrst came to the worst, and he 
to the health and comfort of huniaiiity. fell seriously in love — as, indeed, seemed rather 

: - liliely, judging from the fervour of the beginning 

, ^ —even that, Constance calculated, would do him 

A HOUSE DH'IDED AGAHm ST ITSELF, no permanent harm. ‘ Men have died,* she said to 
CHiPTEP TV herself, ‘ hut not for love.* And then there is that 

famous phrase about a liberal education. What 
The subjects of these consultations were at the was if? To love her was a liberal education? 
moment in the full course of a sonata, and obii- Something of that sort. Then it could only be an 
vioiis of everything else in the v;orld hut them- advantage to him ; for Constance was^ aware that 
selves, their music, and their concerns generally. herself was cleverer, more cultivated, and 
A fortnight had passed of oontinnal intercom's;, generally far more ‘up to ereryttog than yomg 
c 1 ‘ id A • 1*1* -1 Gaunt It he had to pay tor it by a disappoint- 

of miich mitsio, of that propmgmty wkeh is said everybody had to pay for their educs.- 

to originate more niacohes than any higher inflii- gjjg way or another ; and if he were dis- 

ence. Nothing can he more curious than the appointed, it would be Ms own fault, for he must 
pleasure which young persons, and even persons know very well, everybody must know, that it was 
who are no longer young, find perennially in this quite out of the question she should marry him in 
condition of suppressed love-making, this pre- any circumstances— entirely out of the question ; 
occupation of all thoughts and plans in the series he was an absolute simpleton, or the most 

of continually recurring meetings, the confidences, P 2 ^G 3 um]Dtuous young coxcomb in the world, he 

the divinations, the endless talk which is never *^^*5 and if he were one or the otner, 

, , T T*. 1 • 1 i-j . . the discovery would do him all the good m the 

phausted, and m which the most artificial beings This Constance made it out fuUv, and 

m the world probably reveal more of themselves to her own satisfaction, that in any case the 
than they themselves know— when the edge experience could do him nothing but good, 
of emotion is always being touched, and very Things had gone very far during this fortnight 
often by one of the pair at least overpassed, in —so far, that she sometimes had a doubt whether 
either a comic or a tragic way. It is not neces- they had not gone far enough. For one thing, 
sary that there should be any real charm in either it had cost her a great deal 'in the way of music, 
party, ^and what is still more extraordinary, it She w^as a very accomplished musician for her 
is possible enough that one may be a j^erson of age, and poor George Gaunt was one of the 
genius, and the other not far removed from a greatest bunglers that ever began the study of 
fool; that one may be simple as a rustic, and the violin. It may be supposed what an amixse- 
the other a man or pmman of the world. No ment this intercourse was to Constance, when it 
rule, in short, holds in those extraordinary yet is said that slie bore %vith his violin like an angel, 
most common and everyday conjunctions. There laughed and scolded and encouraged and pulled 
is an amount of amusement, excitement, variety, him along till he believed that "he could play 
to be found in them which is in no other kind the waltzes of Chopin and many other things 
of diversion. This is the- great reason, no doubt, which were as far above him as the empyrean '"is 
why flirtation never fails. It is dangerous, which above earth. When he paused, bewildered, im- 
helps the effect. For those sinners who go into pioring her to go on, assuring her that he could 
it voluntarily for the sake of amusement, it has catch her up, Constance betrayed no horror, but 
all the attractions of romance and the drama only laughed till the tears came; She would 
combined. If they are intellectual, it is a study turn round upon her music-stool sometimes and 
of human character ; in all cases, it is an interest rally him with a free use of a superior kind of 
which quickens the colour and the current of slang, which was unutterably solemn, and quite 
life. Who can tellpvhy or how? ^ It is not the unknoum to the young soldier, who laboured 
disastrous love-makings that end in misery and conscientiously with his Addle in the evenings 
sin, of which we speak. It is. those winch are and mornings, till General Gaunt’s life became' a 
practised in society every day, which _ sometimes burden to him — in a vain eflbrt to elevate himself 
end in a heart-break indeed, but often in nothing to a standard with which she might be satisfied, 
at all. He went to practise in the morning ; he went in 
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the afternoon, to ask if ske ttionglifc of making 
anj expedition? to suggest that his mother wished 
Teiy much to take him to see this or that, and 
had sent him to ask would Miss Waring come? 
Constance was generally quite willing to comd, 
and not at all afraid to walk to the himgalow 
with him, wiiere, perhax5s, old Luca’s carriage 
would be standing^ to drive them along the dusty 
road to the opening of some valley, while Mrs 
Caunt, not a good "'climber, she allo wed, would 
sit and wait for them till they had explored the 
dell, or inspected the little town seated at its 
liead. Captain Gaunt was more punctilious about 
his mother’s x)resence as chaperon than Constance 
was, who felt quite at her ease roaming with him 
among the terraces of the olive woods. It was 
altogether so idyllic, so innocent, that there was 
no occasion for any conventional safeguards, and 
there was nobody to see them or remark upon 
the prolonged tete-a-tete. Constance came to 
know the young fellow far better than his mother 
did, better than he himself did, in these walks 
and talks. 

‘Miss Waring, don’t laugh at a fellow. I know 
I deserve it. — 0 yes, do, if you like. I had rather 
you laughed than closed the piano. I had a good 
long grind at it this morning ; but somehow tnese 
triplets are more than I can fathom. Let us have 
that movement again, will yon1— Oh, not ' if 
you arc tired. As long as you ’ll let me sit 
and talk. I love music ■with all my heart, but I 
love ’ 

‘Chatter,’ said Constance. ‘I know you do. 
It is not a dignified word to apply to a gentle- 
man ; but you know, Captain Gaunt, you do love 
to chatter.’ 

‘ Anything to please you,’ said the young man. 

‘ That 'wasn’t how I intended to end my sentence. 
I love to— chatter, if you like, as long as you will 

listen— or play, or do anything ; as long as’* 

‘You must allow,’ said Constance, ‘that I listen 
admirably. I am thoroughly well up in all your 
subjects. I know the station as well as if I lived 
there,’ 

‘Don’t say that,’ he cried; ‘it makes a man 
beside himself. Oh, if there was any chance that 
you might ever — — I think — I’m almost sure — 
you would like the society in India— it’s so 
easy ; everybody’s so kind. A— a young couple, 
you know, as long as the lady is — delightful.’ 

‘But I am not a young couple,’ said Constance 
vdth a smile. ‘You sometimes confuse your 
plurals in the funniest way. Is that Indian too? 
— Now come, Captain Gaunt, let us get on. 
Begin at the andante. One, two — three ! Now, 
let ’s get on.’ 

And then a few bars would be played, and 
then she would turn sharp round upon the music- 
stool and take the violin out of his astonished 
hands. 

‘ Oh ! what a shriek ! It goes through and 
through one’s head. Don’t you think an instru- 
ment lias feelings ? That was a cry of the poor 
ill-used fiddle, that could bear no more. Give 
it to me.’ She took the bow in her hands, and 
leaned the instrument tenderly against her 
shoulder. ‘It should be played like this,’ she 
said. 

‘ Miss Waring, you can play the violin too ? ’ 

‘ A little,’ she said, leaning clown her soft cheek 
against it, as if she loved it, and drawing a 


charmingly sympathetic, harmony from the ill- 
used strings. 

‘I will never play again/ cried the young man. 
‘ Yes, I will— to touch It where you have toiiclied 
it. Gh, I think you can do everything, and make 
everything perfect you look at’ 

‘ No ! ’ said GonstaiiGe, shaking her head as she 
ran the bow softly, so softly over the strings ; ‘ for 
yon are not perfect at all, though I have looked 
at you a great deal. Look ! this is the way to 
do it lam not going to accompany you any 
more. I am going to give you lessons. Take 
it now, and let me see you play that passage.— 
Louder, softer— louder. Come, that ivas better. 
I think I shall make something of you after 
all.’ • 

‘ Yon can make anything of me,’ said the poor 
young soldier, with his lips on the place her 
cheek had touched, ‘ whatever you please.’ 

‘ A first-rate violin-player, then,’ said Constance. 
‘But I don’t think my power goes so high as that. 
— Poor general, what does he say when you grind, 
as you call it, all the morning ?’ 

‘Oh, mother smooths him down— that is the 
use of a mother.’ 

‘Is it?’ said Constance, with an air of impartial 
inquiry. ‘ I didn’t know. — Come, Captain Gaunt, 
we are losing all our time.’ 

And then taut Men que med, the sonata was got 
through. 

‘ I am glad Beethoven is dead,’ said Constance 
as she closed the piano. ‘He is safe from that 
at least : he can never hear ns play. When you 
go home, Captain Gaunt, I advise yon to take 
lodgings in some quite out-of-the-way place, about 
Bussell Square, or Islington, or somewhere, and 
grind, as you call it, till you are had up as a 
nuisance ; or else ’ 

‘Or else — what, Miss Waring? Anything to 
please you.’ 

‘Or else— give it up altogether,’ Constance 
said. 

His face grew very long ; he was very fond of 
his violin. If you think it is so hopeless as that 
— if you wish me to give it up alto^^ether ’ 

‘Oh, not I. It amuses me. I like to hear you 
break down. It would be quite a pity if you 
were to give up, you take my scolding so delight- 
fully. Don’t give it up as long as you are here, 
Captain Gaunt. After that, it doesn’t matter 
what happens— to me.’ 

‘No,’ he said, almost with a groan, ‘it doesn’t 
matter what happens after that — to me. It ’s 
the Deluge, you know,’ said the poor young 
fellow, ‘ I wish the world vrould come to an 
end fii'st’— thus unconsciously echoing the poet. 

‘ But, Miss Waring,’ he added anxiously, coming 
a little closer, ‘I may come back? Though 1 
must go to London, it is not necessary I should 
stay there. I may come back ? ’ 

‘Oh, I hope so, Captain Gaunt. What would 
your mother do, if you did not come back ? But 
' I suppose she will be going away for the summer. 
Everybody leaves Bordighera in the summer, I 
hear.’ 

‘ I had not thought of that,’ cried the young 
soldier. ‘ And you will be going too ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ said Constance, ‘ Papa, I hope, 
is not so lost to every sense of duty as to let 
me spoil my complexion for ever by staying 
here,’ 
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* That would be impossible/ he said with eyes 
MI of admiration. 

‘You intend that for a coinpliinent, Captain 
Gaunt ; but it is no compliment. It means 
either that I have no complexion to lose, or 
that I am one of those thick-skinned people 
wlio take no harm — neither of which is com- 
plimentary, nor true. I shall have to teach you 
how to pay compliments as well as how to play 


yourself, as you call it, at your mother’s 
cost?’ 

He gave her a look of great doubt and 
trouble. *Oh, Miss Waring, I don’t think you 
should put it so. My mother finds her pleasure 
in that — indeed, she does. Ask herself. Of 
course, I would not impose upon her, not for 
the world ; but she likes it, I assure you she 
likes it.’ 

‘It is very extraordinary that any one should 
like sitting in that carriage for hours with nothing 
to do. — I will come with pleasure, Captain Gaunt. 
I will sit with your mother while you go and 
take your walk. That will be more cheerful for 
all parties,’ Constance said. 

Young Gaunt’s face grew half a mile long. He 
began to expostulate and exxfiain ; but Waring’s 
step was heard stirring in the next room, approach- 
ing the door, and the young man had no desii’e 
to see the master of the house with his watch 
in his hand, demanding to know why Domenico 
was so late. Captain Gaunt knew very well why 
Domenico was so late. He knew a way of con- 
ciliating the servants, though he had not yet 
succeeded with the young mistress. He said hur- 
riedly, ‘ I will come for you at three,’ and rushed 
away. Waring came in at one door as Gaunt 
disappeared at the other. The delay of the ; 
breakfast was a practical matter, of which, without 
any reproach of medievalism, he had a right to 
complain. 

‘If you must have this young fellow every 
morning, he may at least go away in proper time,’ 
lie said, with liis watch in his hand, as young 
Gaunt had divined. 

‘ 0 papa, twelve is striking loud enough. 
You need not produce your watch at the same 
time.’ 

‘Then why have I to wait?’ he said. There 
was something awful in his tone. But Domenico 
was equal to the occasion, \yorthy at once of the 


to this headstrong girl, and by a strong sense 
that he was an ill-used man, in having such 
responsibilities thrust upon him against his will. 
Frances would not have led him into such diffi- 
culties. To Frances, young Gaunt would have 
been no more interesting than his father ; or so 
: at least this man, whose experience had taught 
him so little, was ready to believe. 

‘I want to say something to you, Constance/ 
he began at length, after Domenico had left the 
room. ‘ You must not stop my mouth by remarks 
about middle-aged parents. I am a middle-aged 
parent, so there is an end of it. — Are you' going 
to marry George Gaunt ? ’ 

‘ I — going to marry George Gaunt ! Papa I ’ 

‘ You had better, t think,’ said her father. ‘ It 
will save us all a great deal of embarrassment 
I should not have recommended it, had I been 
consulted at the beginning. But you like to be 
independent and have your own way ; and the 
best thing you can do is to marry. I don’t know 
how yoiu* mother will take it; but so far as I 
am concerned, I think it would save everybody 
a great deal of trouble. You will be able to 
turn him round your finger ; that will suit you, 
though the want, of money may be in your 
way.’ ^ 


‘I think you must mean to insult me, papa/ 
said Constance, who had grown crimson. 


’ ‘That is all nonsense, my dear. I am sug- 
gesting what seems the best thing in tlie circum- 
stances, to set us all at our ease.’ 

‘ To get rid of me, you mean,’ she cried. 


CHAMBEKS’S JOTJE: 




< I have r:ct taken any steps to get rid of you. 
I did not invite you, in tlie iirst place, you will 
renieinber ; you c<ame of your own will But I 
%vas very wliling to make the best of it. I let 
Frances '"go, %vho' suited me, whom I had hrought 
x-ip_for your sake. All the rest has been your 
doing. Young Gaunt was never invited by me. 
I have had no hand in those rambles of ^yoiirs. 
But since you ilnd so much pleasure in his 
society 

* Papa ! You know I doidt ilncl pleasure in 
his society ; you know * 

‘Then why do 3'OU seek it?’ said Waring with 
that logic vdiicli is so cruel. 

Constance, on the other side of tlio table, was 
as red as the aijeniones, and for more biilliant in 
the glow of passion. ‘ I have not sought it,’ she 
cried. *I have let him come — that is all. I 
. have gone when Mrs Gaunt asked me. Must a 
' girl marry any man that chooses to be sill}’? 
Cuii I help it, if ho is so vain? It is only 
vanity,’ she said, springing up Irom her chair, 

‘ that makes men iliink^a girl is always ready to 
marry. What should J marry for? If I had 

wanted to nii: rry Papa, 1 don’t want to be 

disagreeable, but it is mdgar^ if 3^011 force me 
tsO say it — it is common to talk to me so.’ 

‘ l' might retort,’ said Waring. 

‘0 yes, I know j’ou might retort. It is com- 
mon t.o amuse one’s seif. So is it common to 
lieatlie and move about, and like a little fun 
wlion you are 5'oimg. I havo no fun here. 
There is nobody to talk to, not a thing to do. 
How do you suppose I am to get on ? How can 
1 live without something to take up my time?’ 

‘ Then j'ou miist take' the conseiiuences.’ 

In spite of herself, Constance felt a shiver of 
x'darm. Sira began to speak, then stopped sud- 
uenl)^', looked at him with a look of mingled 
defiance and terror, and — what ivas so unlike her, 
so ccmimon, so weak, as she felt — ^begim to cry, 
iiutwiihstanding ail she could do to restrain 
l^crself. To hide this unuccoimtable weakness, 
oliu hastened uif and hid herself in her room, 
rorJdng as if she had gone olf in resentment. 

* Better that, than that he should see her crjung 
i like any silly girl. All this had got on lier 
I nerves, she eiiplaiiicd to herself alterwards. The 
consequences Constance held her breath as 
they beecme dimly apparent to her in an atmo- 
sphere of horror. George Gaunt, no iongei* an 
eager lover, whom it was amusing, even.' enciting 
to draw on, to see just on the eve of.. a self- 1 
cmmiiittal, which it was the greatest fun in tl:e 1 
world to stop, before' it went-- too far— but the 
master ot iiei* destinies, her constant and inse|>ar- 
able coinpanioii, from whom she could never get 
irae, , by whom she must not even say that she 
'uns bored to death — ^gracious powers '1 and with 
so many other attendant horrors. To go to India 
with Uiin, to fail into the life of the station, 
to nuu'ch veith^ the regiment. Constance’ lively 
imagination pictured ^ a baggage-vmgon, with 
herself on the top, which made her laughu But 
the reality was not laughable; it was horrible. 
The consequences ! Ho ; she would not take the 
consequences. She would^ sit with Mrs Gaunt in 
tlie carriage, and let him take his walk by 
himself. She would begin to show him tlie 
extent of his mistalce from that very day. To 
take any sharper measures, to refuse to go out 


vcith him at all, she thoiiglit, on consideration, 
not necessaiy. Tlie gentler measures first, which 
perhaps he might be wise enough to accept. 

But if lie did not accept them, wdiat was 
Constance to do? She had run aw^ay from an 
iiiipending catastrojdie, to take refuge with her 
! latuer. But with whom could she take refuge, if 
' he continued to hold his present strain of argii- 
' ment? And unless he would go away of himself, 
how was she to shake off this young soldier? 
She did not w’ant to shake him oT ; he wms all the 
amusement she had. 'What ^vas she to do ? 

There glanced across her mind for a moment 
a sort of desperate gleam of reflection from her 
father’s vrords : ‘You like to be independent; 
the best thing you can do is to marry.’ There 
was a kind of trutli in it, a sort of distorted 
truth, such as was likelj’' enough to come through 
the medium of a mind so wholly at variance with 
established forms of truth. Independent— there 
w'as something in that ; and India was full of 
novelty, amusing, a sort of w^orld she had no 
experience 01. A tremor of excitement got into 
her nerves as she heard the bell ring, and knew 
that he had come for her. He ! the only indi- 
vidual who was at all interesting for the moment, 
viiom she held in her hands, to do w^hat she 
pleased with. She could turn him round her 
little finger, as her father said : and independence ! 
Y/as it a Dilephistopheles that was tempting her, 
or a good angel leading her the right way ? 


THE DAHGEES OF THE INBIAH 
JHKGLE. 

The accounts published from time to time by 
the government of India, showing the loss of 
life occasioned annually by snake-bites and the 
ravages of wild animals, still bear witness to a 
terrible mortality attributable to these scourges 
of our eastern possessions, and we might add, 
ailbrd a clear proof that the present exertions of 
the government of India are inadeepuate for the 
purpose. The latest return published in the 
Gazetk tells the truly awful tale, that hi the 
3"ear 1883 upwards of tv,'enty-tv;o thousand lives 
.w’ere lost from the 'above-mentioned causes. Nor 
can the returns rendered by district officers be 
considered as altogether complete or sntisfiictory, 
tbr,.omiig to.' the apathy of the. natives .of India ■ 
and the almost universal belief among them of 
the ‘decrees of fate,’ many cases of death by 
snake-bite are never reported, and altogctkei 
escape the notice of the authorities. Then, again, 
it should be remembered that the government 
returns wliich give the number of deaths attribut- 
able to snakes and wild beasts, only include cases 
ill British India, lea'ving altogether urmecorded 
the mortality from the same causes in large 
uridepeiident states, such as Jeypore, Gwalior, 
Rewah, and many others. Moreover, the British 
system of keeping down wild beasts and noxious 
reptiles does not obtain in tlieso large tracts 
of territory under independent rajahs. There, 
natives are not encouraged by rewards to make 
the destruction of tigers, panthers, and others 
of the felidin— as also cobras and other deadly 
snakes— a genuine pursuit and means of gaining 
a livelihood. Thus it comes to pass that in out- 


of-tlie-way ^parts, avviy from our jurisdiction, the | 
loss of life from the abo'v'e-mentioned causes 
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bIiowb little OX’ ik» diurinution, but remaina very snake, is immedktely bitten, and probably before 
liiueh u3 in tlie dajvs of old before we acquired daylij^lit, lies a corpse by tlie roadside, 

India. ^ The same reckless custom of passing after sun- 

Ainong the %vild animals figuring in the list set tbroughj’ angles inlxabited by ail kinds of 
as destructive to human life, the tiger ^ naturally wild beasts, is, though in a less degi’ee, a constant 
holds a prominent place ; tlie deaths of no fewer source of danger, frequently ending in death, 
than nine hiindrecl and eighty-five iinmaii beings It has already been remarked that the tiger, if 
are laid to Ms charge p and yet the animal, if left left unmolested, will seldom interfere with man, 
unmolested and not jjrovoked in any way, vMi but more often, when disturbed in the daytime, 
Foldom attack luimaii beings. The truth is, will slink off with a surly growl of fear. This 
tigers, as a rule, are cowards, only too willing rule, however, certainly does not hold good with 
to slink away on the approach of man. In equal force after nightfall. Then wild animals 
former years— speaking chiefly of our own ter- ai’e all on the proud after prey, and they seem 
litories in British Iiidia--~wlien tigers were much to be perfectly aware ^ of the adv-antage they 
more common than they are iiov/adays, man- possess over human beings of a vision specially 
eaters were by no means rare. It was in those adapted by nature to penetrate tbe pitchy dark- 
times nothing iiiicoiiimoii to hear of high-roads ness of the night. Hot only, therefore, is there 
stopped, large tracts of countiy left unculti- a greater probability of travellers meeting with 
vated, villages deserted, and permitted to fall dangerous animals when passing through the 

to ruin, owing to the ravages of these dreaded forest after sunset, but the tiger and his comrades 

creatures. Now, howevei’, man-eaters have been of the jungle are then bolder and more to be 
nearly exterminated ; occasionally one is heard feared ; and though the tiger be a coward at 
of ; but almost invariably his evil deeds attract heart, yet, under cover of darkness, and perhaps 
the attention of the civil officer of the dis- pinched with himgei*, the sound of voices in the 

trict, and an organised expedition is sent in dead stillness of the night entices the brute to 

search of the marauder, and eventually the approach the roadwaxy ; and a string of defence- 
animal is killed, either by the rifle of an English less natives, passing within a few yards of his 
sportsman, or by the matchlock of some local lurking- j)lace, still further awakens his evil in- 
shikarie. stincts. The temptation proves too great, and 

How, then, it will natui’xxlly be asked, if man- Vvitli a bound, he springs upon one of the hapless 
eaters are so rare, does it come to pass that travellers and carries olf his shrieking victim, 
nearly a thousand unfortunate creatures lose their We are told in the Ga':cUe, that in the year 
lives in a single year by tigers? In tbe first 1883, no fewer than forty-seven thousand four 
place, although mm.-eatmg tigers are now fortu- hundred and seventy-eight head of cattle ivere 
nately rare, yet there can be no doubt that the devoured by wild animals ; and there can be no 
fciger when suddenly come upon in his lair, or doubt that the tiger is extremely mischievous in 
met accidentally face to face when on the move, this respect, and in consequence lays a very severe 
will, on the spur of the moment — more from tax on natives inhabiting villages bordering upon 
fear, probably, thxxn anything else — strike large forests or anywhere near to his stronghold, 

any one barring his way, and pass sxviftly on. A pair of royal tigers vdll probably kill and 
Gasualties of this kind often occur in xvooded devour from ten to twelve bullocks of large size 
parts of the country. A tigress with young is within a month’s time ; and a tigress with two or 
.-.'Specially dangerous, and will often furiously three nearly full-grown cubs is still more destruc- 
xttack any one ap)proaching the spot w’here the tive. The latter, not content with pulling down 
3ubs are. cattle for food, will often, out of pure miseliief, 

Again, cattle-keepers, or gwallas as they are destroy two and three at a time, 

:ermed in Bengal, often lose their lives by There are tigers wfliich live almost entirely on 
joiirageously exposing themselves when enclea- large game, such as deer and xvild j)igs, seldom 
/Oiiring to resciie soixie one of their charges from approadiing villages or the haunts of man ; 
he clutches of the destro 3 ^er, x\t such times but, unfoi’tunately, the great majority depend 
;lie tiger is especially dangerous. He has j)ro- almost entirely on cattle for food ; and this is 
xably tasted blood, and often will not surrender not to be wondered at. The ruminants of 
lis prey without a struggle. Should a bod}?- of the forest are timid, restless creatures, ever on 
nen keeping close togdher approach him as he the lookout against danger, so that it happens 
:rouches growling behind the bullock he has constantl}?- that, in spite of the crafty, noiseless 
Iragged to the ground, he -^ill sometimes slowly approach of their striped enemy, he is discovered 
biid reluctantly beat a retreat ; Ixiit often rendered ere he can creep to Mthin springing distance, 
'urious b}' a shower of sticks and stones cast at The tiger, however, is often xnore successful 
dm and b}’- the shouts of his daring assailants, he -when lying in v/ait hard by some pool of water 
liarges out with flashing eye and a roar of rage, in the jungles. After a long hot day, towards 
nd strikes down one or more of his assailants. nightfall, deer, parched with thirst, are often 
A prevalent cause of deexth occasioned by iinpatient to reach the precious water, and 
nake-bites, &c., is the almost universal habit incautiously approach without perceiving their 
uiong tlie poorer classes of natives of travelling hidden enemy. . 

iy nig].xt during the hot-weather months. It But the tiger soon discovers that he can 
3 exceptional to ^ meet with a cobra duiMg the provide himself with food with far less trouble 
ay time ; but after sunset reptiles sally forth and exertion by pre^dng on cattle. Not only is 
a search of food. A native, generally speaking, stalking them an easy task when the herd is 
ralks barefooted, or wears only a low shoe, -which grazing on' the outskirts of the jungle, but often — ’ 
tfords no protection to tlie ankle or leg. In the unlike . deer,' which bound away almost imme- 
arkness, he treads upon or touches some deadly diately on discovering their linking enemy — a 
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herd of cattle will stand spell-boimd, paralysed 
with fear, their whole attention, fixed upon the 
striped marauder grovelling along ^ the ground 
and rapidly approaching to %vithin springing 
distance. Then, when too late to make their 
escape, the foolish creatux^es turn to fly ; but 
witli a bound, the tiger is upon them, and 
seizing a victim in his terrible grip, brings it to 
the ground, and kills it with one wrench of his 
powerful jaws. . . 

The Asiatic lion, from certain characteristics, 
such as the almost total ^ want of a mane in 
the male, and its smaller size, was formerly held 
to be of a different species from the lion of 
Africa ; but naturalists are now inclined to 
consider the two animals identical. Little is 
known of the habits of the Indian lion, and 
except in Cutch, Guzerat, and one or two other 
spots in the Bombay piesidency, it has become 
extremely rare. )Sportsmen who have met with 
and shot the animal describe it as dangerous 
when wounded and followed up^; but, like the 
tiger, unless provoked, the Indian lion almost 
invariably endeavours to make off on being 
disturbed. Kor does the animal appear to be 
nearly so bold and dangerous after nightfall, as 
is tlie case with the African lion. A crouching 
lion in long grass or bushes, even in compara- 
tively bare open ground, is more difficult to dis- 
tinguish than the tiger, on account of the tawny 
hide exactly matching tlie colour of the surround- 
ings. It may be here mentioned that it is a mis- 
take to suppose that the male lion in its wild 
state carries the long flowing mane that we see 
in specimens shut up in cages. The lion often 
inhabits dense thorny thickets ; and his mane, 
from constant ‘ combing ’ and wear and tear 
Avhen passing through prickly bushes, becomes 
shortened in a measure, and wants the flowing 
luxuriance of hair so xnarked in our ^ caged 
specimens. The Indian lion, though an invete- 
rate cattle-killer like his striped brother, seldom, 
if ever, takes to devouring human beings. 

The panther and leopard both in a great 
measure bear a similar character to the royal 
tiger ; they sehlom will attack man, unless pro- 
voked, driven to bay or wounded, when, like all 
the larger fell da*, they become highly dangerous, 
and lives are often lost in their pursuit on foot. 
Instances now and again occur of both these 
animals showing unusual ferocity and taking to 
man-killing; but fortunately this habit is excep- 
tional. The panther of Central India— a large 
powerful beast — is held to be, by many experi- 
enced spoi'tsmen, as also by native hunters, a 
more dangerous animal to cope with than the 
tiger ; and both panther and leopard ascend trees 
with facility, a power fortunately denied to the 
tiger. ■ 

Not many years ago, an officer seated in a tree 
in company with a native fired at a panther 
passing below, wounding the creature severely. 
The panther sprang up the stem of the tree, 
dragged the unfortunate sportsman down to the 
ground, mauling him so dreadfully that he died 
soon after ; and then actually ascended the tree 
a second time and killed the shikarie. 

The panther, like the tiger, is direfully mis- 
chievous in killing cattle; and the leopard 
continually harries the flocks and herds of the 
villagers, often taking up its abode within a few 


hundred yards of the houses. Since the time of 
the Indian Mutiny, when the country was dis- 
armed, leopards have greatly increased in many 
parts, more especially in our hill territories. In 
former days, almost every village possessed two 
or three guns ; now, however, only certain indivi- 
duals beaidng a license from the authorities caiu'y 
firearms, and in consequence, wild animals are not 
sufficiently killed down. 

The leopard is particularly addicted to carrying 
off clogs. The animal will seldom face a powerful 
dog in the open ; but by creeping up iinperceived 
and waiting for a favourable opportunity, it sud- 
denly takes the dog at a disadvantage, fastening 
on to its neck, and seldom quitting its hold 
till the strength of its victim is exhausted. In 
spite of broad iron collars garnished with spikes 
for a protection, large-sized, valuable sheep-dogs 
are very often carried oflt by leopards in the 
valleys of the Himalaya. 

Included in our Indian carnivora are three 
species of bears. Two of these, the brown and 
Himalayan black bear, are confined to our 
northern hill regions. The third species (Ursws : 
lahiatus) is only found in the plains of India, or 
rather in our lower ranges of hills, for it is found 
in the Neilgherries of Madras. The last-named 
species never eats flesh, subsisting chiefly on wild 
fruit, various roots, grain, termites, and honey ; 
but the tw'o Himalayan species undoubtedly occa- 
sionally kill sheep, goats, and cows, and devour 
the flesh. 

A number of deaths are annually laid to the 
charge of the bear tribe. Woodcutters are often 
brought in terribly torn and disfigured. Some- 
times individual cases occur when the bear 
attacks a man wuthout the slightest provocation. 

A she-bear with cubs is perhaps more jealous of 
human beings approaching her young than any 
other quadruped. She will at such times furi- | 
oxxsly attack and pursue any one coming near 
to her whelps, often inflicting terrible wounds j 
with her teeth and claw^s; but never, as we so 
constantly read, does she, on coming to close 
quarters, attempt to Img or squeeze a man in I 
her powerful grasp. I 

Though in general nocturnal, all three species I 
of the Indian bear will sometimes be met with 1 
in the daytime, more especially during the rainy I 
season, when the grass and jungle grow thick | 
and matted. At such times, in out-of-the-way I 
spots where the forest remains undisturbed, the I 
Himalayan black bear will be met with search- | 
ing for acorns below clumps of oak-trees, or | 
amidst the branches gathering the fruit ; and just f 
before nightfall, a black shufiiing object will some- i 
times be met with on the public I’oad. But, as 
a rule, if left alone, a bear will seldom molest 
a human being. 

I One other animal of the carnivora, the 
‘Bheria’ or Mndian wolf,’ has to be noted to 
complete the list, and this animal justly carries 
a bad reputation for destroying life. There is 
something peculiarly horrible in the character 
of the Indian wolf. He hardly ever will face 
a man or a woman, but makes children his 
chief prejn In some of our northern pro- 
vinces, more especially Oucle and parts of RoMi- 
kund, as also throughout the north-'westeni pro- 
vinces of Bengal, the loss of life from wolves 
is terribly great. Unlike the larger felidse, 
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are all nocturnal in the wolf— 

which belongs to the Canidro family — constantly 
wanders about in setirch of prey in the daytime. 
At night, young children are often taken from 
their beds, or when lying asleep in the open air. 
It is tlie habit of the animal to lie in wait in 
some patch of sugar-cane or Indian corn in close 
proximity to a village. There the fell brute 
I)idcs his*' time, watching a party of poor naked 
urchins at play, till presently one of the group 
strays from his comrades and approaches near 
to the crouching foe. There is a sudden cry, 
and a glimpse of a brown object making off. 
But a rescue is seldom effected in time, for the 
wolf generally destroys his victim before assistance 
can be rendered. j. h. b. 

ME MOSSOFS WILL. 

IN THREE CHARTERS.— CHAP- HI. 

Mr Goulding again had John for his driver, 
and on this occasion made no secret of the fact 
that Mrs Eeddle had come in for all the pro- 
perty. The man had very likely heard as mucli 
before, but he seemed pleased, for the lady was 
a general favourite at ‘ The Firs.’ 

Presently lie said : ‘I don’t like that little man, 

1 sir— him as come with Sir Peter.’ 

h ^mijv 

■ ‘Weil, sir, they come out to the stables, to look 
round they said ; but they was only trying to 
pump me. Mr Crooks, he says to me : ‘‘Weren’t 
you one of the witnesses to your master’s will?” 
and when I told him I wasn’t, he bemns to talk 
about something else. But after a while he comes 
at me again, aiid he says : “ I believe your poor 
master was wandering a good deal before he died.” 
“ I didn’t hear that, sir,” I says ; “ lie was always 
pretty hard in the head.” So then lie says : “ It 
was on Wednesday Mr Goulding came down from 
London first, wasn’t it?” “Yes, sir,” I says ; and 
then he asks : “Well, how was it he came back 
on Thursday ? ” “I don’t know, sir,” I says ; 
“ but I think I see him over there ; maybe you ’d , 
like to talk to him ? ” So at that he made off, and 
dragged Sir Peter with him.’ 

Mr Goulding laughed at this story ; but he felt 
a little uneasy and annoyed, nevertheless. He did 
not talk much during the drive, for his thoughts 
were occupied with " the events of the last few 
days, and he was wondering whether there would 
be any news for him when he reached London. 
The case now stood thus : if the will were found 
within a few days, ail would be well. If it were 
not, and Sir Peter came to hear of the circum- 
stances, it was probable that the clever Mr Crooks 
would urge him to apply for letters of administra- 
tion. Mr Goulding could then delay their further 
progress by entering what is called a caveat^ which 
would cause the matter to be brought into court. 
If, however, the will were not recovered by the 
time the case came to be heard, the court would 
grant administration to Sir Peter Mossop as next 
of kin. It might, of course, come to light after- 
wards ; but possession is nine points of the law, 
and as the baronet would in that event be more 
likely to dispute it, endless litigation and expense 
might result. Of course the document must be in 
existence somewhere ; hut the danger was that if 


the person who held it shouLl make inquiries, 
and find out that it would be worth so much to 
Sir Peter, he might offer to sell it to him, and tlio 
temptation would be too strong for the impecu- 
nious baronet to resist, especially if he were 
guided by his trusty counsellor, David Crooks. 
The latter would, no doubt, be satisfied if his 
client got even temporary possession of the estate, 
as that would give Mm a sufficient opportunity of 
fieecing his victim. 

It was to be hoped, however, that none of 
these disagreeable possibilities would be realised; 
at all events, Mr Goulding had a little time at 
his disposal in which to act. He did not care 
much about his own legacy, but it troubled him 
exceedingly to think that, by his unfortunate 
negligence, he might be the means of keeping 
Mrs Eeddie and her family out of their fortune. 
Besides, when the affair came to be known, as 
it undoubtedly would, his professional reputation 
would be seriously injured, and the firm would 
suffer in consequence. Altogether, he felt his 
jiosition so acutely, that had he been sufficiently 
wealthy, he would have made the loss all his 
own, large as it was. 

In pacing through Crewe, he once more called 
at the Inquiry Office, but with a like result. The 
railway people had heard nothing more about 
the bag, and as they were not liable for the loss 
of anything that was in the passenger’s own care, 
it is likely they did not trouble themselves much 
on the subject. Mr Goulding, travelling by the 
same train as on the previous Thursday, reached 
home about the same hour, but only to find that 
'there was no message about the missing will 
^ awaiting him. He passed a restless night, and 
went down to his office betimes on the following 
morning, to the surprise of the junior clerk, who 
arrived at the same moment. When Mr Shuttle- 
worth walked in, nearly an hoiu* later, it was 
only another disappointment for his partner. 
He had been round to Poynter’s the evening 
before, but the ex-detective had nothing to com- 
municate. Mr Go Hiding’s spirits fell consider- 
ably on hearing this, for he had fully expected 
that the offer of fifty pounds would lead to the 
restoration of the papers ; but he concluded that 
perhaps the thief was waiting for better terms, 
and so determined to make the reward a hundred. 
He paid a visit to Mr Poynter shortly afterwards, 
to announce his intention and coxisnlt ; and at 
this interview the conductor of private inquiries 
assumed his most profound and knowing air, 
and favoured the solicitor with a great deal of 
oracular wisdom, which was taken for what it ' 
was worth. 

‘You see,’ he said, ‘the party that’s got it 
kno^vs— if he knows anything — that it’s good 
for a lot more than fifty. Of course he’s aware 
that he’ll have to give it up in the long-run, 
because he sees my name to the advertisement. ■ 
I ’ve got my eye on him, so to speak, and I always 
track these fellows out before I stop.’ 

‘I’m greatly afraid you haven’t got your eye 
on this fellow/ said the solicitor, whose patience 
was sorely tried by this inflated style of talking. 

It might have done very well with simple folic, 
he thought, but ouglit not to have been assumed 
towards Ixim, an experienced man of law. 

‘Well, if you were to send me clown to Crewe 
for a week, I have no doubt it would shorten. 
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Ikf; I kaTO two or three important cases I or if it be, to dispute tlie will, unless an amicable 

in Iia^nd, but I would manage to leave them over arrangement can be effected. My instructions 


to uldlge you.’ 

* Xo, tlianlv you,’ said Mr Goulding, coldly. 

‘But of course, as I was saying before,’ Mr 


now are merely to ask your intentions, if you 
have no objection to state them.’ 

Both partners were present at the interview, 


Poyatcr continued, ‘lie knows it’s worth a lot aiid neither of them spoke for a few moments 


iiiore than iiity, and lie’s holding out for some 
thing bigger,’ 


after Mr Eeene had concluded. The c^uestion 
was indeed one which I’ecjuired a little time for 


Well' vre must try whether a hundred will j reflection. It was plain that Sir Peter, or liis 

.TV, ... 1.. n ■ at.,...:.- 


tenipt him.’ 


solicitor, suspected that there -was sometliing 


‘Teg, vce can try, Mr Goulding. You see, you vrrong .about the will, or that it was not forth- 
Iiave your idea of how it -was stolen, and I have coming; but as to entertaining doubts of its 


iiito liis pockets. with a share of the estate. 

But all this was thrown away on Mr Goulding, If the latter had really contemplated chaUenglng 
who adhered to his determination to simj>iy the wiU, lie — or LIr Crooks for Mm— -would have 
increase the reward, believing that to be the taken action at once, instead of parleying in this 
only plan likely i.o succeed ; although the j)rivate way. Of course Crooks and his client had endea- 
inrpiirer would have been very glad to pocket voured to take them by surprise in getting Mr 
a few pounds by a wildgoose chase to Crewe. Keene to call, and not communicating by letter, 

‘Any how, it’s a good thing you came to me which would have allowed time to consider the 
ik’st about it,’ the latter continued, as Mr Goulding reply; and they thought, no doubt, that the 
wa- leaving. ‘It was much better than letting London firm ■would he entrapped into making 
your own name be known.’ some indiscreet admission. But Shuttlewortli 

The solicitor returned to his office in better was a shrewd old fellow, and not to be caught in 
spirits, hoping great things from the offer of a that way. 

hundred pounds ; but, though the new adver- ‘ We don’t for a moment consider that Mr 
tiscmeiits duly a^jpeared the following day, Mossojfs will is open to question,’ he said ; ® and, 
another week slipped by without any result for my own part, I should be sorry if Mr Crooks 
whatever. buoyed up his client -with groundless expectations 

The case was now growing desperate, and as that could only lead to further expense and 
a last resource, it was decided to offer a still disappointment.’ 

more tempting reward of two hundred and fifty ‘Quite so,’ assented Sir Goulding, who was 
pounds. This time, however, a note was ap- feeling very nervous. 

pended to the announcement, stating that no ‘And as to the probate,’ Mr Shuttlewortli coii- 


•thcr rewjird wmild be offered. And novr tinned, ‘we hope to attend to that matter in a 
med an anxious time for Mr Goulding, Many clay or two, if possible. — That is aU the iaibrma- 


messuges passed between him and Mr Poynter 
many discussions took place between the solicitor 


themselves, Mr Shuttle worth of opinion subject. 


tion I can give you, sir,’ he added, and bowed Mr 
Keene out before that gentleman could renew the 


that hir Goiilding’s fellow-passenger was the I 
culju'it ; while Mr Goulding thought it urns | 
either the woman who opened the carriage-door, | 


or some one^ ^vho had been standing by at the affair will end.’ 


■\Vlieii he was gone, Mr Goulding gave a sigh 
of relief ‘You got out of that very well,’ lie 
observed; ‘but I have grave fears as to Iiow the 


_ The more they argued, the more 


‘ It is a perfect mystery,’ said Mr Sliiittleworth ; 
positive , Mr Sliuitleworth 'became; -in fact, so ‘for unless we suppose that the thief is expecting 
convinoed he, : that he .. longed to hand a a still larger rew^ard, in spite of the announcement 
desfinptioii of the gentleman to the police. . . that this was final, there is no possible soluBon 
There vns one^ scrap of consolation for them ; of it that I can see. The bag and the will and 
it was evident the holder of. the will had ■■not other papers must be in some5!3£:k/.s possession. If 


tlociiment ■'woulcl have been restored to .the right- from Sir Peter, if he knew the circumstances and 
iiil owners. Howevcn*, the cx'isls was reaclxed thought our offer too small.’ | 

.when o.ne day Messrs Sliiittleworth and Goulding ‘I am ^ afraid we can’t hold:. out niiicli longer, 


. .when o.n.e clay Messrs Sliiittleworth and Go-ulding ‘I am ^ afraid we can’t hold:. out niiicIi h 
. unup ,'.wMted on by a Mr^ Keene — a second-rate however,’' said Mr Goulding, as he set fori 
Loimon ^oiicitor — who said that he was acting another fruitless joimiiey to Poynter’s office, 
for .Mil Orco,k3 of who had asked him It may perhaps appear strange that the s 

to cau,. on belmu of ^Sir Peter Mossop, vath refer- tors had not engaged the services of a Sco 
. ence to the will of his deceased relative. .Yard detective. It was ■ not, however. 


cumaaixccs,^ ne is acanseu m apply tor letters of given infoimation at the Crev/e police office, 
aummisuraticn as next^ of xdn, if probate be ^uot | Xow that some time had elapsed, to track the 
u23j)iieu for oy you vitliin the next few days ; |. thief would be an .absolutely hopeless task, for 
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lli'jv had no trniglble clue to go upon. Had a ‘He wouldiffc give liis name, dx ; but lie saiu 
bundle of bank-notes been stolen, tliere would lie must see one ol the firm.' 

I luivebeen a cbaiiee of tracing them by the nmn- LShoiv him in then,’ said the solicitor wearily, 

bens, because the thief would' naturally attempt to as lie laid down his pen; and presently the 
circulate tliem ; but a will was ivorth nothing to gentleman entered. 

any one but the parlies concerned. Under the He Avas a tall man, with gray hair and wliiskers, 
eircumstances, they could do nothing but aAvait but slightly hald. His face ivas careivorn, but 
the course of events. refined, and his eyes were clear and kindly doolc- 

A few more days passed and Sir Goulding ivas ing. He wore a long, heavy overcoat, and his 
at his Avits' end.*" He was harassed with letters throat was mufaed up to the chin, his ccat-collar 
from Mrs Leddie anxiously asking for news, being also turned up. His age might have been 
She had shut up her house at hlanchester, and sixty years. He took the chair Avhicli J?dir Gould- 
taken her three 3 'ounger daughters to stay Avitli ing indicated, keeping as much in the sliadow 
her at ‘The FirsV so it seemed as if they were as possible;' and, after a moment’s hesitation, 

; determined to make good use of that residence began the conversation Avith a little nervousness 
wliile tliey could, ei'en thougli tliey should lose of manner, 

i the property after all The ’Alisses" Eeddie were ‘1 believe. I ran speaking to Mr Goulding?’ 

beginniiig to Iret, their mother said, at the pro- The solicitor bowed. 

longed suspense; ivliile their prospects of being ‘ Did ^ you not lose a bag lately, with some 

emancipated from poi-erty (and spinsterhood) 110 papers in it?’ 

doubt became each day fainter. The melancholy ‘Yes, yes!’ exclaimed hir Goulding, turning 
eiiects of the loss Avere beginning to be felt eAxn pale in liis eagerness. ‘ Y hat of it ? Do you 
in Mr Gouldiiig’s household. Mrs Goulding, AAdio know where it is ? ’ 

Av'as taken into her hiisbaiid’s confidence about ‘It is quite safe. But I must make one con- 
this matter, found Mm groAving morose and irri- dition, or rather ask one laAmiir of you, and 
table, and Avas not permitted to indulge in her that is, that you will not seek to know my 
fav’ourite songs, which, lie said, jarred on his name, or anything beyond Avliat I shall tell you 
nerves. The three young Gouldings also shared myself.’ 

in the general depression, and AA^ere banished to ^ ‘Oh, certainly, certamly I — But is there a will 

i the nursery on the slightest provocation. There in the bag ? Where is it ? ’ 

i AAVAre tAAm little girls, aged about eight and six, ‘ The bag is here, and the aauH also ; and I 
and a little boy of four. The latter AA^as called thought it best to bring it straight to you,’ said 

Arthur after liis father, and had ahvays been the gentleman, Avith a slight smile, as he produced 

inucli petted ; but noAV he AA^as so persistently a paper parcel. 

snubbed, that one eA’eniiig he confided to Ms Mr Goulding hastily tore it ^open, and there, 

elder sister Ms intention "of leaAung the house, sure enough, aa'es Ms bag ; ^ and in it were Anxious 
: and looking out for another Pa, if Ms OAvn papers and the precious aauII itself. For a^i'nimite 
J Pa ‘ kept on being so nasty.’ Altogether, the he aa^s quite unable to speak ; then he seized the 
I apptroaching festive season promised to be dreary gentleman’s hand and shook it Augorously. 

I enough ; but this state of things Avas not to last ‘ My dear sm,’ lie said, ‘ you are the most 

I for ever. welcome visitor I ’ve had for many a long day ! 

On the afternoon of hlonday, the 5th of But tell me about it ; I can’t understand it at 

December, the senior partner had gone home all.’ 

early, and Mr Goulding Avas sitting in Ms private ‘ I will tell you,’ said the gentleman, AAuth a 
I office alone. That very day he had receded a touch of sadness in Ms tone; ‘but I hope you 

I letter from Mrs Eeddie, stating that, after con- Avill not repeat more of the story than is neces- 

f suiting AAuth her children, she had come to the sary. I found your papers in my house only 

■ determination to end the suspense if possible, yesterday. The bag was taken — I do not knoAA^ 

I and make terms Avith Sir Peter by undertaking exactly under AA*hat circumstances — but it A\vas 
I not to claim the property in the eA'-ent of the taken by my Avife.’ 

AviU turning up after AAVirds, on condition of his ‘YouxAvife?’ 

M o.IloAAing her and her daughters a substantial ‘Yes. She is proAuded Avith^ every ^luxury, 

annuity. Mr Goulding did not like this |)roposal for I am rich; but she is afflicted ^ with llmt 
I at all. The baronet did not as yet even know failing caliecl kleptomania, and this is not tlie^ 

that the Avill was lost, though he might have first time it has led to unhappy results. She" 

: siis]iected it ; but to make these overtures to Mm takes everything she can lay her hands on, I 
' Avoiild be to sliOAV their hand. If Sir Peter am sorry to say, when she thinlis it can be 
: acted for himself, indeed, there might be a chance done safely ; and I have no doubt she took your 
I of Ms consenting to a compromise ; but he Avould bag, though she says she found it. But how- 
doubtless be ill the hands of Crooks, aaTio was did it occur ? ’ 

so avaricious that he Avoiiid be sure to make the hli* Goulding briefly explained the circum- 

I most of the opportunity, and give the Reddies stances. 

\ nothing. Besides, hlr Goulding felt that it would ‘ Then the advertisement in the papers is 

I be too bad if the bulk of the property AA'ent to youi's?’ 

[I Sir Peter after all, in spite of the testator’s ‘Yes,’ 

vrishes, and without making a fight for it. He ‘I guessed as much, hly wife aaus traA^elling 

I i had begun to write a reply to Mrs Reddie, at the time with her maid, and had to change 
j urging her to wait a little longer, Avhen one of at CreAve, so it must have been she who looked 
I the clerks came to say that a gentleman Avished into your compartment. I suppose, seeing the 
1 to see him. bag dose to her hand, she took it and concealed 

1 1 ‘ Y'diO is he ? ’ Mr Goulding asked. it under her cloak Avitiioufc the knoAvledge of 
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licr atteiKliiut. If; liajipened, fortunately, that I 
li.ifl orcusi<.>n to open «a private drawer of liers 
ycisterday, where I saw the bag ; biit when I 
(luestioiied her about it, she said she found it in 
tlie train, which, as I feared, was not exactly 
true* I live more than a hundred miles from 
London ; but I lost no time in coming up _ to 
restore it. And now I hope there is nothing 
missing’?’ 

4t is all right, I am Ixappy to say,’ 
Goukling replied. (He did not mention the 
thirty shillings, which it appeared the lady had 
kept.) 

‘ Then I will go,’ said the gentleman ; ‘ but I 
am very sorry if this has caused any serious 
inconvenience.’ 

* Well, oi course it has worried us ; but tliat is 
pa.4 ; and I thank you very much for coining 
to promptly to take a load off my mind.’ 

Then they shook hands, and the strange gentle- 
man withdrew ; but who or what he was the 
partners never discovered. 

Mr Goulding immediately telegraphed to Mrs 
Beddie, who was of course overjoyed at the nows. : 
And now no time was lost about proving the will, 
which Sir Peter Mossop and his adviser were 
sensible enough not to oppose. The former, 
however, wrote to Mrs Bed die to ask for the 
loan of three hundred pounds, which, in the full- 
ness of her heart, she sent him, and which, in the 
fullness of his heart, he forgot to repay. Two 
hundred of it he paid to Crooks, on account of 
certain bills, and the other hundred covered his 
losses at cards during the ensuing month. 

Mr Poynter, of the Private Inquiry Office, 
was not altogether pleased at the matter being 
settled without his intervention ; but he reminded 
Goulding that he always had his own idea 
of how the will was stolen. 

Mrs Beddie and her daughters took up their 
residence at ‘ The Firs’ permanently. The former 
liberally carried out Mr Mossop’s intentions 
respecting legacies to the servants, who, under 
her rule, agreed together better than formerly ; 
besides which, they were now called by their 
own proper names, instead of the aliases forced 
oii them by their late master. Lastly, harmony 
j’cdgned once more in the Goukling family ; and 
Master Arthur, having repented of his intention 
to leave the parental roof and look for another 
'Pa/ received his own original ‘Pa’ back into 
favour. 

ELECT BIO LOCOMOTIO BL 

ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

Electric railways are of very recent origin, as 
it is only since the invention and perfection of 
the modern dynamo-cdectric machine, and its con- 
verse the electric motor, that it has become pos- 
sible to practically work such railways. The 
essentials of an electric railway are (1) a generator 
or source of power, such as a steam-engine or 
water-wheel ; (2) a dynamo-electric machine, in 
which the energy of the coal or water is converted 
into electricity ; (3) a pair of conductors, by which 
the electricity is conveyed to and fro between the 
electric motor and dynamo ; and (4) an electric 
motoi', in which the electricity is reconverted 


into mechanical power, and applied to turn the 
wheels of the train. An electric railway is thus 
simply an instance of the transmission of power 
from a near to a distant point, the mediurii of 
transmission Ibeing the electric current. Elec- 
tricity for this purpose may be obtained from coal, 
mountain streams, tidal power, or any other source 
of energy. The conductors consist of a ‘going ’ 
and ‘returning’ wure, or other metal conductor, 
well insolated from one another ; and means iniist 
be provided for keeping u|) a constant electrical 
communication between these conductors and the 
poles of the motor on the moving train. 

A dynamo-electric machine consists of an arma- 
ture composed of coils of insulated wire mounted 
on a spindle, and of electro-magnets closely sur- 
rounding this armature. The forcible rotation 
of the armature in the presence of the magnets 
gives rise to the electric current. Let two such 
machines have their terminals joined by con- 
ductors, and the first machine be driYeu by some 
source of power. The current generated in the 
first machine passes into the second machine, 
and causes its armature to rotate in the opposite 
direction to that of the first machine. Thus the 
current is re-converted into mechanical motion, 
and the power given out by the second machine 
will be equal to that given to the first machine, 
less certain unavoidable losses clue to friction and 
to the heating of the machines and conductors. 
The second machine is in this case called an 
electric motor. 

An electric railway was first exhibited by Dr 
i W. Siemens at the Berlin Exhibition in 1879. 

! The current was conveyed by a central rail to the 
motor on the moving car, and returned by the 
; two working rails on which the car ran. The line 
was nine hundred yards long, with a two leet 
gauge. The success attending this experimental 
railway led to the laying of the Lichterfelde line 
in Berlin, in which the working rails were laid 
on insulating -wooden sleepers, one rail acting 
as the ‘ outgoing ’ circuit, and the other as the 
‘ return ’ circuit. This line is two thousand five 
i hundred yards long, with a three feet three inch 
gauge, and is worked by two dynamo-machines 
developing about twelve horse-power. It has been 
in constant use since it was opened in May 1881. 
The electric railway at the Paris Exhibition in 
1881 was used to convey passengers to and from 
the Exhibition, ninety-five thousand persons being 
carried by it in the space of seven weeks. As 
some objection was made to the employment of 
the rails as conductors, on account of the supposed 
danger to men or animals, overhead conductors 
were used in this case. These consisted of hollo vr 
metallic tubes, suspended from the tops of posts, 
and having continuous longitudinal slits, contact 
being made by a metallic bolt drawn throiigli tlie 
tubes by flexible cables attached to the car. In 
the same year, an electric railway was exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in which both 
the ordinary rails were used as the ‘ return ’ con- 
ductor, and a third insulated rail wais used as the 
‘going’ conductor. The car was similar to an 
ordinary tram-car, and carried twenty passen- 
gers. In a second electric railway in Berlin, 
two overhead conductors, nine inches apart, are 
iisecl,^ contact being made by a small carriage 
running on them and attached by flexible cables 
to the moving car. This system has also been 
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adopted on a lino seven liimdred yards long afc 
the Zankerode Colliery in Germany, and has been 
working successfully since October 1882. At the 
Exhibition of Electric x\pi:>liances in Chicago the 
yeai" before last, an electric railway ran around 
the gallery of the main building, about one-third 
of a" mib in length. In the space of thirteen 
days, over twenty-six thousand passengers were' 
carried on this railway. 

At the International Forestry Exhibition in 
Edinburgh in 1884, an electric railway was exhi- 
bited, and carried many persons. Quite recently, 
an electric railway four miles in length has been 
opened connecting the towns of Frankfort and 
Offenbach. Overhead slit tube conductors sus- 
pended from poles are used on this line. 

In the north of Ireland, an electric railway 
between Portrush and Bushmills — a distance of 
six miles — has been working very satisfactorily 
for many months i^ast. The two working rails are 
joined electrically by copper bolts, and form the 
‘return’ circuit, the current being conveyed to 
the car by a third rail placed on short insulated 
standards, and rubbed by a brush attached to the 
car. The motive-power ibr this railway is obtained 
from turbines placed at a fall on the river Bush. 
(A full account of the line will be found in this 
Journal for Kov. 17, 1883.) A second line, about 
three miles in length, is now in course of con- 
struction in Ireland. It is being made for the 
Bessbrook Spinning Company, near Newry, and I 
is expected to be opened this year, ^ l 

A very interesting experiment in electric rail- 
ways has been in progress at Brighton for some i 
tinie past, which many of our seaside resorts 
might with advantage imitate. A line was opened 
in August 1883, and continued working until 
January 1884, when it was taken up in order 
to alter the gradient for the new road. The ' 
line started opposite the Aquarium and ter- ' 
minated at the Chain Pier — a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile. The flanged rails upon i 
which the car ran, and which acted also as 
electric conductors, were spilled to longitudinal 
sleepers. These wooden sleepers were simply 
coated with tar, and laid on the shingle parallel 
with the road, the insulation thus obtained 
being found to be amply sufficient. The dynamo 
used to generate the current was driven by a 
gas-engine. During tbe six months the line was 
o])en, thirty thousand persons were carried by it. 
The new railway starts at the Aquarium, as 
before, is continued under the Chain Pier, and 
terminates at the Free Pier — a distance of nearly 
a mile. The new car is of very handsome design, 
and carries eighteen passengers. Since the open- 
ing of this line, over two liundred thousand per- 
sons have availed themselves of it. Financially, 
the line has been a great success, and at times 
the demand for seats has been so great that the 
accommodation has been quite inadequate, and 
.arrangements have been made for placing addi- 
tional cars on the line. 

In the railways of the future, the chief object 
to be attained is that a larger number of pas- 
sengers may travel at a higher rate of speed, 
with greater safety, and at a less cost than at 
present. All the above conditions should be 
simultaneously satisfied by any system which is 
to supersede our present railways. A system of 
electric railways would seem "to satisfy these 


conditions more completely than any other. The 
percentage of passengers injured while travelling 
in our old stage-coaches was much greater than 
in railway travelling ; and it may reasonably be 
hoped that this percentage may be still further 
reduced, even w’ith a considerable increase over 
the present rate of speed. An electrically driven 
train requires no heavy cumbrous locomotive, 
the train being driven by small motors attached 
to each pair of wheels. Some of the advantages 
of such a system are at once apparent. Tiie 
onderoiis locomotive, weighing frequently one 
alf as much as the tiaiii of carriages behind it, 
wastes a proportional amount of power in pro- 
pelling itself. The entire line with its rails and 
bridges must be made strong enough to carry 
safely the weight of the locomotive and to 
withstand the teiTific wear and tear caused by 
such a liuge mass moving at a high speed. 
If there were no locomotives, railways might be 
made much lighter, with a great saving both in 
first cost and" maintenance. ^ By driving a train 
from every pair of wheels, instead of from the 
driving-wheels of the locomotive alone, it becomes 
possible to go round curves with greater safety 
and at a much higher speed than at present ; the 
swaying and jolting are reduced to a minimum ; 
full speed can be attained in a few seconds 
instead of several minutes ; and much steeper 
inclines can be surmounted than is now possible. 
In rounding a curve, a considerable portion of the 
power of the locomotive is expended in forcing 
the flanges of the wheels against the rails and 
in tending to pull the carriages off the rails. 
The principle here involved is ];>recisely similar 
to that ill the case of a train provided with a 
continuous brake and one in which the engine 
alone is provided with a brake. In the former 
case, the train can he brought to rest much more 
speedily than in the latter. With the lines in 
average condition, an ordinary train would run 
down an incline of about one in fifty, if the 
engine alone were braked ; but if the train were 
' supplied with a continuous brake, it could rest 
without slipping on an incline of about one in 
five. Hence is evident the advantage an elec- 
trically driven train -would have in rapidly 
getting np full speed and in surmounting steep 
inclines. An immense saving in first cost of 
construction would result from the possibility of 
working lines of railway with steeper gradients 
than is at present possible. 

The electric system of propulsion "would seem 
to he admirably adapted for suburban tramways, 
elevated lines, and lines through tunnels like the 
Metropolitan Railway. The weight and noise of 
the engine are got rid of, and the aii* remains 
free from the unpleasant products of combustion. 
The carriages can also he lighted and warmed 
with manifest convenience from the same con- 
ductors from which they derive their motion. 
As regards the competition of electricity with 
the locomotive for main lines of railway, it is 
impossible at present to speak -with any degree 
of certainty. Electric railways up to the present 
time are on a comparatively small scale ; but 
judging from their undoubted success and from 
theoretical considerations, future success would 
appear to be assured. For light lines tli rough 
dijficult country, underground, and elevated lines, 
there can be no doubt but that the locomotive 
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%Till be superseded before long by tlie electric 
system, 

“ In order to avoid the large amount of leakage 
wliicli must necessarily take place on a long line, 
^lessra Ayrton and Perry x^ropose to divide the 
line into a number of sections, the current^ being 
conveyed along tlie whole length of the line by 
a well-insulated cable laid alongside the ordinary 
rails. Each section is put into electrical coni' 
munication with the cable, automatically by the 
train as required, and contact broken again as 
tlie train leaves the section. Leakage can thus 
taka I'dace only from a section on which a train 
happens to he, ‘'instead of from the whole length 
of line, the leakage from the cable being prac- 
tically nil. Such an arrangement may be made 
to constitute an absolute block system, so that 
one train cannot possibly run into a preceding 
one, even if the latter comes to a stop. Imagine 
tlmee consecutive sections A, B, and C. A train 
leaving section A, and entering section B, cuts off 
the curreut from section A, and receives current 
from section B, At the same moment the ‘going' 
and ‘returning’ conductors of section A are auto- 
matically connected, and the motors of a train 
entering on this section are at once ‘ short- 
circiiiteci ’ and brought to rest, so that no 
following train can proceed along section A until 
the train in front has entered section 0. Section 
A is for the time a blocked section, and a train 
entering such a section is at once powerfully 
brakoil, and cannot be started again until the 
train in front is at a safe distance ahead. Hence, 
there must always be at least one unoccupied 
section between two trains. The value and safety 
of such a system are at once evident, and it is a 
system ivhicli is absolutely independent of signal- 
men, drivers, or guards. 

All' interesting line is now in course of con- 
structiim in London — namely, the Charing Cross 
and Waterloo Electric Haijway. This line is to 
start from the north end of Northumberland 
Avenue, opposite the Grand Rokl^ pass under the 
Thames in iron caissons, and terminate at the 
present Waterloo terminus of the London and 
South- vrestorn Pailway. The line is to be double, 
and worked by a stationary engine, driving the 
d}uiamo-eIectric machines at the Waterloo end. 
It is proposed to rim the carriages separately, 
and start them as filled, about three minutes 
being occupi-cd on the journey. Plans and esti- 
mates Iiave been prepared and deposited for two 
other underground electric railways, but they 
have been successfully opposed for the present. 
Those are — tlie It lid London Electric Pail way, 
from Oxford Street to Cornhill; and the London ■ 
Central Electric Pail way, from Northumberland 
Avenue to the General Post-office, by way of 
Piccadilly Circus, New Oxford Street, and Hol- 
■.bom.,; 

Another system of electric propulsion especi- 
ally suitable for tramways in towns involves the 
use of secondary batteries. A secondary battery 
is an instrument for storing electricity— -electrical 
energy, not current, being contained in ‘a charged 
battery. A storage or secondary cell consists of 
a number of thin lead plates placed close together 
edgewise in glass or ebonite boxes, but prevented 
from touching one another by india-rubber plugs. 
The lead x>l^ites are perforated, and the holes 
filled with oxide of lead in the form of red lead. 


The alternate plates in a cell are connected 
together electrically by soldering, one set being 
called the positive, and the other the negative, 
plates. The box or cell is filled up with dilute 
sulphuric acid. A number of such cells with 
their terminals connected together, usually in 
series, constitutes a secondary battery. Wlieii 
the current from a dynamo-electric machine is 
X>assed through the cells, the red lead on the 
positive plates is converted into peroxide of lead, 
and on the negative plates is reduced to spongy 
metallic lead. This is effected by the liberation 
of o'xygen at the positive plates, and hydrogen at 
the negative plates by the action of the current. 
This process having been carried on for some 
time, volumes of gas arise from tlie plates, and 
the charging is complete. The charged battery , 
is now ready for use, and may be made to light 
electric lamps or drive electric motors by con- 
necting them to its terminals. The battery, is 
gradually disebarged of its energy, the plates 
return to their original condition, and are ready 
for re-charging. 

As usually made, a one horse-power cell con- 
tains twelve pairs of plates, weighs fifty-six 
pounds, and measures outside about 10 in. x 9 
in. X 8 in. Fifty such cells would supply over 
five horse-power for about eight hours, or a 
greater horse-power for a shorter time. The 
charged cells are placed under the seats of the 
tram-car, and the current from them led to a 
motor placed under the fioor and attached to or 
gearing with the axle of the car. This system is 
an exceedingly simple one, and the mechanical 
and electrical difficulties easy of solution. Nume- 
rous successful experiments have been carried, 
out on this plan, in London, Paris, Brussels, and 
other places. The only obstacle to its general 
introduction appears to be the difficulty of 
obtaining a reliable and economical form of 
secondary battery. The waste of horses on tram- 
ways is both costly and cruel, owing chiefly to 
the numerous stoppages and the severe strain on 
the horses at every fresh start. An economical 
and reliable electric tram-car would be gladly 
welcomed. 

ELECTBIC’ LAUNCHES. 


Electric boats, or launches as they are termed, 
depend for their existence upon the modern 
dynamo-electric machine and the still more 
modern electric storage battery. For driving 
boats electrically, secondary batteries are a neces^- 
sity, for it is obviously impossible to apply the 
current in any other way. The charged batteries 
are placed under the seats of the launch or 
where found convenient, and the current led 
from them by means of short lengths of cable 
to the electric motor, which is mounted directly 
on the screws shaft and attached to the bottom 
of tlie launch. 

One of the earliest exiDerimenters in electric 
navigation was Professor Jacobi, who in the 
year 1838 propelled a boat by means of elec- 
tricity on the river Neva. His" boat was twenty- 
eight feet long, and moved at the rate of two 
and a quarter miles per hour. The motive-power 
was supplied by primary batteries, which actuated 
an electric motor of his own, invention. About 
the year 1850, some experiments with an electric 
boat were carried out at Falmouth by Mr Hunt ; 
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m 185G on tlie Thames by ]\fr Decring ; and in tho same dimensions. In point of expense the 
18G6 on the Inke in the Bols de Boulogne by the two systems would be about eipiial 5 bnt when 
Count cle Molliiis ; but nothing practical came of numerous charging stations are establisimd of 
these efforts on account of the expense, weight, suitable size and convenient position, the electric 
and ”110111310' of the primary batteries used, and system would appear to have the advantage, 
tlie imperfect construction “of tlie motors, which The batteries would be charged in position while 
utilised only a small portion of the power of the boat is moored, cables being carried on board 
the batteries. In August 1SS2, Troiive, an for the purpose. IVlieii the cells are once charged, 
in^nioiis French electrician, took part in a they will remain so for a long time, subject to a 
regatta at Troves with an electric boat, and small loss through leakage. Hence a lioat vitli 
eah:iy distanced a four-oared gig. The elec- charged cells on board is available for use at 
tricitv was generated in a bichromate battery, a moment’s notice, while in the case of a steam 
and led to a motor fixed to the rudder-head, launch a considerable time is lost in getting up 
The propeller vns mounted on tlie rudder itself, steam. This is a highly important^ advantage 
and driven by an endless chain from the motor, in many cases. One attendant only is rec[nired 
The experiment was a highly successful one, the in an electric launch, as aH the operations of 
boat being stopped, started, reversed, and turned stopping, starting, and reversing are effected by 
with the greatest ease. The foregoing examples means of two small levers. In addition, an 
are interciSing and instructive ; but electric boats electric launch is entirely free from dirt, smoke, 
propelled by° means of primary batteries could heat, and smell, which are frequently so unpleasant 
never come largely into use, on account of the on l3oard a steam launch. There is almost an 
expense of maintaining the batteries. It was not entire absence of noise and %dl)ration,^ and thus 
until the introduction of the secondary battery, an electric launch is the very heau iddal of a 
several years ago, that electric boats on a practical pleasure-boat. 

scale became possible. For business, pleasure, and war purposes, elec- 

Tlie MectricifAj, the first electric launch, pro- trie launches will doubtless be largely ^tisod in 
perly so called, was launched at Lfillwall in JSep- the future. They are more suitable for light and 
tember 1SS2. She is t-wenty-fivG feet long, and rapid traffic than for the transport of heavy goods ; 
carries ten passengers comfortably. On her trial their chief advantages being that they are safe, 
trip she ran from Millwall to Old Swan Pier, are easily managed, and are always ready for use. 
London Bridge, in twenty-three minutes ; and They are specially suitable for harbour, river, and 
returned to Millwall in thirty minutes. The lake service ; for war purposes, whether as tor- 
astonishment of spectators on the river and hanks pedo boats or as tenders to larger vessels,^ they 
at seeing the launch with its load of passengers must prove invaluable. '^Yhethex* electricity is 
glide swiftly along without any apparent means destined to supersede steam in large vessels and 
of propulsion was very great, ''in July 1883 an on long vojmges, is a highly interesting and 
experimental trip was" made on the Thames in important question, but one which cannot at 
an" electric lanncii forty feet long, made of galva- present be answered with any degree of certainty, 
nised steel. The power was supplied by about Considering the present rapid advance of scientific 
eighty secondary cells placed under the seats and knowdedge, it would be highly rash to predict a 
floor of the launch, the current from which was limited use only for electricity in the propulsion 
conveyed to a motor also placed under the floor of vessels. No less an authority than' pr Lardner 
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a man to liold a baby ; that- in a game of cards a 
good deal depends on good playing-; and good 
playing depends on a good deal ; and that getting 
into a passion is a great deal like getting into a 
barberry bush. The bush comes out all right, 
but you don’t. The hardness of the world is 
laconically hit off in the saying, ^ Every rose has 
its thorn, but not one thorn in a hundred has 
.■ its. rose.’ ■■..■■, 

Not a bad answer was made by a sportsman 
returning from the marshes, when asked if he 
had shot anything. ‘No;’ he said; ‘but I have 
given the birds a good serenading.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Jenkins; ‘Smithers is a man 
wdio keeps his word ; but then he has to.’-~‘ How 
is that*?’ asked Jones. — ‘Because no one will take 
it’ — * Afercy me ! what are those horrible sounds 
up-stairs ? ’ — ‘ Oh, that is notliing hut dear George. 
I suppose he has lost his collar-stud again.’ 

The art of condensation was evidently studied 
by the journalist who reported: ‘A coloured 
gentleman went into a blacksmith’s shop with his 
coat-tails full of powder. He came out through 
the roof.’ This reminds us of— -A qiiarrymaii said 
he couldn’t see any danger in smoking while lie 
w'as handling powder. He can’t see anything 
now. A poor American wdio complained that he 
was like the moon— at his last ‘ quarter ’—was as | 
witty as the man ivho advertised a clock for sale 
wiiieh kept time like a tax-gatherer. A good 
advertisement appeared on a sign in the Ear 
West: ‘Here’s wiiere you get a meal like your 
mother used to give you.’ iBiit for graphic illus- 
i tration of the muUum in 2 ^cirv 0 j what could beat 
the sign of the travelling dentist in the United 
States! w’hich bore the startling announcement, 
2tli pullin’ ? 

As pithy as some of the foregoing, but more 
satirical, is the description of a man said to he 
so mean that he wishes his landlord to reduce 
the price of his board because he has had two 
of his teeth extracted. Severer was the remark 
I of a man, wdio, hearing that an acquaintance had 
! married again, exclaimed : ‘ Stupid donkey ! He 
! didn’t deserve to lose his first wdfe.’ A famous 
preacher remarked that it is possible for a man 
to be a Christian and belong to a brass band, 
but that it w'-ould be ditficult for such a man’s 
next-door neighbour to be a Christian. 

I'^'othing makes a bald-headed man madder than 
to be accused of never cleaning the hairs out of 
the comb, says an American ; and an old darkey 
observed that ‘a man wmald be a heap' better 
off if he was as particular ’bout de whisky he 
drinks as he is ’bout de water.’ Somowdiat 
satii'ical is the announcement that there is a man 
in New York who manufactures diamonds for 
actresses to lose. Tlie^^ are sold at so much a 
quart. 

There is a good deal of quiet humour in the 
few' lines in wliich a certain country paper com- 
mented on political affair's : ‘ The scarcity of new 
hats in the ^street shows that very little interest 
W'as taken in the election.’ Another humorist 
observes: ‘It takes eight hundred fiill-blowui 
roses to make a tablespoonful of perfume ; wdiilst 
a shilling’s-worth of cooked onions will scent 
a neighbourhood.’ 

A Chicago hotel-keeper recently had a man 
arrested for stealing a cake of soap. The man 


pleaded in extenuation of liis offence that he 
wanted it for liis collection of curiosities, pt 
being the first cake of soap he had ever dis- 
covered in a Chicago hotel. Equally sarcastic 
was the reply of one of tlie auditors of a political 
orator, speaking of a certain general wdioni he 
professed to admire, and said he w'as always 
found -where the bullets w'ere thickest. ‘Where 
was that?’ asked one of the crow'd. ‘In the 
ammunition waagon ! ’ shouted another. 

‘I’m from Mr Brown, mum — gentleman what 
' lives across the way. He says : Won’t you 
please shut them -windows when the young lady ’s 
a-playing?’ — ‘But I thought Mr Brown was 
musical 'himself ? ’ — ‘ That ’s the reason, mum.’ 

At a q)arty, a young lady began a song, ‘The 
autumn days have come ; ten thousand leaves 
are falling.’ She began too high. ‘ Ten thousand,’ 
she sci^eeched, and stopped. ‘Start her at five 
thousand ! ’ cried an auctioneer present, 

A lady in a registry office observed: ‘I am 
afraid that that little girl won’t do for a nurse ; 
she is too small. I should hesitate to trust her 
wdth the baby.’ — Clerk : ‘ Her size, madam, we 
look upon as her greatest recommendation.’ 
Lady : ‘ Indeed ! But she is so very small.’ — 
Clerk : ‘ I know' that she is diminutive ; but 
you should remember that w-hen she drops a 
baby, it doesn’t have very far to fall.’ 

A phjT’siciaii much attached to Ins profession 
and his own skill, during liis attendance on a 
man of letters, observing that the patient was 
very punctual in taking all his medicines and 
following his rules, exclaimed in all the pride 
of his heart : ‘ All, my dear sir, you deserve to 
be ill 1’ 

None of these, however, may be said to match 
the following. ‘My dear,’ said a husband in 
startling tones, after aw'aking his wife in the 
night, ‘ I have sw’allowecl a dose of strychnine ! ’ 
‘Well, then, for goodness’ sake lie still, or it 
may come up.’ 


THEN AND NOW 

The sky was blue, 

Our hearts were true, 

Bright shone the sun tluit summer morn ; 

The birds sang sv/eet, 

And at our feet 

Lay waving fields of yellow corn. 

mu:- ■-'■■■ 

■With love and faith 
As strong as death, 

Without a tear we turned away ; 

’Tis mic we weep, 

At one fell sweep 
Our sun is hid, our sky is gray. 

For pride is strong 
When hearts are young ; 

And bitter words that once arc spoken, 

Beturn again 

With maddening pain ; 

And faith and vows and hearts are broken, 

Marv J. Mnncnm. 
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are weighing down together ; then the force of 
the wind and waves makes the vessel start off for 
the roll over to the other side ; but it is elear 
that, until it has passed the point of perpendicii- 
The designing of Her Majesty’s ship Inflexible iarity and commenced to incline to the left, the 
was regulated by certain conditions which had water in the chamber will be tending to prevent 
the indirect effect of making her a very heavy it from doing so, by still \veighing down to tlie 
roller; and the question arose: ‘Is it possible right. In fact the water does not ‘ come’ so quickly 
to devise some means whereby the steadiness as the ship, but has a tendency to lag behind, 
of a vessel tossed by wind and waves can be When the vessel has rolled leftwards, the floor 
promoted?’ At once Mr E. E. Fronde — who of the water-chamber will have become sloped, 

: had already made certain experiments and inves- and the water will run leftwards too. But almost 
tigations that harl a bearing upon tlie question — immediately the lateral momentum of the ship 
set to work to study it thoroughly, and with him will have become reversed, and the water in the 
was associated in the work his colleague in the chamber will once more check the motion of 
Admiralty, i\Ir P. Watts. It had already been the hull and tend to hold it back leftwards. And 
noticed that the presence of what is termed a so it goes on, there being a constant force in the 
bilge-keel in a vessel did much to increase her hull which goes to counteract the motion of the 
steadiness while at sea, though it was also known ship tossed by wind and sea. 
that there were serious obstacles to the use of This method of checking the rolling of the 
this appendage. In the first place, in large ships vessel while at sea having been decided upon, 
it would have to be of a great size, and conse- two water-chambers were fitted into the Inflexible, 
queiitly much exposed and liable to injury ; in one forward, and the other aft. The one forward 
the second plaee, it offered a considerable impedi- measured twenty- two feet across, and extended 
ment to a vessel’s progress ; and in the third from the armonr-deck to the upper deck. The 
place, in the case of large ships like the Inflex- one aft measured fourteen feet across, and extended 
ible, the addition of a bilge-keel, whicli is the from the armour-deck to the main-deck. As 
ordinary, keel deepened, would make a passage the work of building the vessel proceeded, how- 
into' and out of existing docks impossible. Bo ever, it was found necessary to appropriate the 
the mere -use of a bilge-keel did not meet the first-named chamber for purposes of storage ; and 
case, and other methods of reducing the rolling so only one water-chamber was left for Mr Froude 
tendency of a ship were discussed. Finally, the to experiment with. Nevertheless, with this he 
‘ water-chamber ’ method found favour ; and it arranged a programme of operations which included 
was pro|)osed to put it into practice. the testing of the rolling of the vessel with and 

The water-chamber method is briefly this : One without water in the chamber, both in a corn- 
tank or more is fitted into the hull of the vessel, paratively smooth and in a rough sea. Another , 
stretching from side to side ; and into such tank disappointment was, however, in store for him. 
or tanks a certain quantity of water is admitted, He had but completed his experiments in the 
it being found that the motion of the water pro- Mediterranean with the ship in still water and | 
duces a force which acts in opposition to the without the chamber in use, when the order was 
rolling of the ship, which it consequently tends flashed from Westminster that the Inflexible was 
to check. A little consideration will show how to proceed at once to Alexandria, to take part . 
this is tlie case. A ship rolls on one side — say in the operations there that had arisen in con- 
to the right— and the water in the tank follows ; nection with the Egyptian troubles. However, 
so, for a moment or two, the ship and the water on the 16th of June 1882, while lying, about | 


CAN THE ‘EOLLING’ OF SHIPS BE 
CHECKED? 
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twenty or tliirly miles oft’ Alexandria, some 
experiments as to the way in which the ship 
would behave in deep sea with and without the 
water-chamber in use,, were made. The result 
of those experiments was to show that the 
chamber was most eftective when about half full 
of waiter, and that ■when in this condition,^ it 
reduced the rolling; of the vessel by about 37;5 
per cent. This result had reference to the sliip 
wdiile in regular waves. 

In 18S3, idr Watts read a paper before the 
Institution of ]!!saval Architects setting lorth the 
I'csults of tlie e’xperimenfcs that liad been made 
with the w'ater-chainber. The matter was not 
received wdth umpialilied approval by tlie mem- 
bers of the Institution, and the danger of intro- 
ducing free water into a ship wns referred to by 
Sir Edward J. jReed, M.P., Mr J. DA. Samuda, 
Sir W. John, Mr B. Martell, and other gentle- 
men w^ell versed in shipping matters. It w^as, 
lio'wever, fraiihly admitted on all hands that 
the subject was only as yet in its undeveloped 
infancy, and that it w’as impossible to pronounce 
judgment upon it before further investigations 
and experiments had been made. In the paper 
referred to, Mr Watts said that such furtlier experi- 
ments "were about to be made, both wuth models 
and with the ship artificially rolled in still winter ; 
and ho promised that, at a future date, he wtjuIcI 
put before the Institution the result of those 
experiments. Hence, in the March of the present 
year’, at the sessional meetings of the Institution 
of Kaval Architects, held in the hall of the 
Society of Arts, he read a paper ‘On the Use 
of Water-cli ambers for Reducing the Rolling of 
Ships at Sea,’ In this paper the history of the 
method w^as continued. i 

It appeared that, though it had at first been 
intended to pursue the experiments with the 
Inflexible, this w’as not found to be convenient,- 
and the Edidhurfjh had been selected as a sub- ; 
stitute. In the Edlnhiirgh, the w^ater-chamber is 
fourteen feet across, and runs from one side | 
of the ship to the other, wdth a cai^acity 
of two hundred and ten tons. Mr Watts had I 
io coinraiinicato very satisfactory results as the 
outcome of his experiments wdth the wmter- 
clmmber in the Edinburgh, and lie concluded 
with the iVdIowing v/ordvS : ‘In this paper I 
have not had time to consider how the safety 
of a sliip must limit the extent of the space 
or spaces FQ.t apart for this purpose 5 but it 
ii])pear 3 that, supposing the safety of the ship 
not endangered, rolling may be reduced by this 
nie.'ins to almost any extent’ 

Mr ^"Watts’ second paper met with a waarmer 
reception at the hands of the members of the 
Institution of jS’aval Arcliitccts than his first 
one had done. It w'as criticised, it is true ; and 
a naval captain,^ having apologised for speaking 
on a subject which did not properly come wuthiii 
his province, said tliat, though, on going into 
action, he should be anxious above all things to 
secure a steady gun-platform, yet he should be 
very loth to let a volume of free water into 
his ship, ‘for he believed the enemy w’-ould do 
that for him quite soon enough. In discussing 
the question of danger, the case of the ill-fated 
Aicstral was mentioned — as it had been two years 
before — as an evidence of the fatal results attend- 
ing the letting of free water into a ship ; but this 


provoked an indignant response from Mr iMartell, 
who, lia^'ing traced the fatality in question to 
carelessness, ''declared, amid applause, that it could 
not possiWy be used either as an argument for 
or as an argument against the use of w*atcr- 
chambers. 

There can be no doubt that tlie admission under 
certain conditions of a largo quantity of iree wuater 
into a ship does represent a very serious element 
of clanger. But this fact is recognised by no one 
more readily tlian by Mr Fronde and ^Mr Watts ; 
and of course, before water-chambers can come into 
general practical use, the character and conditions 
of this element of danger must be ascertained, in 
order that it may be avoided. Another argument 
used against the employment of wuater- cl lumbers 
is, that they must necessarily take up a large 
amount of space, wdiich should be applied to other 
purposes. But this argument loses all its force 
wdien ■we are reminded that the umter- chamber 
can be utilised for the storage of the fresh-wuater 
supplies of the vessel, or for the w'ater-ballast 
which is so frequently used. While, however, we 
can very saiely leave the matter to be thoroughly 
investigated hy Mr Fronde, Mr Watts, and the 
other scientific gentlemen wdiose sympathies it 
lias enlisted, and w'liile- W’e may look forward 
hopefully to the obstacles that may now exist 
being overcome, we may congratulate ourselves 
that 'science is in a fair w’ay to effect a means by 
wAieh not only our sailors wdil be enabled to 
fire their guns at sea with infinitely more pre- 
cision than they have ever been able to do in the 
past, but also a means by which in passenger 
ships sea-sickness — one of the most abundant 
sources of human discomfort,, and even misery — 
will be, at anyrate, considerably lessened. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


CHAPTER XXL 


Fraxces remembered little of the journey after 
it w’as over. She ivas keenly conscious at the 
time, if there can be any keen consciousness of 
a thing wdiich is all vague, wdiich conveys no 
clear idea. Through the darkness of the night, 
wdiich came on before she had left the coast 
she knewg wdtii all those familiar townis gdeaming 
out as she passed — Mentone, Monaco on its liead- 
land, the sheltering bays wdiich kept so -warni 
and bright those cities of sickness, of iilleness, 
and pleasure, the palms, the olives, the oranges, 
the aloe hedges, the roses and heliotropes — there 
w’as a confused and breathless sweep of distance, 
half ill the dark, half in the light, the mnnotonous 
plains, the lines of poplars, tlie straiglit high- 
roads of France. Paris, wdiere they stayed for a 
night, was only like a bigger, noisier, vast raihvay 
station, to Frances. She had no time, in the 
hurry of her journey, in the still greater inirry 
of her thoughts, to realise that liere w'as the 
scene of that dread Revolution of wdiich she had 
read wdtli shuddering excitement — that she was 
driven past the spot wdiere the guillotine was 
first set up, and through the streets wdiere the 
tumbrels had rolled, carrying to that dread death 
the many tender victims, wdio were all she knew 
of that great convulsion of history. 

Maxdvliam, wdio was so good to her, put his 
head out of the carriage and x>ointed to a series 
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— sometliing proud, like a monarcli of the sea • 
and it was 011I7 a damp, grayish-white ime^ 
rising not very far out of tliose sullen waves* 
An east wind was blowing with that bligliting 
grayness which here, in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, we are so well used to: and it was 
cold., A gleam of pale sun indeed shot out 
of the clouds from time to time; but there 
was no real warmth in it, and the effect of 
everything was depressing. The green fields 
and hedgerows cheered her a little ; but it was 
all damp, and the sky was gray. And then 
London, with a roar and noise as if she had 
i fallen into a den of wild beasts, and tlirongB, 

I multitudes of people at every little station which 
the quick train flashed past, and on the plat- 
form, where at last she arrived dizzy and faint 
with fatigue and wondernient. But Markham 
always was more kind than words could say. 
He "sympathised with her, seeing her forlorn' 
looks at everything. He did not ask her how 
she liked it, what she thought of her native 
country. MTien they arrived at last, he found 
out miraculouslj^, among the crowd of carriages, 
a quiet, little, dark-coloured brougham, and put 
her into it. ^ We ’ll trundle off home,’ he said, 

^ you and I, Fan, and let John look after the 
things ; you are so tired you can scarcely speak.’ 

‘Hot so much tired,’ said Frances, and tried 
to smile, but could not say any more. 

‘I understand.’ He took her hand into his 
with the kindest caressing touch. ‘ You mustn’t 
he frightened, my clear. There’s nothing to he 
frightened about. You’ll like my mother. — Per- 
haps it was silly of me to say that, and make 
you cry. Don’t cry. Fan, or I shall cry too, I 
am the foolishest little beggar, you know, and 
always do -what niy companions do. Don’t make 
a fool of your old brother, my dear. There, 
look out and see what a beastly place old London 
is, Fan.’ 

‘Don’t call me, Fan,’ she cried, this sligM 
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of great windows flashing with light. ‘What 
a pity there’s no time,’ he said. She asked 
‘For what'F with the most complete want of 
compi'eheii'^ion. ‘Fur shopping, of course,’ he 
said, with a laugh. For shopping I She seemed 
to be unacquainted with the meaning of tixe 
words. In the midst of tliis strange wave of 
the unknown which was carrying her away, 
carrying her to a world more unknown still, 
to sujxpose that she could pause and think of 
shop]3ing ! The inappropiiateness of the sugges- 
tion IfGAvildered Frances. Markham, indeed, alto- 
gether bewildered her. He was very good to 
iier, attending to her comfort, watchful over her 
needs in a way which Frances could not have 
imagined possible. Her father had never been 
unkind ; but it did not occur to him to take care 
of her. It was she who took care of him. If 
there was anything forgotten, it was she who got 
tlie blame ; and when he wanted a book, or his 
writing-desk, or a rug to put over liis knees, 
he called to his little girl to hand it to him, 
without the faintest conception that there was 
anything incongruous in it. And there was 
nothing" incongruous in it. If there is any one 
ill the world whom it is natural to send on 
your errands, to get you vrhat you want, surely 
your child is that person. Waring did not 
think on the subject, but simply did so by 
instinct, by nature ; and equally by instinct 
Frances obeyed, witliout a doubt that it was 
her simplest duty. If Markham had said : ‘ Get 
me my book, Frances ; dear child, just open 
that bag — hand me so-and-so,’ she would have 
considered it the most natural tiling in the 
world. Y^'liat he did do surprised her much 
more. He tripped in and out of his seat at her 
smallest suggestion. He pulled up and down 
the window at her pleasure, never appearing to 
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She had got her veil entangled about her head, 
her arms in the cloak which she had half thrown 
off. She was not prepared for this abrupt arrival. 
She seemed to see nothing but the light, to know 
nothing until she found herself suddenly in 
some one’s arjns ; then the light seemed to go 
out of her eyes. -Sight had nothing to do with 
the sensation, the warmth, the softness, the faint 
rustle, the faint perfume, with which she was 
suddenly encircled ; and for a few moments she 
knew nothing more. 

^Dear, dear, Markham, I hope she^ is not 
delicate— I hope she is not given to ^ fainting,’ 
she heard in a disttirbed but pleasant voice, before 
she felt able to open her eyes. 

‘ Not a bit,’ said Markliam’s himiliar tones. 

‘ She ’s overdone, and awfully anxious about meet- 
ing yoii.’ 

‘lly poor dear! Why should she he anxious 
about meeting me?’ said the other voice, a voice 
round and soft, with a plaintive tone in it ; and 
then there came the toucli of a pair of lips, soft 
and caressing like the voice, upon the girl’s cheek, 
She did not yet open her eyes, half because she 
could not, half because she would not, but 
whispered in a faint little tentative utterance, 
hfother ! ’ wondering vaguely whether the atmo- 
sphere round her, the kiss, the voice, was all 
the mother she was to know. 

‘ My poor little baby, my little girl ! Open 
your eyes. — Markliam, I want to see the colour 
of her eves.’ 

'As if I could open her eyes for you !’ cried 
hFaikham with a strange outburst of sound, 
whicli, if lie had been a ‘woman, might have 
meant crying, but must have been some sort 
of a laugii, since he was a man. He seemed to 
walk away, and then came back again. 'Come, 
Fan! that’s enough. Open your eyes, and look 
at us, I told you there was nothing to be 
frightened for.’ 

And then Frances raised herself ; for, to her 
I astonishment, she was lying down upon a sofo, 
i and looked round her, bewuldered. Beside her 
I stood a little lady, about her own height, with 
I smooth brown hair like hers, witli her hands 
I clasped, just as Frances was aware she had hersedf 
a custom of clasping her hands. It began to 
(lawn upon her that Constance had said she was 
ver}” like mamma. This new-comer was beauti- 
fully dressed in soft black satin, that cli(i not 
rustle— -that was far, lar too harsh a word — but 
swept softly about her with the faintest p)leasant 
sound ; and round her breathed that atmosphere 
which Frances felt wmiild mean mother to her 
for ever and ever, an air that was infinitely soft, 
with a touch in it of some sweetness. Oh, not 
scent She rejectetl the word with disdain- 
something, nothing, the atmosphere of a mother. 
In the curious ecstasy in which she was, made 
up of fatigue, wonder, and the excitement of this 
astounding plunge into the unknown, that was 
how she felt. 

'Let me look at yon, my child. — I can’t think 
of her as a grown "girl, Markliam. Don’t you 
know she is luy baby. She has never grown up, 
like the rest of you, to me.— Oh, did you never 
W'ish for me, little Frances? Did you never 
want your mother, my darling? Often, often, I 
have lain awake in the night and ciied for you.’ 

' 0 mamma ! ’ cried Frances, forgetting her shy- 


ness, tlirowiiig herself into her mother’s arms. 
The temptation to mil her that slie had never 
known anytliing about her mother, to excuse 
herself at her father’s expense, was strong. But 
she kept back the wmrds that were at her lips. 
‘ I have always wanted this all my life,’ she cried 
with a sudden impulse, and laid her head upon 
her mother’s breast, feeling in all tlie commotion 
and melting of her heart a consciousness of the 
accessories, the ricli softness of the satin, the 
delicate perfume, all the details of the new 
personality by which her own was surrounded 
on every side. 

'Now I see,’ cried the new-found mother, 'it 
was no use parting this child and me, Markham. 
It is all the same between us— isn’t it, my darling? 
— as if we had always been together — all the same 
in a moment. — Come up-stairs now, if you feel 
able, dear one. — Do you think, Markham, she is 
able to walk iip-stairs ? ’ 

' Oh, quite able ; oh, quite, quite well. It was 
only for a moment. I was — frightened, I think.’ 

'But you will never 1)e frightened any more,’ 
said Lady Markham, drawing the girl’s arm 
through her own, leading her away. Frances 
was giddy still, and stumided as she went, though 
she had ])ledgecl lierself never to be frightened 
again. Slie went in a dream up the softly 
carpeted stairs. She knew what handsome rooms 
were, the lofty bare grandeur of an Italian palazzo ; 
but all this carpeting and cushioning, the softness, 
the warmth, the clothed and comfortable look, 
bewildered her. She could scarcely find her way 
through the drawing-room, crowded with costly 
furniture, to the blazing fire, by the side of which 
stood the tea-table, like, and yet how unlike 
that anxious copy of English ways which Frances 
had set up in the loggia. She was conscious, 
with a momentary gleam of complacency, that' 
her cups and saucers were better, though ! not 
belonging to an ordinary modern set, like thcjse ; 
but, alas, in everything else how far sliort ! Tlien 
she was taken up-stairs, through — as she thought 
— the sumptuous arrangements of lier mother’s 
room, to another smaller, which 02 :)ened from it, 
and in which there was the -same wealth of car- 
pets, curtains, easy-chairs, and writing-tables, in 
iddition to the necessary details of a sleej)ing- 
room. Frances looked round it admiringly. She 
knew nothing about the modern-artistic, "thougli 
something, a very little, about old art. The 
painted ceilings and old gilding of the Palazzo — ■ 
which she began secretly and obstinately to call 
home from this moment forth — were intelligible 
to her ; but she was quite unacquainted with Mr 
Morris’s papers and the art fabrics at Liberty’s. 
She looked at them with admiration, but doiibt. 
She thought the walls 'killed’ the pictures that 
were hung round, which were not like her own 
little gallery at liome, which she had left vutli 
a little pang to her sister. 'Is this Constance’ 
room ? ’ she asked timidly, called back to a recol- 
lection of Constance, and wondering whether the 
transfer was to be complete. 

' No, my love ; it is Frances’ room,’ said Lady 
Markham. 'It has always been ready for you. 

I expected you to come some time. I liave 
always hoped that; but I never thought that 
Con would desert me.’ Her voice faltered a 
little, which instantly touched Frances’ heart. 

'I asked,’ she said, 'not just out of curiosity, 
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but because, wlien she came to us, I gave lier my you ; but I tliink you will prefer to be left alone 
room. Our rooms are not like these ; they have and quiet,’ 
i %’'ery few things in them. Tliere are no caip)ets ; ‘0 yes,’ cried Frances with fer^■mn• ; then she 

I it is warmer there, you know ; but I thought she added hastily: ‘If you do not think me dis- 
would find the blue room so bare, I gave her agreeable to say so.’ 

mine.’ am not prepared to think anvil ting in you 

Lady Markham smiled upon her, and said, but disagreeable, my dear,’ said her mother, kis&ig 
! with a faint, the very faiiitest indication of being her— but with a sigh. This sigh Frances echoed 
I less interested than Frances was : ^Yoii have not in a burst of tears when the door closed and 

I many visitors, I suppose 1 ’ she found herself alone— alone, quite alone, more 

i ‘Oh, none !’ cried Frances. ‘ I suppose we are so than she had ever been in her life, she 

I — rather poor. We are not — like this.’ whispered to herself, in the shock of the iiiirea- 

‘ My darling ! you don’t know how to speak sonable and altogether fantastic disappointment 
to me, your own mother 1 What do you mean, which had followed her ecstasy of pleasure. Most 
dear, by" we You must learn to mean something likely it meant notliing at all but the reaction 
' else by we. Your fatlier, if lie had chosen, might from that too highly raised level of feeding. 

have had— all that you .see, and more. And ^ No ; I am not disappointed,’ Lady Markham 

Constance But we will say nothing more was saying down-stairs. She was standing before 

to-night on that subject— This" is Con’s room, the genial blaze of the fire, looking into it with 
see, on the other side of mine. It was always her head bent and a serious expression on her 
my fancy, my hope, some time to have my two face. ‘Perhaps I was too much delighted for a 
girls, one on each sicle.’ moment ; and she too, poor child, now that 

Frances followed her mother to the room on she lias looked at nie a second ^ time, she is a 
the otlier side with great interest. It was still little, just a little disappointed in me. That’s 
more luxurious than tlie one appropriated to rather hard for a mother, you know ; or I 
herself— more comfortable, as a room which has suppose you don’t know.’ 

been occupied, which shows traces of its tenant’s ‘ 1 never was a mother,’ said Markham. ^ ‘ I 
tastes and likings, must naturally he ; and it was sliould think it ’s very natural. Tlie little things 
brighter, occupying the I'ront of the house, while has been forming the most romantic ideas. It 

that of Frances’ looked to the side. She glanced you had been an angel from heaven’ 

round at all the fittings and decorations, which, ‘Which I am not,’ she said with a smile, still 
to her unaccustomed eyes, were so splendid, looking into the fire. 

‘ Poor Constance ! ’ she said under her breath. ‘ Heaven be praised,’ said ISIarkham. Mn that 

‘ Why do you say poor Constance ? ’ said Lady case, you would not have suited me, which you 
Markham, with something sharp and sudden in do, mammy, you know, clown to the ground.’ 
her tone. And then she, too, said regretfully : She gave a iialf-glance at him, a half-smile, 

‘Poor Con! You think it will be disappointing but did not disturb the chain of her reflections, 
to her, this other life which she has chosen. Was ‘That’s something, Markham,’ she said. 
it_dreary for yon, my x^oor child ? ’ ‘Yes; it’s something. On my side, it is a 

Then there rose up in the tranquil mind of great deal. Don’t go too fast with little ^ Fan. 
Frances a kind of ternxiest-blast of opposition and She has a deal in her. Have a little patience, 
resentment. ‘ It is the only life I know — it was and let her settle do^vn her own way.’ 

—everything I liked best,’ she cried. The first ‘I don’t feel sure that she has not got her 
part of the sentence was very firmly, almost father’s temper ; I saw something like it in her 
aggressively said. In the second, she wavered, eyes.’ 

hesitated, changed the tense — it was. She did ‘That is nonsense, begging your x)arclon. She 
not quite know herself what the change meant. has got notliing of her father in her eyes. Her 
Lady Itlarkham looked at Iier with a pene- eyes are like yours, and so is everything ^about 
trating gaze. ‘ It was — everything you knew, her. My dear mother, Con ’s like Waring, if you 
my little Frances. I understand my dear. like. This one is of our side of tlie house.’ 

You will not be disloyal to the past. But to ‘Do you really think so?’ Lady Markham 
Constance, who does not know it, who knows looked up now and laid her hand affectionately 

something else Poor Con ! I understand, upon his shoulder, and laughed. ‘ But, my dear 

But she will have to pay for her experience, hoy, 5"^)u are as like tlie Markhams as you can 
like all the rest.’ look. On my side of the house, there is nobody 

Frances had been profoundly agitated, but in at all, unless, as you say ’ 

the way of happiness. She did not feel hapjiy ‘Frances,’ said the little man. ‘I told you — 
now. She felt disposed to cry, not because of the best of the lot. I took to her in a moment 
the relief of tears, but because she did not know by that very token. Therefore, don’t go too fast 
how else to ex^iress the sense of contrariety, of with her, mother. Sim has her own ^ notions. , 
disturbance that had got into her mind. Was it She is as staunch as a little— Turk,’ said hlark- 
I that already a wrong note had sounded between liai^i, using the first word that offered. When 
I lierself and this unknown mother, whom it had he met his mother’s eye, he retired a little, with 

been a rapture to see and touch? Or was it the air of a man who does not mean to be 

only that she was tired ? Lady Markham saw questioned ; which naturally stimulated curiosity 
the condition into which her nerves and temper in her mind. 

•were strained. She took her back tenderly into ‘ How have you found out that she is staunch, 
her room. ‘My dear,’ she said, ‘if you would Markham?’ 

rather not, don’t change your dress. Do just as ‘Oh, in half-a-dozen ways,’ he answered care- 
you please to-night. 1 would stay and help you, lessly*; ‘ And she will stick to lier father through 
or I would seiid J osephine, my maid, to help thick and thin, so mind what you say.’ 
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"lllicn Lady Marldiam beqan to bcmoa lierseif Fisliing is carried on more or less all the year ; 
a little gently, before the tire, in the most luxu- but the vertul (pronounced vcrtiih)~-Ui(i fishing 
lions of easy-chairs. season proper— commences about the beginning 

: ^ Was ever woman in such a position,^ she said, of February. Then, in addition to the regular 

^ to be making acquaintance, for the lirst time, fishermen, gn^eat numbers ot landsmen come Irom 
at eighteen, with my own daughter, and to have all parts of the country to pursue that industry, 
to pick my words and to bo careful “what I In many landward districts, almost all the able- 
gay p bodied men go on foot to the coast, leaving the 

‘‘Well, mammy,’ said Markham, ‘it might have care of the "farms and animals to the women, 
been ■worse. Let us make the best of it. ^He boys, and old men. They olten travel long dis- 
lias always kept his ■wox’d, 'which is something, tances, and their journeys are^ at that inclement 
and has never annoyed you. And it is quite a season attended with not a little difficulty and 
nice thing for Con to have him to go to, to find danger. Arrived at the coast, they join -with 
out how dull it is, and know her own mind, the regular fishermen in forming boats’ crews, 
And now we ’ve got the other one too.’ varying in number Ironi six to twelve or filteen 

Lady Markham still rocked herself a little in men, each boat being under the command of 
her chair, and put her handkerchief to her eyes, an experienced hand, the fopncuhir (pronounced 
‘For all that, it is very hard, both on her and /or-muif/mr) or foreman. Besides these large boats, 
me,’ she said, smaller craft, manned by two or four men, are 

used ; but these, as a rule, fish near the land. 

rnnT spring fishing is carried on chiefly by 

ME hl&HLIlIEb OF ICELAlsD. means of hand-lines ; long lines are used at other 

Iceland, though not, as the name would imply, limes of the year ; but the use of them during 
and as many peoifie suppose, a land covered with the verf.id is considered inadvisable ; and in the 
ice, a huge mass of glaciers, only diversified by Faxa Floa — the great bay on tlie soutb-west of 
the appearance here and there of a few burning Iceland, wdiich is the chief seat of the cod-fishing 
mountains ancl boiling springs, is by no means —nets are also employed ; their nse, howevei\ is 
a fruitful country. Large tracts of the interior not permitted before the 15th of March, as it is 
are really barren, being covered either by snow- believed that laying nets earlier inay Iiindcr the 
clad mountains or by lava vmstes and plains of fish from entering the bays and fiords, and joos- 
volciinic sand and ashes. The fertile parts of sibly drive them away altogether. ’The owner of 
the country — though they yield rich pastures, the boat provides the lines and hooks, and gene- 
and support large ‘ilocks of sheep ancl herds of rally the nets also, ivlien these are used, in which i 
ponies, besides considerable numbers of cattle, case he gets half the entire catch, the other half 
; the rearing of which gives occupation ancl susten- being divided equally among tiie crew j otherwise, 
ance to nearly one-half of the population, ancl the catch is divided into ecpial shares, one to each 
(ihoiigli by more energetic and economical culti- man, and one, or two, to the boat, according to 
vation their value might he doubled or trebled — its size. This division takes place at once on 
do not and never will play such an important landing, and the fish are forthwith gutted ancl 
part in the existence and prosperity of the laid in salt. The heads and sounds (swimming- 
Icelanders as does the sea which washes their bladders) are cleaned ancl dried, and the livers 
shores. It is in the sea, with its boundless and and roes collected in barrels. After the fish 
inexhaustible stores of life, that the real wealth have lain in salt for a period varying according 
of Iceland lies ; and though the land products to the nature of the weather and the convenience 
have been, and always ■will be, a considerable of tbe fishermen, tliey are washed in sea- water, 
lactor in the prosperity of the Icelanders, the to remove the excess of salt, piled in heaps to 
chief source of their future progress must be the drain, and then alternately spread in the sun to 
development of tlie fisheries. The principal of diw, and pressed in heaps, covered by boards 

these is at present the cod-fishery. Immense weighted ■with heavy si ones, until the curing is 

numbers of cod and haddock are caught every complete. This process rec|uii‘e>s considerable 
year round the coasts of Iceland. The greater time and great care in all its details. Much 

part is salted and exported, chiefiy to Spain ; a skill ancl experience are required to turn out 

pnaller portion is air-dried, and in this condition good salt fish. 

it forms a staple article of food in the country, When cured, tire fish, if not immediately 
the inland inhabitants travelling every summer exported, must be carefully stored in wind and 
long distances to the coast to secure tlieir supplies weather tight houses, as damp and draughts 
of clried ^fish. Comparatively little cod is dried, exercise a deteriorating effect upon tliem. There 
as it brings ^ a better price when salted ; but are no professional curers ; the curing is almost 
haddock, halibut, skate, lumpsuckers, and cod- entirely done at home, each fisherman, with the 
Iieads form the bulk of the dried product, assistance of his family, curing his own share. 
Enormous numbers of cod-heads are dried. In and selling it to the merchants. By so doing, 
this condition they form a highly valued and the fishers provide occupation for their women 
mueh-souglit-after article of food, though the and children, and get a better price than they 
economy of their use may be doubted, especially would if they sold the fish fresli. But it is 
when the consumer has ^ to fetch them from a certain that if the fish were cured on a large 
long distance with considerable expenditure of scale by professional curers, a better article 
time and labour. The fishing population live would be produced. Fish intended for export to 
for tile most part on fish, fresh and dried — the Spain must be of a certain size and quality, and 
salted product being almost entirely reserved for are examined before shipment by skilled men 
export— so that about one-half of the total catch appointed for the purpose by the authorities, 
of fish is consumed in the country. , who reject all that do not come up to the 
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standard. Tlie rejected fisli, along wifcli small 
cod and liaddoeks, whicli are less v<alned than 
large cod, go for the most part to England, 
Denmark, and Germany. Of tlie other parts of 
the fish above nieniioned, the heads and the 
sounds are carefully dried, the former being, as 
ludore slated, used ibr food in tlie country ; wliHe 
tliC hitter are exported and made into gelatine 
ami isinglass. The roes are salted, and exported 
to France and tlie Slediterranean, where they are 
used as bait in the sardine-fishery. The livers 
are collected and the oil extracted, first in ^ the 
cold, and then by the aid of heat ; the oil obtained 
by the latter process being coarser and of less 
value. As the livers are generally kept till more 
or less putrid before extraction, and as the whole 
process is extremely rough, the oil obtained is of 
inferior quality ; hence little or no pure cod-liver 
oil is prepared in Iceland. The bones and offal 
of the fish, instead of being collected and made 
into fish- guano, as in Norway, are allowed to 
lie and rot on the beach, tiiough a few of the 
more thrifty fishermen collect them to manure 
tlieir fields and vegetable gardens. 

The life the men lead during the fishing season 
is hard and toilsome in the extreme. Owing to 
the large numbers who come from the country, 
thei’e is a very dense population on the coast 
during the fisliing-time. The writer knows of 
an isolated fishing-station which affords a per- 
manent home for some twenty-four souls, but 
during the fishing season has to accommodate over 
three hundred. The men sleep in rude huts or 
bothies of stone and turf, seldom weather-tight, 
live on tlie coarsest fare, and are often insuffi- 
ciently clad for the rigorous weather they have 
to encounter, though, when at sea, they usually 
wear a complete wind and water tight suit of 
untaiined sheepskin. When the fishing is good, 
they are almost constantly on the sea, only allow- 
ing themselves the shortest possible time for 
sleep and food on shore. Frequently they are 
surprised by sudden storms ; and though tbeir 
seamanship is excellent, and their boats, consider- 
ing their small size and fragility, are wonderfully 
seaworthy, every year adds to the list of losses 
by drowning. *Tiiey work, as a rule, extremely 
hard during tlie season, and -with reason, for 
a good fislier may make as much in a good 
season as will keep Mrii during the rest of the 
year. 

In the middle of Maj^, the boat-fishing closes, 
at least as far as the landsmen are concerned,^ 
and they return to their farms. The fishermen 
proper, liowevex', continue their pursuit ; and now 
the smack-fishing begins. Smacks can of course 
fish with advantage during the whole boat-fishing 
season ; but it is impossible to obtain crews 
sooner, as the men prefer the ordinary boats 
during the former period. The vessels vary in 
size from twenty to fifty -tons, and are generally 
sloops or scliooners. They are mostly old vessels 
bought clieap ; English pleasure-yachts, Grimsby 
smacks, and Frencli luggers, are not uncommon. 
Tliey carry twelve to t\veiity men, including 
the captain, mate, and cook, all of whom take 
a hand at the lines. They fish, entirely by 
liand-line, and each man marks every fish he 
draws, so that at the end of the fishing each 
man’s catch can be recognised and separated. 
The vessels go out with salt for a full catch and 


the beach when not in use ; while smacks can 
only be secured in a harbour. But there are a 
sufficient number of excellent natural harbours 
round the coasts of Iceland to provide both Iiavens 
of refuge in stormy weather and ports in which 
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of small vessels instead of open boats tbe cod- 
iisliery of Iceland may be enormously and profit- 
ably increased and developed. But besid^ tliis, 
tliore are many other matters connected mth the 
fishery which are capable of vast improvement. 
.Although salt fish will doubtless always remain 
the chief and most suitable form for export, there 
seems to be no reason why some of the fish should 
not be sent fresh to the English markets, either 
alive in welled vessels, or, what is evidently ^niore 
practicable, frozen, packed in ice, or in refrigem- 
tors. The export of fresh cod and halibut in ice 
iroui the Paroes to England lias already been coin- 
meiiced ; and a similar experiment is likely soon 
to be tried in Iceland. The latter country has 
the advantage tluat there the necessaiy ice can 
be obtained uii the spot at little cost, while it 
must be imported to the Faroes at considerable 
ex])ense ; and as Iceland is only three and a half 
days’ <lirc*ct steaming from the United Kingdom, 
the distance ofi'ers no great obstacle. Something 
might also be done in the way of smoking and 
kippering the fish. It is the more desirable that 
a new nuu-ket for Iceland fish should be opened 
up, as the increasing importation of salt cod from 
France to Spain is somewhat affecting the export 
from Iceland to the Spanish market. 

Besides the fish themselves, the other products 
of the fishery could be worked up to much greater 
advantage than is done at present. By more 
skilful treatment and the use of better apparatus, 
a purer and more valuable quality of oil, as well 
as a larger quantity, could be obtained from the 
livers ; while tlie bones and other refuse might 
be made into a valuable manure, as they are in : 
Kurway, Kewfoundlaiid, Shetland, and elsewhere. I 

Altogether, the Iceland cod-fishery presents a ^ 
fine opening for foreign enterprise and capital. 
The niitives have neither the means nor the 
energy necessary for its proper development* As 
an exaniple of their backwardness in this respect, 
it may be mentioned that Iceland was practi- 
cally imrepresciifced at the Fisheries Exhibition 
in London. It is from abroad, and preferably 
from England, that^ the impulse and the means 
must come; and if properly applied, they will 
not fail to yield a rich return to the investors, ! 
and at the same time confer a great and lasting | 
benefit on the country. 

Tixe heiTing-fisheiy on the coasts of Iceland 
may be said as yet to be only in its infiincy ; but 
^ve do not enter upon the subject liere, as we 
have already had an article dealing with it .(Kov. 
4 , 1882 ). . 

Shark-fishing is carried on to a considerable 
extent, especially on the north and west coasts of 
Iceland, both decked vessels and open boats being 
used in this fishery. The species of shark caught 
is the Squalus carchariasy and it is pursued solely 
for the sake of the oil yielded by the liver, the 
rest of the carcase being usually thrown away, 
though sometimes the fiesh is preserved for food, 
Tlie sharks vary much in size, running up to 
eighteen or twenty feet in length, and four to five 
feet in diameter througlq the thickest part of the 
body, the yield of oil from each liver varying 
from four or five up to fifty gallons. Rich livers 
yield two-thirds of their bulk of oil, poor ones , 
only about one-half. The vessels used in shark- 
fisliing are for the most part small schooners of 
thirty to fifty tons burden, manned by eight or 


ten men. The usual fishing season is from 
January or February till August. During the 
winter months, the sharks frequent shallower 
waters, and are found about twenty miles from 
land, ill fifty fathoms of water or thereabouts ; 
in summer, they seek deeper waters, and are 
caught one hundred miles or so olF the coast in 
a depth of two hundred fathoms. It having 
been ascertained by sounding that the ship lies 
in water of a suitable depth, preferably with a 
sloping soft mud bottom, the vessel is anchored, 
and fishing commences. The Iiook used is twelve 
or eighteen inches long, baited with seal-blubber 
and horse-flesh, weighted with an eight-pound 
sinker, and attached by a coiqfie of yards of 
strong chain to an inch and a half line. The 
hook is allowed to hang motionless about a couple 
of fathoms from the bottom. As a rule, the 
sharks are shy of taking the bait at first, and tlie 
fishers may wait long for their first bite ; but 
once the sharks commence to Hake,’ they crowd 
to the spot, and may be hooked in quick suc- 
cession ; they then take the bait greedily and 
with little caution. 

It often happens that a shark which has 
slipped off the hook after being drawn up to 
the ship’s side and harpooned, takes the bait 
again alter a short interval, and is drawn up 
with the harpoons sticking in its body. As 
soon as the shark reaches the suriace, harpoons 
and lances are struck into it and the spinal 
column cut. Large hooks are fixed into the 
body, and chains passed round it; and thus 
secured, it is cut open and the liver removed. 
Formerly, it was customary, after taking the 
livers, to fasten the bodies astern of the vessel, 
thus attracting other sharks to the surface, which 
were haiq:)Ooned as they rose to feed on their 
dead comrades. Now, the bodies are generally 
cast loose after tlie liver has been removed; 
and sinking to the bottom, they attract other 
sharks to the spot, thus enabling the v’essel to 
lie and fish for a longer time without changing 
its position. Some fishers, however, say tliaV 
if the bodies are allowed to sink, the sharks 
which flock to the spot gorge themselves to 
such an extent on the carcases that they lie 
dormant and decline the bait for weeks after- 
wards. Whether this view be correct or not, it 
at least commands so much credence, that it has 
been proposed to forbid by law the slipping of 
dead sharks at sea, on the gi'ound that doing 
so tends to spoil the fishing. This enactment, 
however, has not as yet passed into law, and it 
would prove very difficult to enforce it. 

Though the bodies of sharks caught by the 
decked vessels are usually thrown away, as it 
would he impossible to preserve them for the long 
period during which the ships are at sea, those 
caught by open boats, which, as a rule, only lie a 
few hours at sea, are frequently brought on shore 
and used for food, after being subjected to the 
following treatment: the entrails and cartilages 
are removed, the bodies buried in the earth or 
sand, and carefully covered over, to exclude the 
air. In this state they lie for a period of not 
less than twelve months, often considerably more, 
during which time a partial decomposition takes 
place, resulting in the dissipation of deleterious 
matters which render the fresh shark unwhole- 
some, if not poisonous, ’When this change is , 





A TRADITION OF COTTLET HALL. 



CHAMEES’S JOTJENAL. 


wtjaltliy patrimonial estate had been alienated 
siucc' die falal Held of Kuseby, closed the long line 
of bis family by getting shot tbrongli the ^bead 
at Eowton j^Ioor ; and now Master Everett reigned 
in bis stead, more secure in liis position than 
the bot-beaded knight bad latterly been, but none 
the less looked upon by bis numerous tenants as 
a iisiu'per and a pleasure-bating upstart. 

Cottley Hall is black and silent, and its 
chimneys and gables point darkly to the sky. 
The place might wxdl appear deserted, for no 
light is to be ken in its many windows, and no 
response is made to show that the inhabitants 
are aware of tlnit hollow knocking_ at the front 
door. Said knocking continues at intervals, but 
at length grows desultory and faint, though the 
wiu'l howl's unceasingly amongst the great Cottley 
elms, making noise enough to drown twenty 
such feeble sounds. Out of sight at the back 
of the building, ])art]y^ obscured by overhanging 
masses of ivy, a single light proceeds froin a small 
mullioned window opening upon the library of 
the Hall. TJiis is Master Everett’s favourite 
retreat, and here he sits, surrounded by books 
and pamxdilets bearing such interesting titles as 
A Fan to ‘pinje the Threshmg-JloorCi and A Seed 
mmn upon Goode Grounde, together with the 
bitterly malevolent and better-known treatise upon 
the Unloveliness of Lovedoch. Hugh Everett’s age 
does not exceed thirty-five years, but a troubled 
harassing life has given him the appearance of a 
man of '"fifty. Short scattered gray hairs, sharp 
features, and a thin stooping figure, are his prin- 
cipal characteristics, the extreme plainness of his 
countenance being fully equalled by that of Ms 
dress. The Master of Cottley is poring over a 
leather-bound collection of sermons, and though 
apparently engrossed in his occupation, he is 
nevertheless in an unusually absent frame of 
mind. He has not altered his position for nearly 
an hour, neither has be attempted to turn a 
leaf ; tbere is something in tbe lonely bowling 
of tbe wind to-nigbt wbieb reminds bina of bis 
balf-forgotten scbool-days. Altlioiigb bis eyes 
are fixeil upon tliat printed page before him, 
Hiigli Evcirett’s thoughts are far away in the 
reinote pa.st, looking back with a sorrowful yearn- 
ing towards scenes 'and faces which were familiar 
to him long before these troubles came upon tbe 
land. 

CHAPTEU II. —AX UNEXPECTED VLSITOR. 

Tilings bad remained in this state, as we have 
said, for nearly an liour, when, chancing to raise 
bis bead, Master Everett’s wandering gaze encoim- ; 
tered a silent figure standing at the other end ' 
of the room. Though but faintly seen by the i 
lamp’s dim uncertain light, tbere was something ! 
about tbe face be seemed to recognise, and 
lie sat spell-bound for a moment before starting ' 
from bis chair. The spell was broken by a , 
forward movement on tlie part of tbe appari- ■ 
tion, and Everett raised a fearful cry, which j 
was m>stantly choked by tbe application of a 
palpably human Land to bis mouth. ■ Easily 
mastered in the ensuing scuflle, the Eepublican 
sank back and glared fiercely at his detainer, 
while his breath came thick and short. 

‘ Hugh Everett,’ exclaimed the unwelcome 
intruder who stood over him, Ao you not 
know inc H , 


The scattered recollections in Everett’s mind 
slowly pieced themselves together, and he 
answered after a pause : A do now.’ 

^That’s one to my score then,’ said tlie indi- 
vidual with a short laugh. ‘ What are you afraid 
of'?’ ... ■ ■ 

‘ Hothing, lYalter Cunningham, ^ nothing,’ 
answered Everett, controlling his agitation by 
a great effort. ‘Yet you have sougdit me in a 
strange fashion.’ 

‘And if I have, friend Ilugliie,’ said the new- 
comer, ‘that counts for nothing, does it? I am 
in trouble, and have come to you for help. 
Old Ifiendship should bind us, if nought else ; 
and were I now in your place— though, heaven 
know>s, I don’t wisA to be— you should ha%m it 
for the asking.’ 

‘How did you enter the house?’ incpiired 
Everett, whose iinder-cuiTent of thought would 
scarcely allow him to follow what the other 
said. 

‘My conscience pricked me somewhat as to 
the matter of creeping in,’ quoth Gmuiingham ; 

‘ but when a house keeps bolt and bar so stub- 
bornly as yours does, one must take some liberties 
in extremis.^ 

‘What trouble are you in? /Why do you come 
here?’ asked Everett nervously. ‘Have you 
joined in any fresh broil, to disturb the peace 
of this unhappy country F ^ 

‘ Peace ! unhappy broils ! ’ ejaculated Cunning- , 
ham. ‘What are you talking about? Can it 
be possible that you have not heard of W^orcester 
fight?’ 

The IMaster passed Ills slim hand across his 
forehead and answered in a husky, perturbed 
voice : ‘ Many rumours have I heard of late — 
rumours of war and strange tales of battle, but 
little did I -wot that Walter Cunningham was 
concerned therein.’ 

‘He was, and he glories in it!’ exclaimed his 
companion with sudden enthusiasm. ‘Hast ever 
heard, Hugh, of any man being possessed with 
a fighting demon? I was that clay. — Oli, ye 
powers ! give me sucli another before I die, 
and I shall leave this world content ! Down 
went Hamilton, down went Maurice and Maffey, 
before those fanatics ; 3"et throughout the medley 
I bore a charmed life. jMy cloak was riddled 
with bullets— see that shot-hole in my hat — 
yet not a wound, not a scratch. Could such 
a day again fail to my lot, I should well 
nigh esteem myself invincible ! ’ The Cavalier, 
who had been gesticulating wildly throughout 
the whole of this disconnected speech, threw 
himself back in the chair and set his teeth with 
a sardonic grin. 

Hugh Everett’s blood was up ; liis thin bent ; 
frame trembled partly witli nervous eagerness 
and partly with anger w^hile he listened to the 
fugitive’s discourse but now his powerful voice, 
which had been so often raised in behalf of his 
party, broke forth like a deep enraged roar : ‘And 
it is thus thou boastest in thy strength and thy 
! unrighteous cause ! What can have j)rompted 
thee, thou stirrer-up of strife, to venture hither • 
with thy evil, self-exalting tale ; hast thou no 
fear in thrusting thy head into the very lion’s 
mouth ? ’ 

This sudden outburst produced no effect what- 
ever upon Cunningham ; he crossed one leg i 
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over tlui other, looked Everett straight iii th< 
lace, ain.l answered sturdily 
Tiio. J\Iaster of Cottie.y 
on his hand and re; 

Bold speaker 
the Bepiiblican 
his match, 
him to speal 
his old friend^ ; 
his nature. IS'o 
this than lYalt 
no one could 1: 
advantage with 
For a "few minutes the Cavalier’s glittering 
eyes watched his companion’s measured move- 
ments as he paced across the floor ; and then 
leaning back again, he quietly said : ^ You have 
two roads to clioose from, my good friend : there 
is no other alternative either hide me or give 
me up : the prospect of capture will not induce 


showing some impatience ; ‘ but it will not save 
me from Fleetwood’s troopers. Is thei’e no secret 
hole or corner where I can hide till the pursuit 
slackens? I have no fancy to be made the 
mark for a firing-party in your courtyard just 
jet.’' ■ 

. ‘ Stay, stay ! ’ exclaimed Everett, pressing his 
hand to his forehead. do remember me now 
of some such place like unto what you allude.’ 

‘Well,’ said Walter, ‘so much the hotter for 
me. Let us see to this matter at once.’ 

The Master laid hold upon the lamp with 
a trembling hand and glanced irresolutely round 
the room. Cunningham’s eyes turned in the 
same direction until they rested on a mass of 
carved woodwork situated in one portion of the 
panelling. 

‘What is the place you speak of?’ asked the 
uninvited visitor, as his companion crossed over 
to this spot and appeared to busily examine it 
by aid of the light which he carried. 

‘Hold thou the lamp, and I will tell thee,’ 
ing down upon the floor. ‘ It 


Hall rested his chin 
, arded the Cavalier fixedly, 
and diplomatist as he might be, 
knew that here lie had met 
Contending passions might urge 
; harshly, but lie felt that to do 
wilful injury wns foreign to 
one could be better aware of 


said Everett, stoopi' 
is said that when this house of Cottley was first 
built, the luxurious family of liossey caused 
certain large kitchens to be constructed under- 
ground. Thus it came to^ pass that when that 
evil-doer and iraaginer of mischief, Sir John, 
devoted himself to unlawful ^ state-service, his 
yearly revenues were insiiflicieiit to maintain 
that example of dehauchery and gluttony for 
which he was well known. The approaches 
to these kitchens were consequently bricked 
up, smaller substitutes being used as more 
convenient, and more adapted to the outlay of 
his limited income. Cottley Hall at length 
changed hands ; and it was during the execution 
of some needful repairs^ that a working-man- 
accidentally touched a spring concealed amongst 
these carvings, letting fall a cunningly contrived 
panel. An entry being effected, it was found 
that behind the wall there existed one ^ of the 
great chimneys rising from the disused kitchens* 
Across its aperture extended a single sooty beam, 
leading to a small recess on the other side. I 
myself believed this to be a “ priest-hole ” which 
had probably been used during the times of the 
Catholic persecution ; but having no desire that 


CHAPTER III.— THE ‘ PRIEST-HOLE.’ 

‘House yourself, Hiighie,’ said the fugitive. 
‘ Hast got a touch of the megrims ? ’ 

‘ Walter Cunningham,’ returned Everett, looking 
up, ‘one thing can I esteem myself fortunate 
in, that I have received this visitation to-night 
Left alone to myself for lengthy periods, my 
morbid imagination feeds upon itself and stag- 
nates the very blood within me.’ 

‘Your discourse sounds mighty well, friend 
Hugh’ said Cunningham, for the first time 


‘I need scarcely ask,’ continued Cunningham. 
‘I have been too long a soldier to mistake a bugle 
call If that panel is not opened quickly, there 
may chance to be some murderous -work here 
this night 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


Hugli Everett, alreaclj^ mucli unnerved, fedt liiin- 
self'’ quite unequal to the task of retaining his 
composure while subjected to their scrutiny. 
Slightly bowing his head, ostensibly in deference 
to Tnilitarv autlujrity, but in reality to hide his 
confusLoiif the Master replied: 'Cuttley Hail ^ is 
at your service, Major Brand. I shall in nowuse 
hinder any steps you may think fit to take. 
Nevertheless, your men must be content wuth 
what they can get, for my visitors arc far from 
being iiiunerous.’ 

At a 'word of command the troopers quitted 
the library, none remaining except a large, power- 
fully built fellow, whose liahiliments bespoke 
hini to be a non-commissioned officer. 

*Now, Master Everett,’ said the major, ‘ we can 
converse together comfortably.’ 

‘But,’ argued Everett, naturally anxious to 
quit the vicinity of his friend’s hiding-place, 
‘your men have no scrupulous regard fur pro- 
perty ; would it not rather bo better that we 
should first see them properly quartered '? ’ 

‘No,’ answered Brand gruffiy, for as cats scern 
by instinct bound to regard the canine race as 
their natural enemies, so Aid this official consider 
all those who in any way opposed his wishes as 
being suspicious malcontents, on whom it was 
expedient to keep a wuatchful eye. 

The surly answer brought a faint flush to 
Everett’s pale cheeks. ‘You take strange liberties 
with me, Major Brand,’ he said, for a moment 
losing all self-control. ‘Times must be sorely 
changed if my bare word is not sufficient to 
remove such as you from Cottley Hall.’ 

‘ Spoken like an upholder of the good cause — 
eh, Humphries M remarked Brand to the tall 
trooper wdio stood looking on. 

‘Nayl’ replied Humphries, speaking with 
that fc^criptural affectation which Everett only 
used in his more agitated moods, ‘the speech 
savoured mightily like the ranting of some vain- 
glorious Cavalier. If your worshipful pleasure 
that he should bo arrested still holds, I wdll 
proceed to attach his person wdthout delay.’ 

‘Arrest me — attach my person!’ exclaimed 
Everett, starting back. ‘Where is your autho- 
rity to do so V 

‘Hold your peace, Humphries ! ’ said the officer 
quickly. ‘You are over-zealous. — Yte will stick 
to the matter now in hand, if yuu x^lease,’ he 
continued, addressing himself to Everett. ‘Any 
questions concerning authority shall be answered 
by me as a member of that army who placed 
you in your high seat.’ 

‘What is it you have to say to me, theni’ 
asked the Master, wearily leaning his head upon 
his hands. 

‘This much,’ rexdied Brand, wutli a significant 
glance towards his inferior. ‘We are seeking 
for, amongst others, a troublesome youth namecl 
Walter Cunningham. Report Inis tracked him 
here, and an eye-witness testifies to his having 
entered the gates of Cottley Hall this very 
evening. Ask yourself, sir, whether a stiff-necked 
Malignant would tarry at the abode of a well- 
known adherent to our cause, unless lie were 
likely to find friends within.’ 

‘I will answer no more,’ muttered Everett, 
fairly driven into a corner, ‘You have searched 
my residence ; you have doubtless interrogated 
my servants ; and now, finding nought against 


MVlmt a frightrul emergency T was the excla- 
mation of Everett, who had not ceased to pass 
his fingers over tlie nniss of carved work affixed 
to the" panelling. ‘ You cannot, you dare not 
offer any resistance.’ 

‘ Bethink you, Hugh Everett,’ said^ the Cavalier 
<grimly, as he touched the hilt of his rapier. 
‘ Have you lived so long iu this world and yet 
cannot guess what a desxierate man dare doT 

Everett’s fiice turned white as chalk ; but the 
smothered moan which broke from his lips was 
ipiickly followed by a cry of joy. ‘I have found 
it ! ’ be exclaimed. ‘ The panel yields I ’ 

Coining to his aid, Cuuninghaiu pushed a por- 
tion of ihe wainscoting on one side, discovering 
a dark cavernous aperture. 

‘ Enter ; be not afraid,’ said Everett, holding 
up ihe lamp and throwing its light upon the 
blackened walls of the chimney. ‘ Or<;ss that log 
of wood whicli you see, but trust not to it over- 
much, On the other side is the “ priest-liole.” 
— Stay a moment. Take this other flask with 
you. I will let you out when the danger is 
past.’ 

Cunningham entering, ]daced one foot iqDon the 
thin worm-eaten beam and faltered, 

‘Quick!’ cried Everett, for an unmistakable 
sound now smote upon bis ears. 

Steadying himself as he was best able, Cunning- 
ham passed over the yawning pit in safety and 
gained a ledge on the other side. The panel 
closed hurriedly, and through the thick dark- 
ness came a miiffied sound of knocking. 

‘B faith,’ thought the hunted man, as he grojicd 
his way into the priest-hole, ‘ I cannot say much 
for tlie'likling-places of the Catholics. Admirable 
as places of concealment they may be ; but their 
accommodation is detestable.’ 

The priest-hole was a diminutive apartment, 
or rather recess, contrived in the thickness ^ of 
the outer wall, and aired by a loophole which 
admitted an inq3leasantly strong draught. A low 
stone seat occupied one end of the little place, 
and upon this Cunningham seated himself to wait 
with x>raise worthy patience. 


CHAPTEE IV.-— strsPicio:xs. 


‘I am mighty glad to think that you are 
no Malignant" liarbourer, Master Everett. Never 
mind a tough test for character, sir ; it ’s terribly 
dry work while it lasts. With your permission, 
my men here shall broach a cask of ale or strong 
waters wherewithal to refresh themselves- in the 
kitchen.’ 

The speaker, an athletic man of middle stature, 
was an officer in charge of a small body of Parlia- 
mentary troopers who had invaded the sanctity 
of Cottley Hall at this singularly inopportune 
time. A more nnj>repossessing individual than 
IMajor Brand — by which name the officer had 
introduced himself to Everett — it would have been 
difficult to find ; he was a bandy-legged, black- 
browed enthusiast, with an offensive guttural voice, 
and a dark ragged mustache. Yet, in spite of 
his personal disadvantages, the Republican officer 
commanded a large degree of respect, being an 
excellent specimen of that energetic class of 
.peojile who mount by sheer clogged perseverance 
over their fellow-creatures’ shoulders. His deep- 
set, lynx-like eyes were remarkably jpiercing ; and 
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me, you put personal restraint upon my actions, arc sure our oilier large booksellers botli in 
and endeavour to convict me from my own London and tlie provinces will amply corroborate 
lips/ tliis statement. We will therefore proceed to 

The Bepiiblican officer did not reply at once ; say a few words relating to this class of literature, 
he was slightly nonplussed ; but liis’ suspicions now so extensively favoured by collectors, 
were not eradicated. A lew moments’ thought Fifteen years ago, there seems to have been 
convinced this dogmatical worthy that it 'would little or no denmnd for these hooks as curiosities ; 

be best to clinnge bis tactics and assume a pacific for, by examining the 1870 catalogues of a wcll- 

demeanour while still maiifuuvring for the desired ! known dealer, we find ‘Oliver Twist,’ first edition, 

end. I uncut, offered as new at one pound ; ‘ Sketches 

‘ I am sorry to have pressed such a charge j by Boz,’ three volumes, 1837, fifteen shillings ; 
against you, Master Everett,’ he said frankly, or in one volume, 1831), one pound ; and Egan’s 

alter running the situation over in liis mind; ‘Life in London,’ uncut, 18^1, at twenty-six 

‘but duty, sir, must not be done negligently, shillings. How little do those ^irices compare 
It lias been a stiff day for the best of us, stiff with present values. ‘Sketches by Boz,’ in tliree 
enough to try the patience of Job. Is there no volumes, is now worth at least twelve pounds ; 
wine-flask handy which we can talk over in a | has been sold as high as eighteen p'“' 
friendlier fashion ? ’ even in poor condition, can seldom I 

Greatly relieved by this candid declaration, for less than eight pounds; 
tlie jMaster busied himself with placing a jolly- Twist,’ we recently saw 

looking flagon on the table, while the Republican pounds ; and ‘Life 

officer, who quicklv gave some directions in an J.lickens’ ‘ 


pounds ; and 
. be procured 
while for ‘Oliver 
a copy catalogued at ten 
in London ’ at the same price. 
Sunday under Three Heads/ ‘ Great 
Expectations,’ and ‘Life of Grimaldi/ range in 
value from ten to six pounds ; and ‘Pickwick* 
(in parts) was recently sold in London for twenty- 
five pounds ! The demand which first broiiglit 
about such prices did not really commence until 
after the death (in 1878) of George Cruikshank, 
whose peculiar style of work seems now to be 
I more liighly appreciated than ever it was during 
I public by the numerous ! the lifetime of that versatile artist Indeed, the 

hooks containing his original 
and the work of other artists of his 
anjTliing | school^ has continued steadily iiicreasing up tO: 

a remarkable fact tliat collectors 
in their special liking for par- 
: and we must not 
5 an example of this, that 
spite of the large prices demanded ibr inaiiy 
works, others, such as 'Bombey 
‘ Bleak Plouse/ 
be procured at comparatively cheap 
also noticeable in the 
Christmas books of Dickens, 
be secured for a few shillings 
ffiristinas Carol,’ which fetches 
as much as five pounds. These remarks apply 
followed by the I equally to Thackeray’s works ; and it is ^ worth 
with regard to books having no pictorial 
and merely issued in three- volume 
even they too may acquire an extra- 
in the case of ‘ Great Expecta- 
recently catalogued at ten guineas, and 
In*spite, how- ‘Esmond/ wortli at least four guineas, 
dxich many books Uniform with the original issues of Dickens 
and Thackeray come a long series of novels 
f scarce editions of the early by Lever, Ainsworth, Maxwell, Albert Smith, 
were disposed of at much below their Trollope, &c., invariably published in parts and 

with etchings by Cruikshank, Leech, 
copies*, at tlie Roxburglie and or Phiz. Certain of these have acquired a ficti- 
other important sales at the beginning of the cen- tious value, such as Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of 
tury ; making it evident that the taste of modern London,’ and the sporting novels of Robert 
collectors is changing. In a recent interview Scott Surtees, well known as the ‘ Handley Cross ’ 
between Mr Qiiaritcii, the well-known London series. The list of books illustrated wholly by 
bookseller, and the reporter of the Pall Mall George Cruikshank is so extensive, that many 
the former said ; ‘The fashion has changed collectors content themselves Avitli a selection of 
nowadays. Collectors go in for first editions of his most important works, and among those most 
Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, Dickens, and for the in demand are ‘The Scourge’ (1814), ‘Grimm’s 
engravings of Cruikshank and Phiz. Tlien sport- Fairy Tales’ (1823-6) — the Beckford coi>y of wdiich 
ing literature “ is greatly in demand.’ And we brought sixty-three pounds — ‘The Omnibus ’and 


SOME RECENT PHASES IN 
BIBLIOMANIA. 

In the past year or two, an unusual degree of 
interest has been excited among book-collectors, 
dealers, and the general ^ \ ’ 

fine libraries that have been disposed of by | desire to possess 
auction, and the exceptional prices in many cases j etchings, 
procured, being far in advance of c ^ 
liitherto recorded in the annals of book -buying, the present time, 
and certainly, we should think, surprising more It is, however, 
than any one else the owners of the books them- are capricious 
selves. The campaign seems to have commenced ticular works of one author ; 
in December 1879, by tlie sale of a portion of neglect to mention as 
the library of Dr Laing of Edinburgh, chiefly in g/' 
celebrated for works relating to Scottish history of Dickens’ 
and antiquities. Prices throughout ruled ex- and Son/ ‘Nicholas Nickleby/ 

ceedingly high, showing the enormous increase &c., may 

in the "value of many books within the last rates. This peculiarity is 

half-century. Tlie next important sale was the case of the five 

Sunderland library, belonging to the Duke o 
Marlborough ; which was immediately succeeded 
by the Beckford collection, removed from Hamil- 
ton Palace. That again was f " " ’ ^ ^ 

libraries of Mr Comerford, of Sir Richard noting 
Colt Hoare, and many others, including tlie illustrations, 
collection of the Earl of Jersey, only recently form, tliat 
dispersed. Nearly all of the above were of con- ordinary value, as 
siderable antiquity, and, as a consequence, rich tions,’ 
in early editions of the classics. « - - 

ever, of the fancy jii'Ices w 
realised at these sales, there is no douljt that a 
great number of 
authors 

value, as compared with prices procured, often for | illustrated 
the same identical * • ' 




^ Table Ijonb/ and Brcmgk’s ‘Life of Sir Jolni 
FalstaflV Bather less in demand are early editions 
of Shelley, Keats, Browning, Byron, Leigh Hunt, 
Tennyson, &c. ; hut tlie prices asked for many of 
them,*' especially if anything like a complete set 
has been IbrmcnX are sufficiently startling. 

It must, however, be remembered^ that the 
highest prices are secured only for copies in fine 
condition and with uncut edges, a fact wdiicli is 
demonstrated by the comparatively small prices 
obtained for inferior and dirty copies, niunbers 
of which arc constantly being thrown up>oii the 
market 

To Dickens^ collectors, we can confidently 
recommend Mr Dexter’s ‘Dickens’ Memento’ 
(London : Field and Tuer) as the most complete 
guide yet ]mblished ; and w’e hear of similar 
works on Thackeray issued by another London 
prtblislicr. '^V(3 may remark in conclusion, that 
tlie enornions increase in the value of many 
of our modern works is to a large extent 
flue to the American demand ; many valuahie 
libraries in the States, which the writer Inad 
recently the opportunity of examining, attesting 
to the fact. 


YflLD WILL. 

A TEXAN TYPE. 

SoiiE years ago, few names were better known in 
Texas than that of ‘ Wild Will.’ It is to be pre- 
sumed that at some time of his life he possessed 
a surname ; if so, it was soon forgotten, for during 
the greater period of his short but eventful career 
he was only known by liis baptismal, or, to use 
an Amerieaiilsiii, liere probably more ap>propriate, 
his given name, with the adjectival In 

his hot and iin regenerate youth, Will had been 
unpleasantly notorious as the chief of a gang of 
‘ roail-agcnts ’ (highwaymen) wdiose depredations 
had made them the terror of the State. His skill 
with the pistol was extraordinary both for accu- 
racy and rapidity. On more than one occasion I ^ 
have seen him witli a revolver in each hand at 
arms-Iength, simultaneously hit a playing-card on 
tv’o adjacent telegraph posts, while riding at full 
gallop across the railway track midway between 
the poles. Then turning his horse, he would 
gallop back, repeating the feat, with his arms 
crossed. A playing-card is a small mark for a 
pistol-shot standing, at twenty-five yards. On 
the back of a running horse, the feat is simply 
wonderi'ul. 

It wais Will’s boast tliat of all tbe men he ever 
killed, none was ever hit save in the head. On 
one ^ occasion,, a baud of sixteen United States 
soldiers, under tlie connnand of a non-commis- 
sioned oificcr, were ordered out to arrest him, 
information as to liis hiding-place having been 
given. They found Will hiding in a thicket, and 
opened fire. He responded with his revolvers; 
and at the close of the action, fifteen of the 
soldiers lay dead, each -with a bullet in his brain, 
whilst the other two managed to escape. Will 
himself was severely -wounded ; but he managed 
to drag himself to the brink of a little pool, wdiere 
he lay until night, when he was carried off by 
some of his gang. 


Having recovered, Will after a time began tc 
grow weary of the excitement of man-Iiiinting, 
when he was the unfortunate ‘hiintee,’ and tliougld 
a little sport, with himself at the other end of the 
chase, might not prove uninteresting. By some 
means or other, he managed to make liis peace 
with his outraged government— never a very difii- 
cult matter in the western States — and got himself 
appointed a deputy-sheriff of the State of Texas. 
In this capacity the apprehension of all criminals 
wdiose daring rendered their arrest dangerous w'as 
intrusted to'him, and in Texas he was not often 
I unemployed. On one occasion he was summoned 
' to the sherilfs office and informed that a specially 
‘tough’ job was in store for him. 

‘Well,’ said the sheriff, ‘Texas Charlie’s wanted.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Will. 

‘We want him alive, if you can; but at aiiy- 
rate, alive or dead.’ 

‘Sol’ responded Will. 

‘ Will you take ’ 

‘ Don’t mind if I do. Whisky for choice.’ 

‘ iSTo, no ; I didn’t mean that exactly. "W' ill you 
take any men with you ?■ ’ 

‘ Guess not,’ reiAied Will. 

‘Well, well ; just as you please ; but remember 
we want him, alive or dead.— Now we’ll have that 
drink.’ 

Will immediately set out on his expedition. He 
had received information that Charlie, a noted 
desperado, had been making his headquarters at 

the little village of N . Thither he proceeded ; 

and by chance I happened to be in H , looking 

up some mivssing cowboys, on the day of Will’s 
arrival. We had met before on several occasions, 
and Will greeted me pleasantly, and insisted upon 
my taking a ‘ horn ’ witli hini, whilst he told me 
the duty lie was engaged on. 

After a short chat and further refreshment, 
Will vstarted for the door witli a cheery : ‘ See 
you again soon, old man ! Get through this job 
pretty slick, I reckon.’ 

Juk as he reached the door, however, a shout" 
of, ‘Hold your hands up, Will!’ called all the 
inmates of the saloon to the street. 

There stood Will, his hands in the air, calmly 
whistling a half-melancholy tune, whilst on the 
other side of the road sat Texas Charlie himself 
on a fine Eastern horse, accompanied by several 
of his gang, and with a fourteen-shooting Win- 
chester pointed dead at Will’s heart. (I may 
here state for the benefit of the uninitiated that 
throwing one’s hands up is a sign throughout 
America that one doesn’t intend to draw a pistol i 
and shoot, and that, therefore, the other party 
should also drop his muzzle.) 

‘Well, Will,’ said Charlie, ‘tliey say yer goin’ 
to take me, alive or dead.’ 

‘ Them ’s my orders, Cliarlie.’ 

‘ What d’ ye think ov 3"er chance now ? ’ 

Will calmly resumed whistling the unfiiuslicd 
tune, 

‘Well, Will, guess I’ve got the better ov yer.’ 

‘ Thet ’s so, Charlie.’ 

‘Now, look here, old man. I don’t want no 
kinder trouble in this yer town, so I tell 3^er jq ’d 
better walk backwartls out tliar to the brush’ 
(pointing to a thicket about half a mile away). 

‘ When ye get thar, I ’ll shoot ye ; but keep yer 
hands up. Fust motion down yer makes, I shoot.’ 

Well, it wasn’t altogether a lively prospect for 
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a, man to walk backwards fV.)r lialf a mile witli raluable, selling from sixty-five to seventy pounds, 
Iiis iiands over Iiis Jiead, especially ^ with the according to sex; whilst those used for riding 
certainty of being shot at the termination of purposes fetch from seventy to sevcutv-five 
the journey ; but oif Will set, still ydiistling pounds. 

his tune as calmly as it he was going to a Camels were not imported into South Australia 
Ivceum lecture or ttee o tl.o ^ 

and I lollowed, meditating a rescue ; but tne t , ■, . . ,r , ’ . , 

levelled rides of Charlie’s ^ang ivere anvthing Elder ^ entered into tae enterprise with a deter- 
biit comibrting to look upon': As for the towns- mination to establish a herd, and succeeded in 
people, a muixler more or less was not a rarity landing a hundred and nine, which shortly 
worth tramping half a mile out of town to see. increased to a hundred and twenty-five. Soon, 
portion of the distance was passed, and still however, the little herd was attacked by a kind 
Whirs clear birJ-like whistle rang cheerily out. of mange; and the camels suffered so much from 
Charlie’s rifle was at his shoulder, covering the this disease, that at the end of six monilis their 
deputy -slier ifi’s lieart, and behind, the boj^s, with number was reduced to six ty-t wo. In time, how- 
rifies and pistols ready, warned off the spectators ever, lny the most careful treatment, the disease 
from approaching too closely. The affair grew was stamped out ; the herd then throve well, 
tlirilling, positively fascinating. lean never for- and has now largely increased, 
get tlie' calm, cheerful look in Whll’s eyes as he It was not until about 1883 tliat the settlers 
tramped along backwards, or the cruel, deter- generally beg^an to see the great value of camels 
mined air of Charlie and his followers. in certaui districts ; and then the demand far 

Suddenly Whll stopped. Weaving his hands exceeded the supply. In that year, Messrs W. 

gently in the air, lie ^shouted: ‘Don’t hit him, R. Cave & Co. made a trial shipment of six; 
boys ; he don’t know wliat lie ’s doin’.’ and this venture proved so successful, that in 

Like a flash, Charlie turned in his saddle, 1884 six hundred and sixty-one camels were 
fearing treachery, and that some one was about imported. In India, great losses have been 
to club or stab "liim in the back. For a second, sustained from foot-and-mouth disease and tuber- 
the deadly W^incliester swung from its line ; that culosis ; it lias been therefore deemed necessary, 
second was Will’s opportunity, and with the speed as a protection to what has now become a veiy 
of lightning liis hands were at his belt, his pistols important interest in South Australia, that all 
out and le^xdled ; and before tlie desperado could imported camels should be subjected to a rigorous 
turn again in liis saddle, he rolled to the ground veterinary examination ; and regulations to that 
with two bullet-holes through his brain. His effect were published in the Aiistml^an Gazette in 
companions were so thniider.struck that they did December last. Those camels whicli have become 
not attempt to revenge his death, but turned acclimatised or are home-bred are particularly 
their horses and gall(3ped off ; not fast enough, healthy ; but the imported ones, as a rule, suffer 
tliough, for WTll’s bullets, svrifter even than a greatly at first from skin disease of a highly infec- 
Texas mustang, stopped two of them. The rest tious order (scabies), and many have died from 
escaped. this cause. The remedies for the disease ai'e 

Alive or dead,” was my orders, sirree,’ said ointments of sulphur and carbolic acid; tar and 
Will. ^I’m sorry it ain’t alive ; but dead ’ll hev fat; and indeed any of th,e usual sheep-dressings 
to do,’ of which sulphur is an ingredient. 

That Wcas the la.st time but one tliat I saw Will For purposes of exploring, surveying, and for 
iilive ; on the next occasion he lost his life ; but carrying stores, camels have proved invaluable 
he fell gloriously — for a Texan, that is. The aids ; and in the interior of Australia, they are 
story, however, is too long to give now. firmly established as most valuable stock, and 

are turned to many and varied uses. In that 

country, there must always be large tracts of land 
0 C C A S I 0 N A L H 0 T E S. over which it will be difficult to travel ; and 

CAMELS IS- AtrSTEALlA. *ere can thus be no doiibi that the enterarise 

of the importers and breeders or camels will be 
In many parts of Australia are large tracts of rewarded. Should "we, some years hence, have 
arid country-— deserts, we might call them— over the misfortune to be engaged in another Egyptian 
which, especially in times of drought, it is campaign, we may perhaps he ahlo_ to procure 
difficult, if not impossible, for any hut the ®tisolute essential of desert wapiare, a stock 
ahnrirnnes to travel without the assistance of of camels, from our colonial fncnds. 


PROTECTING THE SEACOAST. 

A correspondent writes : ^Thc subject of pro- 
tecting the seacoast is of almost national import- 
ance ; I therefore send you the following parti- 
culars, as I think you will consider them worthy 
of a notice in your Journal The orclinaiy means 
of protecting property along the coast is to erect 
either timbei-, concrete, or stone groynes or walls 
between high and low water marks, so that the 
shingle, (Sic. which almost invariably travels along 
the coast may be' caught and retained. The 
increasing value of the property to be protected, 
and the frequent damage that has been sustained, 
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have can.sofi many and various kinds of structures executed indeed. A ‘votive’ stone v'as also loiind 
to he put up to attain tliis object. Judging by with an inscription of four lines, dedicated, as 
the expcrieuce gained in many places, it is an oflering, in honour of ‘Dea Fortuna Augusta 
evident that the benefits derived are frequently Faustina.’ A large number of Eomaii weapons, 


the expcrieuce gained in many places, it is an oflering, in honour of ‘Dea Fortuna Augusta 
evident that the benefits derived are frequently Faustina.’ A large number of Eomaii weapons, 
more than doubtful, and their cost generally very coins, spoons, rings, and fibuhp, and many other 
great. The accumulations of shingle which may articles, with Eioman bricks, tiles, and stamps in 
have taken place during many months are often considerable numbers, were also discovered amongst 
entirely removed during one or two rougli tlie foundations of this interesting villa, 
tides. ' An interesting discovery has recently been made 

‘To meet these difficulties, Mr A. Dowson, C.E., in connection with the Forum at Home. On 
3 Great Queen Street, Westminster, has patented cutting into the accumulation of the unexcavated 
a system of opoi groynes, which allow the portion of the north-east side, on wliicli stands 
water to pass through them, at the same time —between the Temj>le of Antoninus and Faus- 
trapping the shingle brought in by the waves, tina and the church of St Adriano — the row of 
These groynes consist of a'series of iron gratings modern hiiihlings which is ultimately to be 
attached to uprights firmly fixed in the beach, removed for the completion of the excavations, 
The effect lias proved to be most satisfactory ; a ]3art of the pavement of the ancient street con- 
fer, instead of the waves loaded with sliingle necting the Forum with the Suburra has been 
being dashed against a solid obstruction, as is uncovered. It lies at a level of some eighteen 
the case with ordinary groynes, the water passes inches below the flagged area of the Forum, 
freely through the gratings, but leaves the shingle which dates from the seventh century. The 
' to accumulate until it becomes level with their street extends along tlie south-east side of that 
tops, wdien it fulls over, and travels forward to part of the Curia which is now the church of Bt 
the next groyne. With tliis system, it is impos- Adriano. The pavement is in a fine state of 
sible that a backwash can be produced, as may be preservation ; and on one side of it stands a 
said to be the invariable result of tlie ordinary pedestal, probably of a statue dedicated, as shown 
groynes. by the inscription, to the Emperor Constantiiuis 

‘Other advantages of the open groynes are, the Second, by Memmiiis Yitrasins Orlitus, who 
that tliey can be erected in a few days, a matter was imi^fectus v.rhis from 355 to 359. Large 
of great importance when a foreshofe is being masses of marble, such as pedestals of columns, 
injured during stormy weather. Their cost is pieces of cornice, and other fragments, were 
also very much less than the old systems. These found one upon another under the accumulations 
open groynes have been in practical and satis- but lately removed. 

factory operation on the foreshore of St Anne’s, The Fhilologische JFocJienschrift of Berlin refer- 
near Blackpool, for over two years, where at ring to the recent discoveries of a number of cor- 
spring-tides the seawall is exposed to the full nice mouldings of porous stone at the Propylroa 
force of the waves from the Irisli Sea. The at Athens, starts the curious theory that these 
Corpjration of Brighton Iiave also erected some belonged to tlie older Propyhua, but tliat they were 
of these groynes on a portion of their foreshore, used as building materials when the new structure 
where they have been subjected to some of the was erected in the fiftli century b.c. These stones 
heaviest seas ever experienced on this very are brilliantly coloured blue, red, and gold ; they 
exposed coast. The result has proved the great are in good "preservation, and tliereforo may be 
advantages of the open system coinpax^ed with given as excellent specimens of architectural colour 
the others previously adopted ; for, while con- decoration as practised by the Greeks two thousand 


a<l vantages of the open system coinpax^ed with given as excellent specimens of architectural colour 
the others previously adopted ; for, while con- decoration as practised by the Greeks two thousand 
siderable damage was done ^ to adjoining solid three hundred years ago ; a beautiful art, which 
groynes, tlie open^ ones remained uninjured. At of late has been successfully rexived in our own 
tlie same time, with the solid groynes there was country, and, when carried out with care and 
nuicli scouring away of the shingle ; whilst tlie judgment, must always have a supei'b and strikin''^ 
level of the beach protected by the open groynes 'effect. 

was not lowered.’ 

A model, showing the vsystem, may be seen in 
Group 3 of the Inventions Exhibition, London. M A Y : A S 0 N N E T. 


j IXTERESTIXG AND GREEK: DISCOVERIES. 

The remains of a large Homan villa fitted with 
exteirsiye baths liave "been recently discovered 
at Eining, near Abensherg— supposed to be the 
ancient Abusiiia~-*a town in Bavaria on the Abens 
rix’'ei*, near the Danube. The heating apparatus 
lias been Ibiind in veiy perfect condition, together 
witli many curious and interesting architectural 
details. But wliat is perhaps of moi’e interest ' 
still, the skeleton of a woiiXtan has been found, 
having by her side a jug, a glass urn, and tear- 
bottles— the last, usual oficrings to the dead. In 
addition to this, there was the appai'atns of her 
toilet, including hair-pins, pearl necklace, and 
bracelets. Borne sculpture was also brought to 
I light, though in a very broken state ; biit one 
' piece, a woman’s head in marble, was very well 


MAY: A SONNET. 

Co:\iE forth, my Sylvia ; we must haste away 
From out our city home, for Nature wills 
That we should visit iier gi'een woods and rills, 

And hold this for a cheerful holiday. 

It is her holy honeymoon of hlay 1 
The ardent sun, whose benedictiou fills 
The earth with joy, hath decked the leafy ];owers 
■\Vherein she sits, crowned all with love and dowers. 
There is a witching music in the breejie, 

A deep life-stirring tune that fills the heart 
Yh'th longings wild and free, and bids depart 
All mean intrusive cares : the whispering trees, 

The sun, the flowers, the streams— all bid us roam, 
And claim, to-day, the woodland for our liome. 
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was habitually accustomed to do all that lay 
Pi, ED BIYER Pi,EBELLIONS. within its ] 30 wer to prevent the carrying out of 

At the present time, wlien the news of a com- projects likely to advance the prosperity of the 
bined Half-breed and Indian rising in the Canadian country, being over-careful of its own interests, 
North-west is exciting both interest and alarm, and jealous of all competition. The whole ques- 
it may be appropriate briefly to relate the causes tion, however, found a solution in the year 1869, 
which led to, and the results which were brought when, following upon an exhaustive inquiry 
about by, the somewhat similar movement, known which had taken place before another Select 
as the Bed Biver Bebellion, which took place in Committee in the year 1857, it was mutually 
what is now the province of Manitoba in the agreed that the Company should surrender 
years 1869 and 1870. almost the whole of its territorial rights to the 

To help the better understanding of the matter, government of the Dominion of Canada in return 
it may be necessary to remind the reader that for a money-payment of three hundred thousand 
Charles II., in the year 1670, gave a charter pounds. It was the method adopted for carrying 
to a corporation which had then been newly out the conditions of this agreement which, in 
formed under the title of the ^ Governor and the first instance, occasioned the Bed Biver 
Company of Adventurers of England trading into Bebellion. 

Hudson’'s Bay.’ By this charter he granted to that There were at that time (1869) many old ser- 
body the exclusive right and privilege of trading vants of the Company and others settled around 
over a vast but undefined tract of country which its chief trading-station, Fort Garry — now Winni- 
now forms the greater part of the Dominion of peg — and along the banks of the Bed Biver and 
Canada. For close upon two centuries the ‘ Hud- the Assiniboine. Many of these were Scotch ; 
son’s Bay Company,’ as it is still called, enjoyed others had come up from the eastern j)rovinces 
its huge monopoly, and was able at times to pay of Canada ; a few were Americans ; but a very 
very large dividends to its shareholders. The large number — some thousands — were Metis, or 
Company’s claim to the territory in question French Half-breeds — descendants of “the earliest 
was, however, by no means an undisputed one. servants of the Company, who had come up from 
As early as the year 1749, a Select Committee of the French-speaking province of Quebec, and who, 
the House of Commons inquired into and repjorted when they had served their time, had married 
upon the state of the country occupied by the Indian wives and settled down in the country. 
Company and the trade carried on therein. Many The children resulting from these unions presented 
high authorities maintained that the Company’s many marked peculiarities of their own. They 
charter gave to it no actual territorial possession ; possessed in some degree the characteristics both 
but, in spite of this, the Company continued, of the white and of the red skinned races ; but 
until the last few years, to exercise a sole control their general habits, mode of life, and physique 
over its vast and silent territories, which it were those of the Indian rather than of the white 
governed exactly in the way that pleased it best. man. They usually dressed in trousers of a dark- 
But the days of monopolies had largely gone by ; blue cloth, with a heavy woollen shirt of the same 
and some forty or fifty years ago, complaints began colour. In this they followed more or less the 
to he heard to the effect that it was scandalous that ways of civilised man ; but the Indian love of 
so enormous an extent of country should be left finery showed itself in the bright brass buttons, the 
entirely in the hands of a commercial Company, scarlet waist-sash, and the bead-worked leggings 
consisting merely of a few private individuals ; and moccasins with which they adorned them- 
that the Company had not in all cases exercised selves. Their wants were fe-vv. Borne was their 
its authority on the side of justice ; and that it church. The Hudson’s Bay Company was their 
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government. Tliree-qnarters linnter and one- 
quarter farmer, thedr sharpened senses and trusty 
rifles emibled them to procure most of their few 
necessaries; and the forts of the Hudson’s Bay 
I Company, where they supplied their remaining 
! wants, afforded them the requisite market for the 
I disjiosal of their furs. These men naturally heard 
I with alarm that a fresh power, of which they knew 
, nothing, was about to enter in. and rule over them. 

I They neither know nor cared anything about the 
i government of Canada ; they merely knew that 
*the Company’ and themselves had long occupied 
and po.?sessed tlie whole region ; and what security 
had they that the new authority, which they 
heard was coming up to apportion their country 
off into square farms, would pay any heed to 
their claims 1 

The transler of the territory fmm the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the Canadian government was ; 
effected about the middle of the year 1869. A 
number of land-surveyors were at once despatched 
to commence siirvepng the coimtry ; and a com- 
plete govermnent, consisting of governor, minis- 
ters, secretaries, and all other functionaries, few 
of whom Iiad any acquaintance with the freshly- 
accjuired region, v*as formed in Ottawa, and 
despatched in a body to take possession of the 
new territory. This abortive government reached 
Saint Paul, in the State of Minnesota (four 
hundred aii'I fii'ty miles south of Fort Garry, 
but at thid time" the nearest point of railway), 
early in the following October, and there com- 
menced to make preparations for its long journey 
over the prairies. But news of its advent went 
on Ijefore ; and the arrival of the information 
at Fort Gfirry fanned into the full blaze of 
rebellion the "smouldering embers of ignorant 
prejudice and alarm. The Half-breeds held 
excited meetings, at which it was decided to 
oppose — by force, if need be — the entrance of 
the governor, the Honourable Mr MacDougal, into 
the country. A message to this effect was for- 
warded to that gentleman, and the track from the. 
United States boundary was barricaded near the 
La ^SaIle Elver, some ten miles south of the 
fort. 

At this time there appeared one Louis Biel, a 
French^ Half-breed, who is described as being a 
man of considerably preater intelligence, force of 
character, and capacity for leadership than the 
average of the class to which he belonged. This 
niaii no'w assumed the direction of the movement. 
He does not seem to have conducted himself at 
first in a vray that was particularly improper; 
but, as the weather grew colder, the Halt-breeds 
found themselves in very poor wdnter-quarters at 
the La Salle Eiver, and it was decided to retire 
upon Fort Garry. This wms accordingly done on 
the 2d of jSTovember, Biel and about one hundred 
of his followers entering the open gates of the fort 
without the slightest opposition from the governor 
or other of the OomiDany’s officials. Once" estab- 
lished in the large >stone fort, the , rebels found 
themselves in comfortable circumstances. They 
occupied a very strong position, the fort being bas- 
tioned and defended by a battery of thirteen six- 
pounders, ^ and containing nearly four hundred 
Enffeld rifles, and an abundance of ammunition, 
besides large quantities of supplies of all kinds, a 
well-filled safe, and an overflowing wine-cellar. 
Moreover, the possession of the fort gave to the 


Half-breed leader the command of all tlie other 
inhabitants of the settlement, such as the Scotch, 
English, and Canadians, who had refused to join 
in the movement. TJiese ^vere accordingly impri- 
soned and otherwise ill-treated by Dictator Eiel, 
who, like many other sraali people wdien placed 
in situations of authority, began to imagine 
himself a very important individual indeed, and 
proceeded to act accordingly. He called together 
a Convention and styled" liiinseif tlie ^ President 
of the Eepublic of tlie Nortli-W’est.’ A ‘Bill of 
Rights ’ — -which, it must be admitted, formed llie 
basis of the ‘Manitoba Act’ passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in the following year—v/as 
drawm up and passed. In short, the rebels -wore 
now complete masters of the situation, there 
being no force in the settlement capable of dis- 
lodging them. 

The" state of affairs w\as much aggravated by 
the insane proceedings of a certain Colonel Dennis, 

W' ho -was to have been ‘ Conservator of the Peace ’ 
under the new government. This gentleman 
entered the settlement about the end of December 
-with a proclamation from Governor MacDougal 
authorising him to ‘ assault, fire upon, break into 
houses, and attack, arrest, disarm, and disperse 
people ; ’ but, finding himself unable to carry 
out his injunctions, lie wisely returned to Saint 
Paul, where he rejoined Mr MacDougal, who, 
with the rest of his government, set his face for 
home again. 

Things continued to remain in this state through 
the whole of the -^vliiter. Eiel, emboldened by 
the support of six. or seven hundred armed 
followers, conducted himself in a most arbitrary 
manner, ruling with a high hand, and imprisoning 
at will those who would not support him. Both 
right and reason had, undoubtedly, to some 
extent been on the side of many of his earlier 
proceedings; and we nii||]xt even now have felt 
some amount of admiration for the energy and . 
ability he showed in carrying on the movement, 
had he not at last become intoxicated with his 
own successes, and been thereby led to coininit 
an act by which lie once for all alienated from 
his cause the sympathy of all law-abiding people. 
Tills act was the murder, in cold blood, of one 
Thomas Scott, a Canadian, who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the overbearing ' Dictator. 
Tills iinfortiinate man veas shot in front of the 
fort on the 4th of March 1870. Riel liiniSGli 
seems to have been ashamed of his deed ; for, 
refusing permission to bury him to two clergymen 
that had asked to be allowed to do so, he pre- 
tended to have the body interred at night within 
the walls of the fort ; but, in the following year, 
when the coffin was dug up with the intention 
of giving a proper burial to the remains it was 
supposed to contain, it was found to be empty. 

Thus affairs went on at Fort Garry -for over 
nine months. But energetic jii’eparations had 
been made in Eastern Canada for the suppression ' 
of the revolt ; and, soon after the opening of ' 
navigation on the Great Lakes, a force consisting ; 
of one battalion of regular infantry, two' of | 
Canadian militia, a few artilleiymen, and some i 
engineers — about fourteen hundred souls in all — 
set out for Fort Garry. The course to be followed 
on this expedition lay first by water up Lakes 
Huron and Superior, to Thunder Bay on the 
north-west coast of the latter, where now stands 
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tlin town of I'ort Artliur. From tliis point tlie them to dispose of tlieir lands, wliicli W’ere sold, 
little force liad to ti'a,vcr,te a veritable wilderness for merely nominal sums to tlie keen speculators 
of glacier-scraped rocks, riisliing rivers, countless who were soon in the field. Cliihlren of ten or 
lakes, and endless pine- forests, through which twelve were allowed to go tlirough all the legal 
there were no roads, for full five himtlred miles farces connected witli the sale of tlieir lands, on 
before it could reach Ifort Garry— the easier the representation of tlie parents that they were 
means of approach, I’ut Saint Paul, lying through tiiiahie to support their families without immediate 
Cnited States territory, and being closed against help. At the present day, tlie ruined log shanties 
an arineil force. No "supplies could be obtained of the Half-breeds lie scattered in scores along 
on the route : evervthing, iridiiding canoes, provi-, the banks of the Assiniboiiie and the Red Iliver, 
sions, minimons of wmr, and supplies of all kinds, their owners, on the advent of the numerous 

had to be carried on men’s .shoulders across the white settlers, of whom they are by no means 

iimiimerable « portages.’ Only those who— like fond, having moved away to the more remote dis- 
tlie -writer— have been over the line of railway triets drained by the great Saslaitchewan River, 
which now traverses the region, can have any wRere they are now again creating a disturhanca 

true conception of the difficulties of the route, at the instigatio.n of their old leader, Louis Kiel, 

although enough was said of them at the time, who, after ten years of banishment, returned to 
and prophecies concerning the total failure of the Winnipeg in the year 1SS3, while the waiter was 
expedition "were heard on all hands. But the also on a visit to the city. 

little force was under the command of a man With regard to the movement now^ going on, 
who looked upon difficulties only in the light of it is difficult to give any reliable information, 
obstacles to be overcome. This mrai ivas none It is almost impossible to say wdiat grievances— 
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tram-cars running over the spot on which the 
ill-fated Thomas Scott met his death. 

A considerable amount of needless alarm must 
have been occasioned in the minds of the parents 
and other relatives of the many young men 
who have recently emigrated to Manitoba by 
the appearance in most of the daily papers of 
paragraphs headed, ‘ Revolt in Manitoba.' Asa 
matter of fact, Prince Albert, the point at which 
the rebellion broke out, is on the hTorth Saskat- 
chewan River, more than two hundred miles from 
the nearest part of Manitoba and nearly five liun- 
di'ed miles in a direct line from the city of Win- 
nipeg. In any case, whatever development the 
1‘ising may ultimately reach, the probabilities are 
that "settlers in the province of Manitoba will 
not be placed in situations of real danger. 
The near, proximity of the capital and of the 
railway, the comparatively small number of the 
combined Indians and Half-breeds, and the noni- 
parativoly large number of whites in Manitoba, 
render it in every way likely that the movement 
will be confined to the wilder, more remote, and 
thinly .settled districts lying to the north and 
wesi.. ' 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 

CHAPTER XXIL 

Lady Markham’s story was one which was very 
wdl known to Society — to which everything is 
known — though it had remained so long a secret, 
and was still a mystery to one of her children. 
Waring had been able to lose himself in distance, 
and keep his position concealed from everyone; 
but it was clear that his wife could not do so, 
remaining as she did in the world which was 
fully acquamteci with her, and which required 
an explanation of everything that happened. 
Perhaps it is more essential to a woman than to 
: a man that her position should be fully explained, 
I though it is one of the drawbacks of an estab- 
j lislied 2>lace and sjphere, which is seldom spoken 
I of, ret is very real, and one of the greatest 
j cinbaiTassments of life. So long as existence is 
without complications, this matters little ; but 
, when these arise, those difficulties which so often 
j distract the career of a family, the inevitable 
j explanations that have to be made to the little 
interested ring of spectators, is often the worst 
part of domestic trouble. Waring, whose tem- 
peraineiit was what is called sensitive— that is, 
impatient,^ self-willed, and unenduring — would 
not submit to sucli a necessity. But a woman 
cannot fiy ; she must stand in her place, if she 
has any regard for^ that place, and for the 
reputation which it is common to say is more 
delicate and easily injured than is that of a man 
—and make her excuse to the world. Perhaps, 
as, sooner or later, excuses and explanations must 
be aiforded, it is the wiser plan to get over them 
publicly and at once ; for even Waring, as has 
been seen, though he escaped, and had a dozen 
years of tranquillity, had at the last to submit 
himself to the questions of Mr Durant. All 
that was over for these dozen years with Lady 
Markham. Everybody knew exactly what her 
position was. Scandal had never breathed upon 


her, either at the inoment of the separation or 
afterwards. It had been a foolish, romantic love- 
marriage between a woman of Society and a 
man who -was half-rustic, half-scholar. They had 
found after a time that they could endure 
each other— as anybody with a head on his 
shoulders could have told them from the begin- 
ning, Society said. And then he had taken the 
really sensible though wild and romantic step of 
banishing himself and leaving her free. There 
were some who had supposed this a piece of 
hkarre generosity, like the man, and some who 
thought it only a natural return to the kind of 
life that suited him best. 

Lady ]\Iarkliam had, of course, been censured for 
this, her second marriage ; and equally, of course, 
was censured for this breach of it ; for the separa- 
tion, which, indeed, was none of her doing ; for 
retaining her own place when her husband left 
her ; ancl, in short, for every step she had taken 
in the matter from first to last. But that was 
twelve years ago, which is a long time in all 
circumstances, and which counts for about a cen- 
tury in Society : and nobody thought of blaming 
her any longer, or of remarking at all upon the 
matter. The present lords and "ladies of fashion- 
able life had always known her as she was, and 
there was no further question about her history. 
When, in the previous season, Miss Waring had 
made her debut in Society and achieved the 
successwhich had been so remarkable, there was 
indeed a little languid question as to who was 
her father among those who remembered that 
Waring was not the name of the Markham family; 
but this was not interesting enough to cause any 
excitement. And Frances, still thrilling with the 
discovery of the other life, of which she had 
never suspected the • existence, and ignorant even 
now of everything except the mere fact of it, 
suddenly found herself embraced and swallowed i 
up in a perfectly understood and arranged routine 
in which there was no mystery at all. 

^ The first thing you" must do is to make 
acquaintance with your relations,’ said Lady 
Markham next morning at breakfast. ‘ Fortu- 
nately, we have this quiet time before Easter to 
get over all these preliminaries. Your aunt 
Cavendish will expect to see you at once.’ 

Frances was greatly disturbed by this new 
discovery. She gave a covert glance at Markham, 
who, though it was not his habit to appear so 
early, had actually produced himself at breakfast 
to see how the little one was getting on. Mark- 
ham looked back again, elevating his eyebrows, 
and not understanding at first what the question 
meant. 

And there are all the cousins,’ said the mother, 
with that |)laintive tone in her voice. ‘ My dear, 

I hope you are not in the way of forming friend- 
ships, for there are so many of them ! "l think i 
the best thing will be to get over all these duty 
introductions at once. I must ask the Cavendishes 
—don’t you think, Markham?— to dinner, and 
perhaps the Peytons— quite a family party.’ 

^Certainly, by all means,’ said Markham ; ‘but 
first of all, don’t you think she wants to be 
dressed ? ’ 

Lady Markham looked at Frances critically 
from her smooth little head to her neat little 
shoes. The girl was standing by the fire, with 
her head reclined against the mantel-piece of 

& 
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v.'1u.-pcr, *I want to speak to you; I want to 
a6k you something/ holding up her hand with 
a warning Inisli. 

‘■What is iti’ returned Markham, chiefly with 
ins eyebrows, with a comic affectation of silence 
and secrecy which temx->ted her to laugh in spite 
of herself. Then lie nodded his head, took her 
hand in his, and led her up-stairs to the drawing- 
room agrdn. * What is it you want to ask me ? 
Is it a state secret*? The palace is full of sjiies, 
and tlic W'alls of ears/ said Markham with mock 
solemnity, band I may risk my head by follow- 
ing you. Fair consyjirator, what do you want 
to ask ’ ■ , ■ ■ 

‘O j^larkham, don’t laugh at me—ifc is serious. 

I — Please, who is my aunt Cavendish 1 ’ 

'You little Spartan!’ he said; ‘you are a 
Ijliicky little girl, Phn. You won’t betray the 
daddy, come what may. You are quite right, 
iny dear ; but he ought to have told you. I 
don’t apx>rove of him, though I approve of 
yon.^ 

'■pajia has a right to do as he pleases,’ said 
Frances sLeadiiy ; ‘that is not what I asked you, 

■ please.’ 

He stood and smiled at her, patting her on 
the shouhler. ‘I wonder if you will stand by 
mo like that, when you hear me get my due ?— 
Who is your aunt Cavendish?- She is your 
fathers sister, Fan; I think the only one who 
is left’ 

‘Papa’s sister! I thought it must be — on the 
other side.’ 

‘ My mother,’ said Markham, ‘has few relations ; 
which is a misfortmifa that I bear with equa- 
Jiiini ty. l^Irs Cavendish married a lawyer a great 
many years ago, Fan, when he was poor; and 
now lie is veiy rich, and they will make him 
a judge one of these days.’ 

‘A judge/ said Frances. ‘Then he must be 
very good and wise. And niy aunt 
‘My dear, the wife’s qualities are not as yet 
takeii'into account. She is very good, I don’t 
doubt ; but they don’t mean to raise her to the 
Pencil. — You must remember wdien you go there, 
FVu:, that ilicy are the other mle.^ 

‘IVliat do you mean by the other side?’ 

1 inqinred Frances anxiously, fixing her eyes upon 
the kind, queer, insignificant personage, who yet 
veas so iiiiportant in this house. 

Markham gave forth that little chuckle of a 
laugh which was his special note of xneiTimeiit. 
‘lou^wiil socm find it out for yourself/ he 
replied ; ‘ but the clear old mammy can liolcl her 
own. — Is that all? for I’m running off; I have 
an engagoiuenfc.’ 

‘Oh, not all — not half. I want you to tell 
me — I want to know — I — I don’t know' where 
to begin,’ said Frances, with her hand on the 
sleeve of his coat. 

‘FTor 1/ he retorted with a laugh.— ‘Let me go 
now" ; v/e 11 find an opportunity. Seep your 
eyes, or ratlier your ears, open ; but don’t take 
all you Iiear for gospel— Good-bye till to-night. 

I ’m coming here to-night.’ 

‘Don’t }mu live here-?’ said Frances, accom- 
panying him to the door. 

‘ iSTot such a fool, thank you,’ replied Markham, 
stopping her gently, and closing the door of the 
room with care after him as he went awaf, 

Frances was much discouraged by finding 


nothing but that closed door in front of her 
wiiere she had been gazing into liis ugly but 
expressive face. It made a sort of dead stoj), 
an emphatic punctuation, marking the end. Why 
should he say he w*as not such a fool as to 
live at home with his mother ? Why should 
lie be so ?iue and yet so odd? Why had 
Constance warned her not to put herself in 
Bfarkham’s hands ? All this confused the inind 
of Frances wiienever she began to think. And 
she did not know 'what to do with herself. 
She stole to the window and watched through 
the white curtains, and saw him go away in the 
I hansom which stood wuiiting at the door. She 
felt a vacancy in the house after Ms departure, 
the loss of a support, an additional ^siieiiee and 
sense of solitude ; even something like a panic 
took possession of her soul The iinpiilse wm 
to rush iip-stairs again and shut herself up in 
her room. She had never yet been alone with 
her mother except for a moment. She dreaded 
the (quite unnecessary, to her thinking) meal 
which was coming, at wdiich she must sit clowm 
opposite to Lady Markham, with that solemn 
old gentleman, dressed like Mr Durant, and 
that gorgeous theatrical figure of a footman, 
serving the two ladies. All, how different from 
Domenico— 1 ) 0 or Domenico, w^ho had called her 
Carina from her childhood, and w^ho w^ept over 
her hand as he kissed it, wiien she -was coming 
aivay. Oh w’hen should she see these faithful 
friends again? 

‘ I w-aiit you to be quite at your ease with 
your aunt Cavendish,’ said Lady Markham at 
luncheon, wiien the servants had left the room. 

‘ She will naturally wuuit to know all about 
your hither and your waj of living. We have 
not talked very much on that subject, my 
dear, because, for one thing, w"e have not had 

much time ; and because But she T,vill w^ant 

to know all the little details. And, my darling, 

I want just to tell you, to wavn you. Poor 
Caroline is not very fond of me. Perliaps it 
is natural She .may say things to you about 
your mother ’ 

" ‘0 no, mamma/ said Frances, looking uj) in 
her mother’s fiice. 

‘ You don’t knoiv, my dear. Some ^leople have 
a great deal of prejudice. Your aunt Garoliiie, 
as is cpiite natural, takes a different view. I 
'Wonder if I can make you understand wiiat I 
mean vrithout using 'words which I don’t want I 
to use ? ’ . ■ " I 

‘ Yes/ said Frances ; ‘you may trust me, mamma ; ! 
I think I understand.’ j 

Lady Markham rose and came to wiiere her 
child sat, and kissed her tenderly. ‘My dear, • 
I think you will be a great comfort to me,’ 
she said. ‘Constance was ahvays hot-headed. 
She would not make friends, w^lieii I wished 
her to make friends. The Cavendishes are very 
rich ; they have no children, Frances. Faturally, 

I wish you to stand well 'with them. Besides 
that I ’svQiild not allow her to suppose for a 
moment that I would keep you from her — 
that is wiiat I call conscience, and Markham 
calls pride.’ 

Frances did not know" wiiat to reply. She 
did not understand '^vliat the wealth of the 
Cavendishes had to do with it ; everything else 
‘she could understand. She was very wniling, 



VEINS OF AMERICAN HUMOUE. m 

nay, eager to see her father’s sister, yet very If dog’s tail should hy any niischanee be cut 
determined that no one should say a word to olT, it has only to be rubbed gently on the part 
her to the detrinieiit of her mother. So far where the caudal appendage used to wag, and io I 
‘as that went, in her own mind all was clear. a new tail grows. It is fpiite likely he was the 

{To he continued,) adventurous boy who plucked up an old tail 

pd tried the ointment on it, with the result that 

A I -v- rTTT^^-^-rT-r. ^ secoiid dog SO liko tlxc fivst that 

IDLE ^ElhvS OE AJJEIJOAIN HLMOOB. no one could tell which was which. This story 

Aiiebican huinonr is now a well-worn subject, reminds iis of Josh Billnigs’s testiinonial to the 
but it is far from exhausted. The time lor ^^^cacy of a certain kind of hair-oil : ‘I rubbed 

denying liiimonr to the Americans is past; only fm- ^vhich 

. ,TrT . • .1 ^ . ‘V has been baid lor more than five years, and 

tile question remains : ^ hat is the nature of ,, ,,,3! if I don’t have to shave the cniie 

tiMisatlaiitio numour? That is a far from easy hahdle every day before I cna walk out with 

question to answer. lYe shall not attempt to it.’ 

do so in this paper, except in so lar as it will These are some specimens of the humour of 
be answered in the specimens given. Our object exaggeration. Many more could be given. Wo 
is to say something about it, not to define it. In will^only give two, both of wdiich we saw lately 
doing t. ids we will point out some of the classes an American weekly. A man remarking on 
into which it may be divided. I ^ 

?? mam element in American humour, f^oxen ; had to break it off? The other describes 

Ihe lankces get the credit of being a nation a remarkable physical phenomenon: ‘A man of 
of boasters, and some of the sayings of their wits our acquaintance — in fact, he was a cousin of 
bear out that reputation. Mr Lowell is an Colonel M‘Kinney — drank so much chalybeate 
example in point. He tells us about a negro ‘so water for his health that once, when in jail for 
black that charcoal made a wliite mark on him ;’ ‘Stealing a cow, he opened a vein in his arm and 
and in another place ho describes a wooden extracted enough iron from the blood to make 
shingle 'painted so like marble that it sank in the 

water.’ He has many foRowers in working this Tlic Humour of Surprm.-lhis is the ludi- 

particular vein. One v, niter gravely assures his c^ous effect of the combination of sense and non- 
readers that he knew ‘a tree so tall that it took sense, or of absurd statements made with an air of 
two men and a boy to see to the top of it.^ The gravity. Artemus Ward furnishes us with an 
same trustwortliy chronicler met in his travels example. He tells of a young man who claimed 
with a boat wiiicli ‘drew’- so little w’ater that it exemption from conscription ‘because he was the 
could sail wherever there had been a heavy dew^’ widowed mother loho mjj^ortecl him: 

Another came in contact with a man ‘so heavy ^le up of incongruous words olten gives nse to 

. 1 -n j 1 ‘ 5 rm this kind 01 humour. Artemus in courting his 

tlrat his shadow faUing on a hoy, kd ed him.’ The Betsy informed her that she w^ a 

measure of guRt to be aitached to this abnormal cgazeUe,’ which, he remarks, ‘I thought was 
murderer would tax the skill of many a clever putty fine.’ In the heat of his love he- jiassion- 
jurist. Of course, such sights are not to be seen, ately wished ‘there were winders to my soul, so 
and such people are not to be met, out of that that you could see some of my feelins. There ’s 
liiglily favoured region knowm as ‘ down East.’ lire enough in here to bile all the corn-beef and 
There are born the men who are bound to turnips in the neighbourhood. Yesooviiis and 

‘ w'hip all creation.’ They fulfil their destiny — ■ the critter ain’t a circumstance to it.’ So w'arm 

in story-telling. Why fortune should be so kind a declaration deserved an equally wnrm response, 
to them is not apparent. Some wmuld have us Betsy did not fail. She did not beat about the 
believe geography has something to do with the bush: ‘You say rite strate out wdiat you are 
matter. The inhabitants of a large country clrivin’ at. If you mean gettin’ hitched, I ’m in.’ 
must have large ideas and large modes of expres- Artemus abounds in this kind of humour. At 

don. In this little island we could hardly Eichmoncl, after the siege, he met a ‘cullerd 

expect such happiness. It is told how a Yankee pusson,’ and asked him : ‘ Bo you realise how’^ 
in England was afraid to take his morning w’allc glorious it is to be free 1 Tell me, my dear 
lest he should step off the edge of the country, brother, does it not seem like some dream, or do 
Another was asked if he had crossed the Alps, you realise the great fact in all its livin’ and holy 
He guessed he did come over some ‘risin’ ground.’ magnitood?’ The ‘cullerd |>usson’ answ^ered he 
It is quite in keeping wdth the w’onderfui char- would take some gin. 

actor of those w'onderful sons of ‘dowui East’ ( 3 .) The Humour of Philosophy is wdiat in 

that one of their children should leave home at Scotland we would call pawdviness, dashed with 

the tender age of fifteen months because ‘ he w'as a little wdsdom. It accords well with the 
given to understand his parents intended to call grave -way Americans have of saying com- 
him Caleb,’ History is silent as to the fate of monplaces as if they were some grand dis- 
tills prodigy. Doubtless, he will yet become covery ; not but that these things are often 
President of the United States, if he has not set cleverly put. Occasionally this philosophical 
oil on a tour of investigation to the moon. It humour takes the form of an epigram, as, ‘ Some 
may be, he wutndered to Kentucky, and intro- peo^de are fond of bragging about their ancestors 
luced the celebrated ointment wdiich has given and their great descent, wdien in fact their great 
that State fame. This ointment has great efficacy, descent is just what is the matter with them.’ 
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Such people arc to be found on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; they are by no means rare in this 
age of snobs. The touch of cynicism here is 
repeated in Dod Diles’s well-known sayings : ‘ It 
is wicked to cheat on Sunday ; the law recognises 
this foctj and shuts up the shops ; ' and, ‘ The 
symbol of cliarity should be a circle ; it usually 
ends where it begins — at home.’ Josh Billings 
is the best representative of this kind of humour. 
Some of his witty and wise opinions have a 
charm j)sciiliar to themselves. They are in a 
special sense racy of the soil. According to him, 

‘ It is dreadful easy to be a fool ; a man can be 
fool and not know it’ The vacuous youth 


and the masher hero of our clay may be nothing 
the worse of reading, learning, and inwardly 
digesting this truth. *If I Avas asked,’ writes 
Josh, what Avas the chief end of man nowadays, 
I should iinnie<liatcly reply: “Ten per cent’” 
His views on ‘ female eddikashun ’ are wmrthy of 
notice : ‘ I heven’t any doubt that you could 
edclikate wmmmin so muchly that they wouldn’t 
know any more about gettin dinner than some 
ministers know- about preaching ; and while they 
might translate one ov Virgil’s Eklogs tu a spot, 
they couldn’t translate a baby out ov a cradle 
without it cum apart’ Nobody will cpiarrei with 
Iiim for holding that ‘there iz 2 things in this 
life for which w^e are never fully prepared, canci 
that iz twins.’ Nor can any one doubt that ‘mis- 
fortin and twdns hardly ever cum singly.’ Erom 
these and other philosophical deliverances, we 
might conclude that Josh would agree with Sarah 
Gamp ill thinking life a wilderness where 
joy is quite unknown, did he not take care to 
warn us against such a mistake. ‘“Man was 
made to mourn ’’—this was the private opinion 
of one Burns, a Skotchman, w-ho w'as edcldcated to 
poetry from his infancy. 1 and he differ, wdiicli 
is not uncommon among grate minds. . . . Man 
weren’t made tew mourn'; man wms made tew 
laif.’ 

(4.) T/itJ Eivftiour of Spcllmg . — Many of the 
American humorists indulge in eccentricities of 
style, laughing at the law\s of grammar and 
spelling. It is plain there is not much fun in 
writing ‘hence 4th,’ or in putting ‘goakin’ for 
joking ; yet in some' cases mere is a good deal 
of liimniur hidden behind the bad spelling. In 
"the Biglotv Pa'p^rrs, the spelling reproduces 


saw^ All for 15 cents, I am anxyus to skew'er 
your intiooence. I repeet in regard to tliem 
handbills that I shall get ’em struck orf ii top 
yoim printin ofFiss. My perlitercal sentiments 
agree with yoiirn exackly. I know they do, 
becawz I never saw a man whoos didn’t. — Respect- 
fully yures, A. Waed.’ 

This kind of spelling Inis become so associated 
with American humour, tliat it is now generally 
regarded as part of it. Some defend it on the 
ground that it is the winter’s only w-ay of render- 
ing the characteristics the actor can represent by 
his voice and manner. 

This is but a brief and incomplete treatment 
of a large subject. It does not claim to bo 
exhaustive ; it only seeks to state something 
about, and give some specimens of, American 
humour, in order to induce the interested reader 
to follow out the subject for himself. 


A TRADITION OF COTTLEY HALL. 


CHAPTER V, — A DOUBLE SURPRISE. 


characteristic dialect; hut usually it is only 
mechanical mode of raising a laugh. It is so 
also w'ith Artemus Yard. Take, for example, 
the shownnan’s letter to a country editor : 

‘I shall liav my handbills dun at your offiss. 
Depend upon it. I wamt you shouicl git my 
handbills up in llamin stile. Also git up a 
tremenjous excitemiint in yer paper ’bowt iny 
onparaleld show. IVe must fetch the public 
sumhow\ must wmrk on their feclins. Cum 
the moral on them strong. Ef it’s a temprance 
community, tell ’em I sined the pledge fifteen 
minits arter Ise born; but on the contrary, ef 
your pcplc take their tots, say Mr Ward is as 
jenial a feller as we ever met, full of conwiviality, 
and the life and sole of the soshul bored. Ef 
you say anythin ’bowd my show, say my snaiks 
is as harmless as the new born babe. What a 
interestin study it is to see a zewological animil 
like a snaik under perfect suhjeckshiin ! My 
kangaroo is the most larfable little cuss I ever 


Twelve o’clock struck. The llagon was nearly 
empty, and Major Brand’s head and arms reclined 
upon the table, as if slumber had overtaken him. 
With Everett it was different. True as steel 
to the friend %vlio had sought his protection, 
he still watched, pondering over the probable 
chances of Cunningham’s escape. The wind still 
blew high ; but Hugh Everett heeded it not ; lie 
was wearily counting the measured tick of the 
clock, and inwardly hoping that the morning 
would relieve him of his unwelcome guests. 
Some unaccountable attraction seemed to fasten 
his eyes on the secret panel, and his fancy 
became so powerfully excited that he momentarily 
expected to see it open and the figure of Cun- 
ningham issue forth. This peculiar fascination 
might have continued until the Master dropped 
asleep through sheer exhaustion, had not his 
lethargy been dispelled by a sudden crash coming 
from behind the wainscoting. Everett rose quickly 
to his feet and gave a dismayed glance at the 
recumbent form of Major Brand. The officer’s 
face was hidden, but his position, indicative 
of profound repose, remained unaltered. The 
Master hesitated, stopped to listen to the slum- 
berer’s low breathing, and then cautiously a]i- 
proachecl the hiding-place. In a minute the 
scene was changed. Suddenly springing to his 
feet and throwing open the door, the officer 
shouted for his subordinate. 

‘ Where are the men '? ’ demanded Brand. 

‘ Down-stairs,’ answered Humphries, in a voice 
thoroughly suited to his granite-faced aspect. 
‘They would not be ■'.withheld from the strong 
drink, and it hath overcome them.’ 

‘ How many sentries are there outside ? ’ 

‘ But two, your honour.’ 

The Republican officer uttered a fierce execration. 

^ Lock the door, Humphries ! ’ he vociferated. 
‘We must settle this matter by ourselves.’ 

‘What do you mean to do?’ faltered Everett 
with bloodless lips. 
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A TRADITION" OF COTTLEY HALL. 


‘ Bring hither yotir imisket, Humphries. Batter 
the wall ; and if the wood sounds lioliow, heat it 
iiL^ 

The -^faster sank helples,siy into a chair, 

I and vainly endeavoured, by covering his ears, 
to shut out the distracting sounds which accom- 
panied the fulfilment of this ordei\ Looking up 
after a short space, lie became aware that the 
work was accomplished, and that a fresh drama 
■was about to be enacted before his very eyes. 
On the floor lay the trooper’s broken giinstock, 
wliicli, wielded by his powerful arm, had pro- 
duced a deplorable effect upon the panelling. 

. All opening, several feet square was now visible 
in the fractured oak. A cold tremor crept over 
Everett’s limbs and seemed to deprive him of 
the power of motion. He watched the move- 
ments of the Republican officer and his follower 
vacantly, listening meanwhile to their voices as 
one w"ho hears in a dream, 

^How is this l ’ said the major. M cannot see 
the bottom of this Cimmerian pit.— -Hold out 
the light, Humphries.’ 

An exclamation from both parties vsimulta- 
neously followed. 

‘ Yonder 'is a doorway ! ’ ejaculated the trooper. 
‘Praised be the Lord, we have the Amaleldte 
now I ’ 

‘Not yet,’ quoth Brand. ‘ A pit yawns before 
us. How are we to cross it P 

‘Bear a hand with that, worthy sir,’ said 
Humphries, pointing to the long table. ‘We’ll 
soon make a roadivay.’ 

By the united exertions of the two men the 
legs were quickly knocked off this useful article 
of furniture — one of Hugh Everett’s particular 
treasures — which -^vas then forced into the gap 
and laid across the chimney aperture. 

‘Take my pistol,’ said Brand. ‘Show the 
light on jmnclcr doorway ; and if the Malignant 
attempts to stop me, shoot him dead.’ 

Everett closed liis eyes and gave Cunningham 
up for lost, little doubting that a few more 
minutes vcould decide his fate. Humphries , 
knelt clown, and Avith the one hand casting the 
light of the lamp full upon the entrance to 
the priest-hole, levelled his leader’s long pistol 
Avith the other, and aAAmited the result. The 
Republican officer drew his sAvord and crossed 
the improvised ])i*idge Avitliout any resistance. 
Roused to the highest pitch of anxiety for his 
friend’s safety, Everett staggered toAAmrds the 
opening, only to see Major Brand come hack 
begrimed and disappointed. The p'ied-lwh icm 
empty. 

OHAPTEll VI.— THE END OP THE GAME. 

It is a favourite axiom Avith most people that 
a state of suspense is immeasurably Averse than 
an absolute knovdedge of the most dreadful 
certainty. The anxious time AAdiich had elapsed 
since their first alarm had been felt far more 
keenly by Cunningham tlian by even his sorely 
tried friend. The reckless disposition of the 
Cavalier was not proof against such emotions, 
and the faint sounds whicli occasional] v reached 


him served only to heigliteii his suppositions 
and make him Lc^como a prey to distressing 
doubt. More than once lie had had recourse to 
EA’^erett’s leather flask ; and the potency of its 
contents, Avhile sustaining him tliroughout this 
ordeal, at length began to have an emboldening 
effect upon his ner\ms. Placing the flask in his 
pocket, he rose, and cautiousJy aclvanced until his 
feet encountered the beam tliat crossed the chim- 
ney. It Avas here that Cunningham became 
aAAnre of a narroAA' streak of light, evideiitl.y 
issuing through a crack in the jniiiel by Avhich 
he had first entered on the oppositii side. Guided 
solely by the sense of touch, he crept along the 
beam, and applying his eye to the crcAUce, saAV 
enough to conAunce him of the near proximity 
of danger. Through the limited space afforded 
him for eyesight, he could just discern a strongly 
built man in military costume reclining in a 
position suggestive of his stopping there all 
night. Facing him AA' as another person, AAdiorn 
Cunningham "with little difficulty made out to 
be Master Hugh EA^erett. After satisfying him- 
self thus far, the fugitive turned away, and Avas 
endeavouring to regain his former quarters, when 
a slight cracking came from the farther end of 
the log. In a moment Everett’s AAmrning, ‘ Trust 
not to it overmuch,’ flashed across his mind. He 
made one desperate effort to reach the ledge, 
AAdien with a crash the rotten beam gave way, 
and he Avas precipitated doAAui the black chasm 
of the disused chimney. , 

A belief had been prevalent amongst Cun- 
ningham’s friends that this adventui-ous gentle- 
man Avas gifted with no feAA^er than nine lives. 
His InAmriable good fortune had not left him, 
for it was not even noAV destined that he should 
leaAm his bones at the bottom of Cottley chimney. 
The young royalist’s precipitate downfall Avas 
sharply arrested by a large beam, across Avhich 
he fell Avith a stunning shock — a beam similar 
to that which had just broken beneath him. 
Mechanically grasping it, the Cavalier, terribly 
shaken by his fall, lay for ^ some time as^ if 
dead, happily unconscious of the thundering 
sounds Avhich echoed from the fractured ,, library 
panels above. At length, liOAveAmr, a few splin- 
ters of AA'Ood reached the beam upon which 
Cunninghaiii rested, and tiiese at once aAvoke Ms 
dormant energies. Feebly moving his stiffened 
limbs, the fugitive strove to restore his blood 
to some degree of circulation ; and being partially 
successful in his efforts, he craAvled a foot or 
tAvo along the beam until his advance Avas 
stopped by the cold bare AAmll The noise, 
together Avith the hill of rubbish, had noAV 
ceased, for a jiause had been made in the attack, 
and Major Brand Avas preparing to cross. This 
fact, coupled Avitli the scattered state of his senses, 
prevented Cunningham from taking the alarm 
that he Avould otherwise have done. Turning 
himself, the Cavalier once more crossed the black 
gulf, hut only Avith the same result. On neither ; 
side Avas there the slightest projection by which : 
he could effect an ascent. It happened, hoAvever, ; 
at this moment, as the much-enduring Cavalier : 
Avas seated astride the beam, pondering moodily i 
over his unpleasant situation, that his legs, | 
which AAmre dangling beneath Mm, struck against 
an iron rod, that descended from the log on Avhich i 
he sat into the unknoAAm depths beloAV. 1 
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pray SO, mru 


^GorKl-luck quotli CtmnlBgliam, wliosc blood 
again glowed wifclun Mm. ‘There are two 
endte to a stick; down or up is all the same to 


Letting himself drop from Ms resting-place, the 
fugitive "began his descent, and in a second or 
two his feet touched the ground, and Cunning- 
ham stood helplessly in the darkness, uncertain 
whether to advance, for fear of being precipi- 
tated into some invisible iht. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, a little speck of white moonlight 
tlecks the floor ; it is the orb of night breaking 
from a rack of clouds, and ^ casting a solitary 
gleam through an opening in the face of the 
wall. Taking heart, Cimningham stepped for- 
ward, and with outstretched arms, slowly tra- 
versed the long unseen expanse before him. The 
dags beneath his feet were slippery with fungus, 
and the close decayed smell which hung about 
the place aroused a suspicion that the disused 
kitchens in their present condition could scarcely 
lie comliicive towards tlie good health of Master 
Everett in the Hall above. Onward, still onward, 
treading lightly, yet occasionally stumbling over 
pieces of rotten lumber, until an abrupt collision 
with tlie liard wall warned him tliat he could 
go no fartlier. Kothing daunted, Cunningliam 
placed his hand upon the old stonework, and was 
about to continue his exploration, when his move- 
ments were checked by the appearance of an unex- 
pected piienoiiienon. Far away in the direction 
from wdiicli lie came, the speck of moonlight still 
spangletl the floor ; but now .there hovered over 
it in the dark background a ruddy spot like a 
lurid evil star, making the cold glimmer of the 
moon look colder still. He was not long left in 
doufjt as to the nature of this mysterious appari- 
tion, for the light began slowly to approach him, 
and a heavy step sounded on the stone floor. 
Cunnlngbam thought of his pursuers, and instinc- 
tively clutched at liis sword-hilt ; but as the light 
gets nearer, he perceives that its bearer is alone. 

®Hiigli Everett!’ he cries, starting joyfully 
.forward. 

Halt there I ’ answ^ers a harsh unknovrn voice. 
‘I know yoiXj 'Walter Cunningham. Down with 
j your veeapon ; surrender yourself ! ’ 

; ‘ Kc?ep that vrord for your own crew,’ retorted 

i the Cavalier, shrewdly guessing who the speaker 
' was. are a liar; you do not know me. 

Put down tiiat himp, and come to knocks 
■ iirstd ■ ■ ■■ 

Di'awing his sword in a moment, Brand rushed 
at the ^ royalist, intending to overcome him ere 
any resistance could be offered. This, movement, 
which had been anticipated, was now as promptly 
encountered. The ^Republican’s thrust was nimbly 
avoided, and so severe a blow dealt him in return, 
that he was brought to his knees. But the 
victory wus not yet won. Instantly recovering 
himself, Major Brand attacked his opponent with 
sueli determined ferocity, that it was only the 
state of partial darkness that saved the latter 
from almost certain defeat. Several slight fiesh- 
■wounds wure both given and taken in the blind 
fury of the encounter, and Cunningham did not 
feel confident of coming off best man even while 
he grasped the trusty blade wdiich had borne him 
company so long, wien, as it suddenly snapped 
off close to his hand, there seemed but little 
doubt that they had come to the end of the 


game. As a last chance, he threw aside the 
useless hilt, and flinging himself on liis stalvrart 
adversary, strove to bear him to the ground. 
Although a perfect match for his opponent in 
a; general way,' the serious ' disadvantages under 
which the Cavalier laboured forbade this present 
iiiiequal combat being protracted to any length. 
Many severe privations and no little amount of 
fasting had reduced his strength to an unusually 
low ebb. Not so Major Brand; the Parlia- 
mentary bulldog was Avell feci and as powerful 
as -a lion, and the desperate grapple must have 
ended by his evc3itiially overcoming the obstinate 
resistance of Cunningham, had not an accident 
occurred which brought the duel to a sharp 
termination. they wu’estlod and caught at 


each other, the Republican made a hilse step, 


slipped, and fell backwards, striking his lieacl 
with terrific force upon the stone flags. The 
struggle was over. 

Having satisfied himself that the vancmislied 
man was not likely to make a speedy recovery, 
Cunningham took the lamp and proceeded to 
the disused chimney by which he had descended. 
On surveying the spot, he found that he must 
have unwittingly alighted in the centre of a 
huge fireplace, which had no doubt been used 
for cooking many mighty sirloins of beef in 
the days of ‘Good Queen Bess.’ His late anta- 
gonist *had evidently come clovrn by easier means, 
for the end of a ladder let clowm by a couple 
of ropes was visible. It was these appliances 


which helped the Bepublicaii officer to x^rosecute 
iiigc Hum]3hries meanudiile as a 


his search, leaving 
guard on Master Everett in the room above, 
nightly guessing that assistance 'would be within 
hail, though the reason for his adversary’s coming 
alone puzzled Cunningham not a little, he pru- 
dently decided to leave the place, if possible by 
a different way from wiiich he came. With the 
Rexoubl: can’s sword he cut the ropes fastened 
to the ladder, and exerting all his strength, 
succeeded in carrying it from inside the chimney 
and placing it beneath the opening wiiicli he 
had noticed in the face of the wmll. Returning 
after this to the still senseless Brand, lie effected 
a partial change of clothing. He then ascended 
the ladder, and squeezing himself tlirougli the 
opening, 'which communicated -svitli the level of 
the ground outside, stood out upon the soddenod 
grass a free man. Turning himself, the fugitive 
royalist took one look at tlie old Hall, bathed 
in silvery moonlight, and -^vitli a mental hope 
that his movements 'ivould bo unobserved, he 
strode a%vay beneath the black shadow of the 
trees, leaving Cottley, as he thought, for ever. 


Many years elapsed before Hugh Everett heard 
any tidings of the nocturmd visitor he received 
on that eventful night ; and in the meantime he 
sufl’ered greatly from his disinterested kindness. 
Although actual proof was '^vantiiig, suspicion 
pointed strongly at him as the aider and abettor 
of the Malignant Cunningham ; and consequently 
a heavy fine was inip>osed, wdiich ate up the 
greater part of the revenues of the manor of 
Cottley. Not until the Restoration, nearly nine 
years after the events we have recorded, did 
the tw^o again behold each other ; and by this 
time Walter Cunningliam was Irigdi in favour 


with the restored king. 


Their meeting ^vas one 
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lon^f to be remembered; and Everett, as lie formally recognised; and its autliority is now 
gazed at Lis friend’s face, felt that even those supreme over live thousand miles of navigable 
nine years of trouble had not been ill spent in water. The Congo lliver is estiiiinted as discharg- 
sccuri'ng his safety ; while Cunningham (now Sir ing into the ocean a tribute almost equal to the 
Walter), who brought with him an order from Nile and Mississippi taken together. Tliere is an 
the Crown restoring everything that formerly annual subsidy of forty thousand pounds in per- 
appertained to the property, would have procured petuity from the king of the Belgians, to assist 
twcnt}?- such, had he been able, in return for the the revenue of the state, which, is expected to be 
service rendered him on the night when he i-aised by rent for land leased to traders and 
mfide acc|uaiiitaiice with the ‘priest-hole’ of others on the banks of the river, and by export 
1 1 Oottley. duties. No toll or passage dues are levied, and 

' i I there will be no import duties for twenty years 

\l n n n \ a T A AT A T a- a m a come. Natives and white men are placed upon 

I r u O O A b 1 U JN A Jj A U 1 A b. game footing ; all religions are tolerated ; 

I I THE EiiEB STATE O.E’ THE CONGO. while the slave-trade is proscribed. Treaties 

j ' -- - - • concluded with England i 

I In connection with the return of Mr li. M. and the chief European nationalities to recognise 
! I Stanley to this country, and the publication of its flag as a friendly state. j 

his book giving a record of his six years’ labours Mr Stanley, who has done so much to bring j 
021 the Congo lliver, the notes by ]\Ir E. Delmar the afiair to a successful issue, has been appointed 
Morgan, in the Froccedings of ike Royal Geogra- governor ; while there is a probability that King 
f Iliad Socidy^ possess considerable interest. We Leopold will assume the title of sovereign 
learn there the beginning of the movement which of the state. When properly developed, Mr 
has secured tor civilisation and commerce that Stanley considers that the Congo region — which, 
immense territory in Western Africa called the j)revious to the delimitation, was estimated as 
Free State of the Congo. containing one million three hundred thousand 

Leopold II., king of the Belgians, who has square miles, and a population of about forty 
all along shown a special passion for the study million souls— ought to yield a trade of one 
of geognnphy and for tales of adventure and hundred million "" pounds. Treaties have been 
travel, invited, in September 1876, representative made with four hundred and fifty chiefs, who 
geographers to a conference in his royal palace, receive each an annual subsidy of ten pounds, 
Brussels, to discuss the question of the explora- on condition that they place no obstacle in the 
tion and civilisation of Airica by the opening-up way of the free navigation of the river, and 
of it to commerce and legitimate enterprise, and submit their disputes to arbitration. By the 
by the stamping out of the slave-trade. As a convention with Portugal, this j>ower gets the ■ 
result of a three days’ conference amongst these south or left bank of the Congo for a distance of ' 
representative geographers from six European ninety miles from its mouth. Stations have now 
nations, an International African Association was been built and established for nearly fifteen him- ; 
formed. But as far as England was concerned, dred miles into the centre of Africa, and in all i 
international co-operation was of short duration, probability railways Vvdll he made for its farther I 
the Pioyal Geographical Society preferring to clevelopnient i 

23nrsue its own enterprise, which resulted Who * can forecast the future of this immense ; 

in the ‘African Exploration Fund,’ by means territory? How to gain new markets and what 
of which Mr Keith Johnston, and his successor to do wdth our surplus population, are two 
Joseph Thomson, w-ere sent out to Africa. problems of the age. The opening-up of regions 

The central committee at Brussels, over which like the above is one answ^er to them, 
the king of the Belgians j)resided, likewise organ- 
ised from time to time seven large expeditions cycling 

from the east coast towards Lake Tanganyika. ^ ’ 

The exploration of the Congo by Stanley gave a While France and America have claimed the 
new direction to these efforts and called attention invention of the bicycle, there is also ground for 
to the western coast ; although this geographical believing that Scotland has some claim as its 
feat cost twelve thousand pounds, "besides the birthplace. As early as 1846, Mr Gavin Dalzell, 
deplorable loss of one hundred and seventy-three merchant, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, a man of 
lives. great mechanical talent, had a bicycle of his own 

In 1879, Mr Stanley went to the Congo as invention in daily use. It went bj^ the name of 
coinmander-in-chief of the International Associa- the ‘Wooden Horse;’ was made chiefly of wood, 
tion, with a view of opening up that river. It in a strong and substantial manner, the only 
I became necessary, as the undertaking developed, considerable difierence between this machine and 
to obtain from the powers the recognition of the an ordinary bicycle being that the steering-wheel 
sovereign rights of the Society acquired by was much larger than that in present use. The 
treaties from the native chiefs of the Congo, and saddle was so low that the rider had both feet 
tliese rights had to be., defined in legal" form, on the ground at starting. Stirrups of iron hung 
The President of the United States in 1884 -was from the forepart of the saddle, which were con- 
authorised to recognise the Society’s flag as that nected by means of iron rods with the cranked 
of a friendly governnieht, and France followed axle of the driving'wheeL Previous to this inven- 
with this recognition. In the recent conference tion, Dalzell had also constructed a tricycle, which 
on West African aftairs at Berlin, important was propelled in a very novel inaiiner. Machines, 
regulations were laid down for the establishment caBed velocipedes, propelled by a treadle movement, 
of freedom of commerce in the basin of the Congo and constructed chiefly of wood, were in use about 
and outlying regions. The Congo State was 1860. 
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T].ic iiniiiediate predecessor of the bicycle and with what amount of injury to Dean and Chapter 
tricycle in this country was the Dandy or Hobby- or to successive congregations no one could tell, 
horse, in use about the beginning of the century, It might be small, it might be great, but danger-. 
on which the rider used to sit and paddle himself oils it must be. Supposing that instead of placing 
along with feet on the ground. Through the the colfin in the crypt, at the same part of the 
ridicule of the caricaturists and for other reasons, burial service it had been passed into a crema- 
it speedily fell into disuse. For the practical lory chamber and the remainder ot the service 
development of cycling we have to come to com- liacl followed, by tlie time the funeral oration, 
paratively recent times. The crank-action having or one of those eloquent sermons with which 
been introduced into machines made of iron in Canon Liddon kept congregations spell-bound for 
28G2 by M. Michaux, during the Paris Exhibition an hour, was over, and the concluding hymn had 
of 18G7 the use of these machines had become been sung, or the Dead March had been played, 
lairly popular. Two Englishmen were one day the silvery-white pure ash, which, after one short 
admiring the evolutions of a velocipedist in the hour, was all that remained of a purified body, 
Luxembourg Gardens, when the desire for the perfectly inoffensive to the living, might be left 
possession of a machine occurred to both. One of unchanged for centuries in any such cinerary 
these gentlemen, Mr Charles Spencer, author of urn as might be seen in the British Museum, 
Bicycles and Tricycles Past ami Presmt, was then beautiful in form, and %vith inscriptions which, 
the amateur champion gymnast of England, and as historical records, were incalculably more per- 
to him it is said belongs the honour of introducing manent than anything of modern fashion. What 
the bicycle to London in 1868, where it attracted might St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey be, if, 
considerable attention. The successful introdiic- instead of the coffins with their corrupting con- 
tion of the bicycle led to the invention and tents, occupying large space, and a source of 
improvement of the tricycle ; and now scarcely danger to the living, we had the ashes only 
a season passes without some improvement in admitted, arranged in the urns along tlie sides 
utility and good^workmanship in connection with of the cloisters, or in chapel or crypt, or beneath 
both machines. memorial wiiido^vs, slabs, or brasses. W’^e should 

While speed is affected a good deal by the have the same change in graveyards and ceme- 
state of the roads, the style of machine, the teries from danger and disgust to health and 
absence of a head- wind, and the practice of the beauty, wdien the overcrowded cemeteries of to- 
rid er, an amateur lias been known to ride up- day w’ere converted into the God’s-acre of the 
wards of twenty miles in an hour. A tricyclist future, 
has been knowm to do one mile in three minutes 

thirty-four and a half seconds. Both the litera- saved by another. 

tiire and the manufacture of bicycles and tricycles We have received the following interesting Har- 
are now most extensive, and more than keep pace rative from a correspondent in Greenock, who 
with the demand. ^ ^ ^ thus whites : ‘ A remarkable case of life-saving 

There is a Cyclists’ Union, to which any rider, by a clog occurred last summer in Greenock, in a 
amateur or professional, is eligible^ on payment timber pond attached to a sawmill The strip 
of one shilling. The Cyclists’ Touring Club had of land upon which the sawmill is built presents 
increased to more than twelve thousand members a frontage of about fifty yards to the public street, 
in 1883. and extends fully two hundred yards towards the 

The law as to cycling forbids riding upon any Clyde. Two-thirds of the ground is wet ground 
footway, pavement, or causeway set apart for — that is, ground entirely covered by water when 
foot-passengers ; insists upon the carrying of a the tide is in. Three sides of this portion are 
lamp ivhile riding between sunset ancl sunrise ; inclosed by a stout paling, through Vvdiich inclo- 
the funding of a bell or whistle in passing carts, sure the tide ebbs and flows. The fourth side is 
carriages,^ or horses, or in passing through the formed by a perpendicular embankment of four 


streets of a town ; and tlie^ dismounting, where feet deep, which also forms the termination of 
any horse is rendered restive and frightened, the dry ground. The inclosure, or “pond” as it 
Two or more bicyclists shall not ride abreast is' called, is used for storing timber afloat. At 
when passing or meeting any vehicle or horse- high water, the floating timber and dry ground 

are nearly level. And as at the time of the 
. following incident the pond -was closely packed 

^ CRLMATiOiM. timber, there seemed at high %vater to be 

Sir Spencer Wells recently delivered an address little apparent difference between dry ground 
at the Parkes Museum^ of Hygiene, when the and wet ground. 

chair was taken by Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. “^For several days tw’o dogs of the bull-terrier 
In the course of his address, Sir Spencer said kind, whose owners were "at work in one or 
that as to burial within our churches, abbeys, other of the adjoining shipyards, were enjoying 
and cathedrals, he asked them to consider for themselves in their masters’ absence by chasinf*- 


a moment what incalculable advantages crema- each other in play, rushing impetuously hitlier 
tion would give over the present system of and thither, sometimes along the street, occa- 


mcasing ^ the dead body in lead and oak and sionally making a dart into the yard round about 
leaving it beneath the floor, where priests and the sawmill, and as suddenly disappearing again 
people attending public worship were exposed to — out to the street, and up one of tlie^ many 
more or less danger for months or years from closes at hand. One of these charges led to a 
the poisonous emanations which must escape so rather sudden and somewhat disastrous termina- 
long as more than the dry bones remained. Last tion. It -was high water. In at the gate of 
; Mayor was left in the crypt the sawmill premises rushed the two dogs, the 

I of St Paul’s, his body to undergo slow decay, one close at the heels of the other, across the 
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yard and on to tlie fI,oating timbe.r. One of them txon of labour and dirt, ji^as-fires are still more 
was soon made aware of the instability of its costly than coal ; but Iheii’ convenience, cleanli- 
footing, by its slipping into the water between ness, and perfect control over lietit will more than 

two logs wliicli were lioating a few inches apart, outweigh this fact witli many people. 

The two logs between \yluch the dog fell were " 

(ioating on their corners, and therefore formed 

a slope on each side like the letter Y, wdiich THE MONT H : 

caused tlie dog to slip back into the water at .M-n ^r. ^TC! 

every effort to scramble on to the top side of and AUlfc. 

its tem]3orary prison wall. Its more fortunate It wall be remembered that last year Mr Ellis 
companion retreated to dry ground ; but on Lever offered a prize of live hnndre<l pounds 
seeing the struggles of its friend, it at once for the best safety-lamp for the use of mipau’s. 
retunied, and, by intelligent gesture, invited it In the result, no lamp sent in for coiiipetitiuri 
to terra' firma, Tlie efforts of the unfortunate dog fulfilled the required conditions, so that the prize 
were of no avail ; still it persevered, during was not awairded. But wx*. may be quite sure 
which time the other had twdee returned from that tlie offer did much good ' in turning the 
and to dry land. On making the third visit, it attention of inventive brains to a rnucli-w'anted 

seemed to grasp the situation, for with its teeth help to our poor miners. The same gentleman 

it at once caught its submerged companion by now offers a similar sum to the discoverer or 
the back of the neck, and assisted so effectually the inventor of a safe and efficient substitute 
as to enable it to scramble out of the water for gunpowder in mines. tJrifortunately, gun- 
and join in another romp, but not within sa^v- powa'ler is cheap and does its w^ork well ; but 
mill premises. They were never afterwards seen there is little doubt that to it must be attri- ^ 

wdtliiii the gate, confining their fun to the streets bated many of those sad explosions by \vliich, ' 

on all subsequent occasions. during the past twelve months, nearly five linn- I 

' It may be of interest to note that it was a male drecl lives have been lost in this country and 
dog -which fell into the water ; the other, its abroad. Unless, therefore, the hoped-for dis- 
rescuer, was of the gentler sex.’ covery points to some substitute which is cheap 

as well as effective, -we cannot hope that it will 

CURIOUS PEOPEMIES OF COAL-GAS. Some short 

time ago there were favourable reports published 

Mr Thomas Fletcher, Warrington, in speaking of the behaviour of the .lime cartridge, which owes 
of ^ Some Curious Properties of Coal-gas,’ said that its efficiency to the addition of water instead of 
until lately people had been under the impression fire. This cartridge is of course above suspicion 
that gas was merely a means of obtaining light ; so far as explosion is concerned ; but like many 
and even for this purpose it had been, and still other so-called ‘innovatioiis,’ it has not been gene- 
w’as wastefully used. CSrdinary-sized sitting-rooms rally adopted in our collieries. There are many 
were sometimes lighted by three or four burners, who urge that the use of gunpowder in our 
each being inclosed with opal or ground-glass mines should be rendered illegal ; and although its 
globes, which wasted about half the light. Inow, abandonment would probably lessen the output, 
his own sitting-room was very well lighted by one the workers would be relieved of one of the 
No. 8 Bray’s burner. People were not generally risks attending their unenviable lot, 
aware that one large burner, consuming eight feet At a recent meeting of the Pvoyai Geo- 
])er hour, gave far more light than two separate graphical Society, Mr Comber gave an inte- 
burners each consuming four feet per hour ; and resting account of his travels in tlie region 
that one burner wuthout shade was about as good of the Upper Congo. For the last eight years 
as two with opal or ground-glass globes. A burner Mr Comber has been in Western Africa, ori- 
if placed at such an angle as to give a flat or ginally going to the country as a medical 
saucer-shaped liame, greatly increased the light, missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
but was liable to smoke if turned low. In the With some of his unselfish brethren he pushed 
case of smoking of ceilings, the gray or brown up the river for four hundred miles above 
discoloration -was, he thought, caused only by the Stanley Pool, covering a district never before 
dust in the air being more or less burnt, caught explored except by Stanley himself. With re- 
in the ascending current of hot air, and thrown gard to the health of Europeans in this country, 
against the ceiling. lie distinguished between the several sections 

Mr Fletcher evidently practises what he of the river. In the delta and on the coast 
, preaelies, and the cooking, heating, and lighting near the river there are large numbers of Euro- 
in his own home are done by means of gas. In peaii traders from every country, who seem 
his house of fourteen rooms, with an average of always well and to possess some charm against 

ten, persons, his gas bill in 1883 was twenty- fevers. In the cataract region of the river, 

one pounds, at three shillings and fivepence per between Vivi and Stanley Pool, about two hun- 
thousand cubic feet. Of this sum, eight pounds dred Europeans had found their home during 
went for lighting ; three pounds ten shillings for the past six years. Of these, perhaps twenty- 
cooking ; one pound for bath-heating ; and eight five per cent, had died, generally from fever, 
pounds ten shillings for gas-fires. The cooking Thirdly, the Europeans in the Upper Congo, 
and heating by gas saved him at least one servant, numbering about thirty, have enjoyed good 
while his coal-bill averaged twenty-seven shillings health. It is interesting to note that the steamer 
for eighteen months. As to quality of cooking in -wMcli Mr Comber travelled was built at 

and convenience, there could be no possible coni- Messrs Thornycroft’s works at Chiswick on 

parison between gas and any known fuel. But the Thames, and was taken out in sections and 
Mr Fletcher admits that if we exclude the ques- j put together on arrival at Stanley Pool. 
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Acfjorflin" to tliG New Torlc Oliristimi Union^ contriyaiice y/itli a clamp and a universal joint 
the small coin used in many parts of Mexico which will lit upon anything from a tricycle 
is of a somewhat peculiar character. It con- wheel (at rest) to the knifeboarcl rail of an 
sisls of small tablets of soap stamped with the oinnibiis. To this is readily screwed the pho- 
goveniment mark. These tablets can be used tographic camera. The traveller can thus dis- 
for washing piirposes so long as the impression poiise with the cnmhrons tripod stand, and can 
is not rendered illegible. ' place his handy apparatus ^vliercver he pleases. 

Another novelty which is common to the A powerful hydraulic press^ has lately been 
I^Iexiean Indians is worthy of notice. These constructed by Sir Joseph Whitworlh & Co. for 
warriors, we are told, make a serviceable shield the purpose of compressing teali: and making it 
out of a blanket by wetting it and holding it hard and close-grained, so that loom shuttles "can 
by its upper edge to screen their bodies. " A be constructed 'from it. The high price of box- 
bxillot ill striking such an obstacle will not pierce wood, formerly used for this purpose, has ren- 
it, Imfc wall merely cause it to sway back. The dered it necessary that some cheaper material 

blankets are hand-woven and are very thick, should, if possible, be found which will answer 
A few f;xperiments would soon determine the the same cud. The press subjects the teak to a 
efficiency of this curious shield, which, if sue- pressure of about fourteen tons to tlie square 
cessful, might be utilised by our own troops. inch. Under the^ operation, the wood becomes 

A great many frauds have recently been perpe- very dense, and is susceptible of a higli finish, 
trated upon pawnbrokers and others by means of It would be interesting to Icnow wlictlier this 
a new alloy m<ade to imitate nine-carat gold. It compressed wood can be rendered serviceable 
is composeil of copper, tin, and platinum, and for engraving purposes. Many woods have been 
■will resist the ordinary acid test. When formed experimented upon in this direction, owing to 
into coins it will agree in weight, and ring Avith the high price of the boxAVOod ordiiiawlj used, 

genuine gold j and it is belicAred that a large but Avith indifferent success. Many arc" of the 

number of spurious sovereigns are at the present opinion that automatically cngraA^ed blocks Avill 
moment in actual eirculationj composed of this presently reach such perfection that the art of 
^ mystery gokV as it is termed. the engraAmr Avill be lost. But those aa'Iio are 

The IWes of the poor horses upon the street best qualified to give an opinion upon the 
tram-lines are hard and .short. A A^ery feAV subject ackiioAAdedge that much yet remains to 
years of the AA'ork — the hai‘de>st part of which is be done before the Avood-engraAmr finds his 
the effort necessary in starting the heaA^y vehicle occupation gone. 

into motion — renders them unfit for further ser- Sixpenny — or rather half-franc — tickets are 


cial towns the trams are entirely worked by this post-office or telephone station at a distance, 
new form of iron-horse, Avdiich is as silent as its Our OAAm postal and telephone authorities Avoulcl 


living prototype. Only last month ^ the Wigan do Avell to make a note of this. Hitherto, they 
TraiiiA^ay Company sold off its entire stock of seem to haAm been at loggerheads AYitli one 
horses. Duriug the past three years their tram- another, and betAA^een the two stools the public 


I shoAAm jiiost conclusWeiy that coal is cheaper excliish^e, and the Ccaupanie.s Avi]r soon find oiir, 

[ than miisde. The Edinburgh Tramumy Com- as the raihv'ay Companies have already done, 

! pany aa^ouH do Aveli to make note of this, and that in serving the interests of the masses, they 

f tlius ].n!t an end to the cruelty enacted day Avill best ser\^e their oaaui. 

' after day on the steep inclines of our northern Some interesting particulars have lately beeii 

jhil. ^ published relative" to the dura])ility of different 

Tim Exhibition of Amateur Photography in kinds of leather for bookbinding purposes, based 


huudi'od— -sliOATs AYhat a hold this beautiful has deteriorated during the past hundred years, 
art has taken upon the public taste. Many Processes have been introduced fur tanning leather 


slioAAm AA'Cre of the Yery highest qiiickly, and the resulting material has "suffered, 
class._ The amateur ^Avith means and leisui’e Morocco leather, made from, the hides of the 
has far better opportunities of gaining ^distinction sheep, the goat, and the seal, is the most durable, 
in this art ^ than tlie busy professional pho- These skins are tanned Avith sumach, a plant 
tograplior, avIio must, to secure patronage, run Avhich is common in South America as well as 
in one groove and remain a fixtime in his in Southern Europe. Next to morocco comes 
stimio. _ ^ ^ roan in point of durability; but it Avill be a 

11 possible to secure pictures of surprise to many to find that the so-called 


all kinds of objects in motion, from a flash of Bussian leather "is the least lasting of any, 
lightning to the glistening breaker on the sea- Among the curiosities of binding in the Museum 


jignining to tne glistening breaker on the sea- Among the curiosities of binding in the Museum 
snore, ^ ajipliances to make matters easy for the are — a book bound in deerskin, dated 1485 , still 
ubiquitniis photographer are constantly ^ being in good condition ; one bound in the skin of the 
brought forward. One of the most ingenious of kangaroo; and seAmral in tanned pigskin, all of 
tiiese 13 the Camera Clip, introduced by Messrs Avhicli have lasted Avell. 

Oakley of Bermondsey, London. This is a little A neAA’” method of packing materials AAdiich 
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are liable to injruy by contact with the air has j order to Japan for laaterial wherewith to try 
been pub]i:JK*d' by an American paper. It is ! fresh experiments. This course has bucn taken 
tliere stab*il that a "German firm supplies different at the instance of Professor Beccarij who has 

cheiuicals, chloride of lime, for instance, treated studied the growth of the tea-plant in the 

in the following manner. The material is countries in which it is indigenous. lie is of 
wrapped in strong paper and sealed up. The opinion that previous failures in Italy have b( 3 en 
package is then immersed for a moment in a due to errors in culture. Eor instance, th(i. 
I bath of res hi which is just wairin enough to plants have been reared in the shade ; whilst 
- kee]) it in the liquid state. Another outside in India and China they are planted on open 
i coating of papea* completes tlic operation. It is ground in the full blaze of the sun. TJie soil, 
i obvious that inony perishable commodities — too, in which the plants are grown should con- 

■ deliquescent salts and the like, wdiich are now tain a large proportion of sand and oxide of 

; supplied in bottles — could be conveniently treated iron. Professor Beccaii believes if these and 
; in the same manner. other details of culture be attended to, and 

5 The po’i^'erful antiseptic action of percliloride if the plants to be imported are brought from 
' of mercury (corrosive sublimate) has of late years the coldest j)roviiices of Japan, that Italian 
: attracted much edtention. Dr Sternberg has in growers will meet with success in their next 
: recent Iteports to the American Public Health attempts. 

: Association given the results of his observations In 1877, a circular waas issued to the rail- 
I upon the eiiiciency of the salt, Vviiich confirm way Companies by the Board of Trade, pointing 

I previous experiments. He asserts that an ariueous out tiiat ^three-fourths of the railway accidents 

solution of the mercuric salt in the proportion reported to the Board w'ere traceable to the 

of one in ten thousand is strong enough to insure want of continuous brakes. The Board further 

the destruction of microscopic germs in active pointed out the conditions essential for a good 

i growdh not containing spores ; and that if the continuous binko — namely, that if should be 
i jwoporfcion be increased to one in one thousand, efficient in stopping trains, instantaneous in 
' it destroys the spores too, provided that its action action, self-acting in case of accident ; that it 
\ is continued for a certain period. The stronger should be regularly used, made of durable mate- 
j solution is also a reliable agent for the disinfection rials, and easily kept in order. A return has 
I of bedding, for the -washing of floors and walls just been made by the railway Companies, in 
! of infected rooms, for the hands and instruments accordance wutli the Act of 1878, respecting the 
j of surgeons, and for the treatment of wounds, use of continuous brakes on their various lines. 

I But for continuous application to wmunds, the Erom this ^Ye gather that the total amount of 
j weaker solution is preferable. For the thorough rolling-stock -fitted wuth continuous brakes up 
! disinfection of offensive discharges and any fluid to the end of last year was seventy-four per 
I material supposed to contain disease germs, he cent, of engines and "seventy-seven per cent, of 
recommends a solution of one in five hundred, vehicles. The entire stock of the Sletropolitan 
containing the same quantity^ of potassium per- district line is fitted wdth the Westinghouse 

manganate (Ooiidy’s fluid). In all cases, these brake. The G. N. E., the L. N. W,, the^'L. B. 

mixtures require a certain definite time during and S. C., the N. E., the N. London, the 

which they must be allow'ed to act, or they will Metropolitan, and various Scotch lines are among 
not eflnet the purpose in view. the . other Companies wiio deserve honourable 

Mr Samuel Morley has recently, in a lecture mention in complying with the conditions of 
to villagers, endeavoured to urge upon the the Board of Trade circular, 
labouring classes the advantage and economy of Mr Mattieu Williams, waiting in the Gentle- 
a vegetable diet, especially for children. The man^s Magazine, says : ‘ The Eeport of Dj? Sprague 
Lancet in commenting upon this indorses Mr on “marbled beef” assures iis that cattle-breeders 
Morley’s remarks, and points out ^ that a child’s can mannlacture this novelty if the public will 
body, consisting as it does principally of fluid purchase it, and speaks of rearranging the dis- 
and -fatty components, and, in a comparatively tribution of fat and lean as freely as a manu- 
moderate degree, of active muscular tissues, facturer of Tvall-papers or a calico-printer may 
requires a nourishment which goes rather more rearrange Ms blocks to bring out new patterns 
to the building-up of its constituents than to for the forthcoming season. As the Tmm re- 
tlie supply of their functional expenditure ; so marks : “ The stockyard has become a sculptor’s 
tliat the child requires inert materials, such as studio, in which living matter is moulded accord- 
bread, vegetables, &c., for the la;^ing-on of sub- ing to the artist’s discretion.” Instead of placing 
stance, far more than meat. It is pointed out, the fat of our ^Drize cattle in huge unmanageable 
too, that a child’s food must be abundant, and lumps as heretofore, we are to have it regularly 
this in poor homes is, of course, far easier of interlarded with the muscular fibres and fasci- 
attainment with vegetables than with meat at cules, forming marbled, ribbon-patterned, streaky 
its present price. beef ; and this is to be effected by scientific 

There have been in past times many attempts feeding and the survival of the fittest ; by 
to acclimatise the tea-plant in Italy ; and the faithful and vigorous application of Dar-Pv’-inian 
Fi'ench consul at Naples has, in his last Eeport, principles. The Times tells us that “the most 
given several interestmg particulars relative to splendid marbling is as fleeting as beauty in 
them. Hitherto these attempts have only resulted general, and will not survive discomforts,” that 
in -failure, although in some few districts plants the marbled cattle must not be subjected to the 
have been grown in the open and have thriven hardships of a sea-voyage, and therefore we 
for a short time. The government are, how’^ever, must do our marbling at home. This conclu- 
not discouraged by previous disappointment ; and sion, however, is liable to serious modification, 
the Italian Minister of Agriculture has sent a large now that the problem of importing slaughtered 
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meat in prime condition 1ms been practically 
soh'od’ 

A contemporary lias recently pointed out a 
enriositv of commerce in the fact that the inajm.* 
portion‘d of the produce exported from South 
Africa is used for the adornment of the fair sex, 
and becomes visible in the form of diaiiionds 
and ostrich feathers. These articles of luxury 
indeed account for live millions out of the sum 
of seven and a half millions ^Yluch I'cpresents 
the value of the exports. Tweidy years ago 
the diamond fields of South Africa were^ un- 
known, Now Kiniherley alone ^rejoices a 
popnlation which takes annually million 
sterling in wages, all earned in digging out the 
precious gems. During the hiteen years 

about forty million xiounds-worth of diamonos 
liavo been W’on from Mother Earth in these 
helds ; representing, when cut and olfered for sale 
in the je.wellcrs'' sliops, considerably more tliaii 
double that vast sum. 

There is, at the time we write, every reason 
to hope thed a threatened war between this 
country and another power has been happily 
averted. But the rumour of such a eahunity, 
although it paralyses trade and does much harm 
ill otlier wnys, is often productive of good in 
the shape of valuable suggestions, which other- 
wise would never have been made. For instance, 
it has lately been proposed that by international 
understanding, every iieet or squadron should be 
accompanied "liv a ' lied Gross ' ship, whose duty 
it would bo to rescue drowming men and to 
succour tlie wounded. The rescued ones -would 
l)c considered prisoners of wnr, and -would even- 
tually be given over to the victorious side. This 
suggestion" needs no comment. In these days 
of" torpedoes, rams, and heavy guns— wdiich be- 
tween them can sink a fleet in a very short 
time— such a humane provision becomes a posi- 
tive necessity. 

inother very good suggestion is, that Eddy- 
stone lighthotise should he at once placed in 
teicgrapluc communication with Plymouth, from 
■which towm it is distant some ten miles. By 
tills provision, timely -^varning could be given 
of the approach of a lies tile fleet. But even in 
times of^ peace, a cable between the outlying 
liglithouse and the shore -u-ould be of immense 
service, and vrould soon pay the expense of its 
installation. It seems rather surprising that the 
v/im lias not been laid down long ago. 

The news that England has added to her vast 
dominions a coaling-station at Port Hamilton, 
ill tlie island of Qaelpart, will cause many 
people to ask wdiere that place hajipens to 
1 ) 0 . The island lies oil the eastern shores of 
Asia, and is sixty miles distant from tlie 
southern coast of Corea. It is of volcanic 
origin ; about forty miles in length by seventeen 
in width at its broadest part. I'he highest 
point of the island is six thousand five hun- 
dred feet ; and the rocks are so white as to 
have the appearance of being covered writli snow^ 
The is fertile, weir populated, and its 

scenery is most beautiful. The people carry 
on a tioiirislilng industry in the manufacture 
of straw^-plaited hats ; but they hear a bad 
name, chiefly in consecxueiice of the island having 
been used more than once as a penal settlement 
by the Corean government. By the posses- 


sion of this coaling station, England materially 
sti'cngtliens her hands in the far eastern seas. 

In*' this Journal for 11th October occurred 
an article on Burns and Scalds, recommending 
CaiTon oil, a compound of olive oil and lime- 
w’ater. A correspondent suggests an improve- 
ment even upon this wmll-known^ recipe. He 
says : . ‘My ■ father prepared ' this , oil fifty years 
ago, but he alwmys used raw linseed oil, with 
the addition of a small quantity of turpentine, 
say a teasx^ooiiM to a six-ounce or eight-ounce 
bottle. I do not think there can he a better 
remedy for burns and scalds. The tiirpentihe 
is a marvellous improvement in allaying the 
pain; and it is very desirable that the remedy 
should be made knowm as widely as possible.’ 


TO NELLY. 

The rose, alas ! shall bloom to fall, 

The -tree that bore it, pass away ; 

And Time, who pilfers joys from all, 

May stamp those features with decay. 

Though age may dim that bright hlue eye, 

For me its charm will ne’er be lost ; 

Cares may increase as years roll by, 

But I shall never count the cost. 

The tree with tott’iing Hmhs is left, 

Its woes upon the breeze to wail ; 

The boughs, of all their leaves bereft, 

Shall cringe before the winter’s gale : 

And years may ridge that marble brow, 

And all its clust’ring locks derange ; 

Yon will be lovely then, as now, 

For I shall never mark the change. 

Nor can I e’er forget the day 
When, hopes defeated, heart depressed, 

You charmed the bitter sting a-^va}^ 

And filled my soul with peace and rest. 

Ah, no ! I never can -forget 

The cheering smile, the welcome word, 

The eye that glistened when v/e met, 

The voice by sweet compassion stirred. 

That voice shall yet retain its power 
When all its silver tone has fled; 

That smile shall cheer the dullest hour, 

Though all its former light be sped. 

Let every fickle charm depart, 

If Fate perchance be so inclined : 

While yet remains the kindly heart, 

The dearest gift is left behind! 

Feaxcis Eiikess Braelev. 
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H E B 0 E S 0 F P E A C E. fact that the sea thereabouts is infested with 

are sometimes told that as a race wo are sharks ! He swam up to the Lascar, by this 
deteriorating, and that the Englishmen of to- time many yards astern ; and for forty minutes 
day are not equal to those of former ages in supported him in the water, until both were 
spirit and daring. But no one who has seen the rescued. Such a deed as this needs no extolling, 
record of the Boyal Humane Society could Its singular daring is patent, 
indorse this sentiment. One of the main objects The highest ordinary reward granted by the 
of this Society, which was founded in 1774, is ‘ to Society is its silver medal, and twelve of these 
bestow rewards for the preservation and restora- were bestowed last year. The bravery displayed 
tion of life ; ’ and year by year the claimants by some of the silver medallists was almost equal 
for these rewards are more numerous, and the to that of the winner of the Stanhope, and the 
deeds for which these rewards are asked are particulars of the cases read more like romance 
not inferior, in self-devotion and heroism on than sober truth. The first case is that of Mr 
the part of the rescuers, to any of past ages, be Frank Shooter, on whom the medal was con- 
tliey ever so noble. ferred for saving the life of Mr F. E. Hartnol, 

During the twelve months covered by the last on Juty IG, 1884. This time the scene was nearer 
Beport of the Society, no fewer than four hun- home. The circumstances were so peculiar and 
clred and eleven persons have been rewarded for complicated, that we follow the official record of 
gallant conduct in the saving of life, and their the Society : Mr F. K, Hartnol was in a canoe 
efforts have resulted in the saving of four hundred on the mill-stream, Exeter, %vhen the boat upset, 
and thirty-eight lives. In twenty-four cases, and the swift current carried him under the 
rewards were granted, though, unfortunately, the mill-fender, and through the opening of the 
bravery which they were intended to mark was mill-ieat, which runs for one hundred and eighty 
unsuccessfuL Never before has the number of yards through a dark tunneL The leat varies 
rewards in a single year been so great. These in depth from four to six feet, with pits at 
figures in themselves, one would thinlc, are a intervals, and is cut in the solid rock, 'with 
sufficiently potent answer to the criticism to jagged projections on each side. The stream 
which we have alluded ; but were any further was running nine miles an hour. The fender 
reply needed, the details of some of tlie cases at the opening was let down seven or eight 
would assuredly give it. inches below the water-surface, and under this 

The ‘ blue ribbon ^ of the Society — in tliis case, the rescuer had to enter the tunneL This feat 
the blue ribbon has gold stripes — is the Stanhope he succeeded in effecting, and, being guided by 
Gold Medal, which is awarded every year to the the sound, lie found Hartnol clinging to a pro- 
hero of the most meritorious case brought under jecting rock. Finding it impossible to stem the 
the notice of the Society within the course of the current, he took Hartnol on his shoulders, pro- 
year. If ever medal was deserved, the winner of ceeded down the tunnel with the stream, and 
the Stanhope for 1884 is entitled to it. On the landed him safely at the outlet. He had all 
13th September 1883, as the steamship Eewa was Ms clothing on, and ran great risk in being dashed 
proceeding through the Gulf of Aden, a Lascar against the rocky rough sides, 
fell overboard. Being unable to swim, the unfor- Three silver medals were last year bestowed 
tunate man drifted rapidly astern, and failed to upon officers in Her Majesty's navy. The first 
grasp the life-buoy thrown to him. One of the case was that of Quartermaster T. W. Bell of 
passengers, Mr Walter Cleverley, seeing the man's Her Majesty's ship Oumgoa, which was anchored 
danger, dived from the poop, a height of thirty at the time of the rescue in the Woosung Biver, 
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Cliina. On the night of the 12th of April a 
marine fell into the water in trying to come 
on hoard from a boat alongside, and was carried 
astern by the current Though the night was 
dark, Mr Bell bravely jumped overboard to the 
man’s rescue, and succeeded in holding Mm above 


ter until another man, sMp^s ^corporal Jolin 


Jenny n, carnc to his aid with a life-buoy. For 
this gallantry, tlie Quartermaster was rewarded 
with the silver medal of the Society ; and 
Jerniyn, who already possessed the bronze medal^ 
he clasp. 

second naval officer to gain tlie medal 
was Lieutenant the Hon. W. 
f Her J^Iajesty’s ship Alexandra. 
was steaming at the rate of four knots 
Boyrout on the 29tli August, a man 
foil overhoard, Mr Grhuston saw the man’s danger, 
and without delay dropped througlx a very small 
port into the water. He had to pass through the 
circle made by the double screw, which wns then 
revoHdng, and* succeeded in keeping the man above 
water until help came. Two seamen had also 
jumped ovor1>oard to tlieir comrade’s aid, and with 
their Iielp he was saved. A silver medal was 
awarded to Lieutenant Grimston, and bronze 
medals to each of the seamen. 

A plensing feature in both the preceding cases 
the ready" manner in which help seems to have 
giveii to the rescuer by his comrades. Here 
IS another case, wliere the saving of life ^ was due 
cntii’oly to the efforts of one officer, Lieutenant 
James Btartin of Her Majesty’s ship Minotaur^ 
then I'.tationed at Portland. ' At eleven p.m. on the 
Tth July 1884, a shore-boat maimed by tlmee water- 
men came alongside the ship with two liberty- 
loth of wiiom were tipsy. In attempting 
t'j get cm board, the two sailors capsized the boat, 
and all itp^ five oceiipaiits ’were in an instant 
straggling in the ivater, the sailors lielpless in 
thcii’ antoxii'ation, and the watermen because they 
were unable to swim. Lieutenant Starfcin saw 
thf3ir danger, and niiming to the after-gangway, 
(lived to their rescue. Witli great difficulty lie 
succeeded in getting all live on board. The night 
w'iS dark, \7iilji a fresh ])re8ze and choppy sea. Any 
one wlio has witnessed the rescue of "a drunken 
man fruia drowning, or that of a person unable 
to swim, v;ill Lmow how great the difficulty of 
rescuing these five men on a dark night and 
ihnii a choppy sea must have been. ■ ■ ■ 

Tlie sailors have not by any means a mono- 
poly of the saving of life, for two soldiers are 
among _^those to wdiom tlie silver medals were 
awarcicil One was an officer, Major Goodwyn, 
and the other Sergeant Peter Belts. Major 
0-oodwyn’s heroism was displayed under circum- 
stances ■ very- - similar to ■ those' ^ which won the; 
Stanhope hledal for Hr Oleverley. On July 29th 
last the steamship Nuhia was running eleven 
knots an hour through the Pied Sea, when a boy 
fell m'erboard. Without uniting to clivest himself 
of his clothing, Major Goodwyn jumped into the 
sea, tliongh that region is infested ivitli sharks. 
Unliajmily, his bravery was in vain; and, after 
swimming about for twenty minutes, he was 
picked up by the ship’s boat. At the time of the 
accident the steamer was running under both 
steam and sail, and this made it more difficult to 


pick a man up. 

it Betts earned his medal on land. A 


man who -was sinidng a new -well in Kilkenny 
prison on November 15th last, found Imnself at 
a depth of sixty-five feet heloiv the surface, being 
ingulfed in the clay and water, which w'as 
rapidly accumulating, until it rose above Iiis 
knee.s. lie signalled to the workmen above that 
he could not extricate himself, and Sergeant Betts 
gallantly volunteered to go to his aid. He 
descended the shaft, and, though exposed to the 
same ri.sk as the man, and at one time in 
imminent clanger of sinidng, finally succeedecl in 
rescuing him. Twice, however, he wa.s obliged 
to be clrawm to the top, because he was for tlie 
time exhausted ; and it was not until the unfor- 
tunate ■workman had been nine hours immersed 
in the sand and vratcr that tlie gallant sergeant’s 
task wms clone. 

Another rescue from the bottom of a shaft is 
reported from Ireland, this time from Kilcoole, 
County Wicklow. On the 7th October, two men 
were engaged in sinidng a pump-hole, and had 
occasion*" to blast ^7 moan.s of 

povrder. A fuse was attached and lighted, and 
the men ascended. After the explosion had 
taken place, Morgan Byrne went down, and was 
overpowerecl by the foul air. After some little 
time had elai^sed, James Keane also de.seeiided, 
and was in like manner overcome. An hour 
having intervened without tidings of either of 
the men, a man named William Wliyte volun- 
teered to go down. He was lowered, and finding 
the aj^parentiy dead bodies of the two workmen, 
gave the signal to those at the top) to pull him 
lip. As they were doing this, the rope gave way, 
and Whyte fell upon Byrne, arousing Mm to 
conscious'iiess, and maiming himself. Wounded 
as he "was, he managed to hold on to the new 
rope, and was drawn to the surface. As Byrne 
was conscious, he, too, was drawn up in safety. 
But his comrade Keane was stiU at the bottom 
of the shaft ; and a laboining man named Patrick 
King now offered to go in search of him. He 
did so, and in the result Keane, too, ivas saved. 
Silver medals were awarded to Whyte and 
King. 

On the 24tli of September, a boy slipped off 
the training-ship Wellesley , then anchored in the 
Tyne. One of 'the boats was coming off from 
the shore, but could not get up to the boy 
because of the intervening cables. The officer of 
the boat sprang overboard, but could malce no 
headway towards the hoy, oving to the strong 
wind and tide. Seeing this, John M'CIoskey, 
another boy from the training-ship, jumped over- 
hoard, swam to the sinking boy, and diving, after 
Ms comrade had sunk twice, succeedecl in rescuing 
him. ITis bravery was I'ery suitably rewarded 
by the Society’s silver medal. 

The next rescue was in connection wiLli Sir 
Thomas Erassey’s world-famed yacht The Snnommi 
and its hero was I^Ir Thomas Allniitt Brasscy. 
On September 30tli the yacht wa.s lying in Loch 
Carron, Ross-sMre, The cutter was proceeding 
to the shore, a distance of rdmut three-cj[uarters 
of a mile, when, owing to the lieavy sea, one of 
her timbers started, and she rapidly filled and 
turned over. Before this happened, Mr Brasscy 
took oft his coat, and advisecl the others to do 
likewise. Next he distributed the oars to those 
who were unable to swim. When the boat finally 
capsized, some of the men lost their oars, and one 
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in particular. Harry Tinnwortli, was in danger of efforts slie had made, blinded by the smolce and 
drowning. Seeing Ms |>light, Mv Brassey swam fire, she leaped from the window, but unhappily 
to him, gave him his own oar, and supported him missed the means of safety she had provided ibr 

against the heavy w'^aves until anotlier of The others, and falling on the hard jiavement, injured 

SiMeants boats rescued them all. At one point, her spine to so great an extent that from the 

Mr Brassey lost his hold of the man, and only first hour of her admission into Guy’s Hospitri 

regained Ills grasp by diving for him. her ease %vas deemed hopeless, and she died on, 

One more instance, and" the tale of the silver Sunday morning, 
medallists of 18S4 is complete. On November - ‘It is imimssible to imagine a finer example of! ' 
10th last the water was being dLscharged through female heroism. True nobility of soul is confinci 
the double sluices betw’eeii the inner and outer to no sex nor age, nor* to any condition of life, 
harbours at Bamsgatc. A lad fell into the water, ’We have here a poor servant-girl, one ^vho might ' 

^ wliich wvas rushing out with the force of a cata- be spoken of with disdain by many vastly inferior i 

raefc,’ and he ^vas w-hirled about like a cork. Ko to her in all that ennobles human beings, dis- i 
I boat could have lived in such a sea, yet Edward playing an amount of coolness in danger, thought- 

; I Grainger, a bj^stander, gallantly jumped into the fulness for others, and a courageous disregar(I of 

i cloel-r and brought out the lad. This case, like the Iier own safety wdiicli transcends all praise, but 
j othei's, was re^varded by the silver medal. -which should not be aliow^ed to pass away with- I 

I In addition to the Stanhope Medal and the out recognition. The heroine herself is beyond I 

I twelve silver medals, the Society issued for gallant our aid, but the body that was the tenement 
acts durin.g last year one hundred and t’wenty of such a noble soul should not be permitted to 
bronze medals, and ten clasps ; one hundred and lie in a nameless grave. 

twenty-one testimonials on vellum, and ninety-one ‘ The British public take strange fits of virtuous 
on parchment, with fifty-one pecuniary rewards, sympathy. If a noble action has anything of 
Among the recipients of these honours were ten the romantic or picturesque about it, they are 
women and girls and sixteen quite young persons, touched deeply. Grace Darling, some forty-five 

We -wish that space wmuld permit us to give years ago, rowed out with her father to rescue 

particulars of the cases under these two last some smpwrecked sailors, and the deed has never 
heads, but unfortunately this is not possible, been forgotten. The boat in which, it was acconi- 
No one pretends that this is a complete list of plished has been treasured ‘as a precious relic, 
the gallant deeds of last year ; most probably it and was shown at the recent Fisheries Exhibition,, 
represents no more than a tithe of them, yet But the coiu’age, resolution, strength of purpose, 
these are certainly enough to .answer our original and disregard of her own safety, as slibwn by 
question. For while Englishmen and English- Alice Ayres, was even gi’eater than that exlif- 
women are capable of such deeds as these, they bited by the light-keeper’s daughter. Granted that 
are most assuredly not deteriorating, and can Alice was but a poor seivant-girl in a squalid part 
hold their own with any past generation, however of the town ; but if one has been celebratea in 
noble and daring its deeds. ^ verse and received a well-earned reno-wn, it should 

From The Qimi we quote the foilowin^' remarks surely not be sufiicient for the other to dismiss 
upon a recent example of female heroism : * In her, perhaps to a jJauper’s grave, with only a line 
the roil of noble women -^Yho have sacrifieed them- in the daily papers to record her death.’ 
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cleliglited. Tlie furniture -was all solid, durable— 
wliat upholsterers call very Imudsome — huge mir- 
rors over the mantel -pieces, a few large portraits 
I in chalk on tlie walls, solemn ornaments on the 
' table ; a large and brilliantly painted china liower- 
pot inclosing a large plant of the palm kind, dark 
green and solemn, like everything else, holding 
tlie place of honour. It was Very warm and com- 
fortable, full of low easy-chairs and sofas, but 
at the same time very severe and forbidding, like 
a place into which the common occupations of 
liie W'Cre never brought. 

SShe never sits here,’ said Lady Markham in 
a low tone. ‘She has a morning-room that is 
cosy enough. She comes up here after dinner, 
when jMr Cavendish takes a nap before conning 
his briefs for the ensuing day ; and he comes up 
at ten o’clock for ten minutes and takes a cup 
of tea. Then she goes to bed. That is about 
all the intercourse they have, and all the time 
the drawing-room is occupied, except when people 
come to call. That is why it has such a depressing 
[■■■•Took.’'.' _ ■ 

I ‘Is she not happy, then?’ said Frances wist- 
[ fully, whicli was a silly question, as she now 
saw i-is soon as she had uttered it. 

‘ Happy ! Oh, probably just as happy as other 
people. That is not a question that is ever asked 
in Society, my dear. Why shouldn’t she be 
happy ? She has everything she has ever wdshed 
ibr — plenty of money — ^for they are very rich — 
her husband quite distinguished in his s];>here, 
and in the way of advancement. What could 
she want more f She is a lucky woman, as women 
go.’ 

‘Still she must be dull, with no one to speak 
to,’ said Frances, looking round her with a glance 
of dismay. What she thought was, that it would 
probably be her duty to come here to make a 
little society for her aunt, and her heart sank 
at the sight of this decent, nay, handsome gloom, 
with a sensation which Mariuccia’s kitchen at 
home, which only looked on the court, or the 
dimly lighted rooms of the villagers, had never 
given her. The silence was terrible, and struck 
a chill to her heart. Then all at once the door 
opened, and Mrs Cavendish came in, taking the 
young visitor entirely by surprise ; for the soft 
carpets and thick curtains so entirely shut out all 
sound, that she seemed to glide in like a ghost to 
the ghosts already there. Frances, unaccustomed 
to English comfort, was startled by the absence 
of sound, and missed the indication of the footstep 
on the polished floor, which had so often warned 
her to lay aside her innocent youthful visions 
at the ^ sound of her father’s approach. Mrs 
Cavendish coming in so softly seemed to arrest 
them in the midst of their talfi; about her, bring- 
ing a flush to Frances’ face. She was a tall woman, 
fair and pale, with cold gray eyes, and an air 
■which was like that of her rooms — the air of being 
unused, of being put against the wall like the 
handsome furniture. She came up stiffly to 
Lady Markham, who %vent to meet her with 
effusion, holding out both hands. 

‘Ifam so glad to see you, Charlotte. I feared 
you might be out, as it was such a beautiful day.’ 

‘ Is it a beautiful day ? It seemed to me cold, 
looking out, I am not very energetic, you know 
— ^not like jon , — Have I seen this young lad-y 
before?’ 


‘You have not seen her for a long time, not 
since slie was a child ; nor I either, which is more 
wonderful. This is Frances. Charlotte, I told 
you I expected ’ 

‘My brother’s child !’ Mrs Cavendish said, fixing 
lier eyes upon the girl, who came forward wdth 
shy eagerness. She did not open her arms, as 
Frances expected. She inspected her carefully 
and coldly, and ended by saying, ‘But she is 
like 3 'ou/ with a certain tone of reproach. 

‘That is not my fault/ said Lady Markham, 
almost sharply; and then she added: ‘For the 
matter of that, they are both your brother’s 
children — though, unfortunately, mine too.’ 

‘You know my opinion on that matter,’ said 
Mrs Cavendish ; and then, and not till then, she 
gave Frances her hand, and stooping, kissed her 
on the cheek. ‘Your father writes very seldom, 
and I have never heard a w^ord from you. All 
the same, I have always taken an interest in 
you. It must be very sad for you, after the 
life to which you have been accustomed, to be 
suddenly sent here without any will of your 
OAvn.’ 

‘0 no,’ said Frances. ‘I was A^ery glad to 
come, to see mamma.’ 

‘That’s the proper thing to say, of course,’ 
the other said with a cold smile. There w’as 
just enough of a family likeness to her father 
to arrest Frances in her indignation. She AA’^as 
not allowed time to make an ansAver, even had 
she possessed confidence enough to do so, for her 
aunt Avent on, Avithout looking at her again : ‘ I 
suppose you haA^e heard from Constance? It 
must be difficult for her too, to reconcile herself 
with the different kind of life. My brother’s 
quiet ways are not likely to suit a young lady 
about toAvn.’ 

‘Frances Avill be able to tell you all about it,’ 
said Lady Markham, wiro kept her temper AAith 
astonishing self-control. ‘She only arrived last 
night. I Avould not delay a moment in bringing 
her to you. Of course, you AAill like to hear, 
Markham, wi'io went to fetch his sister, is of 
opinion that on the Avhole the change will do 
Constance good.’ 

‘ I don’t at all doubt it Avill do her good. To 
associate Avitli my brother aa'OuM do any one 
good — Avho is AA'orthy of it ; but of course it Avill 
be a great change for her. And this child aau‘11 
be kept just long enough to be infected AAith 
Avorldly ways, and then sent back to him spoilt 
for his life. I suppose, Lady Markham, that is 
AAiiat you intend ? ’ 

‘You are so determined to think badly of me/ 
said Lady Markham, ‘that it is A^ain for me to 
say anything ; or else I might remind you that 
Con’s going off was a greater surprise to "me than 
to any one. You knoAV wiiat Avere my AieAvs for 
her?’ 

‘Yes. I rather AAmnder AAiiy you take the 
trouble to acquaint me Avith your plans,’ Mrs 
Cavendish said. 

‘ It is foolish, perhaps ; but I have a feeling 

that as Edward’s only near relation ’ 

‘Oil, I am sure Tam much obliged to you for 
your consideration,’ the other cried quickly. 
‘Constance AA^as never influenced by me; though 
I don’t AA’-onder that her soul revolted at such a 
marriage as you had prepared for her.’ 

‘Why?’ cried Lady Markham quickly, Avith 


X 
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nn astonished glance. Then she added with a * Conventionally and naturally too/ Lady Mark- 
smile : am "afraid you will vsee nothing but ham replied; and then there was a silence, and 

harm in any plan of mine. Unfortunately, Con they sat looking at each other. Frances, who felt 
did not like the. gentleman whom I approved, her innocent self to he something like the hone 
I should not have put any force upon her. One of contention over which these two ladies were 
can’t nowadays, if one wished to. It is contrary, wrangling, sat with plowncast eyes confused and 
as she says herself, to the spirit of the times, indignant, not knowing what to do or say. The 
But if yo\i will allow me to say so, Charlotte, mistress of the house did nothing to dissipate 
Con is too like her father to bear anything, to j the embarrassment of the moment ; she seemed 

put up with anything tliat’ to have no wish to set her visitors at their ease, 

^ Thank heaven,’ cried Mrs Cavendish. ‘She and the pause, during which the ticking of the 
is indeed a little like her dear father, notwith- clock on the mantel-piece and the occasional fill 
standing a training so different. — And this one, ! of ashes from the fire came in as a sort of chorus 
I suppose — this one you find like you U or symphony, loud and distinct, to fillup the 

‘ I am haj^py to think she is a little, in externals interval, was half painful, half ludicrous. It 
at least,’ said Lady Markham, taking Frances’ seemed to the quick ears of the girl thus suddenly 
hand in her own. ‘But Edward has brought introduced into the arena of domestic conflict;, 
her up, Charlotte ; that should be a passport to that there was a certain irony in this inarti- 
your affections at least.’ culate commentary upon those petty miseries of 

Upon this, Mrs Cavendish came down as from life, 
a pedestal, and addressed herself to the girl, over At last, at the end of what seemed half an 
whose astonished head this strange dialogue had i hour of silence, Lady Markham rose and spread 
gone. ‘ I am afraid, my dear, you will think me her wings — or at least shook out her silken 
very hard and disagreeable,’ she said. ‘I will di*aperies, which comes to the same ^ thing. ‘As 

not tell you why, though I think I could make that is settled, we need not detain you any 

out a case. — How is your dear father ? He longer,’ she said, 

writes seldomer and seldomer — sometimes not Mrs Cavendish rose too, slowly. ^ ‘ I cannot 
even at Christmas; and I am afraid you have expect,’ she replied, ‘that you will give up your 
little sense of family duties, which is a pity at valuable time to me ; but mine is not so much 
your age.’ occupied. — I will expect you, Frances, before one 

Frances did not know how to reply to this o’clock on Thursday. I lunch at one ; and then 
accusation, and she was confused and indignant, if there is anything you want to see or do, I 
and little disposed to attempt to please. ‘Papa,’ shall be glad to take you wherever yon like. — 

she said, ‘is very well. I have heard him say I suppose I may keep her to dinner? Mr 

that he could not write letters — our life was so Cavendish wnll like to make acquaintance with 
quiet : there was nothing to say.’ his niece.’ 

‘ Ah, my dear, that is all very w’ ell for strangers, ‘ Oh, certainly ; as long as you and she please/ 
or for those who care more about the outside said Lady Markham with a smile. ‘ I am not a 
than the heart. But he might have known that medieval parent, as poor Con says.’ 
anything, everything would be interesting to me. ‘Yet it was on that ground that Constance 
It is just your quiet life that I like to hear abandoned you and ran away to her father,’ quoth 
about. Society has little attraction for me. I the implacable antagonist. 

suppose you are half an Italian, are you? and Lady Markham, calm as she was, grew red 
know nothing about English life.’ to her hair. ‘ I don’t think Constance has aban- 

‘ She looks nothing but English,’ said Lady doned me,’ she cried hastily ; | and if she has, 

Markham in a sort of parenthesis. the fault is But there is no discussion 

‘The only people I know are English,’ said possible between people so hopelessly biased as 
Frances. ‘Papa is not fond of society. We see you and I,’ she added, recovering her composure, 
the Gaunts and the Durants, but nobody else. — ‘ Mr Cavendish is well, I hope ? ’ 

I have always tried to be like my own country- , ‘ Very well. — Good-morning, since you will go/ 
people, as well as I could.’ said the mistress of the house. She dropped 

‘ And with great success, my dear,’ said her another cold kiss upon Frances’ cheek. It seemed 
mother with a smiling look. to the girl, indeed, who was angry and horrified, 

Mrs Cavendish said nothing, but looked at her that it was her aunt’s nose, which was a long 
with silent criticism. Then she turned to Lady one and very chilly, 'which touched her. She 
Markham, ‘Naturally,’ she said, ‘I should like made no response to this nasal salutation. She 
to make acquaintance with my niece, and hear felt, indeed, that to give a slap to ^that other 
all the details about my dear brother ; but that cheek would be much more expressive of her 
can’t be done in a morning call. - Will you leave sentiments than a kiss, and followed her mother 
her with me for the day ? Or may I "have her down-stairs hot with resentment. Lady Mark- 
to-morrow, or the day after? Any time will ham, too, was moved. When she got into her 
suit me.’ brougham, she leant back in her corner and put 

‘She only arrived last night, Charlotte. I her handkerchief lightly to the corner of each 
suppose even you will allow that the mother eye. Then she laughed, and put her hand upon 
should come first. Thursday, Frances shall spend Frances’ arm. 

with you, if that suits you V ‘You are not to think I am grieving/ she 

‘ Thursday, the third day,’ said Mrs Cavendish, said ; ‘it is only rage. Did you ever know 

ostentatiously counting on her fingers — during such a ? But, my clear, we must recollect 

which interval you will have full time 0 yes, | that it is natural — that she is on tlie other 
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cried Prances. ‘Tlicn, mamma, I sPall hate 
England, wliere I once tliouglit eTerytliing was 

good.’ 

‘Everytliing is not good anywlierc, my love; 
and Society, I fear, above all, is far from being 
pcrfect—not that your poor clear aunt Charlotte 
can be said to be in Society,’ Lady Markham 
added, recovering her spirits. *I don’t thinlc 


or 1 slioukl never go back, neither on Thursday 
nor any other time.’ 

‘Oh, for goodness’ sake, Frances, my dear!^ I 
hope you have not got those headstrong Waring 
ways. Because she hates me, that is no reason 
why she should hate you. Even Con saw as 
much as that. You are of her own blood, and 
her near relation, and I never heard that he 
took very much to any of the young people na 
his aide. And they are very rich. A man Idee 


own fcimple education. Was it supreme and self- 
denying ' generosity, or was it — something else? 
The" girl was too inexperienced, too ignorant to 
toll. ""But the contrast between Lady Markham’s 
wonderful temper and forbearance and the harsh 
and ungenerous tone of her aunt, moved her 
heart out of the region of reason. ‘If you x>nt 
up with ail that for us, I cannot see any reason 
should put up with it for you 1 ’ she 
'She cannot have any right 
■and before me.’ 
that is just the sweetness of 

It is because of 
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j why we s- 
I cried indignantlyr ‘ 
j £0 speak to my mother so- 
j ‘All, my darling, f ' 

; it to her. If we were alone,"' I should not mind 
j she might say what she liked, 

; yon that she can make me feel — a little. But 
; you must take no notice ; you must leave me to 
tight my own battles.’ 

^ ‘Why?’ Frances hung up her young head, 
till she looked about a foot taller than her 
mother. ‘ I Vvill never endure it, mamma : yon 
may say what you like. What is her fortune 
to me V 

‘ .^ly love ! ’ she exclaimed ; ‘ why, you little 
saT Lige, her fortune is everything to you ! It 
may make all the difference,’ Then she laughed 
rather tremuloiislv, and leaning over, bestowed 
a kiss upon Iier stranger-child’s half-reluctant 
cheek. ‘It is very, very sweet of you to make 
a stand for your mother,’ she said, ‘and when 
you know so little of me. The horrid people in 
jSociety would say that was the reason; but I 
think you w^ould defend your mother anyhow, 
my Frances, my child that I have always missed ! 
— But look here, dear. You must not do it. I 
am old enough to take care of myself. And 
your poor aunt Cavendish is not so bad as you 
think. She believes she has reason for it. She 
is very fond of your father, and she has not 


through the marriage ceremony in good faith, 
they become legally husband and wife, notwith- 
standing any defect on the part of the Church 
which has assumed to unite them in holy matri- 
mony. 

On 18th July 1823, an Act of Parliament was 
passed for amending the laws respecting the 
solemnisation of marriages in England ; and by 
this Act — which is still in force as to church 
marriages by license or after banns — it was enacted 
that if any person shall knowingly and wilfully 
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official experience — tlie young lady has to take 
the hazardous post of false swearer or declarant, 
and there may be a reason for which removes 
it from the censure of selfishness ou the part of 
the male ; or the supposition that all the courage 
possessed by the couple is inonopoli.scd by die 
female. When a prosecution is institutofl, the 
father of the 5 "oung lady is generally the prose- 
cutor ; aiad it is easier for him to overlook the 
ofibnee when the success of the prosecution would 
result in consigning his own daughter to a prison, 
tlian when the prisoner would only bo his son- 
indaw. 

The offence now under consideration is fre- 
quently spoken of as venial, and indeed as being 
of so trilling a nature as scarcely to be worth 
calling a crime ; but this is a fallacy. As we 
have shown, it is a crime which may be punished 
very severely ; but it has also civil consequences 
I of a serious character. "Whenever any marriage 
I is accomplished by means of a false oath or statu- 
tory declaration, the guilty party thereby forfeits 
all pecuniary advantage which he might other- 
wise have derived from the marriage ; and certain 
notorious fortune-hunters have had occasion to 
regret ; their ignorance of this legal point. We 
do not say that they might not have evaded it, 
if they had kno'wn'theii their danger; but the 
probability is that in avoiding responsibility as 
principals, they might have rendered themselves 
liable as accessories ; or as being the instigators 
of the crime perpetrated by their lady-loves, 
afterwards their respective wdves. 

Wliether this ofi'ence will ever be altogether 
abolished • or not, is very doubtful ; though it 
might be an advantage to some of the parties 
concerned to remember that a career,^ begun in 
falsehood and perjury is not likely to Tend well. 
But it is not oui’ province to preach. If it were, 
probably w^e should do no good to the lovers. 

Dangerous delusions are numerous, but few 
are more widely spread, or entail more pernicious 
consequences, than the one next under considera- 
tion. A man deserts his wife, vrith or without 
just cause for doing so ; and after he has been 
away seven years or more, the deserted wife 
enters into what -'she believes to be a legal 
marriage -with another man. Supposing the 
husband to be alive at the time that the second 
ceremony of so-called marriage is performed, it 
is absolutely void ; the parties live together 
without being lawfully married ; and if they 
should have any children, such children' are 
illegitimate, and coiild not be made legitimate, 
even in Scotland, by the subsequent marriage of 
their parents, because, when the children w^are 
born, the parents -were not free to enter into the 
state of matrimony with each other. In England, 
as we have before had occasion to observe, the 
status of a child as to legitimacy or otherwise is 
irrevocably fixed at the moment of its bii’th. 

These irregular connections are so frequent, 
that it appears desirable to explain the law on 
the subject clearly. When two persons are 


nuiiTiage by any person not being in holy orders, 
the marriage of such persons shall be null and 
void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. It 
%vill be seen that this enactment puts the matter 
upon its proper footing. Innocent parties are not 
ail’ectod by the fact of the marriage having been 
perforriied by an impostor ; but if they were 
av'are of the fact before the ceremony is per- 
formed, the marriage is very properly void, 
because tliey were parties to the wrong-doing. 

The punishment provided by this Act for those 
who take upon tliemsclves to perform tlie sacred 
offices of the Cliiircli in the celebration of matri- 
mony without being legally qualified to do so, 
is sufficiently severe, being fourteen years’ trans- 
portation, now replaced by the same term of penal 
servitude. When the Sheffield sham-clergyman 
vvus convicted at Leeds assizes recently, the judge 
who presided at the trial considered that he bad 
no option, and this ligorous sentence was pro- 
nounced ; but it was afterwards found lliat a 
subsequent enactment more general in its terms 
covered the offence in question, and the sentence 
Vv'as reduced to five years’ penal servitude, which 
may ^vell act as a deterrent, as the offence is one 
which is very Illvely to conic out sooner or later. 
By the Marriage Act of 18f36, which applies more 
especially to rnaridages at register offices and in 
nonconformist places of worship, and to marriages 
in churches wdien the certificate of the superin- 
tendent registrar is substituted for the publication 
of banns, there are some provisions for the punish- 
ment of any person vdio shall unduly celebrate 
any marriage either at an unauthorised time or 
ill an unauthorised place ; and any marriage 
unduly celebrated w-itii the knowledge of the 
parties thereto is to be void. Thus churchmen 
and dissenters are placed upon the same footing, 

"When any person under the age of twenty-one 
years — not being a widow or widower — intends i 
to get married, the consent of the parent or 
guardian of the ^ infant ’ is necessary ; and before 
the necessary license or certificate can be granted, 
or banns puldished, a declaration or affidavit must 
be made to the effect that the requisite consent 
has been given ,* or, that the parties are respec- 
tively of legal age ; or, that there is no person 
■^,vho can give a valid consent to the marriage 
of the minor. When a false declaration is made, 
the offence is the same in its legal consequences 
as perjury. We shall have something to say on 
the subject of perjury in a subsequent chapter 
on ‘ Kissing the Book.’ Kow, the penalty for per- 
jury is not entirely nominal, being not more than 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, or 
seven years’ penal servitude ; and we should think 
that a young man must be rather far gone who 
would risk this punishment, rather than wait until 
his girl attains the age of t^venty-one years, if her 
father or guardian wdll not consent to their being 
married previously. We have put the matter 
in this shape, because the natural course appears 
to be that the man should take the risk upon 
himself, if it is to be run at all Practically, 
however, w^e think that in the majority of cases — 
judging from our own observations during a long 


they took each other for better, for worse, and 
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they intiKt endure the worse as well as enjoy the 
better, unless the union be legally dissolved. 

The origin of the * seven years' ' delusion is not 
involved in any obscurity, and therein it dillers 
from some otlier popular legal fallacies.^ Marrying 
any other person while actually married ali’eady 
is a criminal ofibnee, punisliable with penal servi- 
tude not exceeding seven years ; or imprisonment 
with or without hard labour lor not exceeding^ 
two years. But no person can be convicted of 
this offence if at the time of the commission 
thereof his wdfe or her husband shall have 
been continually absent for the space of seven 
years tlien last past, and shall not have been 
known to have been living within that time. 
Hence, some wiseacre jumped to the conclusion, 
that if there was no danger of conviction for 
bigamy, a valid marriage might be contracted ; 
and as error is more readily propagated than 
truth, this fallacy became extensively spread 
abroad and acted upon, the^ consequence being a 
large increase to the illegitimate portion of the 
population of the kingdom. 

We have re<ason to know that the evils arising 
from this mistake are to be found in abundance 
wherever the false inipx’ession has taken root. It 
is natural that a person who has found matrimony 
a failure should wish to try again, in the hope of 
drawing a prize next time ,* and many deserted 
wives — and husbands also — ^who would not on 
any account knowingly become the papnts of 
children that were not legitimate, fall into the 
trap inadvertently ; and when the mischief is 
done and cannot ^be remedied, they find, to their 
imuUeralde dismay, that, while they have been 
must severe in their reflections on the depraved 
who live a life of sin, they liave themselves unwit- 
tingly been doin^ the very thing w'hich has been 
the subject of their reprobation^ We have known 
ladies upon whom the discovery of their illegalised 
position has even had a fatal effect ; although the 
great majority survive the terrible disclosure, and 
thenceforth pass through life as blighted beings, 
who only desire to live because they cannot bear 
the thought of leaving their children to face the 
sneers of the ■world alone. 

Be the consequences what they may, absence 
for seven years is quite a sufiiciently valid excuse 
with many for re-rnarrying ; and if within that 
time they have heard that the lost sheep was 
still wmndering in the wilderness of this world, 
they ignore the information, and enter into a 
second alliance which might expose them to the 
pains and penalties incident to a conviction for 
bigamy’'. It ought never to be forgotten that 
absence alone is not sufficient to avoid the danger, 
if the ezTing one has been known to be alive 
■within the stipulated time, and his death has 
not been known to have occurred subsequently. 

The consequences of these void marriages to 
the offspring thereof may be more serious than 
the unpleasantness to which the parties them- 
selves are subjected. One instance will suffice 
to illustrate this. A gentleman in the west of 
England, who was possessed of large estates, 
married a lady who was supposed to be a widow, 
her husband having left her many years before, 
and died — it was thought — abroad. After several 
years of married life, the second husband, as he 
was believed to be, died intestate, and soon after- 
wards the lady also died. Then the brother and 


heir-at-law came forward and claimed the estates ; 
and his claim being resisted, on behalf of the 
children of tlie deceased, the marriage was proved 
to be void, bv the production of the lady's 
husband, with ■^vhoni the brother of his successor 
had been in communication for many years. The 
husband, it appeared, had in the first instance 
come back to England in order to claim his wife ; 
but having been met with by the unprincipled 
heir, the latter persuaded him to make no sign, 
but to subsist upon a weekly allowance from him 
(the heir), in order that the supposed husband 
might go to his grave in the belief that he was 
the lawful husband of the mother of his children ; 
for the brother knew that no will had been made, 
and feared that if his elder brother— then a 
hopeless invalid — knew of the invalidity of Ms 
marriage, he would make a will in favour of his 
children and their mother. This scheme was 
successful; the gentleman died without making 
a will, a neglect which is xilways foolish, and 
often wicked. The heir succeeded to his brother’s 
estates, both real and personal, being the sole 
next of kin as well as heir-at-law ; and the poor 
children were left utterly destitute. 

Many similar cases have come to our know- 
ledge ; but it would be useless to repeat incidents 
so common and so sad. We can only strive to 
impress upon our readers that such things are 
happening around them through the means of 
a delusion which is believed in as hnplicitiy as 
gospel truth by many thousands of our fellow- 
country men and women. The neglect to dispose 
of property by a will is a subject to which we 
intend to devote a future chapter; but we 
cannot close this without drawing attention to 
the irreparable mischief which was occasioned 
in the instance under notice by neglecting this 
simple duty. 


SWEET GILLIAN. 

A TALE OE THE BBGmNIITa OF THE CENTURY. 

CHARTER I. 

Edward Trent, the most unpopular man in the 
little east-county village of Hingleton, swaggered 
up the street one bright morning in the month 
of April, in the year 1815. His brows were bent, 
his head was cast down, and he was slashing 
savagely in the air with his stick, so that the 
business he had on hand — and lie was rarely 
seen abroad except on business — was evidently of 
an unpleasant nature. Not a bad-looking man 
at a casual glance was Edward Trent. He -^vas 
tall, well built, hair and eyes dark ; but a closer 
observation revealed that the eyes were furtive, 
and that the lips were thin and relentless. 
Unpopular he undoubtedly was. Firstly, because 
he was a lawyer, and rustics were as distrustful 
of lawyers at the beginning of this century as 
they are now. Secondly, because he was un- 
sociable, overbearing, and, being town born and 
bred, regarded rustic folk and rustic institu- 
tions as beneath contempt. Thirdly and chiefly, 
because he was rumoured to be the future 
husband of Miss Eamsden of the Hall, known far 
and wide, from her gentle maimer and winning 
ways, as Sweet Gillian. He appeared to notice 
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for me, I knew tliat joiing Lionel liaci almost * Quite final.’ 

l>rokeii Ms fatlier’s heart with his excesses and He steppe-I forward mid caught her hy the arm. 

extravagance, and finally with his running off ‘Can’t you unsay that, Miss K a msdeii 

and enlisting. I saw a chance. If I could do ‘Mr Trent, I have answered you. If you 

you a service, you would buy it. I named my really love me, you will take that answer, and 

priiie, and you accepted it. The youngster ’s dead release my arm.’ 

—there can’t be a doubt of it, or he’d liave ‘I won’t take the answer, and I voon’t let 

turned up before now.— But look here, sr|iure ; go j’our arm,’ said tlio lawyer, with so marvel- 
wliat makes you think that Gillian would refuse lous a change of voice that a stranger might 
mcl Has she any personal objection to m,a? have been excused lor doubting if it was the 
Does she love any one cdse ? ’ same person speaking as before^ ‘ Look here ! ’ 

‘I don’t think she loves any one else— no,’ lie went on. ‘If you refuse to many me, I 
replied the squire evasively. have it in my power to ruin and disgrace both 

‘ Well, I ’ll find out for myself. Where is she ? ’ you and your latiier.’ 
asked Trent. ‘Enin and disgrace me — and papal’ repeated 

‘ In the garden, I believe,’ Gillian, amazed. ‘ Wliat do you iiieaii, Mr 

The lavyer, without another word, left the Trent?’ 
room, passed through the Hall, and out by an ‘ What I saj^— every word of it.’ 
open door into the pleasant, formal, old-fashioned ‘Don’t insult me, please, Mr Trent,’ said the 
garden, a favourite haunt of Gillian’s. He soon girl, struggling to be free, ‘My father never 
espied her, seated on a quaintly carved stone Tvas disgraced, and never can be. And now, let 
bench at some distance, deeply engrossed in a me go.’ 

book : a bright-faced, rosy-cheeked girl, with She struggled hard ; but the lawyer’s grasp 
curly browm hair. She heard his footsteps, and was fizmi, and only when his mocking laughter 
closing her book, rose and turned awaj^ Trent, taunted her to greater efforts did she' get loose, 
however, was not thus to be baffled by the caprice leaving a piece of her dress in his hand. Then 
of a mere country girl; so, taking a short-cut, he she ran on, straight into the arms of a tall, 
presently confronted her. soldierly man, vchose bronzed face was furrowed 

‘ Good-morning, Miss Eamsden.’ with anger, ‘ liillo !’ he cried ; ‘ what does this 

‘Good-morning, Mr Trent,’ she replied, with mean? Sweet Gillian and Lawyer Trent I — Why, 
the slightest possible inclination of the head. man, what have you been doing"? ’ 

‘That must be an interesting work, to keep Edward Trent, so far from being abashed and 
your eyes off the beauties of nature on this confused, replied with perfect coolness : ‘And pray, 
bright mornuig,’ he continued. what is that to you, colonel?’ 

Blie made no answer. ^ The old soldier made a step forward with 

So he continued : ‘ Miss Eamsden, could you uplifted cane. ‘ Why, you mean, pettjq skulking 
spare me a few moments ? ’ attorney, how dare you make such an answer to 

‘ Yes, sir.’ mo — to Colonel Adamthwaite of His Maiesty’s 


re me a few moments V attorney, how dare you make such an answer to 

Yes, sir.’ mo — to Colonel Adamthwaite of His Majesty’s 

ITjive YOU any feeling for me, Miss Eainsden ? ’ Service? I see this poor girl struggling to get 
he asked. away from you; I ask you what it means, and 

•‘Yes, sir; a most profound feeling.’ you tell me tha,t it is no business of mine! 

‘ That emboldens me ’ he began. Egad, man, I’ve a good mind to give vou the 


‘I really don’t think it should,’ she inter- soundest caning you ever had in your wretched 

career, and I daresay you ’ve had several’ 

_^Trent, unheeding the interruption, went on: ‘Yes,’ said Trent quietly ; ^aiid I made the 
‘I ran a lavv'yer ; but I can’t beat about the performers pay for it.’ 


‘ Do you know that you are beloved very towards tlie Hall, leaving Edward Trent smiling, 
dearly ? ’ he continued, as if the interview had been of the xfieasaiite'st 

9 ^ believe my father’ she began. character possible, and saying softly to hiniseir : 


else - ^ before long, nevertheless 1 What a neat "little 

^ irlere uiJian, shutting her book, stopped short case it would have been, if he ’d struck me.’ 
in her and looking him straight in the Colonel Adamthwaite and Gillian went straight 

mcQ with her honest brovni eyes, said : ‘Mr to the Hall, the girl telling him, with tlie freedom 
Irent, ^mu are going to tell me that you love of an old Mend as they ■went, all that had taken 
me, and to ask me to be your wife. Please, j)lace. The old soldier pushed into the squire’s 
spare yourself the trouble, for I have never study, and without any preliminaries, launclied 
loyeci you, ana X never can. I want to teU you out into characteristic invective against that 
this as kindly and as gently as possible.’ ■ ‘rascally land-shark,’ as he called Trent, and a 
nor a moment the lawyer stood irresolute and denunciation in no measured terms of Ms con- 
siient. lie was not crushed, for he had never duct towards Gillian, 

expected any other answer from the girl, with The squire listened without any remark or 

any token of astonishment. When the colonel 
vtao m love. But he said: Is that your final paused, he rose, and said: ‘John, wm have been 
answer, Miss Eamsden ? j friends since boyhood. Don’t say anything more 





about tins, because — Ixicauae I wislx Gillian to already prorided for tlie several departments ol 
marry Edward Trent.’ the bouse.’ 

Tlie colonel uttered a forcible expression of In those days and for loir^ afterward?;, the 
amazeiiierit, Gillirji uttered a cry, and sanis: upon company was very select. But few were admitted, 
the couch. or indeed cared to be admitted, to the Beading- 

room; and the twenty cbcau’s for long ccmtinued 
to be more than sufficient for the accommodation 
of the distinguished persons to whom alone the 
trustees awarded tickets of admission. Tlie poet 
Gray, in a letter dated July 23, 1759, gives an 
Thure is at least one spot in this country in amusing account of a visit to this Beading-room, 
vdiicli I have always found the ‘ intelligent He says : ‘ I am just settled in my now habita- 
foreigner’ respectfully disinclined to depreciate tion in Southampton Bow, and though a solitary 
the surrounding evidences of our national good and dispirited creature, not unquiet, nor wholly 
sense. I always like to accompany him thither unpleasant to myself. The Museum will be my 
and listen to his remarks. Underneath the Ionic chief amusement.’ Describing his first visit and 
j portico of the noble building in Bloomsbury, the company he met there, he says: were 

; tliroiigh the entrance hall, past the watchful — a man that writes lor Lord Boyston ; a man 
attendants, who exclude unauthorised intruders, that writes for Dr Barton of York ; a third that 
through the svdng-doors. All ! The first sight -writes for the Emperor of Germany or Dr 
of the Beading-roorn at the British Museum is Peacock, for he speaks the worst English I ever 
not soon forgotten. How many thousand visitors heard ; Dr Stukeley, who wuites for himself, the 
from every part of the world must think so every very wmrst person he could -write for ; and I, 
year, when they stand on the threshold, just who only read to know if there were anything 
beneath the great dome — inferior in diameter by worth writing, and that not without some difi!- 
only two feet to the Pantheon of Borne — and culty. I find that they printed one thousand 
catch sight of the eighty thousand volumes which copies of the Harleian Catalogue, and only sold 
line the -walls, and suggest some idea of the space fourscore ; that they have nine hundred pounds 
required to house the million and a half volumes a year income, and spend thirteen hundred 
stored in the library beyond. pounds, and that they are building apartments 

There is much to be seen and much to be for the under-keepers ; so I expect in the 
learnt in this centre of study and research, winter to see the collection advertised and set 
Authors and bookworms, compilers and scribblers, j to auction.’ 

with students and observers irom every quarter ! Things have greatly improved since Gray’s 
of the world, rub sleeves wutli each other in the time. "The present Beading-room, finished in 
studious silence beneath the dome. To my mind, 1857, was the result of a happy idea of the late 
there are few more interesting sights, and none Mr Panizzi. For many years previous to that 
calculated to leave a more vivid impression on date, it had become e-^udent that the accom- 
the mind of the immense mental activity of the modation provided for readers was altogether 
time. Consider that you are in the centre of insufficient Yarious plans for enlarging the 
one of the greatest collections of books which building had been proposed from time to time ; 
the world has seen ; that you are in contact "with but principally on account of the large expense 
an organisation -which brings within your reach which they would all entail, nothing had coine 
at a few minutes’ notice any book of importance of any of them. At last it occurred to Mr 
wMch the -^vorld produces. Then watch the Panizzi to propose that a circular building should 
attendants at the platform in the centre of the be erected in the inner quadrangle of the Museum 
room as they hand out the books on every sub- to serve as the Beading-room. This admirable 
jeet under the sun which have been applied suggestion was immediately accepted ; and par- 
for by the long lines of readers, representing lianient being at length induced to grant the 
every important nationality in the vrorld, and necessary funds, it "resulted in the present 
you will admit that the scene is an impressive Beading-room. It would be difficult to conceive 
one. a more noble structure so entirely suited to the I 

The history of the library itself is the history purpose to which it is devoted. The building | 
of a remarkable revolution wliich has taken place was completed in a few years at a cost of about | 
within the last two or three generations. One one hundi'ed and sixty thousand pounds, and it ; 
hundred and thirty years ago it originated in has undergone little alteration since. The dome i 
I the purchase of Montague House to store the of the room is one hundred and forty feet in 
i Sioane collection of antiquities, books, manii- diameter, being one foot in excess of that of St 
' scripts, &c. purchased by the nation. Soon after, Peter’s at Borne. Of the eighty thousand volumes 
the trustees of the collection set apart the first in the Eeading-room, some twenty thousand are 
reading-room for the accommodation of such as within immediate reach of the reader, and can 
they ciiose to admit to the privilege of inspecting be consulted at pleasure ; they consist principally 
their treasures. The resolution in which this of the standard w-orks in all the various branches 
step is recorded is interesting to read at this of learning. For toy other book in the library 
date. It is dated December 8, 1778, and by it which the reader wishes to see, he has ^ only to 
the trustees ordered ‘that the corner room in fill up a printed requisition form, taking the 
the base story be appropriated for the Beading- particulars from the catalogue of the library, and 
room, and that a proper -wainscot table, covered the book is brought to his seat in a few minutes 
with green bays in the same manner as those by one of the attendants. 

hi the libraries, be prepared for the same, wdth To my mind, by fiir the most interesting study , 
twenty chairs of the same kind with those in the Beading-room is the readers themselves. 
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Every one who writes much feels the need of 
being in or near a centre of books and informa- 
tion, sncli as London especially is ; and there 
are few within the radius of London -who write 
at all to whom the interior of the Beading-room 
at the British Museum is not familiar. Eegard 
that studious-looking man in spectacles with the 
high cheek-bones and hair brushed back from 
his face. He is the most conspicuous member 
of his row, with his heap of manuscripts before 
him, and the iloor and table around heaped with 
books. You fancy you have seen his face before 
somewhere. Very likely you have. That tall 
gentleman wdtli Ins hat on, leaning against his 
table, and speaking to him with his hands in 
liis pockets, is the head of one of the leading 
publishing houses in London. The chair opposite | 
is occupied by a bilious-looking youth. Me has 
a pile of manuscript before him too ; but he is 
not adding to it; he is deep in the volumes 
before him. As he turns over his work, you 
notice a little collection of newspaper cuttings 
among his treasures. How self-contident he looks 
— even a little bit conceited, you think ; but if 
you are an old habitue, you will not^ feel offended, 
for there may be a warm corner in your heart 
where you keep green the memory of a time 
when you felt somewdiat like tliat yourself. Here 
at the end of the row is a swtartliy visage under- 
neath a fez cap, which is familiar to you. "Where 
have you seen it before? Ah, yes — at Professor 
Brown’s lectures on Boman Law. Its owner is, 
liowevcr, not engaged in the study of law at 
present ; lie is, like many of his compatriots wdio 
i'requent the room, deep in familiar volumes in 
1 elugn and Sanskrit. Here is a passing visitor, 
who has just looked in to consult some book of 
reference ; and here is a humble follower of the 
law making copious notes from the law Reports 
which he has taken from the shelves beside 
him. 

But all these are but the ordinary an<{ scarcely 
interesting frequenters of the room. Here is a 
remarkable-looking old man, upon w'hom your 
eyes in^’oluntarily linger. Every day for years i 
j lie has elbowed his way to this seat. He is 
I always here surrounded with his old volumes, 
j all carefully marked in jilaces, and kept for him 
from day to day. Poorly dressed, thin and worn 
ho looks, his long damp wisps of hair straggling 
down his neck and over his shabby coat collar. 
What a fiice I one of those you , do not forget ; 
with the iine ibrehead, still handsome, despite 
the furro’ws in tlie pinched cheeks. The features 
might suggest those of George Eliot’s Bardo de’ 
Bardi. Watch the long thin fingers glide through 
the sheets of neatly written manuscript, some 
newdy finished, but most of it yellow and faded. 
What is [it all about ? you wonder. He is going 
awmy now. He draws on his thin overcoat^ 

I carefully wTaps his heap of papers with a brown 
sheet, and glides softly out, with his head bent, 
j and the precious bundle under his arm. He is 
but one of many such wdiich haunt the room. 

As you look after him, you begin to realise what 
such a figure might become under Dickens’s 
w’onderful hand ; and it is with an effort that 
you check your fancy as it accompanies the old 
man on his lonely way down the main street, 
aside from the stream of humanity, up some dark 
I staircase, to his cobwebbed den, where he toils on 


in the belief that the rude, proud world, which lias 
passefl him by and forgotten him, will oiie day 
stop to listen to him. 

How different is the vocation of many of the 
readers. Here is a youth taking notes from 
Spencer’s Lata, of Eth ic.^, 'who Avas a moment ago 
engageel on Herodotus and a classical atlas. He 
is only cramming for the London University 
examinations. Here is a dusky native pastor 
from Jamaica writing the history of his country 
amid the London fogs, and it will be all the better 
for that ; and here is a student from Japan deep 
in the literature of the East, wdiich he has 
unearthed in this treasure-house of the West. 

There are pretty faces here too. How sweet 
those pouting lips and rosy cheeks look among 
the dusty tomes. How bewitching does yon fair 
wmrkcr look amid her ]japers and books. Yoii 
cannot help reading the titles as you pass : Holden’s 
Anatomy. Ugh ! Why is it that when young 
ladies ivho have brains chance to be prett}^, they 
are usually doctors or professors? and yet another 
question : wdiy is it that the plain-looking spinsters 
who take possession of the row Hbr ladies only,’ 
are so unsociable to all the owmers of pretty faces? 

I like to watch certain hooks and study the 
persons who use them. A little while ago I w'as 
standing near the entrance as two foreigners came 
towards me. One of them at least was evidently 
a German ; he might have been a professor from 
his appearance ; and the smooth-faced youth wdio 
accompanied him looked like a pupil. He was 
evidently pointing out to the younger man the 
principal features of interest in the room. As 
they passed me, my interest was excited by over- 
hearing the remark in English : ^ Now we will 
see where the English keep their national copy 
of the greatest book of the century.’ I follow^ed 
the strangers with my eyes as they w'ent round 
the room past shelf after shelf until they stood 
still in front of the section devoted to philosophy 
anti science. Then my curiosity got the better of 
me, and I followed them, determined to see what 
in the opinion of the German was the great book I 
of the age. He was taking out the end \mlume in 
the fifth row from the top. I saw them look at 
it thoughtfully, and turn over the leaves without 
reading ; then they put it respectfully back in its 
place. When they had gone, I drew the little 
volume from its resting-place, -where it seemed 
lost in the immensity around. It was Darwin’s 
Oriyin of Species. I took the hook to my seat, for 
the remark of the German had given a new interest 
to its familiar pages. As I turned over the’well- 
thumbed leaves of ‘ the national copy,’ stained and 
worn by many fingers, there were many thoughts 
in my mind ; and as I took it back to its place, 

I was thinking that if I were a poet, I miglit 
indeed choose many a meaner theme for inspira- 
tion than that same small item of tlie great 
national collection. 

How the books accumulate here ! Tlie Museum 
is one of the five libraries in the kingdom to each 
of which is secured by law a copy of every publi- 
cation the copyright of wliich is registered at 
Stationers’ Hall ; the otlier libraries being the 
Bodleian at Oxford, the public library at "Cam- 
bridge, the faculty of advocates at Edinburgh, and 
Trinity College, Dublin. Authors and publishers 
often feel it a hardship to be compelled to present 
copies of their hooks to some or all of the other I 
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libraries, 

wbicb goes to tlie great national library. For the Florence to copy pictures for I, 
year 1883, the number of accessions to the library Eastmere, I gi* 
o!> tallied in this way was ten thousand six hun- ( ’ 

dred and twelve volumes, besides many 
voliimesj pamphlets, music, maps, &c. 
represents but a smc” 
additions to the library. For the sj 
were presented, two thousand 
ninety-two volumes 


cousin, John Harper, sent me to 
Ids great house at 
^ ‘atefully accepted the munificent 
offer lie made me, started off at once for Florence, 
parts of and set up my easel in the ‘city of flowers^ 
^ , But this early in October. By February 1 felt as if I 
all proportion of the yearly had lived there for years, and had made acquaint- 
ame year there ance with nearly all its pictures, palaces, and 
six hundred and churches. After making copies of some well- 
and purchased, twenty thou- known works — ‘Madonna,’ by Raphael ; ‘Madonna 
sand three hundred and fifty volumes, these latter and Two Saints,’ by Andrea del Sarto; ‘Piebi,’ 
being principally publications in foreign countries, by Fra Lippi — I thought I would change my 
The gross total of additions of all sorts for the year ideas by having a face that was not a saintly 
was ninety -four thousand three hundred and six. one to gaze at; so I betook myself to tlic Sala 
Some idea of the extent of the library may be di Venus in the Pitti Palace, and took up 
gained from the size of the general catalogue, my brushes in front of the ‘Bella Donna’ of 
consisting of over two thousand volumes, most of Titian. As the face and form grew under my 
which are still in manuscript, although a beginning pencil, I could not but learn from the favour- 
was made in 1881 with the labour of printing it able remarks continually made upon it in my 
The amalgamation of the several catalogues from hearing, that I had succeeded somewhat better 
which it is compiled has taken years to complete, than usual in transferring a portion of the beauty 
About a fifth of the task was finished when the of the original to my canvas. The picture was 
present Reading-room was built, and now, nearly all but finished, and I was one day adding a 
thirty years after, the work is only on the eve of stroke here and there to the gold embroidery of 
being completed. the dress, when I heard the steps of two gentle- 

There are seats in tlie room for three hundred men pause behind me, and one of them ex-^ 
and sixty x-eaders ; but the number of persons claimed : ‘ Per Bacco, non c’e male ! ’ He began 
who frequent the library continues to increase to talk about my work ; soon learned that I 
every year, and already on many days it is hard was English, and intending to go homewards 
to find a vacant seat. In the year 1883, the shortly ; and before our interview was over, he 
number of books delivered for the use of readers — asked me to copy for him a pictoe in Ms 
irrespective of those consulted at pleasure from gallery, the original of which he wished to part^ 
the shelves of the Reading-room — ^was four liuii- with. He was good enough to say that he had 
dred and seventy thousand seven hundred and been seeking some one who would catch the 
eighty -nine, and the number of readers was one intention of the painter sufficiently well to 
hundred and fifty-two thousand nine hundred supply the copy he wanted; and lie ^thought I 
and eighty-three. might be able to render the meaning of the 

There are few items in the national expenditure original without suixplemeiiting it by fancies of 
which can be regarded with such warm satisfac- my own. He let me fix my own time for work, so 
tion as that for the support of the British Museum I arranged to begin early in the following week, 
library. It is silently doing a great national With the usual formal salutations, we parted ; 
work. It throws open its doors and its treasures and on looking at the card left by my new 
to every comer ; and the number of busy workers patron, I found him to be the ‘Principe Gherado 
which it attracts, shows how keenly the privilege Scliidone,’ of whose small but exquisite collection 
is appreciated. The gain to the nation must be of pictures I knew w^ell the reputation, 
cori’espondingly large.' On presenting myself at the Palazzo, I was 

shouui into the library. The tall man in livery 
who opened the massive door moved so quietly 
across the thickly carpeted floor that the Prince 
liSr THREE CHAPTERS.-— CHAP. 1. not hear his aixproach, and I had time to 

take note of the a|)artment and its inhabitant 
They were talking of brotherhoods the other day before lie was informed of my presence. He was 
at Lloyd Fenton’s, and extolling the good deeds writing, and I observed his high narrow forehead 
done by them, especially by that fraternity called and projecting chin almost unconsciously. His 
in Italy the ‘ Misericordia.’ Each one had some eyes were dark, and rather hard, the nose and 
experience to relate — a tale of benevolence or mouth beautifully formed. When he raised his 
courage — but I sat silent. At length Fenton head and a friendly smile brightened his face, 
asked me a direct question : ‘ Why do you say the Prince was decidedly a handsome man.^ He 
nothing, Cuthbert? You have been in Italy was about thirty; and I had heard of him as 
so long, you must have heard much of the being extremely clever, somewhat of a dMty and 
brethren.’ unquestionably poor. After a few minutes’ chat, 

‘ I have heard something of them,’ was my he proposed to condiict ^ me to the gallery, 

answer, ‘and indeed have had an experience of whither he said my painting-things would have 
treatment at the hands of one of them ; but as been already taken. We walked down cor- 
it is directly at odds with all of yours, it seems ridor hung with tapestry, and scantily furnished 
a pity I should m.ention it.’ with ancient seats, dower chests, and antique 

‘0 no’ — ‘Tell us’ — ‘Yon must’ — ‘We want a vases, after the manner of such places; and turn- 
shadow to all this light,’ was the chorus raised ing sharply to the right, ascended a marble 

immediately. And this is what I told them. staircase, from the landing at the top of which 

Five years ago I was poor enough, and was a door . on, the left admitted us to the picture- 
thankful to take what work came to hand ; so, gallery. The rooms I had already seen were 
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ratlicr sha.bb^’-, and looked as if a good round aiot been uncovered. The servant who follov/eu 
sum might be expended on their re-decoration me went to one of them, and I to the other, 
with advantage ; but the two apartments whicli and ^fhen the heavy blind was raised, I remained 
contained the collection of paintings were in a fe^v moments looking out. The window was 
excellent preservation. The decorations of wall rather high in the wall, and standing on the 
and ceiling were fresh and bright ; the polished floor, one could not see into the garden below, 
floor was 'covered in the centre with a thick I knelt on tlie broad winclow-seat, and from 
carpet ; huge logs flamed on the hearth ; and the my elevation looked down into the inclosiuv, 
place had the cheerful air of being cared for, gay with flowers, and with a fountain splashing 
whicli in my experience was not nsuai in the in the centre. Facing me was a %vai], then 
Palazzi of Florence. another garden, and a long low range of white 

The Prince allowed me to look at the master- buildings. As I watched, a door in the centre 
pieces of art of -which he was the fortunate of these openoJ, and out trooped a Levy of 
possessor, and then paused before a striking nuns. ^ They looked like nieiTv scliool-girls as 
picture — the one of 'which he told me he desired they frisked round and round the garden-walks, 
the most faitliful copy in my power to pro- Tiieir dress of black and white was oddly finished 
diice. He i'urtlier added that the subject of^tlie off by an enormous flapping straw hat, lied 
portrait w^as an ancestress of his, and that it dovui with black ribbon, completely concealing 
was by 2Iorone, that prince amongst portrait- the face, and as unlike as possible to the head- 
painters. gear of any order of nuns when seen outside 

My admiration of the work seemed to make their dwelling. 

Prince Gherado think he should account for ^ Yvdiat convent is that ? ’ I inepired. 
parting with it ; and with something of a frown ‘ It belongs to the order of St. Caterina/ was 

on his handsome face, he said : ‘ The lady was the man's ansv'er ; and as he passed mo to leave 

a Banclinellj ; and her family having long wished the room, lie said in a subdued voice: vms 

for the portrait, I have at length decided they from there that the Princess came.'* 
shall possess it.’ The ITiiicess ! I had not hoard of her, and 

I bowed, and was soon left alone. Placing I found myself once or tvrice ■wondering u’hat 
my easel in the most favourable position, I manner of ];rdy slie vras. 

studied the portrait attentively for a good half- That afternoon, as I was 'v^orking aumy at the 
hour, and came to the conclusion that no light Iiair of Amaranlhe, tlie door on mi^ right opened, 
task liad been assigned me. The picture repre- and the rustling of a dress betokened the pres- 
sented a girl of about twenty, and was entitled ence of a visitor. I i-ose from ray seat as the 
simply ^Amarantlic.’ It was of three-quarter Prince entered with a lady, from "whose face I 

length ; and the laJyk appearance fascinated me could not '^^ithdraw my eyes, so strangely did 

at ’first sight; but her charm became less the she resemble the portrait I was copying. "How 
more 'the features were studied. She wore a well I knew the features t But the face of the 
chess of dark ametbyst velvet, with curious gold iiwng Amaraiitlie bore only a sweet, amused 
orriiiinents. About the throat and wrists there expression as she said : ‘ See Gherado ; the Signor 
was some lovely lace, and she carried a fan of is struck with the likeness 1 ’ and advancing to 
feathers in her Land. The face was of a deli- me, she continued with a merry laugh : That 
cate paleness, and boauti fully formed ; the mouth Amaranthe Bandinelli was my ancestress. Are 
rather large, and with firm, clearly-cut lips. A we not alike 1 ’ 

I well-mod oiled nose and maiked eyebrows gave I stammered some reply, but the w-ords did 
j it character. The forehead -was broad and low ; not come quickly. To sit for days in front of 

j the__ eyes <jf an exquisite gray, wdth lashes so a canvas copying the lineaments depicted thereon 

I dark and long thew seemed to give a violet shade till you know every curve and line, and then 
to the pupils. And most noticeaole of all was to find beside you the picture come to life !— 
tl'iG magnificent wealth of golden hair, which -without a vrord of warning — this -^vas so strange 
hung down -ratliout band or ribbon, being loosely an experience that it took away my self-posses- 
plaited from the shoulders. As I studied the sion for the moment. 

picture, I came to believe that the ^lady had The Princess -was about to tell me more, an^l 

been one who would be more admired -than began, saying : * That Amaranthe %vas not a’ 

beloved, and who ^ would be a cold friend vdien the Prince interfered, sajdng : ‘Badal 
ana a reniorseless foe. I may have WTonged you must not interriipt the Signor. — Bo you 
Amaranthe but _the portrait had all the life- like Ms work 2 Look at itf 

like charm that tlie best pictures by Morone His voice was harsh, peremptory ; and the 
possess, and I believe revealed her^characten ' young wife’s face changed ; a hard look came 
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fa-slijoiis. I some times saw Prince ScMcIone and This was startling certainh*. I pondered on 
Ins lovely wife ; they were invariably alone ; and the request, and was greatly disturbed. Why 
the carrfagG was never drawn tip at tlie side of should I, peaceable Ciitiibert Ainsley, mix niy- 
the avenue %vilh a crowd of loungers encircling self up with the himily troubles of an Italian 
it, as tvas the case with the other vehicles. One household? Then, on the other hand, the lady 
of my Italian friends, Luigi Savelli, told me the might really be imliappy — ill-treated even j and 
Prince was jealous, and that lie allowed his wife at all events it did not seem t'ery wrong of her 
no liberty, adding, that she had run away from to wish for free speech of her nude, or' oven to 
her convent to marry him. I remembered the go back to ^ the ^convent fir a time. I knew Gar- 
footman’s words, and began to believe the state- dinal Bandiiielli well by sight and name ; lie ■was 
merit, notwithstanding my knowledge of the said to be a most amiable prelate, and lie looked 
watchful care ivitli which, the Cliurcli guards her gentleness personified. Perhaps .Ainai'antlie only 
children. wanted me to take him a letter. Anyhow, 

When I thought my work nearly done, Prince the love of adventure, the idea of succouring 
G1ie.racIo became fastidious about the dress, and beauty in distress, combined to determine me 
objected to the colour of the tan and my treat- to accede to the lady’s request ; and before 
rnent of the lace. It seemed as if lie did not leaving the Palazzo next day, I traced in small 
wish the picture finished. I began to weary of black letters on a red patch the word ^Yes,’ 
the alterations ; and after repainting the portions wdiicli would not be noticed unless sought for, 
twice, told him I did not consider the work as it looked like idle touches of the brush, 
improved, and that I must decline more changes. The following day, on uncovering^ my canvas, 
I went one morning early to try tor the last I found pinned round the etlge a little slip of 
time at the lace, when, on taking iip my palette, paper, on which was written : ^ ^ Thank you. 
I noticed on it a large patch of green paint, The day before you go, leave in your box a 
ivliich I certainly had not left tliere, and on it, coil of rope thirty feet long, with a strong hook 
traced in blade letters, w^ere the English words : attached. Send by a safe hand the note you 
‘ Help me. Stay till six. — A.’ will find addressed to my uncle.’ 

This was strange. It savoured of an adven- I hastily hid the paper. Scarcely had I done 
turc. Who avas *A. What did he or she so, when the door on my left opened and ad- 
want? Could it be the Princess? Her name mitted the Prince. He was pleasant, as usual 
perhaps was Arnaranthe. I would certainly I trusted he perceived no confusion in my man- 
stay till six. JBefore that hour the door close ner. He crossed the room to a door in. the wall 
to niy right hand opened; the rustle of a dress behind me, which faced one oii^iny right hand, 
again heralded the enti’ance of the Princess. I and went out. There was a quaint old-fashioned 
had a large open tin box by my side, and as mirror hung rather liigli, which tipped slightly 
the lady was ]passing it, she dropped her fan ; forward, and in which I could see tlie i^efiection 
it fell behind lier, ancl the Prince stooped to of the wall behind me vith its two doors. A 
pick it up. At that instant a tiny scrap of few minutes after the Prince left, I ^ bent to take 
paper fiuttered into my box ; and I perceiving something from my box, and as I raised my^ head, 
it, closed the lid as I rose to salute my visitors. I saw in the glass above me the reflection of 
TJie Princess spoke no word to me, but made his face gazing fixedly at me through the open 
some rapid and not fiivourablc criticisms on door, with so intense, wicked, and cruel an 
my work in Italian. I spoke to the Prince expression, that the features seemed transformed ! 
hi the same language, as I feared 
might not know I understood her 
wiiich w'ere not of the most jiolite 
She did not appear to lieed this, 
tinned her strictures, the gist of wi 
to be her displeasure with tlie hair ; 
it required much more careful fiiiisli. 
the Prince that I must leave for 
a fortnight; therefore, my “work at 
must soon cease, and that I did 
could improve it. He was quite g 
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A mercliant of liigli respectability in Bordeaux 
bad occasion to visit Paris upon commercial busi- 
ness, carrying with liini bills and money to a 
very large amount. On bis arrival at the gates 
of the French metropolis, a genteel-looking man 


who were concealed under the bed and in the 
closet, rushed out, and seized the offenders with 
the property in their j)ossession. The conse- 
quence was that the perpetration of the murder 
was jmevented, and sufficient evidence obtained 


opened the door of the carriage and addressed j to convict the ollenders. M. de Sartine’s inlel- 


liim to this effect : ‘Sir, I have been waiting for 
you some time. According to my notes, you were 
to arrive at this liour ; and your person, your 
carriage, and your portmanteau exactly answer- 
ing the description I hold in my hand, you will 
permit me to have the honour of conducting you 
to Monsieur de Sartine.’ 

The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this 
interruption, and still more at liearing the 
name of the lieutenant of the police mentioned, 
demanded to know what M. de Sartine wanted 
with him, adding that he had never committed 
any offence against the laws, and that the police 
could have no right to detain him. The inessen- 

t er declared liimself ignorant of the cause of the 
etention, and said that when he had conducted 
him to 3L de Sartine, he should have executed 
his orders. After some further explanations, the 
gentleman permitted the officer to conduct him 
to the police official. 

M. de Sartine received him with great polite- 
ness, and after requesting him to he seated, to 
his astonishment described his portmanteau, and 
told him tlie exact amount in bills and cash 
which he had brought with him to Paris, where 
lie was to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, 
and a number of other circumstances, which he 
had conceived were known only to himself. 
Having thus excited his attention, M. de Sartine 
asked him : ‘ Sir, are you a man of courage?^ 

The gentleman, stiil more astonished at the 
singularity of this interrogatory, demanded the 
reason wh}" such a question was put, adding 
that no man had ever doubted his courage. 

M. de Sartine replied: ‘Sir, you are to be 
robbed and murdered this night. If you are 
a man of courage, you must go to your hotel, I 
and retire to rest at the usual hour. But be 
careful not to fall asleep ; neither will it be 
proper for you to look under your bed, or into 
the closet which is in your chamber. You 
must place your portmanteau in its usual situa- 
tion near your bed, and betray no suspicion. 
Leave what remains to me. If you do not feel 
your courage sufficient to bear you out, I will 
procure some one who shall personate you, and 
go to bed in your stead.’ 

The merchant being convinced that M. de 
Sar tine’s intelligence was accurate in every parti- 
cular, refused to be personated, and resolved to 
follow literally the directions he had received. 
He accordingly drove to the hotel, and went to 
bed at his usual hour, eleven o’clock. At half- 
past twelve — the time mentioned by M. de Sartine 
— the door of his bedchamber burst open, and 
three men entered with a dark-lantern, daggers, 
and pistols. The merchant perceived one of 
them to he his own servant. They rifled his 
portmanteau _ undisturbed, and settled the plan 
of putting him to death. Hearing all this, and 
not knowing by what means he was to he rescued, 
it may be supposed he was under great perturba- 
tion of mind during such an interval of suspense. 
When at the moment the villains were preparing 
to take the merchant’s life, four police officers, 


ligence thus enabled him to prevent many cases 
of murder and robbery. 

The second story is as follows. The Emperor 
of Austria, Josepli IL, having in the year 1787 
formed and promulgated a new code of laws 
relative to criminal and civil affairs, and having 
also established wdiat he conceived to be the 
best system of police in Europe, could scarcely 
ever forgive the Frencli nation, in consequesice 
of the accuracy and intelligence of M. de Sartine’s 
police having been found superior to his own, 
notwithstanding the pains he had bestowed on 
that department of his government. A notorious 
Austrian offender, who had committed many atro- 
cious acts of violence and depredation in Vienna, 
was traced to Paris by the police established by 
Ilis Majesty, who ordered his ambassador at the 
court of France to demand that this delinquent 
should be delivered up to public justice. M. de 
Sartine acknowledged to the imperial ambassador 
that the per-son he inquired alter had been in 
Paris ; that, if he wished it, he would inform him 
where he lodged, and the different gaming-tables 
and other places of resort which he had frequented 
while there ; but that he was now gone. 

The ambassador insisted that this offender must 
still be in Paris, otherwise the emperor would not 
have commanded him to make such an application. 

M. de Sartine smiled at the incredulity of the 
imperial minister, and rej)lied to the following 
effect : ‘Do me the honour, sir, to inform tli'e 
emperor your master that the person he looks 
for left Paris about the 10th of last month, and 
is now lodged in a back-room, looking into a 
garden, in the third story of a house,' No. 93 

in Street, in his own capital of Vienna ; 

where Flis Majesty will, by sending to the spot, 
be sure to find him.’ 

It was literally as the French minister had 
stated. The emperor, to his astonishment, found 
the delinquent in tlie liouse and apartment 
described ; but he was greatly mortified at this 
proof of the superiority of the French police. 


A SONNET. 

As when some workers, toiling at a loom, 

Having but little portions of the roll 
Of some huge fabric, cannot see the whole, 

And note hut atoms, wherein they entomb — 

As objects fade in evening’s first gray gloom — 

The large design, from which each trifling dole 
But goes to make the long much -wished -for goal : 
So do we seek to penetrate the doom 
That lies so heavily upon our life, 

And strive to learn the whole that there must be ; 
For each day has its own completed piece. 

The whole awaits us, where no anxious strife 
Can mar completeness : here but Cod’s eyes see 
What death shall show us when our life shall cease. 

L B, Pantox. 
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CELTIC SUPERSTITION. 
Despite tlie existence of a Society for the collec- 
tion of 'VYell-anthenticated ghost-stories, dreams, 
omens, and such, like, it is little better than a 
common23lace to remark that the age of super- 
stition is for Eimope well-nigh past. Doubtless, 
in remote nooks there yet linger fragments of 
eerie tradition ; the fortune-teller yet meets with 
a credulous maid, or an isolated instance of 
revenge for supposed bewitchment or effects of 
the evil-eye may be recorded; but the educated 
mass of the people simply smile at or bewail such 
antiquated belief. No phantom dare remain to 
alarm and perplex the era of electricity. It is 
with races and nations as with man in the 
j^articular : in their early childhood there is a 
wondering awe of nature and her forces; the 
■wind and the sea, the river and the waterfall, 
are either superior beings to be reverenced and 
worshipped in themselves, or they are the 
haunts of spirits and of gods. As for the 
children, of certain races, there exist fairies 
and gnomes ; the world is inhabited by num- 
berless denizens other than mortal ; every- 
thing is regarded with strange amazement, i 
These beliefs are doubtless affected by the sur- , 
roundings and nature of the people. The char- i 
acter and the superstitions of the Saxons, for 
example, harmonise thoroughly; a savage, war- 
like race, mighty and pure, the product of the 
stern North. And so in the ancient legends we 
are told how', in the beginning, all sprang from 
two regions—Nifllieim, the frozen, and Muspell, 
the burning. Into the chaotic chasm the giant 
Ymir, the frozen Ocean, is born ; his children the 
whirlwinds and the barren mountains are the 
foes of the life-giving Sun. He is slain, and the 
earth is formed from his flesh. Then succeeds 
war between ‘the monsters of winter and the 
luminous fertile gods.’ It is all a personification 
of the tremendous struggle of man in tlxose dreary 
northern regions against the eletnents. There 
follows a time of fairy tales, the time when deeds 
of heroic romance are performed, when such 


legends as the Arthurian and Fingalian have 
their birth, and ‘all the land is filled full of 
faerie.’ 

These particular legends are the vague and 
dim expression of some mysterious conflict, at 
the origin of which and of the combatants wc 
can but guess. But for the British people, the 
wonderland of childhood has long been left 
behind ; spirits no longer haunt the streams and 
the meres; the dryads wore banished centuries 
ago from their forest homes in the sunny south ; 
the fairies fled at the sound of the steam-whistle ; 
the pixies of Cornwall died with the old speech. 
Only in the mountain fastnesses of Scotland 
and Wales, and in the forlorn isles set ‘far 
amid the melancholy main,’ does a general 
acceptance of belief in tlie unseen appear at all 
possible. 

It is a truism that the race which is brought 
into most direct contact with the mighty agencies 
of nature is more superstitious than that which 
inhabits a fertile and populous region. The least 
imaginative dweller in a great city probably feels 
something akin to awe in the solitude of the 
mountains or out on the vast ocean by night, 
^yith the dome of the throbbing sky above, and 
the heaving and tumbling waters beneath. Or 
passing through the pine-woods of Gulloden in 
the gathering gloom, he might find come upon 
him with strange vividness and force the old 
Celtic belief— -the belief which Ossian chanted in 
his lonely despair — that the souls of the heroes 
are abroad on the breeze that murmurs in the 
gloaming athwart the field where they fell. And 
so it is that fisher-folk and Highlanders were 
ever the most superstitious of human beings. 
Now that the phantoms are fleeing before tlie 
standards of the School Board, it is in those 
parts of the Highlands furthest removed from 
contact with the new order of things that the 
richest field lies open for inquiring into old- 
world legends and credulities. Those lonely 
isles amici which the tourist sails during his 
summer voyage on the western coast of Scot- 
land are inhabited by a race as far apart from 
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his own as twiligM is from tlie glare of noon- 
day, Familiarity witli nature in Fer wildest 
moods neTer breeds contempt. SometMng of 
tlie desolation of tbe isles has entered into 
tbe islanders. There broods a silence there 
that is at first awful, broken only by the scream 
of the seabird. The sadness that envelops them 
like the mist on the hills is reilected in the 
pathos of the songs, such as that of Macleod of 
Bunverjan 1 or in laments like that of M^Orimmiii ; 
it is present in the faces of the natives. The 
maidens croon ballads as old as Ossian, and as 
pathetic as Iris story. The tales that are told in 
the bothies around the |)eat“fires are of lights 
dancing on the waves where the boat is to go 
down ; of shrouds appearing in the moonlight ,* 
of second-sight ; of fairies and ghostly pipings ; 
of water-snakes and kelpies. ‘ The dreamy grief 
of the gray sea’ has entered into their nature. 
Yet the Celt fears death less than most. He 
has thought so much of it, that it has lost its 
terrors for him. It is a common salutation to 
wdsli one a decorous and peaceful departure, 
instead of the good health which in the Low- 
lands and the south country is the expression of 
courteous interest. 

A tale of the supernatural loses or gains by 
its surroundings. That which is regarded as 
jest in a brilliantly lit London ' drawing-room, 
becomes something very different when recapitu- 
lated in a thatched cottage by one for whom every 
word of the narration is as true as his Hew 
Testament. The glow from the peat-fiire in the 
middle of the floor only serves to make the 
shadows lurk more duskily in the comers ; the 
winds are raging without p a drop of rain is 
blown now and again upon the winclow. Hature 
wears her most awe-inspiring aspect in the 
Hebridean Isles. The mists drift in strange 
shapes along the hillsides, rifting and gathering 
capriciously, now revealing a yawning chasm, now 
hiding the torrent that roars from the linn. Mile 
upon mile of dreary moorland stretches away, 
untrodden by human foot, or without trace of 
human presence, save where a cairn tells of ‘far-off 
old unhappy things and battles long ago.’ The 
seas are as awe-inspiring as the isles. Between 
the islands of Scarba and Jura, boils and roars 
the Atlantic maelstrom — the whirlpool of Corry- 
yreckiii. Many a gruesome legend hangs over 
it, dating from the day when the Scandinavian 
Prince wagered to sail across, and was whirled 
round and round, then went down into the depths. 
Can there be any cause for astonishment at the 
superstition of the Gael ^ ‘ The Celt is the most 
melancholy of men; he has turned everything to 
supernatural uses, and every object of nature, 
even the unreasoning dreams of sleep, are mirrors 
which fiash back death upon him. He, the least 
of ail men requires the reminder that he is mortal. 
The howling of his dog will do him that service.* 
So wrote one who studied long and lovingly the 
Celtic character, and to W’-hom the Isle of Mist 
was very dear. 


The melancholy and superstition of the Celtic 
race may be clue in part to ^ the unsuccessful 
struggle which it has maintained against the 
advance of a slowly but surely conquering power. 
Speech, custom, tlie race itself is being slowly 
overcome ; soon in its separate and distinct 
form it "will have passed for ever. But incor- 
porated with the other elements which go to 
make up the British people, its influence, enno- 
bling and refining, will last with the English. 

Tiiere is a similarity in the superstitions of all 
times and countries. The legend of Fraocli Eilan 
in Loch Awe, of the golden apples guarded by 
a dragon, is but the story of the fair Hesperides 
over again. It is curious also to note that the 
powers ascribed by Adamnan to St Columba, 
in liis biograiDhy of the missionary of Iona, 
coincide with those attributecl to witches, seers, 
and other intermediaries between the ■visible aiicl 
the invisible in the Highlands. The Gaelic 
woman who divines the success of a mission by 
the direction which the smoke takes in issuing 
from the chimney of her cottage, is simply fol- 
lowing the example of the ancient Greeks and 
Eomans. The custom of opening the Bible at 
random to guide one in an enterprise or delibera- 
tion is but a repetition of the sortes Virgilianm, 

Gael and Cymri alike had intercourse with the 
fairies, whom they called by any other name 
than their own; hence the designation of ‘the 
men of peace,’ ‘the hunters in green,’ ‘the good 
people,’ &c. The fairies of the Highlands were 
not by any means the fairies of Shakspeare. 
There is little affinity with the revellers in the 
wood near Athens on midsummer night. Bather 
they were represented as a discontented and fret- 
ful folk, easily offended, delighted when opportu- 
nity afforded to annoy mortals, whom they seem 
to regard with envy and hate. On Friday, the 
Celt’s aversion to naming them was increased ten- 
fold, for on that clay their powers are greatly 
augmented. To wear their favourite colour, 
green, was an unpardonable insult. Bites of a 
complex nature were gone throngh to protect 
the iinbaptised infant and its mother from their 
clutches. Even as True Thomas of Ercildoune 
was spirited away to fairyland, so Ossian falling 
asleep on a shian (green fairy knoll) is kept a 
prisoner there for twenty years. One of our 
oldest ballads — as it chances, a Lowland produc- 
tion — tells of the rescue of Tamlane from his fairy 
captors. A certain minister of Balqiihicldcr was 
less fortunate, for, if legend is to be credited, he 
remains still in the halls of his enemies, not- 
withstanding that an opportunity for obtaining 
his release was presented. Did space permit, 
hundreds of similar tales might be recountccl. 
The flag of wondrous virtue which is kept in the 
castle of Dunvegan on the coast of Skye was 
given to Macleod by the fairy whom he courted 
on the green braes by the sea, and whose story is 
similar^ to that of the mermaid, whom, on moon- 
light nights, the sailors still hear crooning sad 
laments on Colonsay. A Gaelic poem, one of 
many on kindred themes, tells how a maiden— a 
milkmaid — met in secret with the Hunter in 
Green. But on going to confession on the eve of 
St Agnes, she revealed her love, and received from ■ 
her ghostly adtiser instructions to slip under her 
lover’s vest a cross that St Columba had blessed. 
She did so ; and lo ! instead of the Hunter in 
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The urislvB vrere a sort of intermediarj race But among the hills there arc wondrous legends 
between spirits and mortals, and acted the part floating about : the nineteeiitli century Itas receded 
ascribed to the brownies of England and of Low- into the dim vagueness of a dream. Merlin 
land Scotland, If Icliidly treated, they might chanting his incantations ; Llywarcli Hen singing 
render serviea to the family to which they had sad dirges for Gwenn ; Taliesin, the cliiet' of 
joined themselves. Often the guidwife found her bards : these are nearer you there. In the 
.kitchen put to rights, and the lire blazing cheerily Cardigan mines, the knockers are still heard, 
when she awoke. But unkindness drove them indicating where a rich lode may be expected. It 
away at once. A tale is told of an txrisk whose is yet believed that if you cut a turf fuoni Bfc 
customary bov/1 of milk w’as one morning for- David’s and stand upon it, you wdll see tlic 
gotten, and who fled with a wild shriek neVer to Islands of the Blessed. The stones of Helog-ab- 
return. ^ Cunog have their weird story ; many a cottage in 

The urisks are not to be confounded with the the lonely uplands is haunted. Witches Vero 
ghostly retainers wdio guard the fortunes of many consulted and believed in so lately as , 1826. Tho 
an old Scottish family. The phantom drummer Cymri of Wales have their giant too, the good 
of the Bonnie House o’ Aiiiie, beating his blood- Foullces Ty Do, who is always helping tiem. 
curdling roll, is v/ell known. Like old castles When evil, on the other hand, is about to over- 

and nmnsions everywhere, those of the north take them, the Tybiath (== German Akmxcy) or 

countrie are mostly haunted. A spirit lingers in presentiment forebodes it. No singer can 'be a 
deserted Duntiilm, for instance. The McDonalds true bard unless the divine Azmi has descended 
dwelt there till the ghost of Donald Gorm drove upon him. Cader Idris is famous for its inspiring 
them out. While yet his body lay in Edinburgh, influence. Legend has it that to sleep upon its 
his ghost wandered through Duntuhn. Unearthly summit makes a man a poet or a madman, 
voices re-echoed along the passages, shadowy We cannot better conclude than in the words 
tartans waved, there were heard wailing and of one of Mary Ilowitt’s Welsh heroines; ‘I 
moaning. A rash youth dared to ‘ beard the lion believe that there are two great realms in nature, 
in his den ’ with the aid of sword and Bible ; the outward and the inward, the one being as 
but in vain, and so the eerie ruin crumbles away, real as the other. Science can and does penetrate 
The Highlanders are indeed constantly receiving the one, the outward, and will in time lay bare 
messages from the unseen. Thus, it has been aU its mystexies ; but at present — whatever 
revealed to them that another conflict will be science or even intellect may do in time to 
fought on dark Drummossie Moor ; for often, come — they now lead away from and are antagon- 
wMie crossing it in the gloaming of a summer istic to. the inward, which is the realm of spiritual 

e%^ening, has the Gael found himself in the midst life. We Welsh people, like all primitive and 

of the smoke of battle. He has seen the tartans simple nations, as yet retain our hold upon the 
waving, he has seen the broadswords flashing, realm of spirit ; it ’'lias not quite gone from us 
and though he cannot explain the reason, he yet, and there are many living amongst us to 

still believes that his vision is prophetic. whom more or less of the inwaid, the spiritual, 

But a hundred little incidents which by others is revealed.’ 
would pass unheeded are for him fraught with 
the most solemn meaning. The cock which 
crows at midnight conveys the intelligence of a 
death in the neighbourhood. Itching of the nose 
or ringing in the ears bears the same message. 

If his cattle die, the evil-eye has gazed upon them. Frances had not succeeded in resolving this 
The boat that drifts empty out to sea has been question in her mind when Thursday came. The 
pushed fcom its moorings by the fairies. Deeply two intervening days had been very quiet. She 
confident in these beliefs is the Gael. had gone with her mother to several shops, and 

More even than in the Highlands of Scotland, had stood by almost passive and much astonished 

is the influence of the age felt in Wales, while a multitude of little luxuries which she 
“^They’re changing everything nowadays, aren’t had never been suflicieiitly enlightened even to 
the^’-, sir ? ’ was the remark addressed to the wish for, were bought for her. She v/as so little 
writer by an old Welsh %voman in the oldest of accustomed to lavish expenditure, that it was 
churchyards in the oldest and quaintest of walled almost with a sense of wrong-doing that she con- 
cities. "The nineteenth and the thirteenth cen- templated all these costly tiufles, which were for 
turies come very close together in Conway. The the use not of some typical fine lady, but of her- 
train dashing out throiigdi the tube and under selt^ Frances, who had never thought it^ possible 
the walls of the castle is the spirit of iitilita- she could ever be classed under that title. To 
rianism; the mouldering towers and battlements Lady Markham, these delicacies were evidently 
of the mighty castle of Edward I. and Eleanor necessaries of life. And then it was for^ the first 
his queen embody the ancient chivalry. The time that Frances learned what an evening dress 
sound of the old woman’s words rings on like the meant — ^not only the garment itself, hut the shoes, 
voice of a passing bell,* and as it tolls, lo ! the the stockings, the gloves, the ^ribbons, the fan, 
stately dames and gallant knights pass out through a hundred fittle accessories which she had never 
the arched gateways into the mist, and return so much as thought of. When you have nothing 
never more ; the castle waxes old and crumbles ; but a set of coral or amber beads to wear with 
the navvy comes wdth his pick aiicl undermines your white frock, pt is astonishing how miicli 
it ; snorting fire, a shrieking monster dashes up — that matter is simplified.^ Lady Markham opened 
as he comes, all the old beliefs, all the simple her jew^l-boxes to provide for the 'same endless 
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roll of necessities. *TMs will go, witli tliew^Mte 
dress, and tins with the pinhV she said, thus 
revealing to Frances another delicaej of accord 
unsuspected by her simplicity. 

‘But, mamma, you are giving me so many 
things 1’ 

‘Kot your share yet,’ said Lady Maiddiam. 
And she added : ‘ But don’t say anything of this 
to your aunt Cavendish. She 'will probably give 
you something out of her hoards, if she thinks 
you are not provided.’ 

This speech cliecked the pleasure and gratitude 
of Frances. She stopped with a little gasp in 
her eager thanks. She wanted nothing from her 
aunt Cavendish, she said to herself with indig- 
nation, nor from her mother either. If they 
w^ould but let her keep her ignorance, her plea- 
sure in any simple gift, and not represent her, 
even to herself, as a little schemer, trying liow 
much she could get. Frances cried rather than 
smiled over her pearls and the set of old gold 
ornaments, which but for that little speech -would 
have made her happy. The suggestion pnt gall 
into everything, and made the timid question 
in her mind as to Lady Markham’s generous for- 
bearance with her sister-in-law, more dilScult 
than ever. Why did she bear it? She ought not 
to have borne it— not for a day. 

On the Wednesday evening before the visit 
to Portland Place, to which she looked with so 
much alarm, two gentlemen came to dinner at 
the invitation of Markham. The idea of two 
gentlemen to dinner produced no exciting effect 
upon Frances so as to withdraw her mind 
from the trial that was coming. Gentlemen 
^vere the only portion of the creation with 
■which she w’as more or less acquainted. Even 
in the old Palazzo, a guest of this description 
had been occasionally received, and had sat dis- 
I cussing some point of antiquarian lore or some- 
i thing about the old books at Colla, with her 
J father without taking any notice, beyond what 
' civility demanded, of the little girl who sat at the 
I head of the table. She did not doubt it would 
be the same thing to-night ; and though Markham 
j vras always niccj never leaving her out, never 
s letting the conversation drop altogether into that 
; stream of personality or allusion which makes 
Society so intolerable to a stranger, she yet pre- 
pared for the evening with the feeling that dull- 
ness awaited her, and not pleasure. One of the 
guests, however, was of a kind which Frances 
did not expect. He -was young, very young in 
appearance, rather small and delicate, but at 
the same time reiined, with a look of gentle 
melanclioly upon a countenance which was almost 
beautiful, -^^dtli cliild-like limpid eyes, and features 
of ^ extreme delicacy and purity. This was some- 
thing quite unlike the elderly antiquarians who 
talked so glibly to lier father about Roman 
remains or Etruscan art. He sat between Lady 
Markham and herself, and spoke in gentle tones, 
with a soft affectionate manner, to her mother, 
who replied wdth the kindness, easy affectionate- 
ness, which were habitual to her. To see the 
sweet looks which this young gentleman received, 
and to jiear the tender questions about his health 
and ^his occupations -^vlucli Lady Markham put 
to him, awoke in the mind of Frances another 
doubt of the same character as those from which 
she had not been able to get free. Was this 


sympathetic tone, this air of tender interest, put 
on at w’ill for the benefit of everybody with whom 
Lady Markham spoke ? Frances hated herself 
for the instinctive question which rose in her, 
and for the suspicions w^hich crept into her mind 
on every side and undermined all her pleasure. 
The other stranger opposite to her was old—to 
her youthful eyes— and called forth no interest 
at all. Blit the gentleness and melancholy, the 
low voice, the delicate features, something plain- 
tive and appealing about the youth by her side, 
attracted her interest in spite of herself. He said 
little to her, but from time to time she cauglit 
him looking at her with a sort of questioning 
glance. When the ladies left the table, and 
Frances and her mother were alone in the drawdiig- 
rooni, Lady Markham, who had said nothing for 
some minutes, suddenly turned and asked : ‘What 
did you think of him, Frances ? ’ as if it were the 
most natural question in the world. 

‘ Of whom?’ said Frances in her astonishment. 

‘Of Claude, my dear. W^liom else? Sir 
Thomas could be of no particular interest either 
to you or me.’ 

‘I did not know their names, mamma; I 
scarcely heard them. Claude is the young gentle- 
man who sat next to you ? ’ 

‘And to you also, 'Frances. But not only that. 
He is the man of wdiom, I suppose, Constance has 
told you— to avoid whom, she left home, and 
ran away from me. — Oh, the words come quite 
appropriate, though I could not bear them from 
the mouth of Charlotte Cavendish. She aban- 
doned me, and threw herself upon your father’s 
protection, because of’ 

Frances had listened with a sort of consterna- 
tion. When her mother paused for breath, she 
filled up the interval : ‘ That little, gentle, small, 
young man ! ’ 

Lady Markham looked for a moment as if 
she "would be angry ; then she took a better way, 
and laughed. ‘ He is little and young,’ she said ; 
‘but neither so young nor even so small as you 
think. He is most wonderfully, portentously 
ricli, my dear; and he is very nice and good 
and intelligent and generous. You must not take 
up a prejudice against him because he is not 
an athlete or a giant. Tliere are plenty of athletes 
in Society, my love, but very, very few with a 
hundred thousand a year.’ 

^‘It is so strange to me to hear about money,’ 
said Frances. ‘I hope you will pardon me, 
mamma. I don’t underhand. I thought he 
was perhaps some one who was delicate, whose 
mother, perhaps, you knew, whom you wanted 
to be kind to.’ 

‘ Quite true,’ said Lady Markham, patting her 
daughter’s cheek vrith a soft finger; ‘and well 
judged : but something more besides. I thought, 

I allow, that it vroulcl be an excellent match 
for Constance ; not only because he was rich, 
but also because he w'as rich. — Do you see the 
difference ? ’ 

‘ I — suppose so,’ Fx’ances said ; but there wan 
not any warmth in the admission. ‘I thought 
the right way,’ she added after a moment, wuth 
a blush that stole over her from head to foot, 

‘ was that people fell in love wdth each other.’ 

‘So^it is,’ said her mother, smiling upon her. 

^ But it often happens, you know, that they fall 
in love respectively wdth'the wunng people,’ 
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‘ It is dreadful to me to talk to yoii, who 
Iviiow so much better,’ cried Frances. '^^All that 
I know is from stories. But I thought that even 
a wrong person, wliomi you chose yourself, was 
better than’ 

^ The right person chosen by your mother 2 
These are awful doctrines, Frances. You are 
a little revolutionary. Who taught you such 
terrible things 1 ’ Lady Markham laughed as she 
spoke, and patted the girl’s cheek more affection- 
ately than ever, and looked at her with unclouded 
smiles, so that Frances took courage. ^But,’ the 
mother went on, ‘ there was no question of choice 
on my part. Constance has known Claude Bamsay 
all her life. She liked him, so far as I knew. 
I supposed she had accepted him. It was not 
Ibrmaliy announced, I am happy to say ; but 
I made sure of it, and so did everybody else — 
including himself, poor fellow — when, suddenly, 
i without any warning, your sister disappeared. -U- 
It was unkind to me, Frances ; oh, it was unkind 
to me ! ’ 

And suddenly, while she was speaking, two 
tears appeared all at once in Lady Markham’s 
eyes. 

Frances was deeply touched by this sight. 
She ventured upon a caress, which as except 
in timid return to those bestowed upon her, she 
had not been bold enough to do. ‘I do not 
think Constance can have meant to be unkind,’ 
she said. 

‘Few people mean to be unkind,’ said this 
social philosopher, who knew so much more than 
Frances. ‘ Your aunt Cavendish does, and that 
makes her harmless, because one understands. 
Most of those who wound one, do it because it 
pleases themselves, without meaning anything — 
or caring anything— don’t you see? — whether it 
hurts or not.’ 

This was too profound a saying to be under- 
stood at the first moment ; but Frances had no 
reply to make to it. She said only by way of 
ajmlogy : ‘ But Markham approved ? ’ 

‘My love,’ said her mother, ‘Markham is an 
excellent eon to me. He rarely wounds me 
himself — which is perhaps because he rarely does 
anything particular himself— but he is not always 
a safe guide. It makes me very happy to see 
that you take to him, though you must have 
heard many things against him ; but he is not 
a safe guide. — Hush ; here are the men coming 
up-stairs. If Claude talks to you, be as gentle 
with him as you can — and sympathetic, if you 
can,’ she said quickly, rising from her chair, 
and moving in her noiseless easy way to the 
other side. Frances felt as if there was a meaning 
even in this movement, which left herself alone 
with a vacant seat beside her ; but she was con- 
fused as usual by all the novelty, and did not 
understand what the meaning was. 

It was balked, however, if "it had anything to do 
with Mr Eamsay, for it was the other gentleman 
— the old gentleman, as Frances called him in her 
thoughts — who came up and took the vacant |)lace. 
The old gentleman was a man about forty, with a 
few gray hairs among the brown, and a well-knit 
manly figure, which showed very well between 
the delicate youth on one hand and Markham’s 
insignificance on the other. He w’as Sir Thomas, 
whom Lady Markham had declared to be of no 
particular interest to any one; but he evidently 


had sense enough to see the cliariii of simplicity 
and youth. The attention of Frances was sa<Iiy 
distracted by the movements of Ciaiide. who 
fidgeted about from one^table to another, looking 
at the books and the nicknacks upon tliein, and 
staring at the pictures on tlie walls, then finally 
came and stood by [Markham’s side in front of 
the fire. He did well to contrast liimscdf with 
JMarkhain, He was taller, and tlie beauty of 
his countenance showed still more strikingly in 
contrast with Markham’s odd little wrinkled face. 
Frances was distracted by the look which he kept 
fixed upon herself, and wlddi diverted her 
attention in spite of herself away from tlie talk 
of Sir Thomas, wlio was, however, very nice, 
and she felt sure, most interesting and instruc- 
tive, as became his advanced age, if only slie 
could attend to what he was saying. But 
wliat with the lively talk which her' mother 
carried on with Markham, and to which she 
could not Iielp listening all tliroiigh the con- 
versation of Sir Thomas, and the movements and 
glances of the melancholy young lover, she could 
not fix her mind upon the remarks that were 
addressed to her own ear. When Claude began 
to join languidly in the other talk, it was more 
difiicult still. ‘You have got a new picture, 
Lady Markham,’ she heard him say ; and a sudden 
quickening of her attention and another wave 
of colour and heat passing over her, arrested 
even Sir Thomas ’in the much more interesting 
' observation which presumably lie was about to 
make. He paused, as if he, too, wanted to hear 
Lady Markham’s reply. 

‘Shall we call it a picture? It is niy little 
girl’s sketch from her window where she has 
been living — her present to her mother ; and I 
think it is delightful, though in the circumstances 
I don’t pretend to be a judge.’ 

Where she has been living 1 — Frances grew 
redder and hotter in the liusli of indignation 
that went over her. But she could not stand 
up and proclaim that it was from her home, 
her clear loggia, the place she loved best in 
the -world, that the sketch was made. Already 
the bonds of another life were upon her, and 
.she dared not do that. And then there was a 
little chorus of praise, -which silenced her still 
more effectually. It was the group of palms 
which she hact been so simply proud of, which 
— as she had never forgotten — had made her 
father say that she had grown up. Lady Mark- 
ham had placed it on a small easel on her table ; 
and Frances could not help feeling that this was 
less for any pleasure it gave her mother, than 
in order to make a little exhibition of her own 
powers. It was, to be sure, in her own honour 
that this was done, and what so natural as that 
the mother should seek to do her daughter 
honour? but Frances was deeply sensitive, and 
painfully conscious of the strange tangled web of 
motives, which she had never in her life known 
anything about before. Had the little picture 
been hung in her mother’s bedroom, and seen 
by no eyes but her own, the girl would have 
found the most perfect pleasure in it ; but here, 
exhibited as in a public gallery, examined by 
admiring eyes, calling forth all the incense of 
praise, it was with a mixture of shame and 
resentment that Frances found it out. It pro- 
duced this result,' liowever, that Sir Thomas 
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rose, as in duty bound, to examine the per- 
formance of the daughter of the house; and 
presently young Ramsay, who had been watch- 
ing Ms opportunity, took the place by her side. ^ 
'‘I have been waiting for tliis,* he said with 
Ms air of pathos. ‘I have so many things to 
ask you, if you will let me, Miss Waring.' 

‘ Barely,’ Frances said. • 

‘Your sketch is very sweet — ^it is full of feel- 

lUr/si nf 


ing-— there is no colour like that of the Riviera. 
It is the Riviera, is it not ? ' 

‘O yes,’ cried Frances, eager to seize the 
opportunity of making it apparent ^ that it was 
not only where she had bceii^ living, as her 
mother said. ‘It is from Bordigliera, from our 
loggia, where I have lived all my life.’ 

"‘'You will find no colour and no vegetation 
like that, in London,’ the young man said. 

To this Frances replied politely that London 
was full of much more wonderful things, as she 
had always heard ; but felt somewhat dis- 
appointed, supposing that his communications to 
her were to be more' interesting than this. 

‘And the climate is so very different,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘I am very often sent out of England 
for the Tvinter, though this year they have let 
me stay. I have been at Nice two seasons. I 
suppose you know Nice? It is a very in’etty 
place; but the wind is just as cold sometimes 
as at home. You have to keep in the sun ; and 
if you alu^avs keep in the sun, it is warm 
here.’ 

‘ Rut there is not always sun here,’ said 
Frances. 

‘ That is very true ; that is a very clever 
remark. There is not always sun here. San 
Remo was beginning to be known, when I was 
there; but I never heard of Bordighera as a 
place where people went to stay. Some Italian 
•wrote a book about it, I have heard — to push 
it, no doubt. Could you recommend it as a 
winter-place, Miss Waring ? I suppose it is very 
dull, nothing going on?’ 

‘Oh, nothing at all,’ cried Frances eagerly. 
‘All the tourists complain that there is nothing | 
to do.’ 

‘I thought so,’ he said; ‘a regular little 
Italian dead-alive place.’ Then he added after 
a moment’s pause: ‘But of course there are 
inducements which might make one x^ut up with 
that, if the air happened to suit one. Are 
there villas to be had, can you tell me? They 
say, as a matter of fact, that you get more 
advantage of the air when you are in a dull 
place.’ 

‘There are hotels,’ said Frances, more and 
more disappointed, though the beginning of this 
speech had given her a little hope. 

‘Good hotels?’ he said ivith interest. ‘Some- 
times they are really better than a place of one’s 
own, where the drainage is often bad, and the 
exposure not all that could be desired. And 
then you get any amusement that may he going. 
Perhaj)s will tell me the names of one or 
two ? for if this east nine! continues, my doctors 
may send me off even now.’ 

^ Frances looked into his limpid eyes and expres- 
sive countenance with dismay. He must look, 
she felt sure, as if he were making the most 
touching confidences to her. His soft pathetic 
voice gave a faux air of something sentimental 


to those questions, which even she could not 
persuade herself meant nothing. Was it to show 
that he was bent upon following Constance 
wherever she might go ? That must be the true 
meaning, she supposed. He must be endeavour- 
ing by this mock-anxiety to find out how much 
she knew of his real motives, and whether he 
might trust to her or not. But Frances resented 
a little the unnecessary precaution. 

‘I don’t know anything about the hotels,’ she 
said. ‘I have never thought of the air. It is 
my home — that is all.’ 

'‘You look so ■well, that I am the more con- 
vinced it would be a good for me,’ said the 
young man. ‘You look in such thorough good 
health, if you ■will allow me to say so. Some 
ladies don’t like to be told that ; but I think it 
the most delightful thing in existence. Tell me, 
had you any trouble with drainage, ‘when you 
went to settle there? And is the water good? 
and how long does the season last? I am afraid 
I am teasing you with my questions ; but all 
these details are so important — and one is so 
j)leased to hear of a new place.’ 

‘We live uj) in the old town,’ said Frances 
with a sudden flash of malice. ‘I don’t know 
what drainage is, and neither does any one else 
there. We have our well in the court — our own 
v/elL And I don’t think there is any season. 
We go up among the mountains, •when it gets 
too hot.’ 

‘Your well in the court!’ said the sentimental 
Claude, with the look of a poet who has just 
been told that his dearest friend is killed by an 
accident, ‘ with everything percolating into it I 
That is terrible indeed. — But,’ he said, after a 
pause, an ethereal sense of consolation stealing 
over his fine features — ‘there are exceptions, they 
say, to every rule ; and sometimes, with fine 
health such as you have, bad sanitary conditions 
do not seem to tell — whc^i there has been no stirring- 
iLl% I believe that is at the root of the -whole 
question. Peoiole can go on, on the old system, 
so long as there is no stirring-up ; but when' 
once a beginning has been made, it must be 
conuplete, or it is fatal.’ 

He said this vdth animation much greater 
than he had shown as yet: then dropping into 
his habitual pathos : ‘ li‘ I come in for tea to- 
morrow — Lady Markham allows me to do it, 
vdien I can, when the vveather is fit for going 
out : will you be so very kind as to give me 
half an hour, Miss Waring, for a few particulars ? 

I will take them down from your li|)3 — it is so 
much the most satisfactory way ; and perhaps 
3 "ou would add to x^our kindness by just thinking 
it over beforehand — if there is anything I oiiglit 
to know.’ 

‘ But I am going out to-morrow, Mr Ramsay.’ 
‘Then after to-morrow,’ he said; and rising 
mth a bow full of tender deference, -^^ent up to 
Lady Markham to bid her good-night. ‘I have 
been having a most interesting conversation with 
Miss^ Waring. She lias given me so many 
renscignementSy he said, ‘She permits me to 
come after to-morro-w for further particulars. — 
Dear Lady Markham, good-night and d remirJ 
‘What was Claude saying to you, Frances?’ 
Lady Markham asked with a little anxiety, when 
everybody save Markham was gone, and they 
were alone. 
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^ He did not say any tiling about Constance, under the ^tliick beeeli-trees, there is sweetness ; 
He asked about tlie climate and the drains — and there is over all in nature such a continual 
vdiat are drains ? — and if the water was good, wliis|;ier of life, and promise of growth and beauty 
and -what hotel I could recommend.^ still to come, that the silent woods become at 

Lady Markham laughed and coloured slightly, last like enchanted ground to those who wiB 
and tapped Frances on the cheek. *You are a yield themselves to this sweet communion with 
little satirical 1 — Dear Claude ! he is very anxious nature. 

al^out his health. But don’t you see,’ she added, I am not going to teach the art of making the 
^ that was all a covert way of finding out about strong potions and ‘ soveraine waters ’ that played 
Con ? He wants to go after her ; but he does such a large , part ^ in the household physics of 

not want to let everybody in the vrorld see that two or more centuries ago ; but am merely going 

he has gone after a girl who would not have to describe how^ to make simple things for external 
him. I have a great deal of sympathy wuth him, application, which may be safely used, 
for my part.’ Any plant that is to be used should be gathered 

Frances had no sympathy with him. She felt, before its flowers expand, as then it possesses its 
on the other hand, more sympathy for Constance qualities in the strongest degree. Flowps should 
than had moved her yet. To escape from such be gathered the day they open, and, like leaves 
a lover, Frances thought a girl might be jiistifled or herbs, should be plucked in the early morning, 
in flying to the end of the woiicl. But it never just as the dew dries ofi^ and before the rays 
entered into her mind that any like danger of the sun have had time to extract any of the 
to herself was to be thought of, "Slie dismissed virtues. From seven to nine is the best time for 
Claude Eamsay from her thoughts w'ith half herb or flower gatheidng. Each fair pharmacist 
resentment, half amusement, wondering that Con- should provide herseK with a basket, ^scissors, a 
stance had not told her more ; but feeling, as no good apron, one or two good-sized china bowls, 
such image had ever risen on her horizon before, some spatulas, and above all, some of those useful 
that she would not have believed Constance, tin saucepans fltted with earthenware pots inside. 
However, her sister had happily escaped, and to They are the safest and best vehicle for heating 
herself, Claude Eamsay was nothing. Far more oil or wax, and I never knew any accident 
important was it to think of the ordeal of to- happen when using them, 
morrow. She shivered a little even in her The first preparation I should ^ like you to 

vrarni room as she anticipated it. England learn to make is called Hypericum oil and 

seemed to be colder, grayer, more devoid of ointment. It is made from one of the numerous 
brightness in Portland Place than in Eaton family of St J ohn’s wort. It is a difficult matter 
Square. to identify the right flower until one becomes 
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Tise an ointment made of tlie same, wMch slioiild 
be made tlins : ]\Ielt together in the little earthen- 
ware pot I have mentioned, two drachms of 
finely shred spermaceti ; four drachms white wax 
three and a half ounces of the red oil. When 
thorougliiy melted, place the pot in a vessel 
of cold water, and stir with a spatula till it 
becomes cold. The ointment can then be put in 
pots for use. 

A charming preparation to make is ‘Beilis,’ 
as a remedy for sprains, bruises, and contusions. 
Tlie first blossoms of the common daisy should 
be picked. Probably in early summer we should 
get the most abundant supply. Pound the 
blossoms in a mortar until they are reduced 
to a mass of a yellowdsh-green colour, which 
mass must then be squeezed in muslin until the 
juice is extracted. Put this in a clear bottle, 
and add to it one-third of best s|)irits of wine. 
But if, after standing for a few hours, it is per- 
ceived that the sediment rises to the surface 
instead of sinking to the bottom, the quantity of 
spirits of wine must be increased. It is usually 
better to allow the bottle of the mixture to stand 
for some months with the sediment, as that adds 
considerably to the strength of the lotion. Before 
application," however, the Beilis should be strained 
and will remain of a clear brown colour. A 
iinen rag steeped in the lotion and applied to 
the part affected, is the usual mode of application ; 
or if it is preferred, the Beilis may be -rubbed in. 
This lotion has many of the virtues of arnica, 
without the danger which in some cases accom- 
panies the use of that plant. 

We often find slight burns or scalds that 
demand a cooling application which can be 
made and used without delay. On many old 
roofs and walls in the country you will find 
growing largie plants of the green fleshy-leaved 
.stonecrop {Bamvcrvimmi tectonm). Take a hand- 
IVtl of these ; beat in a mortar ; add a tablespoon- 
i'lil of cream; and if you have a coarse sieve, 
pass the mixture through it. Lay a thick cover- 
ing of the soft cool mass on the hurt part ; bind 
on gently, carefully, “with a bandage of linen. 
Tills quickly lessens the pain and abates iiiilam- 1 
mation. 

j Tlie ^ various ‘ green ointments ’ which were 
I much ill p-ogue at one time are many of them 
very cooling and healing. I will describe one 
which I have found very useful in many forms 
of cutansoLis diseases. Take a handful of fresh 
groundsel, and the same of chickweed (Stellaria 
■media), just as they are on the point of flower- 
ing ; place these in a large iron saucepan with 
about four tablespoonfiils of best fresh lard. Stir 
and squeeze the juic}^ stalks with a wooden spoon 
into the lard as it gradually melts. When it is 
all dissolved, let the pan stand in a safe warm 
place for a couple of hours ; then turn the mass 
into a coarse clotlq, and squeeze quickly and 
carefully the green liquid ointment into a basin. 
This niust be stirred a little as it cools, to pre- 
vent its getting too hard. 

A iiseiul ointment for external bruises may be 
made of the wuld Solomon’s seal {Folygonatim), 
This plant is • not common ; but you will find it 
sometimes growing in rather damp shady hedge- 
sides, about eighteen inches high, with large oval 
leaves; and its great peculiarity, the little hollow 
flowers, hanging from under the long flower-stalk. 


Gather the leaves ; bruise them thoroughly in 
a mortar with half a pound of fresh lard ; put 
them into a ■well-covered earthen jar, and set it 
in a %varm place for five days. Take it out ; boil 
it a little ; strain and press it ; then add to this 
liquor another handful of bruised leaves and a 
little more lard, and let it stand as before. If 
you -want the ointment very strong, you can 
repeat this process several times. The last time 
of boiling, add while hot, to every pound of 
the ointment, two ounces scraped yellow bees- 
wax. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

A delightful fresh ointment can be made for 
cooling inflammations, from violets and their 
leaves ; but I have found these more effectual 
when gently simmered in milk and used as a 
poultice, although that seems rather an unpoetic 
use to make of these lovely blossoms. 

Every one must be acquainted with tlie common 
Galium aparine, that grows in every untrimmed 
hedge, with its long, w’cakly, clinging stalks, 
covered wdtli whorls of green leaves, and so 
rough that if you pick it, it adheres to your 
;loves. This plant is knovvii by many aliases— 
goosegrass, cleavers, bedstraw, &c., and is much 
prized in country districts for its virtues. The 
juice is a styptic for arresting bleeding ; and 
the infusion, made with lukewurm water, is a 
valuable medicine. Its nature is so delicate that 
it must not be boiled nor subjected to great 
heat, or the goodness is destroyed. An ointment 
for removing swellings can bo made by simply 
pounding and crushing the whole plant in a 
mortar with some cold fresh lard, and then 
expressing the juice with a little heat applied 
—just sufficient to melt the lard. 

Amongst the plants which possess special 
virtues, i may name the mallow (malm syhestr-is), 
as being useiiil in almost every case where hot 
fomentations are called for. Chamomile for the 
same purpose is well known. 

A favourite |)lant in many places for medi- 
cinal uses, both internal and external, is the 
pretty hyssop {Hyssopus officinalis). This plant 
is so useful in many ways, that it should be 
gathered every spring as it is beginning to flower, 
carefully driecl, and kept for use. One old-world 
remedy for wounds was made from the green 
herb, bruised and made into ointment, with a 
little sugar added ; but that I have never tried. 

It makes an invaluable gargle in quinsy, boiled 
with figs, and used warm. 

Now we must have something sweet to make ! : 
and what so delicious as Pot pound % There are 
numerous recipes in my old book of herbalists 
for making this ; but I will only give two, which 
I have proved and found excenent. If placed 
about a house in large open china bowls, these 
will keep equally fragrant for two years, if 
occasionally stirred. None of our preparations 
depend more than does Pot ponrri upon the 
ingredients being picked at the right time. If 
the leaves are the least wet, the Pot pourri turns 
mouldy ; and if the rose-leaves are picked in the 
evening after the heat of the day, the best of 
their perfume is lost. Therefore, go out early 
on a fine morning to the garden, and bring in 
a basketful i of freshly opened rose petals, and 
also from every flower the yellow stamens, as 
they contain a great deal of the perfume of 
the flower. Pick an equal quantity of lavender 
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blossoms, and put tliem all in a large earthen- 
wfire bowl ; add lialf a pound crushed orris-root, 
which can be bought at a chemist’s ; and then to 
every tAVO pounds add two ounces of bruised 
cloves, and the same of cinnamon, allspice, and 
common salt* Let the whole stand for about a 
fortnight, turning it over carefullir, and thor- 
oughly mixing it every day with your hands, 
and then it will be ready for use, 

A second recipe for Pot poiirri, but which I; 
do not like so well for keeping, tlioiigli it is 
vronderfully fragrant at first, is made in the 
same way, but with equal parts of rose-leaves, 
violets, jessamine, and musk flowers. Naturally, 
the vxoiets must be picked in the early spring, 
dried, and then mixed with the other flowers 
later. To this recipe also add the rind of two 
Seville oranges cut in slices and stirred amongst 
, it. '■ 

If you want a really fragrant plant to lie 
amongst your clothes, so that they shall smell 
of new-mown hay and dried violets, come down 
with me to this deep woodland glade where the 
tall trees grow, making a dark still shade, mossy 
banks on either side, with ferns here and there 
growing in luxuriant beauty. Eveiy old tree- 
stump "in the cool shade bears lovely mosses and 
graceful fronds of ferns, mostly the Polypocliim 
mlgare. One notices, too, the tall stiff spikes of 
the Blechnum horeale, with the low growing carpet 
i of leaves that form the wiiole plant. Dowm here, 
where the w'ood is thick and the interlacing 
branches of the trees make pleasant shade in 
summer, you will And, in the early summer 
months, a slender delicate plant about a foot 
high, the leaves in wiiorls cf six up the stalk, 
and an insignificant little white blossom ; but 
oh, so swmet ! This is the Asperula odomtcty or 
sweet-scented wmodruff, and has ahvays been a 
favourite with housewives to lie amongst their 
stores of linen and to keep aw^ay moths. 

In this slight sketch of herbalist’s w-ork, I 
have only just touched the borders of wixat is 
both a ilseful and an entertaining study; but 
I will gladly add another paper at a future 
time. 

SWEET GILLIAN. 

CHAPTER II. 

There w-as only one passenger by the Comet 
coach, wiiich condescended to stop at the little 
village of Hingleton on its way eastw^ards from 
the metropolis, one bright morning a few days 
after the occurrences related in the last chapter. 
This wms a tall, stoutly-built, young man of five- 
and-twenty, clad in regimentals, with a corporal’s 
chevron on liis coat-sleeves, his face bronzed by 
foreign suns, and his general appearance bearing 
that stamp of smartness which is only to be 
remarked upon men who have seen service, and 
wiio have got to regard the habit of smartness 
as second nature. He seemed anxious to escape 
observation when the vehicle iDulied up at the 
Gaskell Arms, and jumping clowm on the off-side, 
turned swdftly dowm the lane leading to the fields, 
and not until he was wmll clear of the houses 
did he pause to gaze around him. /It seems 


as ii I had never left tiie old place,’ he solilo- 
quised, ‘although it’s six years almost to a day 
since I went away. There ’s the old church ; 
and there’s the x>arsonage, and the avenue of 
elms ; and old Polly Grimruer’s linen hanging 
out to dry, as if it had been hanging all this 
time. And there’ — here lie turned Iiis face in 
the direction to which lie was steering — ‘ there ’s 
the old home, I don’t suppose the old' gentle man 
wull be particularly glad to see me, for, heaven 
known's, I did little enough to win his affection. 
Yet his heart may w’arm wLen he sees the 
red coat, and know^s that I’ve been trying to 
wipe out the disgrace by fighting my country’s 
battles. So here goes.’ Thus saying, he strode 
onwards tow^ards wiiere, amidst a pletisant stretch 
of tree-dotted green, a fine old Tudor niansioii 
reared its gray, weather-beaten gables. There 
w'as no one about on this fair April morning, 
so that the young man, as he- briskly stepped 
out on the well-knowm path, could indulge with- 
out interruption in the reveries natural to a man 
returning after long years of adventure and suf- 
fering to an old home. There w’as a new face 
at the window of the little lodge cottage, a fact 
which struck the young man at once with a 
faint foreboding that changes of one sort or 
another had taken place ; but he walked reso- 
lutely in and asked if Squire Gaskell was at 
home. 

‘Squire Gaskell!’ exclaimed the lodge-keeper, 
with a look of no great friendship at the young 
‘soldier. ‘Squire Gaskell’s been dead this four 
years or more.’ 

The young man turned pale — trees, lodge, 
distant house, and all seemed to swim before 
him, and he had to lean for support against the 
stone gatepost before he could utter a word. 

‘ Squire Gaskell dead 1 ’ lie murmured. ‘ Then 

— then wiio lives here now 1 ’ 

‘Why, Squire Pamsden siire-hq’ replied the 
man ; ‘and I’m thinking he w'ouldn’t he over 
wmll pleased to see a soldier piwling about. 
We’ve had too many soldiers about since the 
war was stoppled ; and there ain’t a man here- 
abouts who owns a chicken wiiat w^ouldn’t be 
precious glad never to see a red coat again.’ So 
saying, he turned into the cottage and slammed 
the door after him. 

A sickening feeling came over the young soldier 
as he stood there, irresolute wiiat to do or where 
to go. Under ordinary circumstances, he would 
have resented practically the insolence of a menial 
at the very gate above , w- hicli w’ere sculptured 
Ms own family bearings, and through which in 
past days he had never gone without respectful 
salutes and courtesies from all who met him. 
But the bitter thought came over him that he 
was an alien — that he had broken his lather’s 
heart by his extravagances and wild doings, and 
that he had been punished for so doing by dis- 
inheritance. He turned slowiy and sadly up 
the lane which he remembered as being famous 
in old times for butterflies and birds’ nests, 
un'willing to tear himself away from a spot 
endeared to him by a thousand memories of 
happy child-life, although he felt that lie had 
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its surly janitor, lie peered over tlie fence for 
a moment, vaulted lightly on to the other side, 
and was amidst the fresh, sweet, fiower-dappled 
grass of what he remembered as the Park 
"Meadow, He had eyes simply for the old house 
away in front of him, externally the same old 
house he had left, yet sadl^, utterly changed 
to him within the last ten minutes. And here, 
iieedless of all else, of blue skies above, of 
glad, bright young foliage all around, he threw 
himself down, and recalled in his mind scenes 
and incidents associated with every window and 
every gable of the old house, from the earliest 
memories of childhood to that last fatal morning 
when, with angry words and a flushed face, he 
defied his father, and flung himself out of the 
house to tempt fortune in the service of his 
country. Perhaps he had been thus for a quarter 
of an hour, ■when he caught sight of a book lying 
open in the grass not many yards in front of him. 
He rose and picked it up. Turning naturally 
to the title-page, he saw that it belonged to 
John Eamsdem As he listlessly turned over the 
leaves, he was aware, by a hurried rustling 
through the grass, that some one was approach- 
ing, probably in quest of the forgotten volume j 
and looking up, he espied a young lady, with 
rosy cheeks, and an agitated expression on a very 
pretty face, that belonged to no other than Sweet 
Gillian, Astonished at the apparition of a red- 
coated stranger, she uttered a little cry, and 
seemed uncertain whether to advance or to retreat. 
Lionel, on his part, conscious that he was a tres- 
passer, although upon his own property, coloured 
up, and stood with the book in his hand, looking 
first at the girl and then at the hook, as much 
as to say : ‘ I expect you come after this book ; 
but, for the life of me, I don’t know how to 
explrdn niy presence here, or to return you your 
property gracefully.’ 

The girl, however, came to his rescue, for, 
although, from the number of disbanded soldiers 
then Tvandering ^over the kingdom in search of 
emj>loyment -vdiich none coidd give them, the 
appearance of a red coat in country districts was 
hailed rather with terror than with enthusiasm, 
poor Lionel looked so very sheepish and unmartial, 
that Gillian was assured j so she said : ‘ I left a 
book here about an hour ago 

There was something in the tone of her voice 
which put the young soldier in turn at his ease, 
so, handing ^the book to her, he said : ‘ I ’m very 
sorry ; I believe I am trespassing, but I couldn’t 
help it; and I found this book lying here. It 
belongs to ’ 

*To papa— that is, to my father, Squire 
Eamsden; and, thank you so much, for he 
is so particular about his books,’ interposed 
Gillian. 

^Thon I am speaking to Miss Eamsden, I 
presume,’ said the young soldier; ‘and I’m glad 
to be able to explain why I am trespassing.’ 

‘Yes, you certainly are trespassing,’ she said, 
smiling. ‘But — I — I don’t think you look as if 
you w^ould do much harm ; only, if papa were 
to see you, he might be very disagreeable, for 
he can’t bear the idea that any one should come 
on to his property.’ 

‘Perhaps he wouldn’t mind so much, if he 
knew who I was,’ said the young man. 

‘Oh, it wouldn’t matter a bit,’ said Gillian; 


‘ he turns anybody off, and has given instructions 
to all the men to do the same. Even the new 
clergyman got turned off, before papa knew who 
lie'was.’: ' 

‘ Well, I haven’t miicli heart to do harm, Miss 
Eamsden,’ said he. ‘A man wdio is revisiting 
his home after an absence of long years, doesn’t, 
as a rule, feel inclined to do harm; he’s too 
glad to get back.’ 

‘ Is Singleton your home, then ? ’ asked Gillian. 
He shook Ms head, and replied: ‘I haven’t 
a home now anywhere ; but •when I had, it was 
at Singleton. — No; I’m not giving hints for alms, 
Miss Eamsden; I’ve, more, money.' than,,, I, ,can 
possibly find use for.’ 

Gillian, who had pulled out her purse when 
Lionel had said that he was homeless, looked at 
him strangely at this remark. 

‘I wish you would allow me to ask you a 
few questions, without considering that I am 
taking a liberty, Miss Eamsden,’ said the young 
soldier. 

‘Certainly.’ , . 

‘ Have you lived here very long ? ’ he asked. 
‘About four years,’ reiflieci the girl. 

‘Squire Gaskell lived here before, did he 
not?’ 

‘Yes; I believe so; but I really know very 
little about it. I was at school at the time ; but 
I remember something being said about the house 
having been in the old family for three hundred 
years.’ 

‘ Then the squire died, I suppose, and there 
was nobody to succeed Mm?’ 

‘ I believe that was the case.’ 

‘ Did you never hear that he had a son ? ’ 

‘ Ho. We came here very suddenly ; and papa 
never talks to me about business matters. But 
there is a lawyer here who knows all about it, 
a Mr Trent; he would give you all informa- 
tion.’ 

‘Edward Trent, by Jove !’ muttered the young 
man ; ‘ the fellow I thrashed at Bonham'' fair.’ 
He paced up and down for a few seconds in 
silence, then he stopped short and said: ‘Miss 
Eamsden, I suppose yon v/ouldn’t believe me if 
I tell you that I am Lionel GaskeU, son and heir 
of the old squire ? ’ 

Gillian turned pale, and her eyes rested on 
the cor|)orars stripes on the young man’s coat. 
‘You — a soldier, not an officer, the son of the j 
squire "wliose family owned the Hall for three 
hundred years ! Of course, if you tell me so, I 
should believe it. But is it not very extra- 
ordinary ? ’ she asked. 

‘It is very extraordinaiy, perhaps ; and it will 
seem all the more extraordinary to you ■when I ' 
ask you, as a favour, not to say a word about 
my being here. I have only one proof about 
me. Do you x-emember wdiat the coat of arms 
over the gate over there is 2 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Gillian ; ‘ there are two boars’ 
heads, then a bar, and a third boar’s head under- 
neath, and the motto is Invicta VeritateJ 
Lionel quietly stripped up his sleeve, and dis- 
played punctured on his arm the arms as 
described by Gillian, mth the initials L. G. 
beneath. 

The girl was evidently much agitated. ‘Mr 
Gaskell,’ she said, ‘I must ask your pardon for 
behaving so strangely to you as I liave ; but 
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in. truth I was rather frightened at first, ^ as 
tliere are so niaiiy strange cliaracters wandering 
about now, especiall}^ old soldiers ; and naturally, 
]3Grhaps, when I came suddenly upon yon as I 
did ’ 

‘Oil, please don't say a word,’ said the young 
man. ‘ If you call your ready acceptance of what 
I have just told you as truth — and remember. 
Miss Eamsden, my proof is not very much after 
all — if you call that strange behaviour in the 
Svonse of being rude, I should be curious to see 
you when you are what you would consider 
amiable.’ He was very little in the mood for 
l^aiidying comjiliments with any one just then ; 
but the Hscinating manner of Gillian, which had 
won for her the epithet ‘ Sweet,’ had even driven 
temporarily from his mind the sudden blow he 
had received in the news of his father’s death, 
and lie was drawn towards her by an unaccount- 
able, inexpressible magic. 

She, ill turn, believed all that he said about 
himself, for in the course of the conversation 
which ensued upon the avowal of Ms identity, 
he displayed an intimate acquaintance with every 
nook and corner of the old Hall and its neigh- 
bourhood, such as could not have been picked 
lip by an impostor. Moreover, she asked herself 
what object could he have in falsely passing 
himself off as the son of the late Squire Gaskelll 
Most ^ of ail, perhaps, she was won over to belief 
ill him by his manner and bearing, wMch, 
although he had lived six years in rough com- 
pany, were eminently those of a gentleman ; and 
although her woman’s penetration saw that he 
admired her, she observed that even after he 
had declared and- proved himself to be Lionel 
i Gaskell, he treated her as the mistress of Hingle- 
ton Hall, and in no single speech or gesture 
seemed to forget that he was a trespasser and 
interloper. 

The sound of mid-day booming from the stable 
clock warned her that it was time for her to 
return homewards. 

‘ Miss Eamsden,’ said Lionel as he took her 
proffered hand, ‘before we part, I have but two 
favours to ask of you — one is, that you remember 
your promise not to say a word about my presence 
here ; the other is, to give me permission to see 
you again.’ 

‘Consider both favours, if they are favours, 
as granted, Mr Gaskell.’ 

The young man pressed her hand ; and in 
a few seconds was wandering slowly back over 
the Helds, his heart full of confficting emotions, 
prominent amongst which was admiration for this 
fair alien, who was mistress of the Hall, which 
had known no owner but a Gaskell during three 
hundred years. And yet, alien as she was, he 
seemed to know the name of Eamsden ; he seemed 
to remember liaving heard his lather spealc of 
‘poor Jack Eamsden;’ but of Gillian herself he 
had never heard. Perhaps she did not belong 
to the neighbourhood. He resolved, however, to 
see Edward Trent at the first opportunity, not 
so much with an idea of finding out if he had 
been actually disinherited, but to learn about his 
father’s death and about Gillian. 

The notion was in his mind, ivhen the man 
himself came along the path in the direction of 
the Hall ; he did not appear to recognise Lionel, 
and would have passed on, had not the young 


soldier sung out : ‘Hillo, Trent! So you’ve for- 
gotten an old friend I ’ 

The kwyer stopped, looked at Lionel keenly 
under his black brows, and said : ‘I have no friends 
to forget, and never had ; you ’re making a mis- 
take ; good-morning,’ and hurried on, in spite of 
Lionel’s declaration of his identity. 

‘Don’t want to see me-— that’s about it/ 
thought Lionel, as he resumed his way, not 
towards the village, but across tlie fields parallel 
with it, for he was unwilling to return before dusk. 

But Edward Trent had recognised him, and 
his feelings may be imagined as he knew now, 
unless he was rapid and sure in the blow he 
dealt, all that he had plotted and planned and 
worked for during* the past six years would be 
discounted. Indeed, he had now to re-aiTange 
matters entirely, and instead of turning in to the 
lodge gate, he walked slowly up the lane, meditat- 
ing deeply as to how affairs, now thrown out of 
the channel he had carefully scooped out for them 
by the sudden re-appearance of Lionel Gaskell, 
could be readjusted. His resolution was soon 
taken, and suddenly changing his slow step for 
a brisk stride, he regained the fields, and looked 
about for the conspicuous red coat of Lionel. The 
quick eyes which could be quite blind if occasion 
required, and which took in every inch of a man’s 
person without apparently looking at it, soon 
descried the young soldier. Trent coming up 
with him, greeted him -with well-affected hearti- 
ness. ‘Why, Lionel, old fellow, I am glad to 
see you ! I really didn’t recognise you just 
now ; but I immediately afterwards recollected ; 
you.’ 

‘ Well, Trent,’ said Lionel, ‘so many sad changes 
have taken place here, that I was hardly surprised 
that my old friends shouldn’t know me. — So the 
poor old father’s dead, and there are new folk at 
the Hall, and I almost wish that I hadn’t come 
back to so much misery. — But you’re looking 
thriving, Trent I ’ 

‘Yes, I can’t complain; it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. Tlie Hall connection is of 
course a very" valuable one for me.’ 

Lionel could have knocked Mrn down for this 
speech ; but his object in seeing the lawyer would 
have been defeated by such a summary pro- 
ceeding ; so he said quietly : ‘ Were you not 
my father’s solicitor at the time of his death?’ 

‘ Yes ; I succeeded my senior in the firm, old 
Tom Blennerhasset, vrhom you remember. It 
was a painful business.’ 

‘Yfhat was?’ asked Lionel. ‘Eemember, you’re 
speaking to a man who has been away for six 
years, and who knows nothing more of -what 
has happened since his absence than that the 
poor old father ivas dead.— What was there 
painful about it ? ’ 

‘Why,’ said Trent, putting his leg over a stile, 
leaning his elbow upon it, and looking at the 
ground, ‘the way the poor old gentleman went 
on about you.* 

‘Grief or anger ? ’ asked Lionel. 

‘Anger. Vowed that you’d broken Ms life 
and his hopes; and finally added the codicil to 
his wiE which cut you adrift from the inheri- 
tance.’ 

‘WeH/ said Lionel, ‘I suppose it ivas a just 
punishment— But teE me, Trent, who are these 
Eamsdens ? ’ 
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'Old ruimsden was a sort of cousin of your 
father’s, poor as a clinrch-mouse, and lived in 
a dingy hole in London, All of a sudden he 
learned that the Hall and twenty thousand pounds 
had been left him.’ 

' Lives here all alone with his daughter then ? ’ 
said Lionel. 

The lawyer gave the young soldier one of his 
keen penetrating looks at the mention of ^ the 
w’ord daughter. ‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘Girl’s 
engaged to be married.’ Lionel’s heart sank, and 
his face flushed Just in time lor Trent to see 
it The lawyer went on : ‘Why, have you seen 
her?’ 

‘ Yes ; I met her by accident this morning. — 
Well, Trent, I’ve notliing more to say, except 
that I don’t wish my presence here to be known. 
But, pray tell me, who witnessed the codicil to 
my father’s will 2 ’ 

The lawyer was a little confused for a second, 
but immediately recovering himself, he replied : 
‘Who witnessed the alteration? Wliy, Colonel 
Adamthwaite of the Grange, and Simson the 
steward.’ 

‘Thanks. — Good-bye. We may meet again; 
but as mj interests here are so small, I shall 
be on the move again soon.’ 

They shook hands with apparent cordiality, 
and parted, each occupied witli strange thoughts, 
which took the shape of muttered remarks — 
Lionel’s, to the effect that ho believed Trent 
w’as a liar and a rascal ; Trent, a strong expres- 
sion of disgust that the young soldier had 
added to the crime of returning to his native 
village, that of having seen and spoken to Gillian 
Banisden ; and, for reasons of his own, a deter- 
mination to prevent the squire from knowing 
that Lionel Gaskeli had reappeared on tlie 
scene. 

From motives best known to himself, Lionel 
Gaskeli did not choose to slee]p in Hingleton, 
so ho walked the three miles between that place 
and Bonham, the nearest market town, and 
having purchased a suit of civilian clothes, 
settled down at the famous Ooc/c Inn and 
Posting -liouse^ where nobody remembered him, 
and where his movements were free and unob- 
served. ^ He had a good deal to think over 
after this, pozdiaps the most eventful clay of his 
life ; and to facilitate the operation, he lit his 
pipe after his evening meal, and, attired in 
his new clothes, sauntered forth into the town. 
^Vllat Trent had told him about Sw^eet Gillian’s 
engagement veas naturally uppermost in Iiis mind. 
For some reason or other, he did not believe it; 
for, in the eyes of Lionel, who had had some 
experience^ in the ways of the fair sex, she had 
not the air of a girl who was betrothed and, 
strangest evidence of all in the young man’s 
mind, she had granted willingly the favour he 
had asked her of being allowed to see her 
.".again. 

Edward Trent’s momentary confusion when 
asked about the added codicil to Squire Gaskell’s 
will, had struck Lionel as remarkable. Of course, 
it was not impossible that the poor old gentle- 
man, irritated, grieved, and insulted by Ms son’s 
behavioim, and especially by the disgrace he had 
brought upon the family by openly enlisting 
as private in a inarching regiment, should have 
taken such a step ; yet Lionel rememberecl liis 


father to be a very different man ; indeed, the 
recollection of his patience and forbearance under 
great provocation added in no small degree to 
the sting JvvHcli the young man felt at the 
news of his death. 

The idea suddenly flashed across his mind, 
what if Edward Trent himself was an aspirant 
for the hand of Miss Banisden ? He was roused 
from the train of thought by the sounds of 
excited voices and the trampling of many feet. 
Looking in the direction whence the sounds came, 
he beheld, in the dim light of the oil-lamps, a 
soldier in uniform, bareheaded, his coat torn 
and bespattered, dragged along by four officers 
of the law, and followed by a small crowd, 
amongst whom were half-a-dozen men who 
looked like gamekeepers. In answer to his 
incj[uiry, a bystander told him that the man 
was one of a gang of poachers who had long 
been the terror of the neighbourhood, and who 
had been taken literally red-handed by Squire 
Bamsclen’s watchers. 

‘ And,’ added the man, ‘he won’t get off under 
two years, if the colonel’s on the bench and 
Lawyer Trent has anything to do with it’ 

Encouraged by his informant’s respectable 
manner and appearance, Lionel asked him some 
questions about Trent, and learned wiiat was 
then the popular report, that the young lady 
at Hingleton Halt was going to be made Mrs 
Trent before long, hence the reason that the 
lawyer was so active and eager in his persecu- 
tion of poachers on the Hingleton estate. 

With a sad heart, the young man turned in to 
his inn, resolved, how^ever, that he would be in 
the Park Meadow early the next morning, and 
that, if possible, he 'would learn the truth from 
Miss Bamsden herself. 

WITH THE GANADIAH MOUISTTED 
POLICE. 

So few people nowadays are without relatives or 
friends wiio, crowded out of the fierce race for 
•wealth in this country, are tempting fortune in 
the colonies, that the following extracts from a 
letter giving certain incidents in the life of a 
private in the Canadian mounted police, ■will 
doubtless be read with cortsiderable interest, espe- 
cially by those who have friends in that force. 
After some remarks on the slowness of jmomotion 
and the difficulty of getting a commission, certain 
of the -svTiter’s personal experiences are given. 

‘And now I ■will tell you,’ he writes, ‘a few of 
my experiences in this country. I joined the 
force some eighteen months ago, and was imme- 
diately fonvarded to this post, where I had, as a 
recruit, to -work with the others for two months 
from nine A. M. to five p.m. building the present 
barracks. The thermometer all that time regis- 
tered between forty and fifty degrees below zero. 
Howeveiv with the exception of a few frost-bites, I 
stood the intense cold very well. Directly we had 
finished building the barracks, I was forced to go 
with another man to cook for the troop for a 
month. You may imagine they did not live very 
well, for I had never cooked a thing in my life 
before. At the end of the month, it happened 
that the sergeant-major required a clerk ; and my 
writing having been seen, 1 obtained the position, 
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which I held for four months. I was then ordered to private quarters, use of sto 

to go on the B Detachment, vdiich consists of clothing and rations all free, • 

three men, of whom, being the senior, I had the five dollars per month (aboiii 
charge. Beer or alcoholic liquor of any kind is of which, as a single man, I 
not allowed in the Territories except by permit able to save sornetliing.’ 
from the lieutenant-governor, so our duties con- There' is one point in tlie 
sisted cliielly in putting dowm the illicit liquor of notice : By the aid of \V 
traffic, wdiich is carried on to a great extent. I rifles — weapons which can be 
remained on the Detachment for eight or nine without stopping to reload-— 
months, and during the first six months, made taken by surprise, were able ■ 
many important arrests. ruffians ten in number anc 

^ The worst time I had was about a month before armed. The result of the si 
I left the Detachment, when I received orders to strong evidence of the value 

proceed to a place called ]\I Creek, a distance cases where the enemy is in ^ 

of three hundred miles. On this trip there were bers, and the fighting quite, 
one officer and two men besides myself, escorting hand, 
the Indian treaty money — ninety thousand dol- 
lars, all in one-dollar bills — to be handed to the 
ofiicer in charge at M Creek, There are 

so many rough characters in the country, three chapters, — chap. it. 

that these expeditions are always attended with 

great danger. As we almost expected, on the The clay before I was to give up work at the 

second night of our journey, towards midnight, Palazzo, I took with me a coil of rope, wrapped 

w'hen we had pitched our tent, posted a man as as a parcel, much wondering what Aniaranthe 
sentry, and turned , in, we were alarmed by a would do with it. The incident of the reflected 
challenge from our sentry. The next moment a face of her husband haunted me, and determined 
shot was fired and we had only time to get out nje to have no hesitation in Mfllling the 
01 our tents, when we were charged by a body of -n • ? ^ t r i. i i 

ten mounted men. tYe had no thne tfget to our Prmcoss s reiinest as I felt that he pos.sessed 
horses, and had to open fire immediately upon ™3o'i'3tedly great capacity for cruel deeds, 
the gang. We carry the Winchester repeating came to talk to me in the Jifternoon, and 
rifles', which hold nine cartridges; we also liad conversed with his usual urbanity; but with 

revolvers, so we managed to pepper them. In less my recollection of what his face could be, I 
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' rJwnc IS, ISSS* 


deal about tlie increased friendliness of the I ‘I doubt if the Princess is happy/ pursued 


Prince, while I was putting the finishing touches huigd, for whom _ the subject seemed to possess 
to my work, and felt uneasy as to ijiy share interest (riierado comes oi a hard and 

in the doings of liis wife; but neyertliel^ devotion to the poor, there are many tales afloat 
placed the parcel of rope in my boic, wmch oi tyranny when thivarted, and he has never 

course I did not lock. Leaving little but the gxipposed to be a carate* to duniesd 

'X.-' , -rx ■*• Ti _ .-X'x..:... 0 J ■ 


varnishing to do to my picture on the morrow, 
I took my departure. 


‘ Does the Princess appear often in society 1’ 
‘Very seldom, and nmr without her liiisbancL 


Once again I strolled to the Cascine, drinking It has been remarked that she is never out of 
in the gaiety of the scene and watching the gay his sij^ht in the ^presence of a third person. She 
throng of passers-by; and on my way home, must find it dull’ ^ ^ 

gazini Wfresli mmder at the beauty of tbe ^ I imagme/ was 

Campanile, touched _at it3_top with the lorely left dinner-table and sauntered 


hues of sunset, and standing out aga.inst the the Ponte Vecohio on the way to my 

clear sky more like some exquisite building in rooms, ivliere Savelli wanted to see some of my 
a dream, than one that has watched the changes sketches. As we came to the Via Condotta, a 
of the city below for five hundred years and company of the ‘ Misericordia ’ were passing along 
more. At the Cafe Bosdni, where I went for it bearing a covered litter, in which they were 
dinner, I heard the friendly voice of Savelli taking some poor wretch to the hospital. We 
caJling me to go to his table, and promising ™ited to let them pass before we crossed the 

to order a proper meal for me, a feat he f f 

•11 -To-*. compaHy advanccd. The figure in the strange 

never considered me capable of peif nii ^ fo Mont rrarments. bearing his taner. turned towards 


myself, 

‘You are leaving us soon, I hear,’ he said. 
‘ How have you succeeded with your picture ? ’ 


black garments, bearing his taper, turned towards 
me ; and with the thrill that is always given by 
a look from eyes behind the two pierced holes 
in the brother’s mask, came to me the idea that 


‘Tolerably well; but it was a difficult one the leader of the band was Gherado Schidone. 


to copy, as all Morone’s are.’ 

‘Have you made acquaintance with the Prii 
cess 1 ’ was his next query. 


I mentioned this to my companion. 

‘Likely enough/ was Ms careless answer. 
‘Gherado is one of the fraternitj^ I know^ He 


‘I have seen her onee or twice, when tbe 

' '1 hA TrrATPn ■nT*nAARRinTii 


Prince has brought her to look at my work. 
How lovely she is 1 and how like the “ Ama- 


The weird procession went on. It was past 
nine and an exquisite night. The moon had 
not long risen, and the tapers of the receding 


ranthe.'’ She told me the lady of the portrait brethren made patches of yellow in the soft 
was her ancestress; but I understood Prince moonlight. Savelli and I sat talking far into 


Gherado to say she was Ms. How is that 1 ’ 


the night, and I made a sketch of the little 


‘ The families of Banclinelli and Schidone have scene that had so impressed itself on my mind, 
intermarried for three centuries, I believe, so morning, I prepared for my^ last visit 

tbe lady may easily be tbe aueestress of both ^ Palazzo w:tb a slight fluttermg of tbe 

Prince and Princess,’ was bis answer. ‘They nerves, and m idea tMt ‘sometbing mi-ht happen ’ 
. , « a XX a t.x. xiy before I I’etumed to my rooms. The picture- 
were ^cousins, I know ; but not ^ course ‘^^Jhin however, bore its usual aspect of peace 

Lie cegree ^Drohibited by our Church. Tneir comfort ; a splendid fire lent cheerfulness to 
marriage was notorious enough without that!’ the apartment, and everything was as quiet as 

‘Ifotorioiis! How*?’ heretofore. On opening my tin box I found a 

‘Why, all Plorence knows that the Princess sign of Amaranthe’s presence, not only in the 
was at the convent of St. Caterina, the garden of absence of the rope, but also in a square letter 
which joins that of the Palazzo Schidone. The sealed with a large coat of arms, and directed to 
Br-ndinelli are poor; and the Princess bad many giia Eminence the Cardiol BandineUi’ _ This 

brothers and sisters; she was destined for the W pocket-book; md m the 

^• 1 . . . 1 , , afternoon I placed my now finished picture on a 

cloister. _ Dimng her probation, however, she ^ 

became m some manner acquainted with the room, and specially at the ‘ Amaranthe/ 
Prince ; and as her father declined to alter his whose face I had studied so long, I summoned 
family arrangements and allow hereto leave the the attendant to carry my impedimenta, and 
convent, Gherado took the matter ’ into his own jumped into the carriage he called for me. 
hands, and persuaded her to elope with him.’ At the appointed time the Prince’s little 

‘Was there not a^ great scandal r English groom called for me at my lodgings 

^ ‘ The carclinars influence was invoked ; by his and informed me that his master awaited me ; 
aid the affair was hushed up and the young and I descended to the street. Here I found 
people forgiven ; but I have heard that not only a little low carriage drawn by a pair of 
did the Prince forego any claim to dowry with ponies ; and during our somewhat long drive, 
his wife, but that he has consented to part with I admired the way in which Gherado guided 
some of the treasures brought into the family the spirited little animals through the crowded 
by former Bandinelli, now to be returned as streets, till, after passing down the Lung’ Arno 
peace-offerings. Your picture perhaps?’ and crossing the river by the Ponte alle Grazie, 

^ ‘Perhaps/ I replied, not liking to say I knew we skirted the Duomo, then ’turned in the clirec- 
it was so. j tion of S. Maria Hovella, and finally, in a small 
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street leadin':; out of tlie Tia del Giglio, paused ‘ Fool 1 I know all ! Death is thy doom ! " 
in front of a large Palazzo, where we halted Then he crossed the room, pushing the furniture 

After being conducted through the usual dreary out of his -way, rang a bell violently, and came 
saloons and galleries, we came to the room in back to my side. When the servants rushed in, 
which were the anti epes for sale ; and they were he ^ cried : ‘See, Giovanni ; the Signor is ill — 
shown us by their owner. I did not think dying, I fear. He just now put his hand to his 
much of the display, and found very few things hept, sprang from his chair, and fell back like 
I could advise the Prince to purchase. It seemed this ! Go instantly and fetch il Dottore SEonte. 
to me that he imist have been misinformed as — Meanwhile,^ you bring me a cordial, water, a 
to the value of the collection. He expressed fan,^ he continued, turnin;^ to another servant; 
no disappointment, however, chose one or two and then to his valet : ‘Unfasten his collar.’ 
bits of inlaid jewellery, and we prepared to ^ While the terrified footmen were hurrying 
leave. I had noticed a lovely chased cup by hither and thither, I still had consciousness 
Benvenuto Cellini, and recommended the Prince enough left to feel that I was now in the 
to buy it ; but he refused, and as we were on hands of a remorseless foe, vrho meant that I 
our way to his carriage, he explained that he should die. Still I seemed not specially dis- 
did not believe it to have been worked by Cel- tressed or grieved, but more as^ if I v'ere out- 
lini, but copied by one of his pupils ; and he side my body as a sx^ectator. Slowly even this 
added : ‘ The original, I claim to possess ; and recognition of outward things failed me ; and 
if you can spare the time, I should like to while Gherado and the valet were trylug to 
show it you. you return with me 1 ’ unfasten my tie and placing cordial on my 

I gladly acquiesced; and we were speedily lips, their faces and voices receded, and became 
driving into the courtyard of the Palazzo fainter and dimmer, till all things faded from 
Schidone. The Prince ran lightly up the broad my consciousness, and I remembered no more. 

staircase, and entering the library in which I 

had first seen him, led me through it to a small COM PRESSED AIR 

hut exquisitely furnished apartment, where he x i, 

said he kept his few treasures. Here I spent, I Ths employment of compressed air in sinking 
think, the most enjoyable hour I had passed in foundations has considerably extended of late 
Florence. The collection was small ; but the years, and has been accompanied by a corre- 
tazzi, intaglios, cameos, and enamels were perfect spending advance in the construction and mani- 
of aieix kmd, and to each a tale of interest was pneumatio appliances and pneu- 

attached. I was fascinated by the charm of ^ v rm A ^ i 

Gherado’s manner, as lie directed my attention f apparatus The sensations experienced on 
to them and told their histories. At length he entering a chamber charged with compressed 

brought me the Cellini vase: it was a cup air, and the impressions, both mental and 
shaped like a nautilus-shell, of exquisitely chased physical, produced by ^ such novel conditions, 
gold. On the rounded portion of the hack was deserve some passing notice, 
a winged Mercury poised on a hall of onyx. In A rough sketch of the end in view and 
the one we had previously seen, the figure was the means employed in its attainment will he 
placed on a silver globe, which spoilt the effect, readily followed. Over the site of the proposed 
and it was, besides, of far inferior finish. The structure — harbour-wall, bridge-pier, or light- 
Prince asked me if I would lilce to make a house — which has to be founded beneath the sur- 
sketch of the vase, as I was so much impressed face of the water, a ‘caisson’ is floated out and 
by its beauty ; and I took out my little pocket- sunk. Constructed indifferently of wood or iron, 
book for the purpose. The Prince gave me a and varying in shape and size with the require- 
cigar, rang for some coffee, and while returning ments of the work in execution, it is not easy 
his treasures to their various stands and cabinets, to define with accuracy wliat is meant by a 
also began to smoke. The servant entered with ‘caisson.’ Suffice it, therefore, to fall hack on 

the coffee, which he placed on a table behind the literal translation from the French, ‘a box 

me, and retired. My companion rose to replace or coffer ; ’ adding, that the floor is placed several 

in a jewel-case a ring left out, while I went on feet above the bottom, and divides the structure 

with my sketch. Presently he handed me my into an upper and lower compartment. ^ The 
coffee, and drinking some himself, sat down and latter, filled with air, pumped in by machinery, 
continued his delightful talk, to which I listened forms nothing less than a large diving-bell. In 
eagerly. The delicious coffee was in a cup of this chamber, the -workmen are employed, exca- 
rather larger size than those in which the vating the material beneath their feet ; the caisson 
beverage is usually served. I was tired, and gradually sinking by its own -weight into the 
sipped it gladly, hollow excavated beneath it A sufficiently firm 

Gradually I found a . curious sensation stealing bottom having been reached, nothing remains to 
over me. I was strangely unable to go on with he done save to fill ^the air-chamber with 
my sketch, and dropping the pencil, listened to masonry, the men building their way upwards 
the Prince. I felt contented, satisfied — hut stilled, till high--w-ater level is reached, when the works 
Sly head fell gently back against the cushioned can proceed as if they were on dry land. The 
chair, and languidly I watched the Prince. His caisson is sometimes left in position, forming part 
talk appeared to grow more rapid, then he of the permanent structure ; at other times it is 
p)aused. Presently he laughed — a low wicked removed, 

laugh, and his face assumed the evil expression Ingress and egress to ^ the air-chamber are 
I remembered so well ; but I was incapable of obtained by means of an air-lock, ^ which prevents 
the smallest effort. Suddenly he rose from his the escape of the air, and is similp in its mode 
chair, leaned over me, and hissed in my ear : of action to that on a canal. The air-lock entered 
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and tlie door closed^ coinnuinication witli the 
outer air is cut o£ valve is aow opened, 
admitting compressed air from ^tlie chamber 
below, which rapidly fills the air-lock. Tliis 
enables the door leading into the shaft to be 
opened. The visitor can now descend to the air- 
chamber, where the task of excavation is being 
carried on. 

On the admission of the compressed air to 
the air-lock, the visitor will experience a sharp 
sensation of pain in the ears, which will continue 
to increase with the pi’essiire. He must at once, 
swallowing the air, force it into the nostrils, 
Inch should be closed by tlie hand. This ^ will 
drive the air into the ears, and afford consider- 
able relief, due to the eriualisation of pressure 
on both sides of the drums. This should be 
repeated as the pressure increases, and until the 
peculiar sensation of opj^ression in the ears has 
abated. If the pain increases, the visitor should 
leave the air-lock, rather than expose himself to 
the pain and risk to which he is unsuited ; for 
one of the most marked characteristics of com- 
pressed air is the immunity enjoyed by some 
persons ijihaliiig it, as compared with the incon- 
venience it causes to others. 

One or two curious effects resulting from a 
denser atmosphere may now be noted. On one 
occasion, a visitor to the air-chamber of a caisson, 
anxious to compensate for any loss of tissue 
occasioned by his exertions, opened and emptied 
Ills flask, carefully screwing on the stof)per. 
On coming to tlie surface, he came again under 
atmospheric conditions, and the flask 
owing to the removal of the 
Whistling can be performed 
-ilty in compressed air ; whilst 
effervescing wines, as champagne, though they 
are as palatable as ever, open flat and insipid. 

PROTECTION AGAINST CHOKE-DAMP. 

After a colliery explosion at Hnswortli in March 
last, Mr C. S. Lindsay sliowed great endurance 
and lieroism in endeavouring to save the lives 
of two fellow-explorers who were overcome by 
choke-damp. Mr Lindsay is said to have carried 
iron nails in his mouth, which he sucked, and 
was thus enabled to resist the efi'ects of the 
choke-damp longer than Ms companions. The 
explanation given wvas, that the carbonic acid 
gas coming into contact with oxide of iron, 
formed insoluble carbonate of iron, and so was 
I'endered^ innocuous. F. R. S., writing to the 
Times with reference to this explosion, says that 
the quantity of carbonic acid absorbed by the 
adoption of tins plan is inappreciable, as might 
indeed be expected, and suggests a respirator 
filled with cotton-wool and slaked lime or caustic 
soda, to absorb the carbonic acid gas or choke- 
damp ; ^or, better still, a cylinder filled with 
same material, carried on the back, with a 
flexible breathing tube and mouthpiece, will 
enable an explorer to remain for some time in 
an atmosphere charged with choke-damp which 
would be at once fatal if inspired directly.^ The 
foregoing is precisely on the principle of the 
Fleuss apparatus, by means of which divers can 
remain below for hours and move about freely ; 
or by which firemen can penetrate dense smoke 
with impunity. 


SISTERLY SYMPATHY. 

What shall I say to soothe thee, sister mine, 

How that stern Death has robbed thy little nest 
Of the sweet bird, whose every song was thine, 

Whose downiy wings thy loving bosom prest ? 

How shall I soothe thee, now those wings are criislied, 
How that the pleasant, twittering voice is hushed ? 

Lift the stray locks from off the clear, dead faco ; 

Let the bright wavelets with their mates unite ; 
These lovely snowdrops in her fingers place. 

Like to her dimpled bosom, pure and white ; 

Deck well the casket round our rare white pearl, 

Our sweet, sweet Margaret, our baby girl. 

Weep not so bitterly, 0 sister dear ; 

Cling not so blindly to that wee dead hand ; 

Think of it, worn and cramped with toiling here, 
Smeared, like the shells beneath the ocean sand. 
Think, had she lived, Care would have lined that 
brow; 

Those eyes would weep, as thine are weeping now. 

Hot as in troubled sleep our darling lies ; 

Ho cruel dreams disturb her calm repose. 

The blue-veined lids that veil her peaceful eyes, 

’Heath thy fond kiss may never more unclose ; 

Hor shall the lisping accents plead in vain 
To her that may not ease the racking pain. 

Dear, let this thought alone console thy heart — 

Such grief as thine, thy child shall never know. 
Think, how the tears unto thine eyes would start, 

As moved the feverish fingers to and fro, 

Lovingly creeping ’neath the kerchief, where 
They burned the breast that loved to feel them there. 

We almost trace upon the cottage floor 
The faint impressions of her pretty feet ; 

Young voices wander through the open door ; 

Some are discordant ; some are low and sweet ; 

And some are like the voice we cannot hear, 

Only not half so sweet — not half so dear. 

.The crumpled pillow where her fair head lay 
Like sunbeam glinting on a seagull’s wings, 

,Thy hand sliali fondle when the gloaming gray 
On thy bowed head its tender shadow flings ; 

Her pillow oft thy loving lips shall seek, 

Because it nestled ’neath her soft, round cheek. 

Let the blue ribbons that she wore the last 
In loops, coquettish, on her shoulders tied, 

With other relics of the hallowed past, 

Be neatly folded, kissed, and laid aside. 

Look, they are tangled ! Shall we loose them ? Ho ! 
Tangled she left them — we will leave them so. 

The daisy meek shall fold its crimson tips 
In modest beauty on her humble grave, 

Pouting for kisses, like her smiling lips ! 

Lifting its bonny head, as if to brave 
The scorn of sculptured tombs, that seem to lower 
On the poor earth where blooms the simple flower. 

; Her soul, dear sister — as the captive bird 
Longs for the sunshine, panteth to he free — 

Yearned for such music as we never heard, 

. Dreamed of such beauty as we never see. 
hlourn we that she has broken her prison bars, 
Knowing that, free, she soars beyond the stars ? 
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by tlie owners ; tlie officers were to receive a j at least while mthin his reach ; and the schenio 
patent of their rank, and were assured that in of the Prussian government does not sho^y that 
case of extraordmaiy service rendered, their ship the naval control nf these volunteers wmiiid be 

mi-M at tlieir request be permanently estab- f and oomplete as to guarantee: 

lished in tlie navy. The object of tbe force that a similar attempt irill 

was to attack and destroy French ships of war; made by any of the states wdio acceded to 
and as a reward for this service, premiums were the Declaration of 1856 to evade the execution 

to be granted according to the importance of of its first article j but it is not unlikely that 

the vessels. The distribution of these premiums one of them may boldly assert that, like another 
in proper proportions amongst the crew was to be famous international agreement, this Declaration 
intrusted to the owners. The French Minister, has suffered ^the modifications to which most 
stating in a note mrhaU that his government European transactions have been exposed ; ^ and 
viewell the German proposal with great appre- with that preliminary justification, may proceed 
hension, as being virtually a return to privateer- to open violation of the stipulations which it 
ing in a disguised form, laid the matter before has undertaken to observe. In such a case, it is' 
the English government for consideration. The probable that the governments of Europe would 
advice of our Crown lawyers v/as taken on the join in remonstrance against such a proceeding ; 

f oint, and they gave an opinion which justified and it is certain that the power to whose special 

lord Granville in making to the French govern- prejudice the violation was committed would 
ment the reply that there were ‘ substantial take an early opportunity of considering how 
distinctions between the proposed naval volunteer far she ^ on her part was bound by agreements 

force sanctioned by the Prussian government and entered into with a state so faithless, 

the system of xnivatecring which "the Declaration It jias been seen, then, that the essential char- 
of Paris was intended to suppress.^ The inference acteristic of^a privateer is that, though owned 
to bo dra-wn from this reply of course was, that by private individuals, she is commissioned by 
England could not xmdertake to represent to a responsible government; and it is scarcely 
Prussia that the execution of her scheme would necessary to apply that description so as to dis- 
be regarded as a %’iolation of the Declaration, tinguish her from pirates on the one hand and 
In the end, the proposal of the Prussian govern- from merchant- vessels incorporated in the navy 
ment was not carried out, and the volunteer on the other. Pirates are those who, without 
navy was never foimed. any authority from any sovereign or state, com* 

Now, it is perfectly true that, at the outset mit depredations by sea or land ; and as no 
at anyrate, these vessels were to be employed single state is responsible for their acts, so every 
against wai’-ships only; but this restriction of nation may seize and punish them. The incor* 
their operations would have been but temporary, poration of part of the mercantile marine of a 
because the announcement made at the com- nation in its regular navy is of course wholly 
niencement of the war, that Prussia would not legitimate ; the vessels are as much subject to 
capture private property at sea, was afterwards naval control as regular war-ships, and are in 
withdrawn. has been well pointed out that just the same intimate connection with the state 
the reason for this announcement being made itself. 

at all was obviously that Prussia hoped thereby ^ ^ 

to induce France to adopt a similar policy, . 

and that by this stop the commerce of the HOjbiit DIVIDED AGrAIhiST ITSELij, 

former, which she was powerless to protect, chapter xxv. 

would be spared, and the strength of the 

latter on the sea in a great degree rendered Fhaxces went to Portland Place next clay. She 
useless. ^ ^ ^ ^Yent with great reluctance, feeling that to be 

-Sow that^ a cool judgment may be formed thus plunged into the atmosphere of the other 
on the subject, it may be said with safety side was intolerable. Had she been able to feel 

that it is difficult to see any real difference that there was absolute right on either side, it 
between ^the volunteer vessels as proposed to would not have been so ctifficiilt for her. But 
be organised and^ the ijrivateers which it was she knev/ so little of the facts of the case, and 
mtended to eliminate from European warfare, her natural prepossessions were so curiously 
Both classes of vessels are owned and equipped double and variable, that every assault was 

private persons for the sake of gain ; in both, painful. To be swept into the faction of the 

the crews and officers are employed by xorivate other side, when the first impassioned senti- 
persons; and ^ in ^ both cases the result of this ment with which she had felt her mother’s 
inevitably be, that the acquisition arms around her had begun to sink inevitably 
01 that gam wmich prompts the enterprise will into that silent judgment of another individuars 
be pursued even though it invoh^e^the disregard ways and utterances which is the Mncirance of 
0£ the rules oi naval ^war. Besides this, the reason to every enthusiasm, was doubly hard, 
hrenen goimriiment iDointecI out, with great She was resolute indeed that not a wnrd or 
acutenes^s, that the clause in the Decree which insinuation against her mother should be per- 
proyided lor the distribution of the premiums mitted in her presence. But she herself had 
by the owners effectually stamped the enterprise a hundred little doubts and questions in her 

as essentially private. It is to be admitted, mind, traitors whose very existence no- ^one 

incteed, that a volunteer navy is under naval must suspect but herself. Her natural remlT^ 
uiscipiine, wdiue privateers are not ; hut this is sion from the thought of being forced into parti- 
a dilterence of degree only, for even a privateer sanship gave her a feeling of strong opposition 
wouia recognise the authority of the admiral, and resistance against everything that might be 
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said to lier, wlien slie stepped into the solemn ‘Yon must not speah to me so ; joii must not 
lioiise in Portland Place, where erery thing w*as — yon shall not ! I will not hear it.’ 

60 large, empty, and still, so different from her Frances was quiet too, and there was in her 
mother’s warm and cheerful abode. The manner also the vehemence of a tranquil nature trans* 
in which her aunt met her strengthened this ported beyond all ordinary bounds, 
reeling. On their previous meeting, in Lady Mrs Cavendish stopped and looked at her 
Markham’s presence, the greeting given her by fixedly, then suddenly^ changed her tone. ‘ Yoxir : 
3Ir3 Cavendish had chilled her through and father might have written to me,’ she said — ‘lie I 
through, ^Sh3 was ushered in now to the same might have written to Qne, He is my only i 
still room, -with its unused look, with all the brother, and^ I am all that remains of the family, ; 
chairs in their right places, and no litter of now that Minnie,^ poor Minnie, who was so much I 
habitation about ; but her aunt came to her with mixed up with it all, is gone. It was natural j 
a different aspect from that which she had borne enough that he should go away. I always j 
before. She came quickly, almost with a rilsh, understood him, if nobody else did ; but he might j 
and took the shrinking girl into her arms. ‘ My have trusted his own Imnily, who would never, ' 
dear little Frances, my dear child, my brother’s never have betrayed him. And to think -that j 
own little girl ! ’ she cried, kissing her again and I should owe my knowledge of him now to that ■ 

again. Her ascetic countenance was transfigured, ill-grown, ill-conditioned 0 Frances, it was | 

her gray eyes warmed and shone. a bitter pill ! To owe my knowledge of my ^ 

Frances could not make any eager response brother and of you and everything about you to i 
to this warmth. She did her best to look the Markham — I shall never be able to forget how ; 
gratification which she knei^ she ought to have bitter it was.’ ^ j 

felt, and to return her aunt’s caresses with due ‘You forget: Markham is my brother, aunt | 
fervour; but in her heart there was a chill of Charlotte.’ \. 

which she felt ashamed, and a sense of insin- ‘He is nothing of the sort. He is your half- 
cerity which was very foreign to her nature. All brother, if you care to keep up the connection ■ 
through these strange experiences, Frances felt at all. But some people don’t think much of 
herself insincere. She had not known how to it. It is the father’s side that counts. — But don’t 
respond even to her mother, and a cold sense let us argue about that. Tell ^ me how is your 
that she w^as among strangers had crept in even father? Tell me all about him. I love you 
in the midst of the bewildering certainty that dearly, for his sake; but above everything, I 
she was with her nearest relations and in her want to hear about him. I never had any other 
mother’s house. In present circumstances, ‘How brother. — How is he, Frances? To think that 
do you do, aunt Charlotte?’ was the only I should never have seen or heard of him for 
commonplace phrase she could find to say, in twelve long years 1 ’ 

answer to the effusion of affection with which ‘My father is — ^^^ery well/ ^ said Frances, with 
she was received. a sort of strangulation both in heart and voice, 

‘How we can talk/ said Mrs Cavendish, leading not knowing wnat to say, ^ ^ I 

her with both hands in hers to a sofa near the “‘Very well!” — Oli, that jis not ^ much to satisfy [ 

fire. ‘ While my lady was here, it was impos- me with, after so long 1 Where is he — and how j 

•sible. You must have thought me cold, when is he living — and have you been a very good | 

my heart was just running over to my dear child to him, Frances? He deserves a good j 

brothers favourite child. But I could not open child, for he was a good son. Oh, teE me a 

my heart before her ; I never could do it. And little about him. Bid he teU you everything 
there is so much to ask you. For though I about us ? Bid he say how fond and how proud 
would not let her know I had never heard, you we were of him? and how happy we used to be 
know very well, my dear, I can’t deceive you. at home all together? He must have told you. 

— 0 Frances, wdiy doesn’t he write ? Surely, — If you knew how I go back to those old days I 
surely, he must have known I would never betray We were such a happy united family. ^ Life is 
him — to lier^ or any of her race.’ always disappointing. ^ It does not bring you 

‘Aunt Charlotte, please remember you are what you think, and it is not everybody that 

speaking of’ has the comfort we have in looking back upon 

‘ Oh, "l can’t stand on ceremony with you ! I their youth. He must have told you of our 
can’t do it. Constance, that had been always happy life at home.’ 

with her, that was another thing. But you, my Frances had kept the secret of her father’s 
dear, dear child 1 And you must not stand on silence from every one who had a right to blame 
ceremony with me. I can understand you, if him for it. But here she felt herself to be bound 
no one else can. And as for expecting you to by no such precaution. His sister was on his 
love her and honour her and so forth, a woman side. It was in his defence and in passionate 
whom you have never seen before, who has partisanship for him that she had assailed the 

spoiled your dear father’s life ’ mother to the child. Frances had even a momen-* 

Frances had put up her hand to stay this flood, tary angry pleasure^ in telling the truth without 
but in vain. With eyes that flashed with excite- mitigation or softening- ‘I don’t know whether 
ment, the quiet still gray woman was strangely you will believe me/ she said, ‘but my father 
transformed. A vivacious and animated person told me nothing.^ He never said a word to me 
when moved by passion is not so alarming as a about his past life 'or any one connected with 
reserved and silent one. There was a force of him; neither you nor— any one.’ Though she 
fury and hatred in her tone and looks which had the kindest heart in the world, and never 
appalled the girl. She interrupted almost rudely, had harmed any one, it gave Frances almost a 
insisting upon being heard, as soon as Mrs Caven- little pang of pleasure to deliver this blow, 
dish paused for breath. Mrs Cavendish received it, so to speak, full 
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in tlie face, as slie leaned forward, eagerly 
waiting what Frances had to say. She looked 
at tlie girl aghast, tlie colour changing in her 
face, a 'kidden exclamation dying away in her 
throat But after the first keen sensation, she 
drew herself together and regained her self-con- 
trol ‘ Yes, yes,^ she cried ; ‘ I understand. He 
conld not enter into anything about us without 
telling you of — others. He was always full of 
good feeling — and so just ! No doubt, he thought 
if ’ you heard our side, you should hear the other. 
But Tvhen you w^ere coming away — when he knew 
you must 'hear everything, what message did he 
give you for me T 

In sight of the anxiety whicli shone in her 
aunt’s eyes, and the eager bend towards ^her of 
the rigid skaight figure not used to any yielding, 
Frances began to feel as if she were the culprit. 

( Hndeed,’ she said, hesitating, ‘he never said 
i anything. I came here in ignorance. I never 
knew I had a mother till Constance came— nor 
any relations. I heard of my aunt for the first 
time from — mamma ; and then to conceal my 
\ ignorance, I asked Markham ; I wanted no one 
j to know.^ 

; It w’as some minutes before Mrs Cavendish 
i spoke. Her eyes slowly filled with tears, as she 
5 kept them fixed upon 'Frances. The blow went 
! very deep ; it struck at illusions^ 'which were 
j perhaps more dear than anything in her actual 
i existence. ‘You heard of me for the first time 

I from Oh, that was cruel, that was cruel of 

I Edward,’ she cried, clasping her hands together 
i — ‘of me for the first time. — And you had to 
' ask Slarkhain ! And I, that was his favourite 
i sister, and that never forgot him, never for a 
day ■!*■■ 

Frances put her own soft young hands upon 
; those which her aunt wrung convulsively together 
j in the face of this sudden pang. ‘I think lie 
1 had tried to forget his old life altogether,’ she 
■ said ; ‘or perhaps it was because he thought so 
; much of it that he could not tell me— I was so 
‘ ignorant I He would have been obliged to tell 
me so iniieh, if he had told me anything. — 

I Aunt Charlotte, I don’t think he meant to be 
unkind.’ 

Mrs Cavendish shook her head; then she 
turned upon her comforter with a sort of indig- 
nation. ‘xVnd you,’ she said, ‘did you never 
want to know? Did you never wonder how it 
was^ that he was there, vegetating in a little 
foreign place, a man of his gifts ? Did you never 
ask whom you belonged to, what friends you had 
at home ? — I am afraid,’ she cried suddenly, rising 
to her feet, throwing off the girl’s hand, which 
had still held hers, ‘ that you are like your mother 
ill 3mur heart as -well as your face— a self-con- 
tained, self-satisfying creature. You cannot have 
been such a child to him as he had a right to, 
or 3-011 would have known all— all there was to 
know.’ 

She went to the fire as she spoke and took up 
the poker and struck the smouldering coals into 
a blaze with agitated vehemence, shivering nerv- 
ously, with excitement rather than cold. ‘Of 
course that is how it is,’ she said. ‘You must 
have been thinking of your own little affairs, 
and not of his. He must have thought he would 
have his child to confide in and rely upon — and 
then have found out that she was not of his 


nature at all, nor thinking of him ; and then 
he would shut his heart close — oh, I know him 
so well! that is so like Edward — and say 
notliing, nothing 1 That was always easier to 
him than saying a little. It was everything or 
nothing "with him always. And when he found 
you took no interest, he would shut himself up. 
— But there’s Constance,’ she cried after a pause 
— ‘Constance is like our side. He will be able 
to pour out his heart, poor Edward, to her ; and 
she will understand him. There is some com- 
fort in that at least.’ 

If Frances had felt a momentary pleasure in 
giving pain, it was now repaid to her doubl\\ 
She sat where her aunt had left her, following 
with a quiver of consciousness everything she 
said. Ah, yes ; she had been full of her own 
little affairs. She had thought of the ma3-onnaisep, 
but not of any spiritual needs to which she could 
minister. — She had not felt any '^vonder that a 
man of his gifts should live at Bordighera, or 
any vehemence of curiosity as to the family she 
belonged to, or what his antecedents w^ere. She 
had taken it all quite calmly, accepting as the 
course of nature the absence of relations and 
references to home. She had known nothing 
else, and she had not thought of anything else. 
Was it her fault all through? Had she been a 
disappointment to her father, not worthy of him 
or his confidence ? The tears gathered slowly in 
her eyes. And when Mrs Cavendish suddenly 
introduced the name of Constance, Frances, too, 
sprang to her feet with a sense of the intolerable, 
which she could not master. To be told that 
she had failed, might be bearable ; but that Con- 
stance, Constance 1 should turn out to possess all 
that she -wanted, to gain the confidence she had 
not been able to gain, that was more than flesh 
and blood could bear. She sprang up hastily, 
and began with trembling hands to button up 
to her throat the close-fitting outdoor jacket -wliicli 
she had undone. Mrs Cavendish stood, her face 
lit up with the ruddy blaze of the fire, shooting 
out sharp arrows of words, with her back turned 
to her 3mung victim ; while Frances behind her, 
in as great agitation, prepared to bring the con- 
ference and controversy to a close. 
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DIET. 


a; PATIENT’S 


Almost of equal importance with the administra- 
tion of remedies to a patient is the question of his 
feeding and diet ; indeed, sometimes this becomes 
the point of consideration, and the amount of 
nourishment taken ma3" make the difference 
between life and death. Unhappily, it is just 
such cases that are beset with difficulty. The 
patient may be exhausted, and refuse food ; or 
he may be unconscious, and hardly able to 
swallow ; or delirious, and violently averse to 
being fed. If the nurse is not impressed with 
the vital importance of getting the prescribed 
amount of food down, she is very likely to give 
up the attempt, and let her patient sink ; yet 
patience, perseverance, and tact can often con- 
quer -what look like insurmountable obstacles. 
I remember one case wffiere the family doctor, 
after consultation with a physician, had onl}’- this 
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comfort to j^ive : ^ If he can take nonrisliment, 
he may puli through ; ^ hut so great was the 
weakness, nausea, and aversion to food, that it 
seemed a hopeless case. But the patient's nurse 
had taken in the situation, and by dint of tea- 
spoonfuls of milk a3id beef- tea, w*ith occasional 
doses of brandy and pieces of ice, she succeeded 
in getting the prescribed amount taken, and 
retained ; and it is not difficult to picture the 
satisfaction of thus rescuing a dear one from the 
very gates of the grave* 

In another case, the patient, a heavy, powerful 
woman and violently delirious, absolutely refused 
to touch the stimulants on which the doctor 
declared her life depended. On lea^dng at night, 
he remarked to a friend who had come to 
inquire : ^ I can do no more. If she cannot be 
got to take a certain [and large] amount during 
the next twenty-four hours, she must die.' The 
friend, a frail little woman, quite unable to cope 
with the patient in strength, hit upon the device 
of putting a small quantity of brandy in beef-tea 
into a teacup. As she approached the bedside, 

I the patient shrieked out : ‘ Go away ! I 've told 
, the doctor and nurse, I won't take any of their , 
nasty beef-tea or brandy. Go away ! I tell yon.' | 

‘ Very well,' was the quiet answer. ‘ But you i 
know I would not give you anything nasty ; and 
what I have in this cup is particularly nice ; but 
if you don’t want it, I can take it myself.’ 

‘Oil, you needn’t do that. If it’s really nice, 

I don’t mind a taste.’ Then, after a sip : ‘That’s 
the queerest coffee I ever tasted, but it is not 
bad ; I don’t mind finishing it.’ In a little while 
came the welcome remark : ‘ I don’t mind having 
a little more of that coffee ; only I won’t have 
her [the nurse, who had given up in despair] come 
near me.’ 

This kind of thing continued through the night ; 
and by the morning, the patient had taken a 
new lease of life, thanks to the tact and per- 
severance of a woman of wit. 

It so happens that in both these instances 
success was achieved by amateurs ; but as a rule, 
such grave cases need professional care, and the 
inexperienced nurse will only have to battle with 
milder forms of difficulty, and by keeping to the 
following simple rules, much of the difficulty w-ill 
vanish ; 

1. Try to he punctual — I say try, because it is not 
always possible to keep exactly to specified times ; 
but as far as practicable, regularity in meals 
should be observed. In convalescence especially, 
it is important that the patient should never be 
kept waiting. All should be ready at the proper 
time, and tte meal served %Yithoiit any question- 
ing as to whether the invalid is ‘inclined’ for 
food. If asked, the chances are ten to one he 
will refuse, when, if given as a matter of course, 
he will take it without grumbling. Breakfast 
should be served as soon after the patient’s 
waking as possible, and before the tidying-up 
process commences. 

2. See that the food is properly served, — By this 
I mean that china, plate, and linen should be 
spotlessly clean, and free from smear or stain, 
and that everything likely to be wanted should 
be ready ■ to hand. If the patient is fond of 
flowers, two or three laid on the cloth will be 
welcome ; and a nurse should bear in mind that 
a daintily served meal is far more likely to be 


attractive than a tray of food put together ‘any- 
how.’ That the cooking shall be good, is of 
course a necessity ; and whatever is put before a 
delicate appetite should be either cold or hot, 
never in the lukewarm state that demands hunger 
as saiiea 

3. Never give much food at a time , — Tins is a 
point on which ^ an inexperienced nurse is very 
liable to make mistakes ; in her anxiety to induce 
the patient to take the nourishment so essential 
to his recovery, she is very apt to offer him a 
heapecl-up plateful, which he contemplates with 
a sliudder ; wffiilst a small quantity of the same 
food would be received without a murmur. It 
follows, therefore, that in such cases the number 
of meals must be increased in proportion to the 
amount of nourishment to be taken. In severe 
cases, it is sometimes necessary to give food every 
half-hour, or even oftener ; and it is then advisable 
to make a list of the amount of nourishment, 
medicine, and stimulant to be taken in the 
twenty-four hours, and of the times at which 
they should be given. If each item is scored 
through as taken, and a mark put against the 
things omitted, the doctor •will be able to see 
at a glance how far his orders have been carried 
out. Of course this jplan is only needful in bad 
cases. 

4. Vary the diet — This is another of the many 
points frequently neglected, and unfortunately, 
not by the home-nurse only. It is wonderful 
how seldom even the professed nurse remembers 
that it is possible to have too much of such a good 
thing as beef-tea made only in one way ; yet I 
should say there are few people who pass through 
a lengthy illness without thoughts anything but 
friendly towards the inventor of that beverage. 

Space prevents our dwelling on the subject of 
invalid cookery, important as it is ; but beef-tea 
is in such universal request, that every nurse 
should remember that it may be made -^nth water 
in at least four or five ways, each having its 
specific flavour ; it may also be varied by using 
half-beef, half-veal, or by combining beef, veal, 
and mutton. Some invalids will take it more 
readily as jelly, which may be varied in strength 
and flavour to almost any extent. In convales- 
cence, the addition of rice, lentils, or fresh vege- 
tables (as allowed) will make a pleasant change ; 
and by taking a little thought and care, a nurse 
can save her patient from the loathing of food, 
and consequent irritability, so frequently associ- | 
ated with the nourishing treatment. Should the 
patient be unable to finish a meal, the remains 
must be at once removed, and not allowed to 
stand about, on the chance of being taken later 
on. The chances are greatly more^ in favour of 
what remains being finished, if it is taken away 
immediately and freshly served on the next occa- 
sion. Indeed, no food of any kind must be 
allo-wed to remain in the sickroom, for the patient 
will be constantly throwing off impurities, readily 
absorbed by both solids and liquids, which, if 
allowed to remain any length of time, become 
actually poisoned and quite unfit for use. At 
the same time, a nurse should be able to lay 
her hand on food and drink at a moment’s 
notice ; and for this purpose it is of advantage 
to have a slab or shelf outside the door. If 
this convenience is not to be had, a small table 
or ordinary bedroom chair may be used, and the 
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food covered witli a piece of gauze or muslin* 
Sliiiiiilants must be given only under medical 
orders, and sliould be as carefully measured as 
medicine. IVhen a certain amount is ordered, 
tlie nurse sliould be particular in ascertaining 
vdietlier it is to be taken tlirougk the nigbt, and 
ivlietlier 'with food. As a rule, stiru'ulants are 
given diluted with water according to the patients 
taste ; brandy may be put into either milk or 
lieef-tea if liked, and in warm w^'eather, ice will be 
lound a welcome dilutant. 

If the patient is well enough to sit up, he will 
be more likely to take kindly to food if he ^^is 
comfortably propped up with piiiows^ and tne 
meal daintily served on a bed-tahle, a simple and 
very useful contrivance, which any carpenter will 
make for a few sliilhugs. If the patient is too 
weak to sit up, his food had better be given in 
a feeder, a sort of covered cup with a curved 
spout ; and the nurse will best be able to support 
him by passing her arm under the pillow and 
raising Ms head on that, instead of merely putting 
her hand at the back of his neck. It is curious 
how some patients will object to a feeder, in spite 
of its cleanliness and comfort. Unreasonable as 
is the iancy, it had better he humoured, and a 
china tea-pot with an upright spout substituted. 
If this fails to give satisfaction, a tumbler or tea- 


cup may be tried ; but it must not be more than 
half-filled, and even then, some portion of the 
contents will very likely get spilled, so that a 
clean napkin should always be tucked under the 
patient’s chin before commencing. 

In cases of extreme exhaustion, it is better not 
to let the patient raise Ms head. He must then 
be fed with a teaspoon, and the food given slowly 
and with care. If much mihs: is being taken, it 
is a good plan to put it in a tumbler, and let the 
patient suck it through a glass tube bent to the 
right angle. These tubes can be procured at any 
chemist’s, and are a comfort equally to patient 
and nurse. 

Such are the general rules for sickroom diet 
and feeding ; but each case will have its special 
features, and the good nurse wiU always be ready 
to .adapt herself to circumstances, and to yield 
implicit obedience to the doctor, in this as in all 
things, even though he give instructions that cut 
at the root of all her preconceived ideas. 


SWEET GILLIAN. 


CHAPTEE HI. 


I Eaelt the next moniing, Lionel was off on his 
! cfaesfc. He found Gillian already at the appointed 
■ spot, and although at a distance she did not 
know him in his civilian garb, when she recog- 
nised him, he felt a thrill to see what he naturally 
fancied to be a flush of pleasure cross her face. 
Still, she was Miss Eamsden of the Hall ; and 
he, whatever he might have been before, was but 
a corporal in a line regiment, so that, although 
he was ali‘ead j smitten by her grace and beauty, 
he maintained the demeanour of a privileged 
inferior. 

^You must have thought it very presumptive 
of me, Miss Eamsden,’ he said, Ho ask you to 
give me another interview ; but I know no one 
cdse here on w’hom I can depend to give me the 


information I “want. I met Trent after I left 
you yesterday. All he could tell me was that 
iny father died in great anger with me, and 
disinherited me in favour of your father.’ 

*Ancl I fear I can add very little to what Mr 
Trent has told yon,’ said Gillian. ‘Simply, Mr 
Gaskeli, I would warn you against him, if any 
old grudge still exists between you ; and although 
I avoid speaking ill of any one as a rule, I do 
not think I slioiiid believe all he said.’ 

A feeling of joy thrilled through Lionel. If 
this bright-eyed, honest-speaking girl %vas really 
engaged to Edward Trent, most assuredly she 
vrould not speak of him in this manner. 

‘ I know, or, rather, I remember enough about 
liim,’ said Lionel, ‘ to be enabled to place a correct 
value on -what he says, Miss Itamsden ; for 
instance, he told me one thing wdiich I did not 
believe, about you.’ 

‘ About me 1 What did he say ? ’ 

‘ He said you were engaged to be married.’ 

‘ I am glad you did not believe it, Iilr 
GaskeU,’ said Gillian. ‘But you will hear it 
often. Indeed, I believe it is regarded as a fact 
by many people %vlio ought to know me better 
than to think that I should swear to love, honour, 
and obey a man for whom I have the gi'eatest 
contempt’ 

‘ I am so glad to hear you say so 1 ’ exclaimed 
Lionel, unable to repress his feelings. ‘I mean, 
I should be so sorry to think that you should 
throw yourself away on him.’ 

‘ But,’ said Gillian, ‘ where there is smoke there 
is Are. I don’t know why it is, Mr Gaskeli, 

' but I feel that I may confide in j^ou,’ 

‘ Oh, that you may, Miss Eamsdeii I ’ enthusias- 
tically exclaimed the young soldier. 

‘He is ceaseless in his efforts to get me to 
accept Mm,’ continued the girl. ‘I have no 
peace from Mm, although I have firmly refused 
him, and the worst of the matter is that papa 
himself wishes me to marry him.’ 

‘ Squire Ramsden wishes Ms daughter to marry 
a pettifogging country attorney, who ten years 
back -was sweeping out an oflice in Lincoln’s Inn ! ’ 
exclaimed Lionel. ‘ Hov/ can he possibly think 
that such a marriage would be happy and in 
keeping with your position here? You amaze 
me, Miss Kamsden ! ’ 

‘You will be amazed still more, Mr Gaskeli,’ 
continued Gillian, ‘when I tell you that, to 
strengthen himself and to weaken my resistance, 
Mr Trent told me that unless I accepted him, 
he would ruin and disgrace us.’ 

‘ How could he do that ? ’ asked Lionel, Then, 
after a pause : ‘ Miss Ramsden, if he says he 
can ruin and disgrace you, and your father" urges 
you to accept him, depend upon it that there 
is some secret between them — please, do not inter- 
|)ret my words into derogation of your father— 
which is at the root of the whole affair. But' I 
feel certain that in course of time something will 
be found out that will astonish us and every 
one but the principal agent. I cannot believe 
that as a pimishinent for what 'were mere boyish 
excesses at the worst, my father, who loved me 
as being the nearest human tie which bound him 
to earth, should have disinherited me ; and I 
cannot believe that his last feelings towards me 
were of anger. I should not have suspected 
anything at all, I think, if you had not told me 
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tliat your fatlier ^rislied you to marry Ed%vard 
Trent. Wliy slioiild you be doomed to a man 
who, unless lie lias improved out of recognition 
of late years, has not a single attractive feature 
in liis character V 

They vrere sitting side by side on the fallen 
trunk of a huge oak, and as the cheery sun 
slanted through the trellis- work of young leaves 
upon the graceful figure of the girl, Lionel felt 
that what seemed to he merely an accident was 
ill reality a merciful intervention of Providence, 
which had sent him here to shelter from coming 
evil so fair a creature. 

‘Did you never hear of me, MisS' Eamsden, 
before you came to Hingleton ? ^ he asked. 

‘Never. I was at school when this great 
change in our station occurred,* and although 
I had heard my hither speak of “ old Tom 
Gaskfdl,” I hardly knew who he was or where 
he lived.’ 

‘Hush! Miss Eamsden. I hear voices close 
by. I would not have you discovered here with 

me for worlds. You must return home, and 

May I see you agniii to-morrow? I feel, some- 
how or other, as if I had been sent to ward off 
a terrible evil from you ; and I don’t know how 
to thank you for your kindness in making a 
confidant of me.’ 

‘Mr Gaskeil, I am only a simple country giii,’ 
said Gillian, ‘yet I intuitively know whom I 
can trust and whom I cannot. — Good-bye, until 
to-morrow.’ 

This time, Lionel Gaskeil raised the girl’s 
hand to his lips. He watched her active form 
disappear in the plantation, then listened. The 
voices seemed to be in the lane immediately 
underneath him, and one of them he recognised 
to be that of Edward Trent. Creeping noiselessly 
along, he arrived at the paling which separated 
the meadow-land from the lane, and which stood 
at the top of a high, thickly grown bank, and 
peering through a fissure, he saw Edward Trent 
talking to a rough-looldng man clad in a vel- 
veteen coat, and corduroy trousers tucked into 
leggings. Trent was saying: ‘Very well, Nehe- 
miah. Mind, the risk is all mine, and the gain 
yours. The squire and the colonel are deter- 
mined to stop poaching; and they both, finding 
that keepers and watchers are of no good, have 
given me full powers to act. Of course, I know 
you and all your lot well enough; I know all 
your haunts, where you sell the gmme, even your 
gibberish and watchwords.’ 

‘Blest if I doaii’t thinlc you know ’most every- 
thing, Master Trent,’ said the man. 

‘No; I’m not so perfect as that ; but I know 
that a poacher fears a lawyer more than he does 
ail the keepers in the county.’ 

‘ That ’s true for you,’ mumbled the man, 

‘WeU,’ continued Trent, ‘if you manage what 
I say, it will be worth your while, and not a 
bit of harm shall come to you. Don’t be up 
to any jobs until you hear from me. I’ll write 
to you at the old place.’ 

Then they separated; the rough-looking man 
taking the iielcl-path in the direction of Hingleton, 
Edward Trent going towards the park gate. He 
went straight to the squire’s study, and found 
the colonel with a London paper in his hand, 
holding forth to his frieiid the squire about the 
situation in Eiiroxae. 


‘Well, Mr Trent,’ said Colonel Adamtliwaite, 
‘so _^those^ blackguards the poachers are still at 
it, ill spite of all your sharpness and activity. 
However,^ I’m determined to x)ut a stop to it, 
and I will, even if I kee]> a company of my 
regiment on the watch all night witli loaded 
muskets.’^ 

‘ I admit that my efforts liaven’t as yet met with 
much success, colonel,’ said Trent; ‘but if in a 
short time I don’t bring the ringleader before 
you at petty sessions, I’ll throw up the job and 
admit myself beaten. I’ve had my eye on him 
for some time, although he doesn’t belong to 
these parts, and I ’ve got the trap nicely adjusted 
for him to walk into.’ 

‘Well, I wish you success,’ said the colonel; 
‘and you may depend upon it that if I’m on 
the bench, he ’ll get a sentence that will frighten 
his mates for some time to come. — Hillol 
It’s eleven o’clock, and the Comet calls at the 
Amis at half-past. I must be off.’ So, after 
shaking hands cordially with the squire and 
nodding slightly to Trent, the old soldier left 
the room. Outside, he met Gillian, fresh- 
cheeked from her run across the park. 
‘Well, Sweet,’ he said, ‘how go things? Your 
precious adorer is inside. Nice man he isi 

Trying to worm himself round the pjoor old 
squire by turning poacher-trapper. Almost hope 
hell fail in some new dodge he’s up to, although 
I am hot against the vagabonds. Has he been 
I bothering you lately ? ’ 

I ‘Yes, colonel; he doesn’t give me much 
peace.’ 

‘Impudent scoundrel 1 ’ exclaimed the colonel. 
‘.I’ve half a mind to haul Mm out and give 
him a thrashing. Some day I will, and risk 
the consequences of hammering a lawyer. — Web, 
I ’m off to London ; Bonaparte ’s at his old tricks 
again.’ 

‘ Oh, and then there will be more battles and 
; killing ! ’ sighed Gillian. ‘ How horrible I But, 
colonel, you won’t go 1 ’ 

‘I must go if I’m under orders,’ said the old 
soldier. ‘ But good-bye ; I ’ve got to catch the 
coach ; and when I return, I ’ll bring you aE the 
news and something pretty from London town.’ 
As Gillian watched him striding down the 
avenue, she thought not only of the blank which 
would be caused in her life if misfortune should 
overtake him in case of war, but of another 
who would be obliged to go across the sea to 
fight his country’s battles — of the poor corporal, 
who already occupied so large a jdace in her 
heart. 

Edward Trent and the squfre meanwhile were 
talking earnestly. 

‘You say she is still firm in her refusal, Trent?’ 
asked the latter. 

‘ Yes,’ rex>lied the lawyer, almost savagely. 

‘ She avoids me when she can, and treats me 
like an utter stranger.’ 

‘Yery weU, then,’ said the squire, rising and 
plunging his hands deeply into his breeches’ 
jpockets ; ‘matters must take their course. I’m 
not going to force the giil against her will. 
Bather than do so, I would leave Hingleton 
to-morrow, and face the ruin and disgrace with 
which you threaten me.’ 

The lawyer stared at the sq_uire with mouth 
and eyes, wide opened for a few seconds; but 
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he nnickly recovered himself, and said: ‘TMnk 
a"aiii, squire, before yon decide upon ^ 

cSurse. ilinJ, I ivant to do things, as pl|i^aR> 
as possible ; hut a bargain’s a barga,in._ ^mem- 
ber; also, I have your letter dated d^g Mr 
Gaskell’s illness, in which you aay : I am the 
next of kin to Thomas Gaskell, now th^^his son 
is as good as dead. If you can get Hingleton 
for me— and as a lawyer, you will not find much 
cliHieulty in doing so by proving to the old gentle- 
man that his son is dead— you may name y oui 
own terms.”-Very well.. You f 

Gillian, who was then sixteen. I lelt m loi e 
with her at first sight, and I 
the price of my efforts on your ^®half should 
be her hand. 1 was successful, 
reward. Mind, no one hut you and I knows 
anything about the certificate of death. The 
colLel mid Simson only witnessed 
I eive you a %veek to decide, squire.— -Good- 
morninu.^ Bo saying, lie left tlie room. ^ ^ 

The squire stood against the mmitel-piece the 
very picture of misery and despair, hither ot 
the courses open to kim was . fraught^ with 
unliappiness. If ke persuaded iiis^ daiigi 
marry Trent, he sacriheed her to his own mean 
and selfish motives. If he stuck to his last reso- 
lution of letting matters go, Trent would ppose 
him as one who had in tact ousted the 
heir from his property by working on 
turhed mind of a dying man. _ fie would be 
disgraced and ruined. But if Gillian and Trent 
we?e married, the secret would remain bimecl 
for ever • and in the now improbable event ot 
the appearance of Lionel Gaskell upon the scene, 
he would simply be told what was the univei’sal 
belief, that he had been disinherited for his 1 

extravagances and escapades. 

John Eamsdenwas aw^eak man, and almougn, 
in ordinary mundane matters, a generous, honour- 
able man, the conflict between duty and inclma- 
iion was severe within him. As often as he 
deckled on the side of duty, the hideous phantoms 
of dis'^race and ruin rose before him. Finally, 
Iii.s w'eakness prevailed, and he resolved that 
Gillian slioiild maxTy Trent. 

When Lionel met Gillian the next morning, 
lie told her of wdiat he had overheard in the 
lane. She could offer no explanation of it, and 
did not appear to attach particular importance to 
it, remarking that Trent was constantly engaged 
in mysterious operations about the place, and 
that in all probability he was flaying a plot for 
another poacher, upon the principle of setting 
a thief to catch a thief. 

A week jiassed — the happiest week of Lionel s 
life, for he saw Gillian every day. Every day 
their intercourse became less strained and formal, 
every clay ripened the mutual respect and admira- 
tion into a firm bond of intimacy.- At the end 
of the -week they w^ere ^ Gillian V and ‘Lionel Ho 
each other ; anci yet, what was to be the issue 
of it all % On the twentieth day of their acquaint- 
ance, on a bright s^veet morning in mid-May, 
they were sitting together on the trunk of a 
fallen tree. For the first time during their 
acquaintance they seemed to have nothing to say 
to one another, the fact being that the one knew 
well how much the other "had to say. Then 
Lionel broke the ice, and without any prelimi- 
nary fanfaronade of rhetoric and eloquence, asked 


Gillian if she could give him her heart. 'Uie 
!dA had no words to form into an answer, but 
amply threw her arms round his .neck and 
nesfled her face against his ; and m this appro- 
priate position they remained for some exqmsUe 
foments, whilst a blackbird piped out a psan 
S joy from a hough hard by, and a straining, 
horrified human face peering over the fence 
drank, in the scene greedily.^ The face, of course 
belonged to Mr Edward Trent, who had for 
some days suspected the regular daily absences 
of Gillian from home, and who, alter many 
fruitless attempts, had at length hunted down 
his prey. He watched the happy, blind couple 
for some moments, then slipping quietly 
hastened away towards Hingleton. And ^ the 
happy, blind couple remained there long after 
he liad gone, until the old clock chimed mid- 
day, and Gillian rose to return home. ^ .AnU 
now, Sweet,’ quoth Lionel, ‘I am going to call 
you Sweet, as every one else does— we _are 
bound together, and the one question remains, 
what is to be done! Certainly, I shall pro- 
claim myself to your father; but before I do 
so, I must have an interview with your good 
old friend the colonel, who, I am sure, trom 
what you say, will help us through all difli- 

A parting embrace, and they went iinwillingly 
their separate ways, their hearts filled with the 
greatest happiness, in spite of the prospect 
of difficulty and delay which was open before 
them. 


CHAMEE iv. 


Eaidy the next morning, a note was handed 
to Lionel as he was at breakfast. As the address 
was written in a delicate female hand, his heart 
bounded within him. Then he opened it gently 
and read : 


My dearest Lionel — Edward Trent has found 
out all about us ; and I am in momentary expec- 
tation of being summoned to an interview with 
father in the study. It may be better,^ perhaps, 
to keep the affair quiet for a little ^time, so I 
will ask yon to meet me tq-night at eight o’clock 
at the White Cop]Dice stile, which you know 
well, instead of at our usual time and place, 
and we can then arrange our plans, secure from 
interference. I have so much to tell you.— Ever 
your affectionate, Gillian Eamsden. 


The young man read this note a dozen times, 
and a dozen times imprinted his lips upon the 

E , then folded it away carefully next his 
, and waited for the long weary hours ^ to 
pass until he should again be side by side with 
the being he loved most in the ^yorkl. It was 
a little strange, he thought, for Gillian to make 
an appointment at such a time and place, but 
he had such implicit confidence in her sense, that 
he knew she must have some sufficient reason 

for so doing. ^ i 

In the meanwhile, tremendous news had shaken 
Europe from one end to the other. On the night 
of the 19th of March, Louis XVIII. had fled from 
Paris to Lille before the advance of Bonaparte 
from the south. On the 20th, Napoleon entered 
the Tuileries ; and by the middle of May, had, by 
increclible efforts, gathered around him an amy 
of one hundred and thiiiy thousand men. Ihe 
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British Cabinet had met in hot haste ; recruiting and demand his business ; but when he saw appear 
officers were hard at -work plying their vocation from the gloom like so many phantoms haif-a- 
throiighout the British empire, for the cream of dozen other wild-looking figures, he felt that, as 
the army, the veterans of the Peninsula, were he was unarmed, discretion was the better part of 
frittering away their strength in linproductiye valour. 

campaigns against the Americans. Bonham was *Ha!’ said the man; ‘'so you're the chap as 
in a state of great excitement, for the headquarters sneaks about and watches of us, and gets us lagged 
of the county regiment were there, and the one without showin’ hisself, is you 1 Just cauglit'you 
topic of conversation on everybody’s lips was proper, my young buck. And now, you hi jes’ 
its probable instant departure for the seat of war. be one of us, and if w^e’re lagged, you ’if be lagged 
Every one indeed was smitten with the War-fever, too, and get a taste of what'^you’ve caused a 
although prayers for peace had been universal o’ better men than you to get.’ 

for long months qoast, and the difficulty the ser- ‘I assure you’ began Lionel, but was 

geants had to contend with was, not the bringing stopped short by a broad, luisavoury hand being 
of recruits, but the selection of the best men clapped over Ms mouth, 

amongst the hundreds who presented themselves. ‘ Hush, you fool ! Don’t yer twig the watchers ! 

Lionel had seen enough of war, and this ahund- Down you go 1’ 

aiice of fighting material gave Mm hope that Lionel looked in the direction indicated by Ms 
Ms spvices with the Fensiiire Eegiment might captor, and espied in the bright moonlight four 
be dispensed with ; for, with so dangerous an men, clad as keepers and armed with guns, 
enemy as Edward Trent about, he dare not leave His idea was to shout for help; but lie was 
Gillian alone with a father prejudiced against forced down behind a bush by his powerful 
^ ^ captor. Such precaution, however, was useless 

^The long day at length drifted into night, and so far as the poachers were concerned, and 
Lionel, full of joy and hope, started for the White ■with a loud shout the keepers bore down on 
Coppice to meet Ms beloved. He had not felt the group. In a very few seconds, what was 
so ^careless and Ijght-hearted since he had trod apparently a desperate fight was kept up. 
this same road,^ in the reverse direction, at the One of the poachers, probably mistaking Lionel ; 
same hour of night, six years before on his way for a keeper, commenced a violent attack upon 
to enlist *, and never before had nature seemed him ; and in self-defence, Lionel \vas compelled 
so beautiful as now, when the rising moon cast to pick up a gun lying .by and return blow 
all sorts of weird shadows over fields and hedges, for blow. This he did with some success, until 
White Coppice lie remembered well as being a tremendous blow on the head, seemingly from 
re]Duted haunted, and therefore the goal of many behind, stretched Iiim on the ground, and he 
a secret expedition luidertaken by him and other fell senseless. When he recovered, he was in a 
adventurous youths in quest of the gray spirit of rough cart, in company with two keepers, jogg- 
a murdered tramp. It was a great deal more ing painfully along the road to Bonham. He 
than a coppice, being, in fact, an extensive corner was conscious of a tlirobbing pain in the head, 
of thick wood, almost ^ impenetrable by day- and the moonlight shone upon great dark patches 
light, absolutely Cimmerian at night, a favourite on his clothes, which could only be blood, 
liaunt of poachers, and, for the reason above ‘What am I brought like this for?’ he asked, 
stated, generally shunned by the superstitious ‘ Wliere are you taking me ? ’ 


country-folk. 


‘What are yer brought along here for, and 


When Lionel arrived there a few minutes before where are we a-takiiig of yoii'T repeated the 
eight, lie could not help wondering why Gillian keeper addressed in a surly voice. ‘Why, you’ve 
should have named such a spot for a trysting- been caught poachin’, and we’re a-takin’ of you 
place, so weird and uncanny it seemed in its to Bonham lock-up. You’re a deep un, you are, 
absolute stillness and almost impenetrable gloom, and you’ve given us a dance for some weeks; 
rendered perhaps more solemn by the pale light but you ’re done for this time.’ 
of the moon shining on the tall white columns ‘ But I ’m not a poacher,’ said Lionel. ^ I ’m 
of scattered beech-trees. However, he swung Lionel Gaskell, son of Squire Gaskell, who died 
himself on to the stile which announced a faint five years ago.’ 

path through the coppice, and sat listening for ‘Well, you’d better tell all that to the justices 
any sound which might herald the arrival of his to-niorrow at the sessions, and see if they ’ll believe 
love. Eight o’clock boomed simultaneously from it,’ said the man. ‘ That ain’t our business. We’ve 
the Hall stables and old Hingleton belfry. , No found you with this yer gun about you, along 
Gillian. A quarter-past, half-past. Lionel grew with hfehemiah Buck’s gang ; and if you can gat 
impatient and suspicious, and w’-as on the point out of it, yer can.’ 

of plunging boldly into the wood ^ in the direction So Lionel had to submit to be pushed into a 
of the Hail, when a slight noise amongst the dark, damp, evil-smeiiing hole known as Bon- 
biishes arrested him. He remained motionless, ham lock-up. During the long hours of that 
The sound continued; but Lionel knew the night, the young ‘man had ample leisure to put 
coppice to be a happy hunting-ground for two and two together, and attribute the whole 
rabbits, and went forward; then he heard a affair, not to accident, but to a mature .plot of 
distinct low whistle, and muttering the w’-ord Edward Trent’s. The missive he had so, fondly 
‘Poachers,’ he stooped, as if to screen himself kissed and pressed as coming from Gillian, no 
from observation. Scarcely had he done so, when doubt was a forgery prepared by Trent. The 
he felt a heavy hand laid on his shoulder, and consolation he had was that he would at any- 
recognised in the moonlight the face of the man rate get justice done him on the morrow, and 
he had seen talking to Edward Trent in the lane, a fitting opportunity wmiild be afforded him for 
His first impulse was to shake Mm off roughly proclaiming his identity. Then, wearied witli 
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pain and loss of Llood, lae fell asleep in tlie 
gmalHioiirs of the morning, and vi'ns only 
awakened by tlie opening of Ms cell-door and 
tlie gruff announcement that he was wanted at 
the Sessions House. The market-place as he 
jpasscd through was Mi of soldiers; and that 
further news of great ^ im|)orfe had arriTed was 
evident from the excitement everywhere pre- 
valent, the unusual crowds, and the universal 
absence of all signs of business. He recognised 
a groat many of his old compjinions in arms, but 
nobody noticed him, and he passed through 
the crowd in the custody of a stalwart con- 
stable, and followed by the two keepers, with- ; 
out even attracting a remark concerning his wofui ^ 
appearance. 

The Sessions House was almost empty, and 
there were but two justices on the bench. One 
of them he did not know ; the other was Squire 
Bamsden, ■whom he recognised from Gillian’s 
description. Two or three cases of theft and 
drunkenness were disposed of, and he was placed 
at the bar. 

‘ So you ’re one of those rascals who can find 
no better means of gaining a livelihood than by 
stealing other people’s game, are you ? ’ said Squire 
Eamsden ; * and 1 ’m instructed that you ’re the 
leader of a desperate gang, after whom we’ve 
been for weeks past’ 

‘I’m notliiug of the kind,’ said Lionel, colour- 
ing up. ‘I’m Lionel Gaskell, son of the late 
Squire Gaskell of Hingleton.’ 

The other justice smiled, and said something 
about ‘ brazen-faced impudence to pass off for a 
man who had been long dead but Mr Eamsden 
turned for a moment deadly pale, although he 
managed to stammer out; ‘L^onsense, my man. 

Don’t try to come that gibberish over us. — Keeper, 
detail the circumstances of Ms arrest.’ So the 
keeper related what we already know ; and when 
he had finished, Squire Eamsden, without giving 
Lionel a chance to reply, said; ‘Well, the case 
is clearly proved. This gun was found in your 
hand, and you had been using it violently. My 
brotlier justices _and I are determined to stamp 
out this wholesale system of poaching, which has 
too long remained unchecked all about here; 
and as a vrariiing, you are sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. — ^Eemove the prisoner, Hext 
■■■ case I’ . 

‘Sir, Mr Eamsden ! ’ began Lionel. 

‘Epmve the prisoner immediately, jailer,’ 
uiiinaered the squii’e ; and Lionel was about to 
be forcibly taken away, vrhen an officer in uniform 
stepped up to the bench, saying: ‘One moment, 
sir, if you will pardon my intrusion. This tiig-n 
whom you have just sentenced I recognise as 
t.ohn Hail, a corporal in my company. He is 
one of the smartest non-commissioned officers 
we have, and we sadly want non-coms. If 
}^ou will allow him to exchange the jail for 
toreign service, I shall deem it a favour.’ 

‘Well, sh,’ said the squire, ‘as you know, it ’si 

aEmterferenee the course of Justice j but just’ fflstiuguishabk: th;'“Sp^^^^^ W 

liie Circumstances. I accede to your' in fi-io .. 


another hour to spare, he could have posted over 
to Hingleton and contrived to bid her farewell ; 
as it was, he could only inform her of his position, 
so that at animate she might get a passing glimpse 
of Mm. Before they left the court, Lionel went 
up to the captain who had extricated him from 
his predicament, and said : ‘Captain, I have to 
thank you for your opportune kindness. If we 
arrive home again, I hope that you will not 
deem it presumption if I ask you to bear wit- 
ness about my enlistment, in case I should 
wish to establish my identity as Lionel Gaskell 
of Hingleton.* 

The captain looked astonished at such an 
announcement from a man who ten minutes 
before had stood convicted of poaching. 

Lionel continued : ‘I was wrongfully arrested, 
through the agency of Lawyer Trent, who has 
conceived a deadly hatred to me because I love 
the gild he wants to make his wife,’ 

‘Why,’ said the officer, ‘Lawyer Trent is 
engaged to Miss Eamsden of the Hall.’ 

‘ No, sir ; he is not, and never has been. But 
lam.’ ■ 

‘You — a corporal in a line regiment, engaged 
to Miss Eamsden I ’ exclaimed the captain. 

‘Why not, sirl I am as well born as she is, 
although I am but a corporal in a line regiment,’ 
said Lionel. ‘ At anyrate, sir, if we have the 
good-luck to come back, I hope you will bear 
out my assertion, which I intend to make 
publicly, about the circumstances of my enlist., 
meni’ 

‘ Certainly I will.* 

Lionel saluted, and hastened to pay Iiis reckon- 
ing at the inn, and once more to don Ms regi- 
mentals. 

There w^as such excitement in Hingleton as 
had not been for many years, when it was known 
that the regiment would pass through the village 
on its way to the seat of war. Flags and decora- 
tions were brought out from closets and lumber- 
rooms ; the country-folk came pouring in from 
all directions ; such business as the little place 
boasted was suspended, and long before the 
expected hour, every coign of advantage was 
occupied by a chattering, excited erowcl. At 
the first crash of distant music, the excite- 
ment swelled into a loud murmur of ‘Here they 
nnrr>a f » aud wheu a crowd of urchins, keenino' 
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step to the famous old air of The Girl I left 
behind me, swept round the corner of the street: 
popular feeling culminated in a tremendous rolliu'-J 
volley of cheers. Long Tom of Chelmsford, bram 
dishing Ms tremendous gold-nobbed staff; led 
the way, and was by no means, in his own 
estimation, the most insignificant feature of the 
pageant. To Mm succeeded the fifes and drums ; 
then the gray-haired colonel on horseback ; and 
then the regiment,; seven hundred strong, tlie 
sergeants with their pikes on the flanks, the 
tattered regimental colours, upon which w^ere 


under 

request. 


^circumstances, I accede 
-Prisoner, you are discharged.’ 

The regiment was ordered to parade after 
dinner, at one o’clock, and to start soon after 
en route for London and Dover. Lionel would 
just have time to arrange matters at the inn, and 
to send off a note to Gillian, but no more. With 


Badajos’ in the midst, borne , by two beardless 
youngsters, who had seen more service than their 
appearance warrantecL Young men, the rank 
and file certainly were ; many of them mere 
boys; but their square shoulders and sturdy 
limbs showed that they were of the right stuff, 
and every face bore an expression of joyful 
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eiitliiisiasni at tlie prospect of Laving anotLer Las not seen daylight for eight years, we leani 
Lit at the French. in answer to our questionings. The uniform 

The squire, Gillian, and Edward Trent were temperature— warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
on the steps of the parson’s house ; all three were mer than on the surface — suits the equine con- 
looking for the same corporal of the same com- stitution wonderfully ; and then there is no rain 
pany, but %Yith very different feelings. Lionel underground. Dark as it is, our Dobbin Las 
saw*' Sweet Gillian lon^ before sLe saw Lim ; and sense enough to step outside the tram-rails at any 
as lie marched past, his earnest salute of depar- stoppage, and so the trams pass w- ithout touching 
ture Y/as eagerly and tearfully returned by his him. Doubtless, many a whack on the heels has 
lietrotiied. She saw no more : the brave young taught liim this lesson, for the string of carts is 
faces glowing in the bright May sun passecl drawn by a loose trace-chain only, 
by rank after rank, the bayonets glistened and DonT omit^ while going along this road cut 
swayed, the music grew fainter and fainter ; through rock ^and coal, to keep a good lookout 
and when the last red coat "was dimly visible for any curiosities we may pass ; only hold your 
in the cloud of dust raised by the tramp of head well^ clown, or it will come in painful 
many hundreds of feet, and the regiment had contact with the ^ timber props which support 
passed, she realised for the first time in her the roof, and which rest at each side on stout 
young life a sense of utter loneliness. upright posts. See 1 there is a perfect Lepido- 

! dendron^ standing just as it grew, when these 

AN HOUE AMONG THE COLLIEES. 

Thkough tlio eartNs crust into a coal-mine! trees of wliicli tlie ornamental Monkey-stoib 
Will you cornel Take first a glance round tlie (Araucaria mbricata) is perkaps tlie best re- 
pit-top ; peer down the black hole you are to presentative among our country’s present-day 
descehj look up at the huge wheels overhead, gf • . How many thousands of years have 

and comfort yourself with the thought that the the actual bark with its seal-iike 

ropes, though they seem so like spiders threads, markings stamped out in solid coal— waved its 
are made of steel and will bear thirty tons, spiky branches beneath the open canopy of 
Take this lamp, unless you prefer a candle stuck heaven i And yet, through ail^ these seons, 
in your hat, collier-fashion,* and as the cage — so pressed as in a girl’s album, fern fronds of most 
the platform is called in which men and coal fragile and exquisite forms, delicate as lacework, 
alike are conveyed — clicks on the catches, step photographed on stone, lie beneath the 

in, clutob tie iron rod wMcb runs along its enormous mass of superadded strata, perfect as 
I 2. 2. 1 i \ j ^Len they shot their graceful stems up into the 

top to steady yourself, and _ prepare to drop a steaming air in wHcS our coal-measures were 

quarter of a mile in no time ! A beU rings, lai^ in snob lavish profusion. Venly, there 

and we are off. Before the qualmy sensation, be ‘sermons in stones.’ 

so- suggestive of sea-sickness, is fully realised, ‘ Show us where they are digging out the coal,’ 

vdth a rattle and jerk the cage stops, and you is ‘naturally our first request as we leave our 

find yourself bewildered and helpless ; for the uncomfortable vehicle. , 

candles cast so dim a glimmer as merely to , ^ riding was bad, wallving is 

render the darkness visible. We wiE sit on this 

-.i-n 2^ 1 • neck and stooped shoniders, tali men progress 

bench for a minute, tiU— as the phrase is— we frequent head-bumpings along a road of a 
‘get our pit eyes;’ and then start, escorted by painfuUy low pitch. Soon we coane where, by 
the courteous manager, to see such objects of the dusky light of a bickering ‘dip,’ we see a 
interest as naturally attract a novice’s attention. half-naked collier lying on his side, the better 
First of all — while we are waiting for our to drive his pick into a narrow seam of coal ; 
carriage to drive up — let us pay a visit to the while, near by, others are hard at work on 
stables ; capital stalls, cut out in the solid rock, thicker veins, hewing out big bloe^ of shmy 

at present untenanted, save by swarms of mice “g^f^VoSmen sW mpMy into trls, 
which scamper off m all directions as we bring conveyance to the upper regions. It is a 
our lamx^s to bear on the weU-stored mangers, scene, for all these honest fellows are on 

SuiqDrise number one. Wonderingly, we ask; pje^work. 

‘How did 9?^^C0 get here?’ As we go on to visit other working.?, our 

‘Brought down in the hay, you know; and guide stops at a point where a disused road 
they multiply so alarmingly, that we keep cats, runs down to the right, ‘deeper and deeper still,’ 
and pay them weekly wages, that they may to tell us this odd story : ‘ This spot is beheved 
wash clown with milk their monotonous mousy by the miners to^ be haunted. They are, you 
diet. We shall see some of the horses as w’-e go know, very superstitious,; and now, none of them 
our rounds.’ So our guide informs us, and adds : will come this way without company. It seems 
‘ Come now ; it is time we started for our that a carter, whose duty it was to push trams 
drive/ of coal along here to the horse-road we have just 

Accordingly, we return to the spot, whence left, one day heard footsteps as of a man approach- 
divers smaE tunnels of impenetrable blackness ing him from the opposite direction. He stopped, 
radiate; each of us crams himself into an to avoid a collision, and distinctly heard the 
oblong box on wheels ; and a train of a dozen stamping of heavy boots, and a sound as oi some 
or so of ‘trams,’ as they are called, is at once one scraping^ mud off them on the rails. He 
set in motion by a plump powerful horse. He shouted to him to hurry up, but got no reply. 


> - s 
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He hold out Ids candle at arm's length— but saw growth, we think of that imprisoned miner, who, 
nothin!?. He went on to the spot whence the when he was rescued, alter inyiy dap o± 
sounds ' had proceeded ; but there was no one starvation, %veli > nigh dead, was found to be 

there. Incontinently, he bolted to the nearest covered all over — face and hands and all with 

workings and told "his weird tale to sjmpatliis- a kindred plant. Oh, the horror ot the quiet- 

ing ears. The story has been corroborated again ness and stillness in which a lungus couia 

and again bv strangers, who had never heard of thus root itself, and Hourisli on a living man ! 
it— Hush! there it is! Can't you hear it H ^Now for an adventure, if you are venture- 

(Our lamps had been taken from us under some,’ our guide cries, as we reach the top ot 


absolute darkness is.) 


these bits of plank I have had made with a 

. A it - n*j- •!. . 


‘Yes,' we faltered; *we do hear a strange groove to run on one of the rails. Sit on it so. 
noise. How do you account for it ? ' and off we go!' . 


‘ I cant,’ was the reply. ‘ It may be water in 
the abandoned road there. It may be an uiiex- 


and off we go ! ' 

‘ Off we go,’ exactly described what happened ; 
for we kept tumbling over, either on the rope 

, * ’S t ^ ^ t >1 ■ ^ 


Tjlainable eeho. Sounds are audible at enormous at one side, or else j^ainst the rough, rocky 


part of tile mine, the men wex'e constantly a colliery incline doubtless resembles it closely, 
hearing mysteriou.s knockings, which they quickly But for all that, I should prefer to walk another 
put down to Satanic agency. So I took careful time. 

measurements of the spot, and found it to be Arrived at the ^ bottom, bruised and shaken, 
just under an iron foundry, where a steam- we find ourselves in a sort of dome of coal. Its 

hammer was at work four hundred yards over- height is perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet ; and, 

head. But the colliers stick to their own theory in our inexperience, we at once exclaim: ‘Ah, 
still.’ this is more like the real thing ! ’ 

A little fiirther on we were told to climb ‘Ho!’ the manager answers; ‘you are mis- 

on all-fours up a steep, low, and narrow cutting, taken. This is only a ^ “ fault,” and ^will soon 

technically called a ‘giig,’ up and clown -which narrow down again to its normal thickness of 
a small boy wa.s dragging, apparently with the five or six feet. You fancy it is easier to hew 

greatest eak^, a wicker basket, fastened by a the coal here ; quite otherwise. There are 

chain to a rope round his waist. At the top, narrow bands of “shale ” every here and there 
he filled it with the coal which a collier was in these walls of coal ; and it requires consider- 
hewlng ; at the bottom, he emptied it into a able skill and care to keep this out of the trams, 

tram such as wc have described. While, if the “hewer” fails to send up his coal 

‘This was the work which the last -woman reasonably clean, it is condemned, and lie gets 
who worked underground had to do. Her son no pay for it. Then there is greater danger 
is employed here now. Just think wdiat a from falling stones when the roof is so high, 
change has taken place in the last thirty or For exampie, not long a^o we had an accident 
forty years. At the present time, there is not, here, not without a comic side to it. One of 
so far as I know, a single woman at colliery- the colliers was endowed with an immensely 
work either underground or at the surface in long nose. While he was at work, a sharp 
the west cd’ BngLmcl, though, in other parts of stone fell in front of him. It fortunately missed 
the country, female labour is still used at the his head, and would have dropped clear of any 
pit top.’ Such -was the manager’s comment. ordinary mortal ; but the projecting feature 

Again we march on in Indian file, stopping came in the way, and from it a good, thick 
hei*e and there to watch some swarthy giant — slice was cut clean oif ! The man suffered much 
the dim liglifc makes them look immense — drive pain, and -was laid aside for a long time ; but 
in Ills pick with a dull thud and bring down on his return to work, he was complimented 
avalanches of ‘black diamonds;' or to notice on the vast improvement in his appearance, 
how, with siedge-Iiammer and drill, holes in and his nicknanxe, “ The Beak,” fell into disuse.’ 
the rock are bored to receive the charge of But for all that, we agreed we would choose 
powder; or hurry past, half choked by the this open, well-ventilated, and roomy place to 
pungent smoke, -ivhere the shot has just been work in, if we were colliers ; ■ especially after 
fired, and _ the pleased ^ workmen are shovelling we had been exposed to the faint, close odour 
up the copious results of their skilful biastint^. w^hich another vein hard by gives out. 

We have already noted some of the fossils of When we complained of nausea and begged 
the vegetable life of long-past ages. Here we to be taken away, we were told that strangers 
catch siglit of living, and apparently thriving, had been known "to vomit, after standing by the 
spiders ; though they are colourless and diaphaii- face of this seam of coal for a few minutes. 
oiiBf presumably from lack of light, and perhaps ‘The smell serves one useful purpose, in indi- 
also through insufficient nutriment — for what eating at once what strata we are working ; for, 
ca7i they find to eat?^ Not so the fungi, which as far as I kno-w,' our guide informed us, ‘this 
hang, like huge puff-balls, from long threads is the only stinking vein in the district. It 
rooted in the roof. But they, too, are pale and is quite safe; there is no choke-damp or other 
almost substance] ess, so that if you hold a candle, noxious gas. I can't explain how it is so ; it 
or even clap your hands, ^ against tliem, they is only one of ' the many puzzles that confront 
crumble to powder. Looking at this strange the mining engineer. Another of them is, where 
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A BROTHEB OF THE MISERICORDIA. 


the water comes fi*am we constantly have to 
contend with. Look at that hole, about big 
enough for a hen to go through. You’ll hardly 
believe me, w'hen I tell you that a few weeks 
ago there was a road five feet high running dwm 
there. One Sunday evening the deputy-bailiff 
was going his rounds, to see that all was right 
for the night-men — who repair the roofs and 
keep the roads good — to come down, when he 
found this five-foot way contracted to a height 
of only tioo feet. He crawled through to see 
what had happened, and fortunately got back 
safely before a flood of w’ater burst through 
the spongy, fireclay floor, wdiich it had crushed 
up ill such a remarkable manner. All the 
workings below this point were Hooded, and 
are not yet in a fit condition for coal-getting. 
How much worse it must be in fiery mines, 
where gases rush out in the same, or rather in 
a far more, sudden manner, dealing death to 
scores of hapless colliers, you may now easily 
realise. We have no such awful perils in this 
pit, thank God ! Yet our men have ample hard- 
ships and dangers to face. "Now that you have , 
seen them at work, don’t omit, when occasion 
serves, to say a good word for those who do so , 
much for England’s prosperity — our colliers.’ I 

With which parting words, our obliging cice- 1 
rone put us under the care of a subordinate, who ' 
led us back safely by the way we had come, and i 
brought us uj) out of the horrible pit into the j 
cheerful light of dav. 


A BROTHER OF THE MI3ERICORDIA 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 

A STRANGE droning noise, an atmosphere heavy 
with incense, and a feeling of imprisonment, are 
the memories that come back to me when I recall 
the first moment of returning consciousness. A 
dull heavy pain in my head, a sensation of 
numbness, a feeling that I did not care to know 
where I was or how I came there, are the next 
things I remember. Then suddenly and with 
a bound I seemed to regain control of my brain, 
and gazed about me with full awakening. My 
surroundings gave me ample food for thought. 
I was in the chapel of the Misericordia ; the 
priest was chanting a mass for the dead, and 
six of the brethren in their black dresses were 
kneeling round me holding' tapers in their hands, 
I was dressed in grave-clothes, and in the coffin, 
which, with a curious recollection of detail, I 
knew to be a gorgeous one, and remembered that 
it would, when I reached the burial-ground, be 
exchanged for a wretched shell, resembling an 
elongated egg-box, and be sent back to serve 
for the repose of other still forms, whilst I 
should be sleeping under the sod. The bier 
was a low one, and as the head of my coffin was 
somewhat raised, I commanded a view of the 
altar, where stood the officiating priest, and the 
acolytes swinging censers. 

An agony of horror possessed me. My first 
impulse was to cry out and warn the worshippers 
that this mockery must cease. Then one of 
the brothers stirred, and the certainty that my 
would-be murderer was there, watching till I 
should be safely entombed, made me restrain 
the sound that rushed to my lips. I closed my 


eyes and tried to grasp my position. From 
what I knew of Italian customs, I was aware 
that not more than twenty-four hours had been 
allowed to elapse since my supposed death ; and 
as it was dark, and I must have been with 
Schidone till nearly seven in the evening, I 
surmised it to be some time between midnight 
and dawn, and that the brethren were waiting 
for daylight to convey me to the cemetery. 
They watched all night, I knew, and celebrated 
midnight mass for those whose friends were able 
and willing to pay for the ceremony, and I 
guessed that Prince Gherado had charged him- 
self with these cares on my behalf. Slightly 
unclosing my lids, I gazed at each kneeling 
figure in turn. They were of course facing the 
altar, and my only clue to their identity would 
be gathered from the hand of each as he held 
; his taper; and from what I could see of his 
feet. Of the six, four displayed rough, coarsely 
made shoes, and hands accustomed to labour ; 
one had new hoots, but his hands, though white 
and shapely, were heavy and large. The sixth 
figure, the one on my left, nearest the altar, 
was, I knew, Schidone. He was as still as 
a carved image, his head bowed, his hands 
grasping a heavy candle ; but it did not need 
the gleam of a great stone in a ring he 
habitually wore, to tell me it was my enemy. 
I recognised at once the long thin fingers of his 
white hands, and felt I could trace the shape 
of his head beneath the black drapery. How 
helpless I was — how entirely in his power ! If 
I interrupted the service and for the moment 
escaped, I knew I should not leave Italy in 
safety ; a man so unscrupulous and so powerful 
for evil as he was, would not be balked of his 
prey so easily. A cold sweat bedewed my body, 
as grim thoughts chased each other through my 
brain. I was so weak, and every now and then 
a strange dizziness overpowered me, I felt as 
though I could not regain my liberty unaided. 

The minutes as they passed seemed hours ; 
and yet they flew all too fast, for I could invent 
no scheme for escape. A moonbeam shone 
through one of the upper windows, and I thought 
how lovely it must be outside, how the soft 
light would be glorifying the Campanile, how 
deep would be the shadow in the Bigallo, how 
black would show the inlaid marble of the 
Buomo ! Should I ever see it all again ? My 
eyes wandered round the chapel ; I gazed at the 
picture of St Sebastian over the altar ; then at 
the acolytes and murmuring priest ; and then at 
the long lace-trimmed altar-cloth, which touched 
the ground on either side. Surely my eyes were 
at fault, or was that black spot a smouldering 
cinder from out the censer the boy had swung so 
carelessly? With rapt intensity I watched the 
linen with the coal on it, and the little puff of 
smoke arising therefrom. A few seconds more, 
and a red line of fire ran up and along the 
cloth, and the artificial flowers on the altar 
were ablaze ! A shout from the brethren, who 
seemed to rise simultaneously from their knees, 
and confusion reigned. Then the voice of 
Gherado arose calm and clear. 'Save the pic- 
ture ! ’ was the command to two of his com- 
panions, who immediately obeyed. — ' Call the 
firemen,’ he said to another. — 'Quick, put the 
treasures and relics into a place of safety,’ was 
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lii-j ' command to tlie priest. But Ms coolness 
only availed for a few minutes ; for as tlie flames 
seemed to take possession of the building, priest, 
acolytes, and brethren disappeared in a panic, 
lea-\’-ing their black robes on the floor. 

Gherado stood for a moment with the ghastly 
light of the flames shining on his face, and then 
advanced to my side. I feared Ms piety would 
cause him to carry me out for proper burial, 
and with a sickening dread I held my breath and 
allowed no muscle to quiver; but he only 
muttered : ^ E meglio cosi—iire: hides as well as 
earth,’ and wnalked’out of the ilaming building. ^ - 

As his receding footsteps died away, and wdth 
the noise of the advancing crowd in my ears, 
I sat up, then crept from the coffin, and seizing 
one of the long robes of the brethren, put it on, 
drew the hood" closely over my face, and escaped 
by the door leading into the Via Calzaioli, whence 
I sped, barefooted as I was, across the bridge and 
down the street of the >Santo Spirito, The excite- 
ment of the numerous people I met was great ; 
but after the first few minutes, I dreaded attract- 
ing attention, and had the sense to refrain from 
running, trusting that the sight of a ' Miseri- 
cordia’'Avalldng barefoot would not excite re- 
mark, Several persons gazed at me curiously, 
but no one s]:ioke ; and I arrived at the door 
of my dwelling in safety. Then I paused. If 
I entered, there rvould be danger of questions 
and inquiries, nuich talk and confusion, and my 
escape dvoiild certainly reach the Prince’s ears, 
it would be better for me to go elsewhere, and 
I dctcrininod to seek Savelli. 

When lie was aroused, and had listened to 
my tale, he promised every aid in his power, 
Ijiit strongly advised me not to return to my 
lodgings, or to remain in the city longer than 
was necessary. Together we made plans for 
my safety and for the help of Amaranthe, for 
whose wedfare I had the greatest anxiety, and for 
whom I had grm*e fears. Savelli gave me food 
and wine and a much needed change of raiment ; 
and I thnnkfully filing myself on a sofa for a 
fev/ hours’ rupoa*. At the appointed time my 
friend aroused me ; and by nine o’clock ive were 
on our way to the dwelling of Cardinal Bandi- 
nelli, in pursuance of our design to invoke his 
aid in our difficulty. The old porter was hard 
to persuade that W’e ought to be admitted ; but 
it occurred to Savelli to request him to send 
for the cardinal’s secretary, with whom he was 
slightly acqurdntecl. Then we vrere alloived to 
go up the great staircase, and pass behind the 
heavy curtains at the top, whence we were 
ushered into a plainly furnished apartment, 
semicircular in form, and with three open win- 
dows, commanding a glorious prospect. Here, 
after wMting a feiv minutes, we Were joined 
by the secretary, to whom Savelli told enough 
of the truth to enable him to judge that an 
interview wdth the cardinal was imperative. 
He conducted us to the study, where we found 
His Eminence seated in a huge armchair and 
clad in his purple cassock. His little red cap 
and the large ring he wore were the only indi- 
cations that his rank was higher than that of 
a ^ Monsignor.’ A cup of chocolate was on a 
table beside him, and a little hook of devotion 
open on his knee. 

‘Your Eminence will pardon me,’ said the 


secretary as w"o advanced, ‘but these gentlemen 
have news for your private ear.’ 

‘Ah, my cliilclrcn, the tidings are bad, I fear, 
since you come so early ; good neW'S can always 
w'ait,’ said the amiable old man. 

We unfolded our tale. It w'as grievous to 
speak of the evil deeds of one near him to this 
benevolent personage ; but lie showed the ready 
acumen of a man "of the world in dealing with 
the subject; ■ 

‘I presume you have no wash to bring an 
accusation of attempted, iniirder against the 
Prince?’ he said. 

‘bio,’ I answered, somewhat unwillingly. 

‘You must be awmre that your interference 
in the affairs' of the Prince’s household wais most 
unw'arrantable,’ he said severely; ‘and besides, 
you wmiild, I think, be unable to brin^ any 
proof of such an attein|)t that w'ould satisfy a 
I judge. The servants would bear witness to his 
‘great anxiety about you, and to the statement 
iie made to them as to your illness.— See,’ he 
added, ‘here is the newspaper with an account 
of the affair.’ 

I took the sheet he handed me, and read that 
an English artist, ‘Ciitliberto Aiislej,’ had died 
suddenly of heart-disease at the Palazzo Schi- 
clone, after returning from a long drive with the 
Prince, during wliich he appeared to be in 
excellent health. Doctor Monte w’-as mentioned 
as having been in attendance soon after the 
event. 

‘To-morrow,’ said the old prelate, ‘there will 
be another paragraph stating that the body of 
the before-mentioned artist was burned in the 
fire at the chapel of the Miseiicordia,’ 

‘ Will the Prince believe that ? ’ I asked. 

‘What matters it? He will not care to ques- 
tion it ; and as for you, your departure irom 
the city had best be speedy, I will see that 
Signor Savelli has unquestioned liberty to pack 
your effects and forward them to you.’ 

‘Did your Eminence receive a letter from the 
Princess? I posted one to you from her just 
before my drive with the Prince,’ I .ventured to 
say. 

Davmro ! ’ returned he, ‘ I had dhe envelope. 
There was nothing in it but a sheet of blank 
paper.’ 

We did not dare to insist on the unhappiness 
of his niece and the danger she might be in. 
He promised to take immediate steps for her 
welfare ; but his manner forbade further speech 
on the subject, and w^e were dismissed with Ms 
Eminence’s blessing, a grace craved by Savelli 

Tw'o days afteiwvards, I arrived, wearied, 
exhausted, dazed, but safe and sound, at the 
hospitable house of my cousin at Eastmere. My 
adventure interested Mni immensely, and ho 
warmly seconded iny wish that Luigi Savelli, 
to whom I felt so greatly indebted, should be 
invited to come to England and stay with us 
for a while. The invitation I wTote procured 


Amico mio — I thanli you wdth all my heart 
for your amiable letter, and your cousin for his 
most kind invitation. I will come! Yes, my 
Mend, I will visit your green island wdien your 
fogs are gone and your sun is come. I will 
look in your face once more, as I did the night 
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another w^en the cubic content of the projectile is con- 
: of the siderecL The most important feature, however, of 
this experiment was that, immediately after the 
tragedy, shot, the perforation was found to be filled up by 
his own. the cofferdam, so that it was impo-ssible for a man 
ncls, say to thrust his arm through the place penetrated 
I know by the projectile. It was then attempted to 
le early force water through the place where the shot 
Loroform had passed ; but even after several minutes, only 
kerchief, drops were found to ooze through. In projmrtion 
for she as it absorbs liquid, the cellulose augments in 
te Vive’ volume and density, and tends thereby to with- 
stand the further entrance of water, 
ik when The next experiment was made with a view 
empre a to show the incombustibility of the cofferdam, 
raniii. and its power to resist or extinguish explosive 

projectiles and shells. First, a portion of its 

contents was removed from the above-mentioned 
case, and a large quantity of burning charcoal 
was placed in it, and covered with the cellulose 
e quays the depth of from three to four inches, when 
be eon- charcoal was speedily extinguished. Next, 
in con- former distance of sixty yards, shells 

" of nine inches in diameter were shot into the 
mti seas, cofferdam and burst there — the frag- 

portions nients nearly all remaining in the cellulose, into 
palisade which no water was found to have entered. 
Lch and Moreover, the material is said to have offeied 
in with such obstruction to the few splinters of the 
coa-nut. shell which passed through it, that they would 
ed was scarcely retain velocity enough to be dangerous. 
Fer the third experiment was one for testing the 
^ „ resistance of the cofferdam to the effects of tor- 

"5 pedoes. Here the case used to contain the 
led to cep^ioge of sheet-iron. The torpedo was 
m con- attached to it on the under side, and exploded. 

I coffer- In this instance the effects were more violent — a 
shells, side was blown off the case, and the mass of the 
a result cofferdam was found to have been pierced through 
a very and through with a small longitudinal perfora- 
t fibre,' tion. But even in this case it is considered that 
in com- the force of the blow inflicted by the torpedo w'as 
ly been considerably attenuated. The question is now 
xmder serious consideration, whether vessels of 
3 com- war should not have a protecting envelope of 
of the this cofferdam, which, in conjunction with 
commi- water-tight compartments, would, it is thought, 
ich we prove the best defence against all kinds of 
tself is artillerv. 
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due to tlie excess of formic acid contained in lias been proved that this is due simply to the 
such iionev. preservative power of the formic acid, tlie effect 

Till latel}’, complete ignorance prevailed as of which is so powerful that it can either arrest 
t("> the manner in which this so essential com- the process of germination, or destroy it alto- 

ponent of honey, formic acid, found its way gather in the seed. 

into the substance secreted from the stomach We will further mention that there exists 
or ® honey -bag ’ of the busy ^vorkers ; recent among us a kind of ant that lives on.' seeds 

discoveries have, however, enlightened us on this and stores them up. This is our Lasius niger^ 


These show us that the sting serves which, according 


statement 


almost more important power of iniusing into wise or i 
the stored-up honey an antiseptic substance, not its cells. 


In his description of an Indian ant 


subject to fermentation. It has been lately ob- {Phddole providens), Sykes relates that the above- 
served that Lees in hives, even when left imclis- mentioned kind collects large stores of grass-seeds, 
tiirhed, from time to time rub off against the He notices likewise that after a monsoon storm, 
honev-comh, from the point of their sting, a the ants bring their stores of grain out of their 
tiny drop of ‘bee-poison in otlier words, formic granaries, in order to dry them. It seems, there- 
acifl. Tliis excellent preservative is thus little fore, that excessive moisture destroys the preser- 
by little introduced into tlie honey. The more vative power of the formic acid ; hence this 
irritable and vicious the bees are, the greater drying process. 

the quantity of formic acid conveyed into tlie We see, then, that the wunter provision ^ of 
honey by them ; a sufficient admixture of which honey for the bees, and the store of grain -wliicli 


is essential to the production of good honey. 


serves as food for the ants, are preserved by 


The praise, therefore, that has been so often means of one and the same fluid — namely, formic 
lavished by adepts in such things on that indolent acid. The use of formic acid as a means of 
member of the bee-tribe, the Ligurian Lee, which preserving fruit, and the like, was first suggested 
hardly ever stings, is in point of fact misplaced, by Feierabend in the year 1877, 

The observation just made above will explain, — — _ 


too, why the stingless honey-bee of South America r r^xr-r^ a-nt-h TM^Amrr 

; collects but little honey ; ibr it is notorious that LOYL AjnD DhArH. 

when trees have been felled which have been Life may hold sweetness yet : I would not die ; 
inhabited by the stingless ‘ Melipone,’ hut little For He might come with smiles upon his lip ; 

honey has been Ibund in them. And indeed. Then from my heart the weary years would slip, 

what inducement have the bees to store up honey And I should greet himpvith a joyous cry, 
that will not keep, since it contains no formic Forgiving and forgetting all the past, 

acid 1 Of the eighteen different kinds of North *^^st for the sake of love come back at last. 

Brazilian lioney-bees known to the naturalist, Oh, life may yet be sweet : I would not die. 
only three possess a sting. 

A very striking phenomenon in the habits of Cldjd, Fate has not been kind to you and me ; 
a certain species of ant is now amply accounted baby kisses could not ease my pain j 

for. There exist, as is weU known, various tribes p While m that other face I looked m vain 

bor signs oi what I knew could never be. 

^ * '* f 1 1 +1 glasses Often I drew away your clinging grasp, 

; and other plants remmn stored up by tliem, often seek again that cold and Careless cksp. 

lor years m their little granaries, without ger- . pfe has not been kind to you and me. 

I minatmg. In In<lia there is a very small red 

s ant %rhkh di;ftgs into its cells graiM of wheat And Death is coming. Ah, will Death be kind ? 

??• i ^ the creatures are so tiny, that, with Will he, some day, bring me my truant love ? 

their utmost efforts, it takes from eight to ten of Or shall I float in ether pure above, 

them to carry off even one single grain. They Passionless, sexless, and not hope to find 
move along in two separate rows, over smooth or Him who made life a blessing and a curse ? 

I rough ground, as the case may be, and even up Will Death bring better, happier times, or worse ? 

I and down stairs, in steady regular progression. Ah, Death is coming fast : will he be kind ? 

' They have often to traverse more than a thousand 

metres to carry their booty into the common Love, have you never known one hitter hour ? 
storehouse. The celebrated naturalist Moggridge Never looked back with tender, sweet regret 
repeatedly observed that when the ants were pre- ^bat past happy summer when we met, 

vented from reaching their granaries, the seeds in ^ beauty-— fatal dower !— 

the granaries began to sprout The same thino' chained your roaming fancy ? What a chain ! 

happened in storehouses that had been abandoned . f^pair and pain, 

hy them. We must infer, then, that ants possess 

the means of suspending or arresting the action ^ 

of germination without destroying ot impairing Sf V®. t , 

the actual vitality of the OTain, or mthont for Death takes ail but Love takes fruit and hioom, 

irn'miVi-nn' ■vrifol 1 1 And leaves the worthless husk to rot in gloom. 

^ ^ principle that hes latent in it takes the crown from life ; the weary breath 

rp‘5 ‘ .f * -rn VI • T I -r , Must Lbour OH UBtU Dcuth brings relief, 

r English scientist, Sir John Lub- And blots out all the weariness and grief, 

bock, in his work entitled Ants, Bees, and Wasps, Ah, Love is cruel : merciful is Death, 

relates these and similar facts, and adds that it — — - - 

nrTvision^ oF pret^nted their printed and Published by W. & R. Ch^uibers, 47 Pater- 

protision 01 gram tiom spi outing. But now xt noster Row, Loxnox, and 339 High Street, Fdinburgh. 
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Peicb Ud 


xiN Liic uaiiy papers, at intervals, more or less j Labrador to Florida, and 
widely separated, we may see notices of icebergs known to meteorologists 
passed by ship on Oieir passages to and from Huge masses of ice ^ or 

^ on its broad bosom, 
us of shipwreck, suf- icebergs and field-ice. 

*'l- are formed in 


the ports of Xortli America. Kot unfrequently | along 
a thrilling account reaches " ' ® 

fering, and sad loss of life, caused by some ill- 
fated vessel colliding with an iceberg and sinking | as we have 
in mid-ocean. Occasionally 
replete with all modern 
the command of a vskilful navigator, 
a precious freight of 

from oiir shores. ISi 
her. Ill a little wliil 
as missing, and a t 
is paid ; and except 
bewiiiling their loss, her 
oblivion. 


Iceber' 

quite distinct 

- seen, giavicx 

noble ship, probably far inland, and moves downward to 
improvements, under the sea as a ( 
carrying whereas field-ice 

j- — X..* eager hearts and willing Oi uuc uumig iiic poiar winier. 

hands to their Eldorado of the Far AVest, sails side with the arctic current flows the 
frciu oiir shores. jS'othiiig more is heard of water of the Gulf-stream. 

id at Lloyd’s Gulf-stream is. 


has its origin 


some 


component part of the glacier ; 
3 is formed on the surface 
of^ the sea during the polar winter. Side by 

warmer,' 

The direction of the 
however, opposite to that of the 
Her insurance arctic current, and it is more remote from the 
hearts at home American coast. So sudden is the change in 
fixcles away in the temperature of the sea-surface when crossed 
by these currents, that the temperature of the 
rer, be able to water at the extreme ends of a vessel has 

rude and frag- been found to difier by from twenty to thirty 

papers the great degrees. 

ons of the year The influence of these two great rivers in the 

North Atlantic, ocean is very noticeable when we compare the 

e icebergs, fogs, climates of two places, both equally distant from 
are more espe- the equator, but separated from each otlier by 
ocean from the the wide expanse of the Atlantic. The Ameri- 



tiie past two or three years, many largo miniature eascades, all conspire to hold captire 
miicli field-ice, hundreds of miles in the senses with a ieeling of awe. They are, how- 
ex lent, hai^e been met with in latitude forty- two ever, as treacherous as beautiful, being extremely 
degrees north, 3dauy of these bergs attained a dangerous to approach except at a respectable 
height of three lumdred feet above the level of distance. Owing to the constant melting of the 
the seii. When we remember that but one-ninth ice, the bergs are always changing their form, 
of the volume of a berg is exposed to view, it j Their centre of gravity becomes displaced ; they 
that the total altitude may have | topple over, and woe I'letide the unfortunate 
speaking, about two thousand seven | vessel close at hand I If the bergs ■were easily 
They have been fallen in with distinguishable, the mariner ■would have little to 
the h^urtli Atlantic as early as January fear. This is not the case. They are generally 
and as late as September. In March, a vessel shrouded in mist, and are met with in lati- 
has been jammed so firmly in the ice in lati- tildes where dense fog is prevalent. The ther- 
-ibur degrees nortli, longitude forty-five mometer gives but imperfect indications of the 
west, as to enable her master to enjoy presence of ice. With the utmost vigilance, 
of a wallc on the ice in mid-ocean, bergs are close to the ship before being seen, 
been seen richly laden %vith stones, The passenger in his warm berth can hardly 
substances, which they deposit realise the intense strain on the senses of the 
the bed of the ocean, perhaps for captain and officers at such times. 

ages to pander over. The Meteorological Office is informed, by tele- 

ly, icebergs are the carriers of more gram from America, of the exact position of bergs 
’ ects. In June 1794, Her Majesty’s passed by steamers on their outward passage to 
and Ckres passed a very high and hfew York. This information is published in 
dangerous ice-island on which a ship wms stranded, the daily papers for the immediate benefit of the 
In June 18'45, in latitude forty-six degrees north, mariner. The Admiralty place on their charts 
longitude forty-seven degrees west, the PertWfri? the limits within which ice is likely to be met ; 
passed an iee-island thirty miles long, and on the whilst the American government publish monthly 
north end was a ship high and dry with her charts in which they embody all the reports 
crew; b'ut no assistance could be afforded them, of ice met with up to date of going to press. 
In April 1S51, the Eemration, in latitude forty- It is a matter of wonder and sincere thankful- 
degrees thirty minutes north, on the edge ness that in this iron age, when time is more 
the Grand Ikiuk, passed a veiy large berg, than ever money, out of the large number of 
winch were two three-masted ships high and vessels carrying passengers across the tracks 
Tiicy had apparently been made snug and of these unwelcome pests of the deep, so few 
at some previous time for winter-quarters casualties occur. 

regions. These two vessels were This year, icebergs have been iiniisiially 
some to have been the A'rc&iis and numerous and very far east for the time of 


nklin’s long-lost expedition, though 


At Quebec, on the 10th of May, 


later tidings do not support this supposition. In many as three steamers were behind time, mviiig. 
May tlie Gltij of Lincoln passed twenty- to the fact that the un|)recedentedly heavy ice 

seven large bergs in latitude ; forty-four degrees had blocked the entrance to the Gulf of St 
north, longi'tude forty-eight degrees west, with Lawrence. Such an occurrence has hitherto 
many polar bears on them. The Magdalene^ ten been unknown in the annals of the port. Six 
days previously, but two degrees farther to the sailing-ships bound for Quebec were totally lost, 


eastward. 


7\a3sefl tx'emendous bergs, like and eight steamers seriously damaged, by collision 


islands, with many arctic animals on them. In with icebergs. The barque foundered with 

April, a large berg was seen with a hut on all hands except the captain and two seamen. The 
; and on the 23th of the same month, the survivors, with a few biscuits to sustain life, vrere 
Giamorgcui passed more than one hundred bergs eighteen days in an open boat, surrounded by ice- 
with numerous bears on them. The ice was two beigs, and exposed to the inclemency of an alnms't 
and sixty miles in width. Probably, arctic sky. The screw steamer Barmatimi got in 
these animals would exist on fish and seals. Dr the ice on the 1st of May, and remained fast till 
Scoresb}^ ^once counted five hundred bergs at the 6th. The ice wms solid as far as the eye could 
one time in the polar seas. A steamer has passed see, extending completely across the entrance of 
as many as three hundred during her passage the Gulf of St Lawrence. The screw steamer 0% 


across the Atlantic. 


\ of Berlin^ at thirty-five minutes past three a.m. on 


-There is scarcely anything more grandly beau- the 19th, ran stem on to an immense berg, doing 
tiful a'nd majestically impressive than a large damage estimated at five thousand pounds. Many 
berg seen under favourable conditions. It is tons of ice fell on her deck, crashing through into 
sight hardly to be reproduced on the canvas the hold. A dense fog prevailed at the time. On 
the painter or to be portrayed in words. Its the 28th, the screw steamer BrooUyn collided wifl^ 
stately domes, its glittering pinnacles, its fairy- a large iceberg in a thick fog, wffieii much ice fell 
like architecture, its peculiar sea-green tint, the on deck, though hai:>pily no one was injured. 
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Some Iioiirs after, tlie fog being still dense, it was 
discovered that tlie sMj) bad passed between two 
large bergs. The whole of these steamers escaped 
foundering, owing to tlieir being divided into 
water-tight compartments. 


A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. ■ 

: CHAPTEE SXV.— CONTINUED. ■ 

* Ip that is what you think,* she said, her voice 
tremulous with agitation and pain, piilling on her 
gloves with feverish haste, ‘perhaps it ’will be 
fetter for me to go away.* 

Mrs Cavendish turned round upon her with 
a start of astonishment. Through the semi-dark- 
ness of that London day, which was not much 
more than twilight through the w^hite curtains, 
the elder woman looked round upon the girl, 
quivering with indignation and resentment, to 
whom she had supposed herself entitled to say 
what she pleased without fear of calling forth 
any response of indignation. When she saw the 
tremor in the little figure standing against the 
light, the agitated movement of the hands, she 
was suddenly brought back to herself. It flashed 
across her at once that the sudden withdraw^al 
of Frances, whom she had w-elcomed so warmly 
as her brother’s favourite child, would be a 
triumph for Lady Markham, already no doubt 
very triumphant in the unveiling of her husband’s 
hiding-place and the recovery of the child, and 
ill the fact that Frances resembled herself, and 
not the father. To let that enemy understand 
that she, Waring’s sister, could not secure the 
affection of Waring’s child, w’as something which 
Mrs Cavendish could not face. 

‘Go — wdiereU she said. ‘You forget that you 
have come to spend the day with me. My lady 
will not expect you till the evening ; and I do 
not suppose you can wish to expose your father’s 
sister to her remarks.’ 

‘My mother,’ said Frances wdtli an almost sob 
of emotion,./ must be more to me than my father’s 
sister. Oh, aunt Charlotte,’ she cried, ‘ 3 !'ou have 
been very, veiy hard upon me. I lived as a child 
lives at home till Constance came. I had never 
known anything else. Why should I have asked 
questions ? I did not know^ I had a mother. I 
thought it was cruel, wdien I first heard; and 
now you say it was my fault.’ 

‘It m.ust have been more or less your fault. 
A girl has no right to be so simple. You ought 
to have inquired; you ought to have given Mm 
no rest ; you ought’ 

‘I will tell you,’ said Frances, ‘what I was 
brought up to do : not to trouble papa ; that 
was all I knew from the time I w-as a baby. I 
don’t know who taught me — perhaps Mariuccia, 
perhaps, only — everything. I was not to trouble 
him, whatever I did. I was never to cry, nor 
even to laugh too loud, nor to make a noise, nor 
to ask questions. Mariuccia and Domenico and 
every one had only this thought — not to disturb 
X^apa. — He was always very kind,’ she went on, 
softening, her eyes filling again. ‘Sometimes 
he w’ould be displeased about the dinner, or if 
his papers were disturbed. I dusted them myself, 
and was very careful ; but sometimes that put 
him out. But he was very kind. He always 
came to the loggia in the evening, except when 
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he was busy. He used to tell me when my 
perspective was WTong, and laugh at me, but 
not to hurt. — I think are mishiken, aunt 
Charlotte, about papa.’ 

Mrs Cavendish had come a little nearer, and 
turned her face towm^ls the girl, wdio stood thus 
pleading her own cause. Neither of them w^as 
quick enough in intelligence to see distinctly the 
difference of the two pictures wdiich they set 
before each otiiei’ — the sister dis^flaying her ideal 
of a delicate soul wmunded and sfirinkiiig from 
the world, finding refuge in the tenderness of his 
child ; the daughter making her simple represen- 
tation of the father she knew", a man not at all 
dependent on her tenderness, concerned about the 
material circumstances of life, about his dinner, 
and that his papers should not be disturbed — 
kind, indeed, but in the easy, indifferent w^ay of 
a father who is scarcely aware that his little girl 
is blooming into a woman. They w^'ere not clever 
enough to perceive this ; an^i’^^^jret . they felt the 
difference with a vague sense that '^^th views, 
yet neither, were quite true, and that 'Ifere^ might 
be more to say on either side. Fra.isi|&, got 
choked with tears as she w’ent on, w^hich 
was the thing above all others w^hich melted 
aunt’s heart. Mrs Cavendish gave the girl credit 
for a passionate regret and longing for the father 
she loved ; whereas Frances in reality wms thinlc- 
ing, not so much of her father, as of the serene 
childish life which was over for ever, which never 
could come back again with all its sacred ignor- 
ances, its simple unities, the absence of all com]pli- 
cation or perplexity. Already she wms so much 
older, and had acquired so much confusing painful 
knowledge — that knowledge of good and evil, and 
sense of another meaning lurking behind the 
simplest seeming fact and utterance,^ which wdien 
once it has entered into the mind, is so hard to 
drive out again. 

‘Perhaps it was not your fault,’ said Mrs 
Cavendish at last. ‘Perhaps he had been so used 
to you as a child, that ho did not remember you 
w^ere grown up. We wiU say no more about 
it, Frances. We may be sure he had his reasons. 
And you say he was busy sometimes* Was he 
writing 1 What was he doing ? You don’t Imow’* 
i w^hat hopes we used to have, and the great things 
we thought he was going to do. He was so 
clever ; at school and at college, there was nobody 
like him. We were so proud of him I He might 
have been Lord Chancellor. Charles always says 
so, and he is not jDartial, like me ; he might have 
been anj^thing, if he had but tried. But all the 
spiiit was taken out of him when he married. 
Oh, many a man has been the same. Women 
have a great deal to answer for. I am not saying 
anything about your mother. You pe quite 
right when you say that is not a subject to be 
discussed with you.— Come down-stairs ; luncheon 
is ready ; and after that we will go out. — We 
must not quarrel, Frances. We are each other’s 
nearest relations, when all is said.’ 

‘I don’t want to quarrel, aunt Charlotte. 0 
no ; I never quarrelled with any one. And then 
you remind me of papa.’ 

‘ That is the nicest thing you have said. You 
can come to me, my dear, whenever you want 
to talk about Mm, to ease your heart. You can’t 
do that with your mother ; but you will never 
tire me. You may tell me about him from 
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movniiv^ to nh^hty awJ 1 sliall never be tired.— 
Mariuceiii and' Domenico are the servants, I sup- 
pose? and they adore him? He was always 
adored by the" servants. He never gave any 
trouble, never spoke crossly. Oh, how thankful 
1 am to be able to speak of bim q^uite freely ! I 
was his favourite sister. He was just the same 
in outward manner to ns both ; he would not 
ht Minnit? see lie had any preference ; but he 
liked me the best, all the same.’ 

It uas very grateful to Frances that this mono- 
logue should go on ; it spared her the necessity 
of answering niany questions which would have 
been very difficult to her; for she was not pre- 
pared to" say that tlie servants, though faithful, 
lulored her father, or that he never gave any 
ti’oulde. Her recollection of him was that he 
gave a great deal of trouble, and was *%^ery par- 
iiculur.’^ But Mr^ Cavendish had a hai)py way 
■of giving heiv * .g.lhe information she wanted, 
and evide:^M'i,*,^fferred to tell Frances a thou- 
sand thiji'Jiiiad of being told by her. And 
in otj|e.lPTOys was very kind, insisting that 
Frcyi^ should eat at lunch, that she should be 
||ii]iped up v.’ell when they went out in the 
victoria, that she should say whether there was 
any shopping she wanted to do. ‘I know my 
kdy will look after your finery,^ she said ; ‘ that 
will be for her own credit, and help to get you 
off tlie sooner ; but I hope you have plenty of 
nice underclolhiiig and wraps. She is not so sure 
to think of these.’ 

Frances, to save Iicrself from this questioning, 
described the numberless imiiecessaries which 
had been already bestowed upon her, not for- 
getting the i^^d other ornaments, which, 

she remembered with a quick sensation of shame, 
her mother liad told her not to speak of, lest her 
aunt’s liberalities slioiikl be checked. The result, 
however, was quite different. Mrs Cavendish 
grew red as she heard of all these acquisitions, 
and wdieii they returned to Portland Place, led 
Frances to her own room, and opened to her ; 
admiring gaze the safe, securely fixed into the ‘ 
wall, where her jewels were kept. ‘There are 
not manj’ that can he called family jew^els,’ she 
said ; ‘ but I ’ve no daughter of my owm, and I 
should not like it to be said that you had got 
nothing from your father’s side.’ 

Tims it was a contiict of liberality, not a with' 
holding of presents, because she was already 
siqjplied, wdiieli Frances had to fear. She w’^as 
compel kyl to accept with burning cheeks, and 
eyes w'eighed down wdtli shame and reluctance, 
ornaments which a fe-w ^veeks ago would have 
seemed to her good enough for a queen. Oh, 
wdiat a flutter of pleasure there had been in her 
heart wdien her father gave her the little neck- 
lace of Genoese filigree, which appeared to her 
the most beautiful thing in the world. She 
slipped into her pocket the cluster of emeralds 
her aunt gave her, as if she had been a thief, 
and hid the pretty ring wdiich was forced upon 
her finger, under her glove. ‘Oh, they are much 
too fine for me. They are too good for any girl 
to wear. I do not "want them, indeed, aunt 
Oharlottc!’ 

‘That may be,’ Mrs Cavendish replied; ‘but 
I want to give them to you. It shall never be 
said that all the good things came from her and 
nothing hut trumpery from me.’ 


Frances took home her spoils with a vsense of 
humiliation which -weighed her to the ground. 
Before this, however, she had made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr Charles Cavendish, the great Q.C., 
who came into the cold draw’ing-room two 
minutes before dinner in irreproachable evening 
costume, a well-mannered, well-looking man of 
middle age, or a little more, who shook hands 
cordially with Frances, and told lier he was very 
glad to see her. ‘But dinner is a little late, 
isn’t it?’ lie said to his wife. The drawing- 
room looked less cold by lamplight ; and Mrs 
Cavendish herself, in her soft velvet evening- gown 
wdtli a good deal of lace— or perhaps it was 
after the a-wakening and excitement of her inter- 
course with Frances — had less the air of being 
like the furniture, out of use. The dinner -^ras 
very luxurious and dainty. Frances, as she sat 
between husband and wife, observing both very 
closely without being aware of it, decided within 
herself that in this particular her aunt Charlotte 
again reminded her of papa, Mr Cavendish was 
very agreeable at dinner. He gave his wife 
several pieces of information indeed wiiich Frances 
did not understand, but in general talked about 
the things that were going on, the great events 
of the time, the new’s, so much of it as w’as 
interesting, with all the ease of a man of the 
wmiid. And he asked Frances a few civil and 
indeed kindly questions about herself. ‘ You 
must take care of our east winds,’ he said ; ‘you 
will find them very sharp after the Eiviera.’ 

‘ I am not delicate,’ she said ; ‘ I don’t think , 
they will hurt me.’ 

‘No, you are not delicate,’ he replied, with 
w^hat Frances felt to be a look of approval ; ‘ one 
has only to look at you to see that. But fine 
elastic health like yours is a great possession, and 
you must take care of it.’ He added with' a 
smile, a moment after : ‘ W e never think that 
when we are young ; and when w^e are old, 
thinking does little good.’ 

‘You have not much to complain of, Charles, 
in that respect,’ said his wife, w^ho was ahvays 
rather solemn. 

‘ Oh, nothing at all,’ was his reply. And shortly 
after, dinner by this time being over, he gave 
her a significant look, to wiiich she responded 
by rising from the table. 

‘It is time for ns to go up-stairs, my dear,’ 
she said to Frances. 

And wiien the ladies reached the drawing- 
room, it had relapsed into its morning aspect, 
and looked as chilly and as unused as before. 

‘Your uncle is one of the busiest men in 
London,’ said Mrs Cavendish with a scarcely 
perceptible sigh. ‘ He talked of your health"; 
but if he had not the finest health in the wmrld, 
he could not do it ; he never takes any rest.’ 

'Is he going to work now?’ Frances asked 
with a certain awe. 

‘ He will take a doze for half an hour ; then 
he will have his coffee. At ten lie will come 
up-stairs to bid me good-night ; and then— I 
dare not say howy long lie wiU sit up after that. 
He can do with less sleep than any other man, 

I think.’ She spoke in a tone that w’as full of 
pride, yet with a tone of pathos m it too. 

‘In that way, you cannot see very much of 
him,’ Frances said. 

I am more pleased that my husband should 
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A SHIP-EAILWAY. 


be the first lawyer in England, than that he pany and so much money has been already 

should sit in the drawing-room with me/ she spent on the works, wliich would be lost wert 

answered proudly. Then, with a faint sigh : they abandoned, that there can be but little- 

' One has to pay for it/ she added. doubt the canal will be ultimately completed. 

The girl looked round upon the dim room with With regard to the iSTicaraguan scheme * little • 
a shiver, which she did her best to conceal, need .be said. It was probably started on poHti- 
Was it worth the prize, slm wonderecH the cal grounds,, which are not suitable for disciis- 
colfl dim house, the silence in it which -weighed sion here ; and not long since, the United States 
down the soul, the half-hour’s talk (no more) Senate refused to ratify the treaty which it was. 
round tlie^ table, followed by a long Aonely proposed to conclude with the republic of Kica- 
evening. She wondered if they had been in love ragiia with refei’ence to the construction of the 
with each other when they were young, and canal. 

perhaps moved heaven and earth for a chance The Ship-railway, which may appear the o-reatest 
hour together, and all to come to this. And and most dififilcult undertaking of all three, will 
there ^w^as her own father and mother, who it is said, cost but fifteen million pounds — just 
probably had loved each other too. As she drove half the sum originally estimated for the canal, 
along ^ to Eaton Square, w'armly wrapped in Though the scheme is only now coming to the 
the rich fur cloak which aunt Charlotte had front, so long ago as 1881, Captain James Eads, 
insisted on adding to her other gifts, these the well-known engineer of the Mississippi navi- 
examples of married life gave her a curious thrill gation works, secured from the Mexican ffoverii- 
of thought, as involuntarily she turned them over ment, on favourable terms, the right to construct 
in her mind. If the case of a man -were so with a ship-railway and to hold it for ninety-nine 
his wife, it would be well not to marry, she said years. Should the railway ever be completed, 
to herself, as the inquirers did so many years Captain Eads, for his services to the country, 

, . , , . will receive a grant of one million acres of land.. 

^ And then siie ^ blushed crimson, with a sensa- TJie lifting of large ships out of the water is no 

tion of heat which made her throw her cloak novelty, and is clone in the docks of most or 
aside, to think that she was going back to her all maritime nations. For this purpose, a number 
mother, as if she had been sent out irpon a raid, of pontoons are |)laced round the vessel to be 
laden with spoils. lifted, and filled with wuter to such an extent 

(To be continued,) that they sink below the level of the ship’s keel. 

— : — — — Strong beams are then placed under the vessel, 

A SHI P-R 4. 1 L W A Y resting on the pontoons, after which 

pumps are set to -work ; and as the water is 
Probably at no period of the world’s existence exhausted from the pontoons, they rise, and with 
has a greater feat of engineering been attempted them the great ship, until it is high and dry,, 

than that of enabling ships to pass across the with every part from bulwarks to keel above 

Isthmus of Panama. Every one has heard of the water. By a system such as this, Captain 
the Panama Canal, which has been commenced Eads proposes to raise vessels and place them 
under the direction of the great French engineer, on a huge ^ trolly/ running on twelve parallel 
M. de Lesseps j but it is not generally known rails. On these twelve lines of metal, six engines, 
that there exist two rival schemes : a canal each capable of drawing two thousand tons, will 
I across the Nicaraguan portion of the Isthmus, work, and the six, or fewer, according to the-. 

' and a ship-railway from the Gulf of Mexico to burden, will— so it is anticipated— slowly drag 
the shores of the Pacific. A few words as to huge ships from one sea to another, across the 
the first of these, namely, the Panama Canal, hundred and thirty-four miles of land. Perhaps 
will not be altogether out of place. the greatest difficulty will be in providing against 

Many conflicting statements have been made any straining or breakage of the ship, owing to 
«as to the time when we may reasonably expect the weight of the cargo or ballast. When a 

it to be^ completed. A few months ago, at a vessel is in the sea, the pressure of the water 

public dinner, M. de Lesseps fixed 1888 as the supports the sides of the hull, and enables it 
date of completion ; but at the present rate of to contain a heavy cargo ; but out of water, 
progress it would take thirty-three years to con- the condition is changed, and some artificial 
nect the two seas. One of the greatest diffi- support must be provided. As the ships are 

culties in connection with this particular scheme raised, therefore, they will have to he placed 

is the Chagres River, which frequently floods in cradles, and a great number of these will be 
the surrounding country for miles. To meet required, to accommodate the varying size of 
this difficulty, a clam some hundred and fifty vessels. 

feet high will probably be erected, and in con- The scheme is a hold one, but is certainly 
nection with^ it a large canal several miles in not a mechanical impossibility. As to the ques- 
length. It is not difficult to comprehend the tion whether it will be remunerative or not, 
severity of the floods in that country, when we that would depend to a great extent on the 
remember that the rainfall sometimes reaches six Panama Canal. Should the ship-railway be suc- 
inches in twenty-four hours. The original esti- cessfully completed many years in advance of 
mate for the canal was thirty millions sterling ; the canal, it will during these years produce a 
but as, owing to the badness of the climate, the large revenue. Even after’ that period, presum- 
men have refused to work except for consider- ing that much less capital is spent on the rail- 
ably increased wages, it is highly probable that way , than on , the canal, the former would no 
the total cost of the undertaking will reach fifty doubt successfully, compete with the latter, and 
million pounds. When finished, the canal will the rivalry which .would exist would greatly 
certainly bring a large revenue to the Com- benefit ship-o.whers. It has been, expressly agreed 
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bi--twceii America and England, that if any canal Scarcely Iiad the movement been eiteoted, before 
Khould bo made across the isthmus, England the hurricane of horses and men was on them 


1 cavalry of France—Kellermann’s aragoons and 

j - Milhaud’s cuirassiers— were in flight, for, ill addi- 

: SWEET GILLIAN tion to the red-coated infantry in front, Somerset 

witli Ms licavy cavaliy had burst on their flank. 
CEAITEE CO^LLMOX. Squares rushed forward with such a cheer 

At six o'clock on the evening of the famous 18th as had not been heard ^ that day. _ Hothing 
of June 1815, just as the setting sun was for could hold them in, nothing could holcl against- 
the first time penetrating the heavy masses of them; here and there, some of the enemy s 

rain-clouds, LioLrs regiment formed one of the 


horsemen niacie a desperate plunge to recover 


mn-cKuiaB inoi exs regimcm. ou. ^ ground ; but it whs of nb avSil-they were 

thirteen led-coated squares of English infantry dragged clown, bayoneted, trampled under 

which had for nearly halt an hour been steadily K^^^dreds of feet. In the midst of the fury of 
receiving the furious charges of Milhaud’s cuiras- pxxrsuit, Lionel felt a sharp sting in the left 
siers on the plateau of Mont St Jean. Of these shoulcler, anci at the same moment a huge French 
thinceii stioares, seven were but mere fragments, cuirassier with a smoking pistol in hand fell 
groups of desperate men round a tattered stan- pierced to the brain, and crushed young Gaskell 
ciard fighting over a breast-high rampart of dead inthefall^ _ , 

bodies. Lioned’s regiment, although it had had . Extricating himself with di&ciilty , and suffer- 


bodies. Lioned’s regiment, although it had had . Extricating himself with difficulty , and suffer- 
idmitv of work wS ^till eomnamtivelv intact mg intense pam, Lionel saw the remment sweep 
^ \ ^1 1 * u ? o 1 bim, bugles sounding, drums beating, men 

and the entffiusia^bic finsh which had lightened up wildly, into the deepening dusk after 

the feces of the young recruits as they tramped ^ ^ Suddenly he heard a voice 

through Hingleton village three weeks before, exclaim: ‘Plelpl Englishmen, help ! ’ 
was siili as vind, although fury and excitement Straining his eyes "in the direction whence the 


S was siili as vind, although fury and excitement Straining his eyes "in the direction whence the 
1 had tfiken the place of the joy which was then shout came, Lionel saw an officer on horseback 
i on evorv face. At one moment, indeed, matters sorely beset by three French dragoons, who had 
i had looked bad for them. A squadron of the doubtless ridden through the squares and were 
! enei'uv’s dragoons had driven the side of the striving to return. Seizing the sabre of the dead 
i Bqua/e in until it formed a semicircle. Some of cuirassier Lmnelsbonted inth aU Ms strength : 
\ J , T . . t, ‘ All right, sir 1 Keep on a minute !’ and dashed 

I tnu young.,ters ivere losing their heads, were . „ n.c.n.;ia,nts. wbo. 


j tm'til if formed n Remirirrle Some nf cuirassier, Lionel shouted with all his strength: 

squ... in until It loimed a semicncle. borne ot minute !’ and dashed 

t ic young.to were losing their beads, ^ assailants, who, imagining 

j striking uildly, and breaking the rank. Lionel, formidable rescue had come, put spurs to 

! smoloi-begrimed, bleeding, hi.s shako torn off, and their horses and fled. Lionel was just in time ; 

I one of his huff epaulettes hanging by a shred, for the poor old soldier, whom he now recognised 

j savr an <jfficcr cut down by a blow aimed at him, as the colonel of the next square, whose face 


ind only the thuudered commands of the old seemed familiar to him, -was exhausted, and sank 
colonel prevented the temporary confusion from into his arms. 

.ring somriliing worse. Suddenly, a ringin g Thants, thanks!’ murmured the colonel. 


coion ei prevmitoa tiie temporary contusion irom 
being something worse, Suddenly, a zinging 
cheer was heard above the roar of battle : the 
cuirassiers heard it too, and turned bridles ; the 
semicircle straightened itself again, and but one 
word was iwuited to send the impetuous young- 
sters ru&liing down the terrible hill upon the 
discomfited foe. 


^ Can’t see your face ; what ’s your name ? I ’ll 
remember you. Go on ; leave me here ; I shall 
be all right.’ 

M am Lionel Gaskell of Hingleton,’ replied the 
young soldier. 

The colonel raised Ms eyebrows. ‘Lionel 
Gaskell of Hingleton ! ’ he said faintly. ‘ Why, 


I The smoke lifted, and Lionel for the first time I thought he was dead long ago ! ’ 
j saw something of vdiat had been going on around Lionel remained beside the colonel on that 
j Imn. ^ He had seen Eadajos, Salamanca, and awful field until evening became night, and a 
I Yittoria, but nothing to equal in horror the .scene faint, watery moon threw a weird light upon the 
I 17111011 was spz’ead before his eyes along the undu- ghastly scene.. In spite of his own pain, he con- 

I kiting ridges of the plateau. The square on his trived to bandage the colonel’s arm, wdiich had 

i right had suffered more sei^erely than his oivn ; been slashed to the bone, and at intervals to 
i indeed, the number of bodies seemed to exceed moisten his lips with the contents of his water- 
: the number of survivors ; but his attention was bottle. In an hour’s time, the country carts came 
diverted from the contemplation of horrors by and carried away the wounded into Brussels, 
the appearance ot the commanding officer, a gray- As the hell of St Gudule boomed midnight, 
haired veteran like his oivn, ivliose face seemed one of these carts, into which the colonel had 
lamiliar to him. He Jzad, however, but a few been lifted together with a dozen other groaning, 
seconds to look about him, for the blare of bugles writhing, mangled human beings, rolled through 
again broke the lull, and the word was passed the Hamur Gate into the city, Lionel iralking 

that the retreat of the enemy had been but a by its side. Although midnight, there was more 

feint, and that the two squares were to reunite, movement and noise than at mid-day ; every 
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liouse was illuminatecl, from, tlae liotels — now con- 
verted into hospitals —to tlie poorest beersliops, 
wherein groups of native soldiers, who had rushed 
a'wa}'’ at the first onset from the field of battle, 
were eiideavoiiriiig to explain away the news they 
had brought of the utter overthrow of Wellington 
and Blilcherl The streets were crowded with 
eager, excited, chattering, gesticulating townsfolk, 
amongst whom were soldiers of every branch of 
the English service, ‘wandering about in search 
of their regiments, from wdiich they had been 
separated in the rush and excitement of the final 
pursuit. 

The cart in which was the colonel stopped at 
the church of the Augustines, now the post~ofiB.ee. 
Here the lamps and candles, which had been 
lighted for a grand thanksgiving mass, tlirew a 
soft glow upon a strange impressive scene — upon 
wnithing forms, upon ghastly upturned faces, 
upon the figures of black-draped Sisters, w^ho 
moved noiselessly amongst the heaps of ensan- 
guined straw ; and of surgeons busy at their 
dreadful work. Eleven hundred men, who had 
marched out at daylight full of hope and 
enthusiasm to the inspmng strains of military 
music, lay crowded here in every conceivable 
attitude of agony — -moaning, shouting in their 
delirium strange battle-cries, sobbing like chil- 
dren, strilving out as if in actual conflict — some 
of whom ■would soh and shout and strike 
no more. The scene at the Augustines was 
being enacted in every other public building of 
the city, for the long lines of country carts still 
rolled in, bringing friend and foe, Englishman 
and Frenchman, Prussian and Hanoverian ; the 
boy recruit and the grizzled veteran, the humble 
drummer and the medalled staff ofiBcer, the 
gigantic Guardsman and the light voltigeiir^ until 
there was no room for more, and the dead man 
whose last breath had just been gasped, was 
hustled away to make room for the mangled 
living. 

Lionel asked the colonel, who had somewhat 
recovered, if he had friends in Brussels, and 
receiving a faint negative shake of the head in 
reply, placed him gently on a heap of straw just 
vacated by a French lancer, and directing the 
attention of a Sister to him, went to the surgeon’s 
table and had the ball extracted from his own 
shoulder. He was returning to the colonel’s: side, 
whm a gentle hand was placed on Ms arm, and 
a soft voice uttered his name. Turning round 
wdth a start, he beheld — Gillian! There was no 
time for more than an astonished exclamation ; 
but the eyes of the lovers thus strangely brought 
together spoke more eloquently than the most 
burning words. 

‘ I am at the Hotel du Parc,’ she said hurriedly. 

, ^ I have been driven from home ; but we shall 
meet again.’ 

Lionel could not speak. He felt that the girl 
had come hither for him, and for him alone; 
his heart was full, and tears blinded his eyes. 
But duty having recalled him to a sense of what 
was due to others, he conducted the giid to where 
the colonel was lying, and bidding her a whis- 
pered cm revoir, 'hurried away to discover the 
■whereabouts of his regiment 

.Early the next morning, he called at the HStel 
du Fare, and found Gillian. On the sunlit 
veranda they sat and talked with all the glad 


enthusmsm of lovers re-united after a long 
sickening suspense. GiEian told him how since 
the departure of the regiment Edward Trent 
had been unceasing in his persecution, and 
how he had persuaded the scjuire to force a 
marriage — how she had fled from home, and 
alone had made her way to Brussels as a Sister 
of Mercy. Lionel, in turn, told her about the 
poaching affair and the trial, and asked who the 
old colonel was whose Efe he had saved, although 
he of course made no allusion to the act. And 
when Gillian replied that he was Colonel Adam- 
thwaite, an old friend of the dead squire’s, and 
her own protector and champion, the young man 
felt that, after all his weary waiting and ill-luck, 
the clouds were rifting. 

^You will return home with him, Gillian, 
will you not ? ’ asked Lionel. ^ But do not allude 
to me. Ed'ward Trent must be brought to jus- 
tice ; and if the colonel should mention my name, 
he would be w’arnecl, and enabled to escape. We 
are already under orders to return home, I 
believe ; but you vdll jorobably be there before 
me. One more thing, dearest. You will hear 
of our arrival, and on the first day after, will 
you he at the old place at the old time ? ’ 

‘ I faithfully xoromise.’ 

Then they separated — Gillian to her work of 
mercy, Lionel to his regimental duties. 

Three w’-eeks after these events, Edward Trent 
and the squire -were together in the study at 
Hingleton Hall. Matters between them were 
evidently not of an amicable nature, for the 
sc|uire was striding up and down the little room, i 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, as was 
his wont when annoyed, his usually beaming 
genial face dark as thunder ; whilst the lawyer, 
with a quiE-pen crushed between his fingers, 
was standing with his teeth set and his eyes 
flashing. 

‘Very well, Trent,’ said the sepire, stopping 
short ; ‘you’ve heard my answer. Now clear ofl^ 
and do your -umrst ; or I shall risk the con- 
sequences, and put you out. You’ve driven 
my daughter aw^ay. &od knows where she is I ’ 
Just as he said 'these words, through the open 
windows came the sounds of cheering, growing 
more and more distinct. Edw’-ard Trent turned 
pale. The squire’s angry look brightened into 
one of joy ; he rushed to the door. In a few 
moments there was a sound of many feet on the 
gravel-path and the roar of deafening cheers; 
and a carriage, dragged by a score of stalwart 
rustics^ appeared, in -udiich were seated Sweet 
GiEian and Colonel Adamthwaite. 

There is no need to detaE the scene 'wMch 
foEowed : how it was with the greatest difficulty 
that the squire could make his way through 
the crowd of enthusiastic vElagers, all eager 
to shake hands with the squire’s daughter 
and the old colonel ; how the ^ appearance of 
Edward Trent was greeted with a volley 
of hisses and groans; how, when silence w^as 
■with difficulty restored, the colonel made a 
short, vigorous speech, thanking the folk for 
their reception, and informing them that it was 
by the merest chance that he was there to do 
so ; how he described the gallantry of the old 
regiment in. general, and of one hero, wffiom he 
dared not name yet, in particular. Then Sweet 
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Gilliim, liiislied with excitement and pleasure, said the young sergeant, again bringing his hand 
but seeming ill and fatigued, leaning on the to the salute. 

sq\dre\s arni, had to make a speech ^ and the ^Why, I ’m in a dream. Lionel Gaskell wip 
steward brought out barrels of ale ; and the killed at Talavera ; I’ve seen his death certi- 
C'lteeriiig and health-drinking went on until some ficate,’ said the coloneL ‘ Yet, the brave fellow 
one with sharp ears declared that he heard dis- who saved my life said Ms name was Lionel 
tant music, wliereu] 3 on a general rush was made Gaskell.’ 

for the village just in time to meet the head Gillian could I’estrain herself no longer, bub 
oi: the returning regiment as it swept round rushed forward and threw herself into Lionel’s 


the parsonage corner. 

Early the next morning, Gillian, who was 


arms, whilst the colonel looked from one to the 
I other with the utmost perplexity. 

‘ Yes, colonel,’ she said, ‘ this is Lionel Gaskell, 


UTiusiiany Hushed and excited, said to the and he it was who saved your life ; and, colonel, 
colonel, who was staying at the Hail for a few I may as well admit that I am betrothed to 
days: ‘Colonel, shall we take one of our old him.’ 


walks together across the Park Meadow and back 
bv tbe stables 1 ’ 


‘Well, it’s a most wonderful world,’ exclaimed 
the old soldier. ‘ First of all, a man who has 


‘Yes, my dear, witli all luy heart,’ i^eplied the been killed at Talavera comes to life again; 
oM gentleman. ‘It will be quite a treat to and then a girl who used not to stir from home, 
smell a little pure, fresh English country air, declares she ’s betrothed to Mm ! ’ 
and to see green hedges, after the atmosphere ‘Oh, but IVe known Lionel a long time, 
ofBnissek’ colonel,’ saicL Gillian ; ‘and this is thV very 

So they linked arm in arm, and crossing the spot where we met and fell in love with each 

lawn, struck straight down to the Park Meadow. other.’ 

‘ I daresay tlie poachers have had some fine ‘ But Iiow about that death certificate ? ’ asked 

games since yoiiVe been away, colonel,’ said the colonel. 

Gillian. ‘ Perhaps Mr Trent can tell you more about it 

‘Ouiifomid them ! Yes; I daresay they have, than I can,’ said Lionel. ‘At anyrate, I’m Lionel 
although at this time of the year there’s precioixs Gaskell, and Miss Ramscleii is my betrothed.’ 
little to he had worth the risk of two years in ‘Well, sir,’ said the colonel, "‘all I can say is 
jail, — Why, dasli my strajis and buttons, if there that I heartily congratulate you, not only upon 

isn’t But I won’t be hard on him.’ So winning such a good, true, kind-hearted lass, but 

saying, he ciericlied his cane, and strode off upon having saved her from the clutches of that 
straiglit to where a man clad in red uniform sneaking, soft-speaking, double-dealing rascal of 
was rediiiirig on the grass. ^ Gillian followed, a lawyer. I owe yon a debt that I can never 

her heart almost leaping within her, for she repay; but if you never have another friend in 

knew very well who the intruder was, and for life, you’ll have one in me.— And now, let’s go 
what ])urpose ho had come. home and astonish the squire.’ 

At the colonel’s appearance, the man, instead ‘One moment, colonel,’ said Lionel. ‘You said 
of bolting over the fence, arose, sprang to attention j list now that you owed me a debt you could 
and Kaluted ^ ^ never repay. If you will not broach the siib- 

The colonel’s old anti-poacher feeling was too ject of my father’s will to the squire, I shall 
fclrong^for him to treat with calmness this cool consider it as full payment, if I can call a 

impei'tiuence. ^ In spite of tlie generous senti- return made for doing what any other man 

ments he Iiad just ^expressed concerning poachers, would have done under the circumstances, pay- 
he wailked up to Lionel Gaskell — for he of course ment.’ 

it was—and in a voice of thunder said: ‘Con- ‘ But, my dear sir, justice must he done. That 
|ound you, sir, what do you mean by trespassing rascally lawyer has deceived the squire and all 
on other peoJ>le^s properfc;^— and in uniform too, of us.’ 

and with a semeant’s stripes ! Why, you can’t At that moment, a dark figure came between 
nave been in tiie place half a day, and yet you the talkers and the sunlight, and Squire Ramsden 
tricks again! Look here; stood before them. ‘ colonel,’ he said, ‘ Trent 
« t"! 1 . did not deceive me. Now that all is over, I may 

• pardon, colonel,’ interposed the unburden myself of a terrible weight, wiiich has 

mtruder wutn a smile. The smile irritated the oppressed me unceasingly during the past five 
colonel beyond measure, and he again uplifted years, and yet wiiich I have iiot had the moral 
ills cane. ' ■ -- 


' courage to throw off. I have been all this time 


ritai wnat lie lias to say, colonel,’ 'whispered a wretched impostor, occupying a position which 
(.Milan, who was longing to spring forward into is no more mine than it is yours. The man 
the arms of her lover ^ before you is the original Lionel Gaskell, who w^as 

i was only going to remark, sir, that you don’t reported dead. I have only seen him once since 
appear to remember meg said Lionel calmly. his return from the Peninsula, and that w\as a 

itemember you . Not likely, when I’ve sent month ago, when I sentenced him to two years’ 
scores of sham soldiers like you to prison for imprisonment for a crime he did not commit. — 
poaching !’ said the colonel Don’t spare me. Trent is wicked, but I have 

d 11 when you left the been as bad. It was lie who suggested to me, 

^ ^ ^ struggling clerk, that I might 

The colonel started, and the cane dropped from succeed to the inheritance of Hingleton if I 
* explain yom^^ allowed him to pull the wures. He named his 

he stammered. Surely you can’t be ’ ^ price-the hand of Giliian-and I agreed. He 

Lionel Gaskell of Hingleton, at your service,’ produced a certificate of the death of Lionel 
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GaskelL Tlie news almost broke tlie^ heart of 
the poor old squire, who had been fretting about 
his onlj son ever since he enlisted and went 
abroad; and he altered his will in niy favour. 
That is the whole of the disgraceful story, except 
that the poaching affair was a trap laid by Trent 
to get Lionel into our hands. I no more to 
say. My Gillian wdll be happy with the good 
brave husband she has choseiij and I can go away 
and hide myself from the world.’ As he spoke 
these words, Ms stalwart frame shook with 
emotion, and tears filled the eyes ^ that had never 
been dimmed since the death of his wife long 
years before. 

‘No, no, |)apa!’ said Gillian, embracing him. 
‘We all forgive you. No one need know any 
more about the matter, and we can all be happy 
together.’ 

‘Amen!’ cried the colonel. ‘But that black- 
guard lawyer — he mustn’t be allowed to get off. 

I should never cease reproaching myself, if he 
didn’t get his deserts.’ 

‘ Don’t trouble about him, colonel,’ said Lionel ; 
‘it isn’t worth his while to show himself in 
Hingleton. They half-killed him last night by 
drenching him under the pump and pelting him 
through the streets.’ 

That the wedding of Lionel Gaskell wvith Sweet 
Gillian was celebrated with such festivities and 
rejoicings as the oldest Hingleton inhabitant could 
not recall, need not be said. Edward Trent dis- 
appeared from the place, and was never seen or 
heard of again in these parts ; and although the 
squire could not be the same man that he was, 
he showed himself as affectionate a father to the 
young married couple as Colonel Adamthwaite 
proved himself a trusty friend. Lionel’s name 
appeared in the papers as gazetted to a com- 
mission ‘ for distinguished gallantry in the field ; ’ 
but his future military duties were confined to i 
work with the Eenshire militia, and he settled 
down as a country gentleman of the most 
popular type. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Any thoughtfur visitor to the International 
Inventions Exhibition at South Kensington 
will soon perceive that it fulfils a great want. 
There are hundreds of useful inventions which 
are patented every year, but which the majority 
of persons only read of in paragraphs in the 
daily journals. It is true that much more can 
be learnt about them by reference to the tech- 
nical periodicals ; but after all, the readers of 
such papers are comparatively few, and fewer 
still are they 'wh.o seriously take the trouble to 
understand what they read, unless ^ the matter 
be of particular importance to their own wel- 
fare. But at an Exhibition like this, the 
various inventions are seen, and in most cases 
in actual operation. People are interested in 
spite of themselves, and in this way an Exhibi- 
tion like the present becomes a powerful aid to 
that kind of solid education which is seldom 
acquired until long after school-days are 
past. 

It is a melancholy sign of the times that 
one of the first things to arrest attention upon 


entering the doors of the Exhibition is a col- 
lection of weapons of war. Here we see huge 
guns of the latest construction, together with 
specimens of their deadly charges. Gunpowder 
in its various forms is here, from the polished 
grain as fine as mustard-seed, to the heavy 
lumps, iieail;^ as large as an egg, which are used 
as food for Woolwich ‘infants.’ As we look upon 
these things, we remember with something ap- 
proaching to awe that they are infants indeed 
compared with the giant guns now being con- 
structed for naval warfare. "There are now being 
manufactured at Woolwich some one-hundred- 
and- ten- ton guns for Her Majesty’s ship Benhoiv, 
the projectile of which wull be sixteen and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and will weigh nearly 
two thousand pounds. The charge which will 
be employed to send this enormous mass of 
metal on its terrible mission will be nearly 
one thousand pounds of powder. These new 
guns will be the most powerful ever made, 
and will considerably eclipse the celebrated one- 
hundred- ton guns made some time ago for the 
Italian navy. 

Among the far more pleasant inventions to 
contemplate — those relating to the arts of peace — 
may be noticed a working model of the Telphe- 
rage System. The object of this invention, as 
stated in the prospectus, is to convey minerals, 
ores, slate, grain, roots, manures, or in general 
any goods easily divisible into parcels of from 
two to five hundredweight, at a speed of about 
five miles an hour, and at a cost greatly less 
than that of cartage. In this system^ a wire- 
rope is suspended on uprights at short intervals. 
Hanging to it and resting upon it by grooved 
wheels "is an electric motor, drawing a train of 
vehicles, whose principal feature is a metal- 
receiver for the reception of the material con- 
veyed. In the model, the little train runs round 
hour after hour on its endless railway, and 
demonstrates most effectually the efficiency of 
the system. We understand that an experi- 
mental line of about a mile in length is in 
course of construction, and we shall look ^for- 
ward with much interest to the results obtained 
by it 

We have before referred to the Patent Agri- 
cultural Engine for burning straw and other 
vegetable substances as fuel. In addition to this 
engine, Messrs Bansomes, of Ipswich, exhibit an 
apparatus for chopping, bruising, and softening 
the straw for hot countries, adapted to a steam 
thrashing-machine. We may explain that in all 
hot countries, hay is but little grown, and the 
cattle are fed almost entirely upon straw, which, 
being much harder than that grown in colder 
countries, cannot he converted into fodder in 
the usual way by a chaff-cutter, as the sharp 
edges produced injure the mouths of the animals. 
Until the introduction of this invention, it was 
therefore found impossible to use steam thrashing- 
machines in these countries, and farmers had to 
adhere to the process of thrashing out the grain 
from the straw by driving cattle over the sheaves 
placed upon the earth. The results produced 
by this invention enable the farmer to obtain 
all the advantages attending the employment of 
steam for thrashing, in point of speed and 
economy, in addition to which he secures a better 
price for Ms corn, owing to its being perfectly 
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dean ; the cattle also tiirive better on tlie straw There is a fish called tlie ^ Menhaden/ which is, 
bruited by this apparatus, on account of its like the pilchard of Cornwall, of an extremely 
freedom from dirt, which cannot be obtained oily nature. It forms the food of the blue-iish, 
hj tlio old process of treading out the grain with the shark, and many other denizens of the ocean, 
lioivcs or cattle. . ■ These , will follow their prey for miles, and as 

An interesting feature of the Exhibition is the victims are bitten through, the oil rises to 
the prominence given to various new methods the surface of the sea, and makes large patches 
of burning gas. Several of , the new burners of smooth water. The fishermen are tlms advised 
are on the "'regenerative principle, first intro- where to cast their nets ; and the writer asserts 
duced by Dr Siemens, in which the gas and that he has seen more than one thousaiid fish 
air are heated before being consumed, and the taken at a single haul from one of these patches 


products of combustion are also consumed. 


of oil-covered •water. He also states a case in 


I light given is beautifully pure and white. The which a stranded whale, rubbed by the action 
liJ 3 at given off by some of "these burners we fancied of the breakers against the sand anci shingle, has 
was rather excessive ; but it is a heat uncontami- parted with enough oil to make a smooth track 
nated -with any noxious fumes, and would be an out seawards more than a mile in breadth, 
advantage during that time of the year when A curious discovery is said to have been made 
gas is most required. We some months ago in the heart of the town of Dumfries. Some 
commented in this /owrmr upon the ad van- workmen excavating the ground at the gas-works 
tage of placing an ordinary gas-burner at an came upon a bed of peat containing various 
angle, so that its flame should be almost hori- trunks of trees, including a Scotch fir six feet 
zoiital instead of vertical. It is noticeable that in height, with the hark still iipon it 
most , of the new burners adopt the principle cones, broken antlers, and other remains were 
of the inverted flame, thereby securing a better also found in the peat Some of the smaller 
light and doing away with troublesome shadows plants have been placed in moss under glass, 
cast by the fittings. and have actually begun to germinate after being 

One little unpretending contrivance called the hidden for untold centuries. The peat rests upon 
kA.ir-bru3h’ pmticularly attracted our attention, a bed of conglomerate in which large pieces \of 
It is intended as nn aid to artists, and it gives red granite have been found, although no rock 
Twit’ll very little manipulation the same effect of that description is comnaon to the neighbour- 
that would require much work with the stump hood. It is believed that in |)ast ages the spot 
and chalk. It consists of a foot-blower to main- was the site of a loch. 

tain a steady stream of air, attached to which is Two scientists at St Petersburg have published 
an india-rubber tube ^in connection with the the conclusions at "which they have arrived 
brush. ^ Tiiis last contains a receptacle for li<juid relative to the augmentation of the eartifls mass 
I Indian-ink, ^wliicli is blown upon the drawing- by the meteors which are attracted to it from 
[ paper in a^fme stream, which can easily be regu- space. They assert that a single observer will 
I i,Atod by the pressure of the finger- upon a loose see on an average ten meteors every hour ; but 
j ])late. The woidc done with this brush is very as such an observer only can review a very small 
I soft yiid beautiful ; and w^e can only regret that portion of the sky above his horizon, this number 
{ we failed in obtaining the name of the inventor, must be but a fraction of the entire quantity 
or any other particulars regarding his ingenious' which reach the earth. They place the total 
Xiroduciiom number at four hundred and fifty thousand per 

An ItuHan doctor lias lately asserted that the hour, and the weight at nearly five thousand 
i workmen in borax factories appear to possess a pounds. According to this estimate, the earth 
') charm apiinst the attacks of cholera. During is receiving hourly a present of more than two 
tiio teiTible epidemic of 1864-65, the workmen tons of foreign material ; an addition indeed, 
in seven contiguous factories in Italy were quite which, when compared with the mass of the globe 
free from the ^ disease which killed off one-third itself, is quite inappreciable, 
or die population of a village in their immediate The correspondent of a Kew York paper gives 
iieiglibourhood. He recommends ^ the internal an instructive account of the manner in which 
administration of borax as a specific for cholera a steam-boiler may be seriously injured by the 
I in uoses of five grammes (seventy-seven grains) presence of certain kinds of grease within it 
eaciiaay. He believes that it -not only destroys In the case alluded to, a comparatively new 
the microbes in the intestinal canal, but also in boiler was found suddenly to exhibit a bulge in 
tne blood. ^ . A . one of its plates. The matter was at "once 

An old subscriber maintams, that in cases inquired into. It was found that the boiler had 
01 cholera one or the best disinfectants kno^yn is been cleaned the previous week, and that in the 
die oil oi tar, ■umich is obtained by distillation process a quantity of black oil of unknown com- 
fhe pine-tree,^ and is that portion position had been thrown into it. Examination < 
01 the oil that contams medicinal creosote, having showed that the boiler was saturated with grease 
the property ol preventing putrefaction. The tar produced from this oil, and that the grease had 
in the crude state is used^ in the Jever hospitals caused the bulge, which ivoiild have been a 
on the comiiient, and as it is neither poisonous fracture if the plates had not been made offirst- 
nor^ unhealthy, no one need fear to use it. If class material. The theory suggested is this: 
uring the early stages of cholera, a mixture of the oil did not dissolve, nor did it mix with 
iaiidanum cateclui and kino is administered, in the water, neither did it remain floating on the 
patient recov(m3. y ^ ^ surface. But it formed into thick masses of 

iiA sticky material, which eventuallv attacheci thein- 

the castmg of oil upon troubled watos can often selves to the boiler-plates, and made a varnish- 
b. seen in some districts as an operation of nature, lilte coating upon them. The plates, therefore, 
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not being toiicliecl at all by the water, became 
overheated and softened. The pressure* of the 
steam then caused one of the plates to exhibit 
an outward bulge, which ^vas liickilj detected 
before an accident occurred. 

Some special apparatus has been constructed 
at the Paris Observatory for obtaining celestial 
charts by means of photography. The results 
of preliminary trials of this apparatus have been 
reported to the Academy of Sciences ; and it is 
said that the problem of making celestial charts 
of inidoubted accuracy, which will include all 
stars clown to the fifteenth magnitude, has been 
most satisfactorily solved. It will interest many 
to know the difierent times of exposure of the 
gelatine plate necessary for stars of different 
magnitude. Thus stars visible to the naked eye 
will impress their image on the sensitive ^ plate 
in less than one second of time. This period is 
gradually increased for the fainter orbs, until we 
reach those of the fifteenth and sixteenth magni- 
tude, which recjuire the photographic lens to 
remain uncovered for about an hour and a 
half. 

In Mr Sophus Tromholt’s new and interesting 
work on Lapland, Under the Bays of the Aurora 
Borealis, may he found the best and most 

exhaustive account of auroral phenomena which 
has yet been published. He tells us that South- 
erners have the most exaggerated idea of^ the 
light emitted by the aurora, and that it is 

quite a mistake to suppose that it greatly assists 
the dwellers in northern climes either on their 
Journeys or in their 'work. The greatest amount 
of light euditted by the aurora may he compared 
to that of the moon two clays and a half after 
full when twenty-five degrees above the horizon 
and the sky clear. Bearing this in mind, it will 
excite no surprise to learn that every attempt 
made by Mr Tromholt to photograph the aurora 
utterly " failed. Although he used the most 

sensitive dry plates and exposed them for 

long periods of time, he did not succeed^ in 
obtaining the very faintest trace of a negative. 
The author of this well- written book is a skilful 
photographer, and his work is ahimdantly illus- 
trated with pictures taken direct from Ms photo- 
graphs by a process that does not need the 
intervention of the engraver. 

Professor Milne, of the Imperial College of 
Engineering at Tokio, J apan, has once more 
published the results of some of his valuable 
observations concerning the effects of earthquakes 
upon buildings, together with some suggestive 
remarks upon the type of bnilcling -which should 
be adopted in earthepake countries to withstand 
earthquake shocks. In a recent number of this 
Journal (page 224) we gave some results of his 
observations for the past year. He has now 
published the results of some additional obser- 
vations, in which he noted the effects jun- 
duced upon an experimental eartliqnake-proof 
house, the chief feature in which was the 
peculiarity of its foundations. At each corner 
of the house was a plate of iron with a depres- 
sion in it like an inverted saucer. Under- 
neath these four depressions were four large 
cannon-balls, which formed feet for the house ^ to 
stand upon. For many reasons, one ^of which 
was the movement produced by a high wind, 
Professor Milne has abandoned this model, and 
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has now had his house so arranged that at each 
I contact with the earth it rests "upon a handful 
i of cast-iron shot, the size of buck-shot. The 
result gained is that during an earthquake shock 
the motion to which the house is subjected is 
only one-tenth of what is exjjerieiiced by its 
surroundings. 

We have already alluded to the praiseworthy 
attempts which have been made during the 
past year to stimulate the invention of original 
designs for the different fabrics which come 
under the head of Irish lace. We are now glad 
to report that prizes to the value of seventy 
guineas are offered for a competition at South 
Kensington Museum. The prizes are to be 
given for seven different classes of Irish lace or 
linen-work, and the whole scheme is under such 
distinguished patronage that the worthy object 
for wdiich it was devised is likely to be fully 
realised. 

Mr W. Powell’s account of Neiv Britain and 
the Adjacent Islands, recently read before the 
Society of Arts, London, was fiiH^of informa- 
tion about a part of tlm world of which few 
people knew even the existence, until aniiepi- 
tion by Germany made it famous. According 
to the lecturer, we need not envy a friendly 
power her acquisition, for the climate of the 
islands is such as to forbid Europeans making 
a residence there without contracting malarious 
fevers. The chief interest of the paper centred 
in the details given concerning the manners and 
customs of tlie inhabitants. A husband has there 
absolute command over the wife he has pxir- 
chased ; and a case was related in which the 
wife of a chief who would not work was killed, 
cooked, and eaten by her affectionate spouse! 
The native -doctors bleed for every ailment, and 
it is not an uncommon sight to see a native 
covered all over with memorials of their -work. 
When siifiicient blood has been diwn, the 
gashes in the ffesh are stopped up -with burnt 
lime ! 

Another paper of a very different kind was 
brought before the Eoyal United Service Institu- 
tion by Mr Gower, who is well known in con- 
nection with the form of telephone which bears 
liis name. The object of Mr Gower’s paper was 
to show that the torpedoes which form such an 
important naval wairfare can be used by 

armies in the field. For tliis use they must 
he transferred from the water to the aii’ ; and 
balloons are the means suggested for carrying 
them over and dropinng them into an enemy’s 
lines. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, the lecturer’s ideas did not 
meet wdtii miicli encouragement. Sir F. A. 
Abel, whose duty it was as chairman to sum 
up the pros and cons of the system advocated, 
show'ed that the area of destruction of^ the 
explosives recommended was exceedingly limited ; 
and as a proof of the truth of this, he pointed 
to the recent dynamite outrages in London. 

In the American Clieoiiical Journal, Messrs 
Chittenden and Cummins describe some experi- 
ments -which they have been making -with a 
view to determine the relative digestibility of 
various foods. They employed as a digester an 
artificial gastric juice composed of hydrochloric 
acid and pepsins. Expressing the digestibility 
of beef by one hundred, the other meats 
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experimcjited upon have the following figures 
iitfcaclied to them : mutton, ninety-two ; veal, 
ninety-five ; chicken, eighty-seven ; salmon, 
ninety-two ; mackerel, eighty-six ; haddock, 
eightv-two ; trout, seventy-eight ; lobstei', eighty* 
eight''; cod, seventy-two. The experiments showed 
that ra-\v meat wms more digestible than cooked, 
and that, with few exceptions, light meat was 
more so tlian dark meat. 

We have to record the establishment of a 
new association which has been formed under 
the title of ‘ The Society of Medallists,’ ^ to 
encourage and cultivate the art of making 
medals.' The Committee include several well- 
known gentlemen whose names are familiar at 
the Mint, the Koval Academy, and the British 
Museum. The Society -will shortly contribute 
an exhibit of Modern Machinery and Appli- 
ances for making Medals to the Inventions 
Exhibition, ■where space has been placed at 
their disposal 

Last Februaiy, the steamer Alphonse XIL 
struck on a reef of rocks at Las Palmas (Canary 
Islands) and became a total wreck. The ship, 
■which carried the large sum of one ^ hundred 
thousand pounds in specie, now lies in thirty 
•fathoms of water. An attempt will presently be 
made by divers to recover the precious freight. 
A number of English divers have left Liverpool 
for the scene of tlie wreck, and every hope is 
entertained that they will be successful in their 
wmrk. Their great'difficiilty will be ^the enor- 
mous pressure to which their bodies will be sub- 
jected at the depth of one hundred and eighty 
'feet, a distance from tlie surface of the water 
considerably greater than that to wKich divers 
usually descend. 

The extension of business likely to accrue to 
the Post-office from the introduction of sixpenny 
telegrams is estimated to be thirty per cent for 
the first year. The change of tarift has called 
for additional lines, which have already been 
laid at a cost of half a million of money ; but 
this sum includes the erection of sundry buildings 
and plant of various kinds. The increase of the 
staff throughout the kingdom will amount to 
more than two thousand, half being messengers, 
and the other half telegraphists. 

The Keport of the Committee appointed to 
consider the law relating to telegraph and tele- 
phone lines has been received. The Committee 


consider that the alleged danger of overhead 




wires has been greatly exaggerated, but admit 
that such wires should be placed under better 
supervision. They fear hampering the extension 
of telephonic communication, which is of such 
great public importance, by recommending any 
course which would interfere too greatly with the 
present system of fixing wires. Here they are 
undoubtedly right ; for it is clear to every im- 
partial mind that telephonic communication is 
already so hampered with restrictions, that the 
numbers of persons availing themselves of it 
are few in comparison to what they might be. 
‘There are more subscribers to the telephone 
system in New York and its neighbourhood 
than in the whole United Kingdom, notwith- 
standing that the charge in New York is about 
double what it is here.’ This is an extract from 
the evidence of Mr Preece given to the above- 
named Committee. It needs no comment, for it 


shows most conclusively that there ^ is a screw 
loose somewhere which requires adjusting. 

At a recent meeting of the Koyal Scottish 
Society of Arts, Mr William Stiirrock, jeweller 
and watchmaker, St Andiw Square, Edinburgh, 
exhibited an automatic twenty-four hour dial 
for clocks and watches, invented by himself and 
Mr John Meek, his assistant. It showed the 
disc of. an ordinary dial, having slots and a 
movable disc behind, on wliicli were the hours 
from Oto 24 alternately. It was explained that 
during the first part of the day 0 to 12 were 
shown on the dial, which then changed auto- 
matically, and the hours from 12 to 24 were 
shown. When the end of this second period of 
time was reached, the dial went back to its 
original position ; and it was claimed that this 
simple arrangement prevented confusion in read- 
ing the time. A new escapement for electric 
time-indicators was also shown by Mr Stiirrock. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities in 
Copenhagen has just been enriched by a remark- 
able discovery, made at a small place near 
Thisted, on the "west coast of J iitlancl, Denmark, 
Two men digging in a gravel pit in the neigli- 
bourliood of an old burial-mound, called Thor’s 
Mound, struck an earthen vessel wUh their 
picks, disclosing a number of gold pieces. On 
examination, it was found that an earthen vessel, 
of about seven inches diameter at the rim, and 
covered with a fiat stone, had been buried about 
a foot and a half belo-w the surface, and this 
had contained about a hundred little golden 
boats, curiously worked, varying in size from 
three to four and a half inches. A gunwale 
and frames of thin strips of bronze had first 
been formed, and these had been covered with 
thin gold plates, some of which were ^ further 
ornamented with impressions of concentric rings. 
The boats, .of wdiich only a few are in a fair 
state of preservation, are tapered at both ends, 
and resemble the Danish fishing-craft of the 
present day. 

This discovery, which may be regarded as 
a deposited treasure of votive offerings, and . 
belongs doubtless to the close of the Bronze 
Age, proves that frame-built vessels were already 
known at that time, and that man was not satis- 
fied with the hollowed-out trunks of trees. The 
gold of which these little fishing-models are com- 
posed was valued at twenty-seven pounds ster- 
ling, which amount, together with a gratuity, 
has been forwarded to the finders, who are both 
poor men. 

An ingenious invention is reported from the 
Cleveland Machine Company, United States, and 
that is an auger which will bore two-iiicli square 
holes. This machine works on the same prin- 
ciple as the auger used for round holes. Instead 
of having a screw or bit at the end, it has a 
cam-motion which oscillates a cutter mounted on 
a steel rocking-knife which cuts on both sides. 
The ends of the cutter are provided with small 
semicircular-shaped saws, which lieli:) the cutting 
out the square corners, and prevent the splinter- 
ing or splitting of the wood. Much time and 
labour will be saved by this clever process, for 
a square mortise can be cut by this plan in no 
more time than was required to cut a round 
one. 

The Standard correspondent at Madrid says ; 
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MY TEILEB CLIEYE 



^Tiie defence of Dr Ferran and iiis inocixlation and what I want/ she began. am Miss 
as a preventive of cliolera has been very warmly Howard of' Graham Square, and I want you to 
ta,ken up by a majority of the newspapers and make out my wilid 

by some medical men, who consider the conduct I started involuntarily, for this elderly person, 
of the government arbitrary. Dr Ferran began though I had never seen her before, had been 
inoculation in March, and operated upon six the subject of many a surmise and many a gossip 
thousand hve liundred persons ; other surgeons with the neighbours. She was reported to be 
inoculated a large number. He believes that a very wealthy; but had apparently abandoned 
single inoculation is often a sufficient preserva- the world, for, during the last five years, slie 
tive, but he recommends a second, and even a had shut herself up in her house, seeing no one 
third experiment, as not a single person who has but her servants. My curiosity was therefore 
been inoculated has died of cholera. The greatest piqued at the idea of making out this old eccen- 
care must be taken to examine the virus used, trie's will. Taking up a pen, I asked her to 
with a microscope, to ascertain if it is sound, and give me the particulars of how she wished the 
if ^ no other element or microbe has got mixed property disposed of. 

with the cholera vaccine. Dr Ferran expressed ^That is very simple,' she said. wish ray 
the belief that the incorrect local reports, and whole property to go to Mr David Simpson 
his well-known opposition to antiquated sani- of Stafford Street here. I have never been 
tary rules and quarantines, had led the Home married ; and I want the will framed so as to 
Office and the Supreme Board of Health for cut off any heir who might claim relationship 
the present to suspend inoculation ; but he will to me, I also wish you to act as my executor 
accoi^ipany the Eoyal Commission w’hen it is in seeing my will carried into effect.' 
sent to Valencia. Should further experiments be I made a note of the instructions, and asked 
stopped, Dr Ferran will visit Paris and London, when it would be convenient for her to call and 
His earnest desire is to be allowed to go to the sign the deed. 

East, and especially to British India and the ^ If you could have it written out by to-morrow 
Ganges Valley, to try his experiments in the night, I could call then and sign it. I would 
cliolera-stricken districts in those lands.’ like if you could arrange to have a doctor present 

— to be a witness to my signing — a young doctor, 

Ml VEILED CLIENT. * ^Certainly, madam. To-morrow night at this 

' At the time of the incident I am about to relate, time will suit, and I will arrange about a doctor 

I was a young solicitor, with no very consider- present.— -Is tkere nothing else you wish 

able practice, and therefore not always so dis- ^^tioned in the v ill .> c-n ^ i 

creet as I might have been, had I been able to you make it so S to cut relations.’ 
pick and choose my clients. My business hours j assured her everything ivould be as she 

were ostensibly from ten to five ; but the fact desired ; and after aksting her into the cab 

■of my house adjoining the office made me sub- which was waiting, noticing'' the while that she 
servient to the wishes of the public beyond the had a slight limp in her walk, I retired to my 
time stated on the brass plate at my office-door, study to frame the will in accordance with 
In fact, it %vas generally after business hours instructions. Next night, punctual to a 
that my most profitable clients came ; and though called ; and as I had a doctor pro- ^ 

I can say I refused many a time the agency of ceremony of signing was soon over the 

some shady business, still, I must confess with appending a certificate of sanity, a/desired 

regret that once or twice I ^ found myself un- |jy j^y cjjent ; and the deed was consigned to 

wittingly involved in transactions which I would niy safe. 

have much rather left alone. One of these I The affair had almost completely passed from 
have occasion to remember too well, and I can my mind, when I was startled one morning by 
never think of it but I thank Providence for receiving a note from Mr Simpson the legatee 
saving me from becoming an accomplice nnwit- “ informing me that Miss Howard was 

tingly in a most audacious piece of impos- ^ immediately proceeded to the house, 

° ^ performed the usual duties devolving upon a 

.. 1 solicitor in such circumstances, and made what 

I was interrupted one night at tea by the arrangements were necessary. After the funeral, 
servant entering and saying that a lady wished j i^ad a meeting with Mr Simpson, and explained 
ta see me. Hastily finishing the meal, I to him the position of affairs — that he was sole 
hurried into my business room. As I entered legatee, and that I was executor. He seemed 
and bowed, a iky rose, made a slight courtesy, to take the matter very coolly, I thought, 
and remained standing. I begged her to be but was anxious that^ everything should be 
seated, and asked of what service I could be realised as soon as possible. Our interview was 
to her. It was a little time before she answered, very short ; and I came away with a strong 
and then it was in a nervous, frightened way, feeling of dislike for the man, who, I found, had 

glancing round the room as if she were afraid acted as a sort of factor for the deceased lady, 

somebody else was present. I saw that, although Acting within the duties of my^ executorship, 
she was dressed in good style, she had not the and also with a desire to find out if possible the 

air of a lady ; but as she wore a thick veil, I relations the old lady had been so anxious to cut 

could not distinguish her features, though I off, I inserted a notice of her death in most of 
made out a gray hair here and there. the leading newspapers in the kingdom. This 

‘I suppose I had better explain who I am had the desired effect; for in the course of a few 


‘ No ; nothing,’ she said, rising. ^ But be sure 
you make it so as to cut off all relations.’ 

I assured her everything would be as she 
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Traited upon by a young gentlemap, 
Howard, who informed me he %vas a 
nepliew of the late Miss Howard, and had called 
upon me, liaving got luy name and address from 
the ufliee of one "of the newspapers to which I 
had sent the advertisement During my inter- 
view •with Mr Howard, I was much impressed 
with his bearing on my telling Mm the position 
<)f affairs, as lie was niiicli more concerned ^at 
his aunfs death than at the piirj)ose of her will 
He told me tliat five years ago he had married 
aunt’s wishes; siic had refused to 
wdfe ; and though he had WTitten 
1* several letters, he had never heard from her 
. lie thanked me for my information, 
he v/oiild likely see me again, as he 
was coming into town to a situation he had just 
been otlerecL 

gome weeks after tliis, as I was returning 
in the evening from a consultation, my 
was arrested by the figure of a vmman 
V'^’ont of me. She was hurrying along as if 
feying to escape observation ; but there was 
scpietliing in hex'* style and the limp which she 
hali, that struck me as familiar, though I could 
not roniembcr n’liere I had seen her. Just as 
was passing a lighted part of the sti'eet, she 
happened to look round, and the face I saw at 
once explained to me the familiarity of her figure 
— -botli face ami figure being an exact counterpart 
my late client’s, Miss Howard! Somehow or 
other, a suspicion flashed across my mind ; niy 
instinct told me something was WTong, and I 
determined to follow her and see wdiere she 
went to. Pushing my hat well over my brow and 
piulling tlio collar of my coat well up, I follow^ecl 
t'u'Oiigli two or three streets, and was almost 
at IieA heels when she suddenly turned into a 
public-house, wlieii, so close had I followed her, 
I heard the attendant say in answer to an inquiry 
by her, ^ Humher thirteen, ma’am ; ’ and I saw 
hc*r disappear into the back premises. I imme- 
diately ibilowecl, heard the door of number thir- 
teen shut, and glancing at the numbers, quietly 
opened number twelve, and after giving an 
oi'fler for some slight refreshment to the atten- 
wiio had followed me, I took a hasty look 
around the room. 

I •ibiind it wTiS divided from the next one 
only by a u’ooden partition, which did not reach 
the ceiling, and that, by remaining perfectly 
quiet, I could hear that a whispered conversation 
•^vus being ^carried on in the next room. The 
of the attendant with my order dis- 
turbed my investigations ; but on his departure, 
and regardless of the old saying that listeners 
seldom hear anything to their own advantage, 
did my best to make out the conversation. 

I distinguished the voices to be those of two 
men and one woman. The latter I at once 
recognised, or at least my imagination led me 
to believe to be the voice of the person who had 
called on me a year ago to make her will. The 
voice of one of the men was strange to me ; but 
after the discovery I had already made, I was 
not greatly astonished at recognising the voice 
of the other man to he that of Simpson, the 
legatee in the will. The whole thing flashed 
upon me at once, and I saw I had been made 
the innocent machinery for carrying through a 
clever and daring piece of imposture. I, how- 


ever, listened attcnti%Tly to^ the conversation, in 
order to fathom the whole afMr. 

; The -first sentence I made out came from the 
stranger : ^ I told you young Sinclair wns the 
very man to do the work for you. These young 
lawyers never ask any questions as long as they 
.get the business.’ ■ , . 

. J Well, well,’ said Simpson, Hhat is all right 
now. But the present epaestion is, wdiat is to be 
done in the way of liniTying him up with the 
realisatiGn of the estate without exciting sus|)i- 
cioii? The sooner we all get away from this, 
the better. I am glad that young fellow Howmrd 
didn’t ask any questions. But one thing’s cer- 
tain, w^e must , get the : old ■woman .away from 
this immediately, or she’s sure to get recognised. 
She’s been keeping pretty close lately ; but I 
daresay she’s getting' , tired of it.,— Aren’t you, old 
ladyr' 

‘Indeed,’ was the ■ reply,: ‘I W’ould , be glad' 
to get axvay from this place to-morrow’’, if I 
could. I’m sure T only wish you coiikl have 
been content with ■ half of the estate 'Witli Mr 
Edward, instead of ■ burning, the will, .when you 
found it was to be divided bet-ween you and 
him, and getting me to do wiiat I did. I’m 
sure it ’s a wonder my mistress doesn’t rise from 
her grave to denounce ns all.’ 

‘ Keep that cant for another occasion, old 
•woman; it’s no use getting religious now.— But 
I ’ll tell you wiiat — I ’ve got an idea.’ 

Here the conversation got so lo'w, .that I' 
could not catch more than” an occasional ivord, 
l and what that idea was I never found out, as 
he never got the chance to try it on me, for I 
had heard enough to know that next door to 
me wmre three of the most daring conspirators 
I had ever come across, wiio had duped me, and 
made me, though unwittingly, the cMef actor 
in the conspiracy. My first idea wms to lock 
the door of the room they •^vere in, and go for 
help; but as that was likely to cause a disturb- 
ance, I determined to slip out and trust to 
being back in time for their arrest. As luck 
would have it, nearly the first man I met 
outside was a detective, wiioni I had known 
very v/ell in connection with some criminal trials 
in -vdiicli I had been engaged. A few^ words 
explained my purpose; and signalling to the 
nearest policeman, he placed him at the door 
of the shop, and both of us walked in. He 
nodded familiarly to the bar- tender, and leaning 
over the counter, -^^hispered in liis ear. The 
shopman started, and gave vent to a long low 
•whistle. 

‘You’ll do it as quietly as you can, for the 
credit of the house,’ said he. 

‘Of course,’ said the detective. ‘Show us 
in.’', .' ' ' ' ' . ' . , 

In another minute we w’^ere inside the room, 
our backs to the door, the detective dangling 
a pair of steel bracelets and nodding smilingly 
round the room. The wmman fainted. We had 
no difficulty in securing the men ; and in half 
an hour w^e had them safely housed in jail. 

Before their trial came on, we had wmrked 
out the wdiole story. The woman who had 
called on me and signed the will was Mrs 
Simpson, Miss Howard’s housekeeper, the mother 
of Simpson in whose favour the 'will was made ; 
and the other man was a la-wyer’s clerk ■who 
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had suggested to them the feasibility of such which was iieglec 
a scheme. The lact (jf Sliss Howard's self-con- by other nations, 
fmement and my own imprudence had nearly that by the iise 
made, the plot a success, but for my accidenM carry twice as ii 
recognition of the housekeeper. Each of the ressel with coal 
prisoners offered to turn Queen’s evidence; but dmd vantages whii 
as we had no difficulty in the case, in having to me 

this wa,s refused, and they were sentenced to double |)Gwers in 
various periods of penal servitude. I had then resorting to a i 
the jDleasurc of handing over the estate to the results of expern 
righti'ui heii', young Edward Howard, who, not- that his object wa 
withstanding that I had nearly been the means of fuel, which co 
of depriving him of his inheritance, made me that large expen 
his agent. comitant of radic 

The estate turned out to be much larger than fuel instead of coa 
I had at first tliought, as I succeeded in proving or boilers, and 
that a large number of investments in Simpson’s furnaces as could 
name really belonged to Miss Howard, and the ship by her own a 
management of so large a property fairly put me same time, it rein 
on my feet as regards business. I have had army of stokers a 
many good clients since then, but I have often a ship to receivi 
thought that rny Veiled Client was my best one, facility at sea or 
as she was the means of giving me my first lesson under steam or e\ 
in prudence, and my first start in life. of dust or ashes ; 
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nionii niado on a large scale that would 

be ino?it Valuable. There are also investigations 
tliat could be inidertabeu, and there is one very 
interesting question that pliotograpliy might be 
able to answer — that is, whether those spaces in 
the lieavens where the eye and most powerful 
telescopes cannot see any stars, are really quite 
devoid of stars or not. By suitable means not 
very dissimilar to the ordinary camera and lens, 
or by a X3roper arrangement of reflectors to the 
same end, it wouhl be possible to take pictures 
covering five degrees square, and including with 
the naked eye stars — all those that have^yet 
Ijeen catalogued or charted — at such a rate that 
the whole heavens could be done in a few years. 
Experiments already made have shown that on 
a very small scale stars of 9'8 magnitude are 
distinctly shown with fifteen minutes’ exposure 
with a relation of focal length to aperture of 
eight to one, 

"a comx^arison of the old and the new method 
can only be imagined. Professor Peters, of 
Clinton, has lately published some twenty charts, 
each covering about five degrees square. These 
charts have cost years of labour of the hardest 
kind, and it wms during their construction.^ that 
he ibiind so many of the minor planets. Wow, 
these charts could be made, and more accurately 
made, in as many hours as Professor Peters has 
taken years ; and by repeating the photographs 
at intervals of time, and by direct comparison 
of the pictures with each other, t/w minor 'planets 
ivoidil discover themselves by their '‘motion in the 
mkrvat 

' IRON AS FIRE-RESrSTING. 

Some interesting and instructive experiments 
have been lately undertaken by Professor Bau- 
achinger, of Munich, in reference to the safety 
of cast-iron columns -when exposed to the action 
of gi^eat heat The professor, having arranged 
some cast and wrought iron columns heavily 
weighted, exactly as they would be if supporting 
. a building, had them gradually heated, first to 
tliree hundred degrees, next to six hundred 
degrees, and finally* to red-heat ; then, suddenly 
cooled them by a jet of water, just as might 
happen when Avater is applied to extinguish a 
fire. The experiments showed that the cast-iron 
columns, although they were bent by the red- 
heat, and exhibited transverse cracks when the 
cold water ^.was applied, yet they supported the 
weight resting on tliem ; whilst the wrought-iron 
columns were bent before arriving at the state 
of red-lieat, and were afterwards \so miicli dis- 
torted by tjie water, that re -straightening of them 
, rvas out of the question. In fact, if supporting 
a real building, they would have utterly collapsed 
under the weight they had to sustain. The 
professor therefore concludes, as the result of 
. his experiments, that cast-iron columns, notwith- 
standing cracks and bends, would continue to 
support the weights imposed upon them ; whilst 
WTougiit-iron columns wmukT not. In experi- 
menting on pillars of stone, brick, and cement- 
concrete, the last "was found to be the best. 
Cement-concrete pillars withstood the fierce action 
of the fire for periods varying from one to three 
Iioup ; brick pillars, as 'well as thosetpf clinkers 
setpii cement mortar, displayed great* resistance ; 
w’-hiist natural stone — granite, . limestone, \nd 


sandstone — were not fireproof. It wmuld there- 
fore appear that, of the several materials for pillars 
supporting w-eights, tlm best for fire-resisting pur- 
f poses ivere the cast-iron and cement-concrete. 


Regarding an article on Poisons that recently 
appeared in our pages, a correspondent w'rites : 
‘Too frequently, it "seems, to me, death from 
poisoning occurs for want of the proper remedy 
being quickly applied. Those on the spot are 
ignorant of it, and wdiile excitedly Tiunting for 
it in some iiiedical book, or waiting for the 
doctor’s arrival, the chance of saving life is lost. 
I wmuld suggest that no poison should be retailed 
without being accompanied by clear indications 
of the appropriate reinedies to be used in case 
of mishap, and the . treatment to be adopted 
during or prior tp^eir administration. These 
instructions might mrin an integral part of the 
label in some cases, and where the bottle w^as 
too small, could be folded in a small cardboard 
pill-box sort of appendage, to fit like a cap — 
or, rather, like a shoe — on the base of the bottle, 
and which could be made to fit very tightly, or 
be gummed on the bottle itself. I have heard 
of the effects of certain poisons being neutral- 
ised by sw'allo'wing the mortar scraped from the 
walls, and others by swallowing white of egg; 
but in too many cases these expedients are knowui 
nothing about until it is too late.’ 

We agree wdth our correspondent in deeming 
it expedient that their antidotes, or amelioratives, 

^ ought in every case to accomj>any poisons tliat 
are vended to the public. It should be impera- 
tive. 

LOVE’S SLEEP. 

Deep within my lady’s eyes 

Sleeping Love in ambush lies; ' 

Ke’er before have Been invented -c 

, Me.ans to make him so contented. 

Dost thou dare the lad awake 
At tliy peril ? lie will take ^ 

Vengeance for liis broken sleep, 

And thy heart for ever keep. 

He hath found a htting nest, 

Let the v'orld awhile have rest. 

Have a care, and turn away, 

Lest he seize thee for his prey ; 

If thou rouse him, thou wilt rue it, 

And a single glance will do it : 

He who meets those wondrous eyes, ' 

By Love’s shaft that moment dies. 

J. VTlliams. 
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